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THIS JUST IN... 


PERSONALLY 


EDITED BY JANE LICHTENSTEIN AND THEA SINGER 


POSTAL SERVICE? 


Tom Winship, the retired editor of the Globe, is 
considering an offer to become ombudsman of the 
Washington Post, a job offered him by his good friend 
Post editor Ben Bradlee. He was recruited for the 
position last autumn. Winship reached the Globe's 
mandatory retirement age of 65 at the end of 1984 and 
since then has done consulting work for newspapers, 
including the Globe and the Atlanta Constitution, and in 
addition has set up a foundation for training Third 
World journalists. He also was named a senior fellow at 
the Gannett Center for Media Studies at Columbia 
University. 

At the time of the original offer, Winship deferred a 
decision until a later time, citing his many ongoing 
interests. But a friend of Winship’s told the Phoenix 
Winship had indicated an interest in taking the position 
at a more opportune time. Winship was unavailable for 
comment last week; his wife, Beth, said she doubted he 
would take the job. 

Bradlee last week confirmed to the Phoenix the 
existence of an open offer to Winship: “We've talked to 
each other about that and I sure as hell hope he'll take 
= 


So do a number of Post staffers, who do not have high | 


regard for the incumbent ombudsman, Joseph Laitin, a 
former Pentagon flak. “Everybody thinks he’s an idiot,” 
said one Post editor. ‘Winship may come down here and 
shill for his buddy Bradlee,” the editor continued, “but 
we'd all do cartwheels for someone who knows what 
the hell a newspaper does.” 


COPYRIGHTEOUS 


The members of the congregation open their hymn 
books and begin to sing a popular song of praise. As 
soon as they let out the first holy note, the doors swing 
open and a team of men heavily armed with briefcases 
invades the cathedral. “Stop right there,” the leader of 
this legal SWAT team commands. “By singing that 
hymn, you have just violated the sacred copyright laws 
of the United States of America. You are all under 
arrest.” 

All right, so it hasn’t come to that yet. But one of the 
publishers of ‘contemporary praise and worship music” 
has decided to get tough on churches that use songs it 
has under copyright without first obtaining permission. 

The Las Vegas-based FEL Publications has secured a 
$200,000 judgment against the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Chicago for unauthorized reproduction of song lyrics. 
Meanwhile, another company, Marantha Music, which 
calls itself the “largest publisher” of such works, claims 
to offer salvation. To spare local churches from such a 
fate, Marantha has set up a one-step copyright-approval 

procedure through which, it says, churches can obtain 
permissions “for one-tenth the fee charged by other 
publishers” by simply calling a toll-free number. Chuck 
Fromm, Marantha’s CEO, says, “Getting permission is 
often a time-consuming, complicated, and costly 
bureaucratic mess that sends frustrated music directors 
to the Xerox machine to print updated — and illegal — 
song sheets.” 

What frustrated music directors? Most Christian- 
music publishers normally enforce payment of 
copyright fees only when for-profit performances or 
publications are involved; though they have a legal right 
to do so, they usually don’t bother nickel-and-diming 
churches. After all, there's a big difference between 
Sunday services and TV evangelism. 


STUDS TURTLE 


What does Bob Guccione’s porn mag turn to when it 
tires of shooting human glands, organs, orifices, singles, 
doubles, and ménages 4 trois? 

Menagerie. 

A promo in this month's Penthouse for an upcoming 
spread on “Party Animals” reads thusly: “Have you ever 
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Winship: headed for the Post? 


wondered what a well-hung whale looked like? No? 
Then what about a mosquito? Next month, in one of our 
most unusual pictorials ever, we feature a cross-section 
of close-up views of animal genitalia, in lush, living 
color. ‘All animals are equal,’ went the slogan of George 
Orwell's Animal Farm, ‘but some animals are more 
equal than others.’ Next month, you'll see how true that 
is!” 

The copy is accompanied by a picture of a pig 
mounting a sheep. 


ARCH ENEMIES 


Though they roamed the planet by the millions just 
years ago, Earth Shoes were doomed from the start. 
They are now as extinct as the dodo, and for that we can 
thank the dodoes among us. 

A new Gallup survey says 59 percent of American 
women wear high heels regularly. Of them, 62 percent 
suffer foot pain, blisters, bunions, corns, calluses, and 
assorted other indignities. Clearly the “no pain, no gain” 
theory is at work here; 73 percent of high-heelers consider 
themselves attractive, whereas only 53 percent of the flat- 
footers say the same. Most of the women list “keeping in 
fashion” as the top reason for torturing themselves. The 
second-ranked factor? High heels, they say, make legs 
look slimmer. In a two-way tie for third place are 
“attracting men” and “looking taller.” Just how much 
taller is not an easy call: about half the women define a 
high heel as two inches, minimum. But another 25 
percent insist a heel’s not high until it takes you three 
inches off the ground. One thing's for sure — these 
martyrs to vanity come from all walks of life. White- 

collar workers, blue-collar workers, and homemakers all 
say they wear the things five excruciating hours a day. 
And if you thrill to the sight of someone smiling through 
tears, head south: that’s where Gallup found women 
most likely to wear high heels, despite pain. 


(Thanks this week to Sharon Brody, Richard Gaines, 
Jimmy Guterman, and Ric Kahn.) 


by R. Jones 
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BY RIC KAHN 


he guy on the phone said he was a student at 
T Emerson College and wanted to talk toa 
. “journalist.” There were no journalists in the 
Phoenix newsroom but I took the call anyway. The guy 
started asking questions. Not being a quick-thinking 
journalist, I inquired, “Is this an interview?” 

He said, “Oh, yes, I’m sorry. I’m taping you.” 

I said politely, “You don’t tell me that, man, and 
you're breaking the law.” 

He cleared his throat and proceeded to lob serious 
questions at me about special interviewing techniques 
and foolproof methods for getting people to talk and did 
I have any sources stationed in weird places like 
Woodward and Bernstein, who'd gotten info from a 
woman at the phone company. I told Emerson that I had 
an alcoholic-cocaine-and-heroin-addicted-Black-Muslim- 
whose-mother-was-a-Jew source who hung out 
in the bathroom of Boston City Hospital, but he seemed 
more impressed with Woodstein. That's what told me 
Emerson was absolutely going to make it as a serious 
journalist. That and when he hung up just as I was trying 
to get in a word about one of the truly important 
problems besetting some of us men and women on the 
go — finding a place to pee. 

* * 

My bathroom politics have always had an 
ultraconservative bent. Although I'd often employed the 
old run-the-faucet trick, in my neurotic noggin this was 
never a sufficient cover-up unless the rushing water 
simulated the sound of Niagara Falls. My lavatory 
behavior became even more paranoid once I left my own 
home. A loo in Katmandu would not be private enough 
for me. I always thought Wayne Williams was a weird 
dude. Not for being the Atlanta child murderer but, as it 
came out in trial, because he was so close to his parents 
he used to go to the bathroom with the door open. Yuck. 


the doctor can pronounce the ailment’s name, which 
sounds like a class of Dinosauria. The symptoms can 
best be described like this. You feel like you've just ~ 
downed six brewskies at the ballpark and headed for the 
men’s room, but the line is out to center field, and by the 
time you get to the latrine door a man has come by and 
hung a sign that says TEMPORARILY CLOSED DUE TO 
FLOODING so the PA announcer has to page the 
maintenance men, who, it turns out, have left work early 
and gone for a few pops at the Cask ‘N Flagon, and after 
they're retrieved and mop up the mess you stop shaking 
and breathe a huge sigh of relief and hop straight for a 
urinal, where your fly jams and won't open. 

Every houronthehour. | 

Faced with this yellow peril and often out of range of 
— and time to get to — a rest room, I was forced to 
become a public pisser. I threw caution to the wind, a 
fine tack I later found out, unless the wind is blowing in 
your face. Among the public places I have pished: Exit 
154 on the Garden State Parkway; behind the dumpster 
near the United States Trust Company in Government 
Center; Public Alley 430 in the Back Bay; the State House 
flower bed; the dunes of Nantucket; the cobblestones of 
Nantucket; the tall grass near the D Street project, in 
- Southie (fellow whiz kids beware: there’s snakes in them 
weeds); the Phillips Street playground, on Beacon Hill; a 
large tree on Boston Common; and the banks of the 
Charles River, perhaps the only event not chronicled by 
Joyce Kulhawik in her review of Harvard’s 350th 
birthday party. 

And while hanging out with mother nature I've 
noticed more and more members of the weak-bladder. 
brigade going public. I’m not talking about the part-time 
pissers answering an emergency call. Who hasn't pulled 
over to the side of a road to take a leak? Last year, a 
couple of New York Yankees got collared for peeing 
publicly in Kansas City. I’m talking hardcore big 
squirts. For example, in my neighborhood, which is not 
the Pine Barrens of New Jersey, there are at least two 
other persons routinely purging their bladders in the 
great outdoors. One is an old woman who watches the 
world go by on a little seat set on the brick sidewalk. 
Although she looks like she doesn’t have a pot to piss in, 
she is reputed to be a Beacon Hill Brahmin with 
numerous assets, including a pot she publicly pisses in. 
The other is a crumbum who, whenever the urge hits, 
unleashes a jet stream arcing from doorstep to street. 
Passers-by are forced to do the limbo in order to traverse 
the sidewalk without getting splashed. 

In the course of researching this latest trend, | have 
heard stories about a guy on a bus who peed into a 
brown bag, a hospital patient who couldn't make it to 
the bathroom and thus voided into a small cup, and a 
holy man who is now ticketed for hell after pissing on 
the side of a Baptist church. There is a scribe in Philly 
named Pete Dexter who once wrote a column about 
relieving himself against the tire of a company car, only 
to be confronted in midstream by a guy shouting, “Stop, 
you can’t do that.” As Dexter noted, saying “stop” toa 
cold man taking a piss is like saying “roll back” to the 
ocean, and, as Dexter turned to argue with the fellow, he 
pissed on the guy’s shoes. [ don’t have a company car, 
but I once pissed on somebody's feet. This was while 
trying to save time by walking my dog and taking a leak 
at the same time. After my dog took off in pursuit of a 
female collie, my black work boots looked like they’d 
just been fished out of the Yellow Sea. 

For those with bursting bladders, it is not only the 


And then I was struck with a mysterious malady. Only ' 


open-air act that requires creative techniques. I was 
recently at a kiddie party, cutting my usual path to t 


bathroom. Somebody knocked on the door. Not 
Continued on page 4 
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Judging Heffernan 


BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 


Conduct — a body that is accustomed to operating 

entirely in secret — is getting some unwanted 
attention these days as a result of Boston Globe staffer 
Eileen McNamara’s superlative coverage of the 
commission’s handling of complaints against judges. 

Investigations of judges have gone largely unnoticed 

in the past, mostly because complaint proceedings have 
been shrouded in secrecy. But recently Somerville 
District Court Judge Paul P. Heffernan — one of the 
dubious gifts left to us by former governor Ed King, who 
put him on the bench — drew attention to the judicial 
disciplinary apparatus, or lack thereof, when he verbally 
abused a woman who was begging for protection against 
her violent husband. Although Heffernan issued a 
restraining order against the husband, his verbal assault 
on the complainant, which was duly captured on tape by 
the courtroom’s recorder, made it clear that he thought 
that such cases were a waste of time and that he had little 


T he Massachusetts Commission on Judicial 


‘sympathy for the victim. Shortly thereafter, the husband 


allegedly killed the complainant, Pamela Dunn, and 
some observers believe that Heffernan’s callousness sent 
a message to Paul J. Dunn (who is being sought for the 
murder) to the effect that the state would not stand 
between him and his wife. 

Heffernan’s tirade was being reviewed in a hearing 
before the judicial-conduct commission last week. It 
wasn’t the first time Heffernan had come before that 
commission; as McNamara reported last Tuesday, 
charges that Heffernan and his son had assaulted a 
young man and that the judge had then used his pos- 
ition to avoid arrest were brought against him in 1983. 
In that case the commission dismissed the complaints 
without explanation, despite affidavits entered by a 


Harvard professor and a lawyer who said they had 


witnessed the incident. 

Now, to have the Commission on Judicial Conduct 
getting front-page attention day after day is something 
like having the top-secret National Security Agency 
making the headlines. (For years, the federal 
government refused even to admit that the NSA 
existed.) The code of silence concerning judicial 
misconduct having been broken, people are coming out 
of the woodwork with their own judicial horror stories, 
accompanied by tales of inaction by the disciplinary 
apparatus established to hear such complaints. 

Why has the system for investigating and disciplining 
judges been allowed to operate in secret? Well, in 
principle there actually is a good reason for it, but the 
principle has been taken to excess. One of the critical 
aspects of judicial independence is the degree to which 
judges are insulated from popular as well as official 
pressure. This is the philosophical basis of the system of 
appointing judges for life. Thus when, in 1978, the 
legislature created by statute the Commission on Judicial 
Conduct, it treaded softly. No such legislatively created 
body had ever existed, and there had existed no 
mechanism for dealing with wayward judges beyond 
the inherent supervisory authority of the 
commonwealth’s highest court, the Supreme Judicial 
Court. 

Indeed, in 1977 the SJC did appoint a Committee on 
Judicial Responsibility that operated under its aegis. 
However, given how busy the SJC is, and given the 
natural reluctance of judges to take formal and public .« 
action against their colleagues (such a spectacle, after all, 
is bound to diminish at least the moral authority of 
judges under investigation), the SJC committee’s 
supervision was more theoretical than actual. 
Furthermore, most citizens who felt aggrieved by 
judicial misconduct did not even know where and how 
to lodge a complaint. 

What did arise, however, was a sort of shadow 
disciplinary system. When the justices of the SJC 
received word that a lower-court judge had done 
something egregious, and the conduct occurred in a case 
that eventually came before the high court, the judge 
would sometimes find himself castigated, albeit 
somewhat subtly, in a footnote in the SJC’s opinion. At 
other times, rumor had it, a justice of the SJC might give 
the judge a phone call or otherwise communicate the 
higher court's displeasure with his or her conduct. This 
type of informal disciplinary system, entirely out of 
public view, was not limited to the state judiciary; it was 
known to occur in the federal system as well. 

The legislature's constitutional authority to involve 
itself in the discipline of judges, short of conducting a 
formal impeachment, is limited at best and dubious at 
worst. So it isn’t surprising that when it established the 
commission, the legislature bent over backwards not to 
offend judges or challenge their authority. 

The commission comprises nine members. Three are 
judges appointed by the SJC, three are lawyers 
appointed by the chief justice of the Trial Court, and 
three are nonlawyer members of the public appointed 
by the governor. With three judges and three judge- 
selected lawyers among its members, judicial 
participation in and influence over the commission's 
proceedings are substantial. 

However, much of the commission’s reputation as a 
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Continued on page 20 


4 LETTERS 
6 THE OCTOPUS VS. THE SCORPION by Francis J. Connolly 


How Treasurer Bob Crane has extended the tentacles of friendship, 
and how his Republican opponent, Joyce Hampers, has made the 
most of her opportunities. 


7 TIRE CALLING by Scot Lehigh 
Why Michael Dukakis doesn’t like Hampers. 


8 LIFE’S A PITCH by Michael Gee 
A preview of the playofts. 


10 RECORD HEAT by Jim Schuh 
Strawberries Records owner Morris Levy says the feds are all wrong 
about him. 


i MATTERS OF LIFE AND DEATH by Neil Miller 
Organ-transplant technology has saved lives, but it has also raised 
some troubling moral questions about how we should decide who 
shall live and who shall die. 


URBAN EYE by Jean Callahan 


6 DAY TODAY by Susan Buchsbaum 
Nowhere in the press is the difference between men and women 
more clear than in two New York Times columns, ‘‘About Men” and 
“Hers.” Herein an effort to bridge the gap. 


8 BOOKS 


In "‘Books”’ George Scialabba considers the case for women’s sexual 
equality made in Re-Making Love, and in “Bookmarks” three 


nonfiction releases, including The Secret House, are reviewed. 


12 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 
A taste of the great second effort of the downtown Allegro. 


22 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
26 CLASSIFIEDS 


1 TAKE THE LAST TRAIN TO GULLEN by Carolyn Clay 
Or Providence, where Friedrich Duirrenmatt's The Visit drops in on the 
Trinity Repertory Company and director Adrian Hall meets this tale of 
revenge and corruption at the station. 

2 ART 
David Bonetti celebrates the 25th birthday of the Rose Museum at 
Brandeis. 


3 STATE OF THE ART by Kathy Huffhines 
‘A pop quiz on the MBTA’s Artstops program. 


4 FILM 
Owen Gleiberman wishes Children of a Lesser God were a major film; 
Charles Taylor doesn’t quite advocate No Surrender; and Steve 
Vineberg reports that Burt Lancaster and Kirk Douglas are still Tough 


Guys. Plus "Trailers. 


6 THEATER and BOOKS 
Skip Ascheim checks out the minor Mamet of Edmond; and Jimmy 


Guterman analyzes Marianne Krull’s Freud and His Father. 


7 DANCE 


Lisa F. Hillyer resolves Resolution but stamps her feet over a flamenco 
Carmen. 


8 MUSIC 
LAUPER Jimmy Guterman offers a Welcome Home fo ‘til tuesday, Joyce 

Millman sheds light on the True Colors of Cyndi Lauper; and Lloyd 
Schwartz finds the classical-music season making an early — and 
good — start. Plus ‘Live and on Record,” on page 10. 
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16 9 DAYS A WEEK 31 OFF THE RECORD 

18 HOT DOTS and AIRWAVES 32 PLAY BY PLAY 

= LISTINGS 34 FILM LISTINGS 
29 ART LISTINGS 37 FILM STRIPS 


Presenting the complete guide to the fall and winter arts season. Our first section features listings 
of dance, movies, and classical music; the second lists theater, galleries, museums, lectures, and 
clubs. Plus articles on jazz, improv music, offbeat film, and our critics’ choices of events you 
won't want to miss. 


COMING NEX) WEEK 


In Lifestyle: Neil Miller on the American Psychiatric Association's decision to recognize PMS as 
a psychological disorder. In Arts: Owen Gleiberman on Peggy Sue Got Married. 


' Credits: John Nordell (with News) and Bob Priest (with Lifestyle). 
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LETTERS 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer's name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


LESS SAID 


I take exception to the reasons you 


cite for your strong endorsement of Scott 


Harshbarger for Middlesex County 
district attorney (Election Preview, 
September 16). For example, you 
mention his successful prosecution of 
the child-abuse case at the Fells Acre 
Day Center. Not only does the original 
defendant have appeals pending but 
there is another trial coming up for two 
others based on the same evidence. In 
the interest of the fairest possible trial 
for these two people the less said about 
this case, at least for now, the better. 

There is a growing trend in this 
country to think of people charged in 
cases involving rape, civil rights, 
drunken driving, and child abuse as 
guilty before they even go on trial. If 
they should “get off” or have a mistrial, 
people are outraged or calls are made to 
have the system “fixed.” 

In California, where judges run for 
election, the current chief justice of the 
state Supreme Court, Rose Bird, is 
fighting hard to retain her seat. She has 
taken a number of unpopular stands, 
especially in regard to those sentenced 
to death. Recently she addressed a 
convention and was quoted as saying, 
“If we judges and lawyers are not to be 
popular let it be because we are standing 
on the forefront of protecting people’s 
rights during a time of transition. Let it 
be because we have the courage to 
represent unsympathetic individuals 
and make difficult rulings in order to 
give life and breath to our constitutional 
guarantees.” 

Such sentiments are seldom, if ever, 
voiced here in Massachusetts, where 
certain cases are sensationalized to an 
unfortunate degree by the media and for 
political purposes. 

A number of such cases, especially 
this summer, have passed through 
Harshbarger’s office, and he has in fact 
pandered to the simplest views and fears 
of the public in his effort to win big this 
fall, to solidify his base for a future run 
for higher office. 

| am deeply disappointed in your 
paper, which in one form or another | 
have been reading since the more liberal 
1970s. 

William Kneeland 
Boston 


J’ACCUSE 


Susan Buchsbaum’s article on the 
‘‘Red-Diaper Babies” (Lifestyle, 


SARAH HOOD 


Harshbarger: pandering to fears? 


September 30) contains a glaring 
distortion. In brackets, following a 
statement by one of the “babies,” the 
author (or her editor) writes that ‘Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, two American 
Communists accused of being Russian 
spies ... were... executed in 1953.” 

The Rosenbergs were not simply 
accused spies; they were in fact 


convicted of conspiracy to commit 
espionage, a judgment that was later 
upheld on appeal. 

Even Communist Party officials 
acknowledged (albeit in private) that the 
Rosenbergs were guilty of spying. In 
their book The Rosenberg File, Ronald 
Radosh and Joyce Milton quote former 
Communist Party Central Committee 
member John Gates as saying that “it 


Quit}! 
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was taken for granted among us that 
they were guilty.” 
William Rosenau 
Cambridge 


Susan Buchsbaum replies: 
| apologize for any misunderstanding. 
I assumed readers would appreciate that 


 __ 


from Hungary, 
Hung New Y 


squirming tod 


g legacy 


somewhere between being “accused,” 
sentenced to death, and executed, the 
Rosenbergs were convicted. 


LOCAL HEROES 


One might get the impression from 
Robin Vaughan’s introduction to her 
article “Couture Club” (Style, 
September 9) that there were virtually 
no retail outlets open to carrying locally 
designed fashions. Actually, quite a few 
of us are receptive to new work and do 
much to encourage the growing 
numbers of local designers. 

Newbury Street’s Gazelle, Serenella, 
and the Closet — to name just a few — 
have all accepted local work, with 
Gazelle supplying a large chunk of floor 
space to do so. My own store, Lapis, also 
on Newbury Street, carries nothing but 
quality local work in clothing and 
jewelry. Nutrends, on Columbus 
Avenue, and Hubba Hubba, in 
Cambridge, also come to mind. 

The trick is not to go to the 
conventional stores in the first place; if 
you want an eclectic and interesting 
outfit, go to an eclectic and interesting 
store. We're out there, rooting for the 
good (local) guys. 

Thanks also for the article, also by 
Vaughan, “If Looks Could Kill.” Dead 
on. 


Karen Conrad 
Boston 
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Hail fellow well paid 


by Francis J. Connolly 


tate Treasurer Robert Crane 

knows the value of 

friendship. He knows, as 
most men do, that friendship is a 
priceless jewel treasured deep 
inside the human soul; he also 
knows, far better than most, that 
it can be a very real commodity, 
measured carefully in terms of 
dollars and votes. 

For 22 years as treasurer, Crane 
— anendearingly roguish 
Irishman, a singer of songs and a 
slapper of backs — has made 
many friends in the world of 
business and politics, becoming 
perhaps the halest fellow-well- 
met in Massachusetts. And Crane 
has repeatedly demonstrated his 
belief that friendship is indeed a 
social contract, one that explicitly 
confers rights and obligations on 
both the back-slapper and the 
back-slappee. He has helped a lot 
of friends in those 22 years, both 
politicians and businessmen; 
now, faced with his toughest re- 
election opponent in the person» 
of Republican Joyce Hampers, he 
is counting on somé of those 
friends to return the favors. 


But even if those friends — 
Governor Michael Dukakis, 
Attorney General Frank Bellotti, 
state Democratic Party Chairman 
Chester Atkins, and the rest of 
the state’s Democratic 
establishment — manage to keep 
Crane from taking the pipe this — 
year, they will not have even 
come close to qualifying as the 
treasurer's best friend. That lofty 
status belongs to a man who is 
Bob Crane’s mentor and was 
once, quite literally, his savior: 
Eugene Merkert. 

It was 10 years ago that 
Merkert — former banker and 
multimillionaire chairman of 
Merkert Enterprises, one of the 
nation’s largest food-brokerage 
firms — evidently kept a federal 
grand jury from indicting Crane 
on charges of income-tax evasion. 
Merkert was at the time the key 
witness in a federal investigation 
into alleged irregularities in the 

financing of Crane’s 1970 
campaign for re-election. As 
manager of that campaign, 
Merkert was expected to explain 
what happened to a $25,000 


payment that Coolidge Bank and 
Trust Company of Watertown — 
had made that year — a payment- 
that the bank acknowledged ina 
1977 proxy statement “was 
intended as a political 
contribution to a candidate for 
state office” and as such was a 
clear violation of state laws 
forbidding corporate campaign 
contributions. Several sources 
speculated that Crane, who as 
treasurer invests the state’s 
money in dozens of private banks 
and has always had extremely 
close ties to the banking 
community, was to have been the 
recipient of the payment. But it 
was up to Merkert, who in 
addition to his campaign and 
food-brokéring activities was a 
director of Coolidge Bank, to 
confirm that key surmise. He did 
not. 

A series of heart spasms, 
according to his doctors, 
rendered Merkert incapable of 
testifying before the grand jury. 
The heart condition evidently 
didn’t interfere with Merkert’s 
Continued on page 12 
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JOHN NORDELL 


Give her shelters. 


oyce shtick 


oyce Hampers is not a 
J charmer. 
The Republican candidate 
for state treasurer, who 
represents the GOP’s best chance 
of winning a statewide office this 
year, stands in startling contrast 
to the man she wants to replace. 
If Bob Crane is the quintessential 
back-slapping Irish pol, Joyce 
Hampers is the classic cut-the- 
crap business type: an 
accomplished tax attorney with a 
reputation for both legal 
astuteness and a hair-trigger 
temper, she can be as curt as a 
dyspeptic meter maid. And if 
Crane's greatest strength is his 
ability to play on two decades’ 
worth of political and business 
friends and allies, Hampers 
appears to exult in her status as a 
loner who would crash the party 
but never deign to join the club. 
That loner image is enhanced 

by the fact that Hampers is this 
year running grimly in the face of 
almost every article of 
conventional political wisdom. 
She is a woman running ina state 
that has never elected a woman 
to statewide office; she is a 
Republican — worse, a 
Democrat-turned-Republican, an 
acolyte of Ed King — running in 
the Era of Dukakis; and she is a 
vastly wealthy investor running 
on a platform geared to appeal to 
blue-collar outrage. Joyce 
Hampers just doesn’t seem to 
belong in this race — and, in fact, 
there are those who say she does 
not belong in this state. With 
recurring attacks even on her 
claims to be a resident of 
Massachusetts, Hampers is a 


political outsider by virtually 


by Francis J. Connolly 


anyone's definition of the term. 

Yet Hampers is very much in 
the hunt, trailing Crane by less 
than 10 percent in recent polls 
and hammering away at the 
treasurer with a slick and 
expensive advertising campaign. 
She is willing to pour a million 
dollars of her own money, maybe 
more if necessary, into this race, 
and she is pouring in equally vast 
quantities of her own outrage, 
directed not only at Bob Crane, 
but at Michael Dukakis (a former 
friend she has since called “the 
jerk in the Corner Office”) and 
the Massachusetts Democratic 
Party. She is, indeed, something 
of a political scorpion: an 
aggressive and solitary figure 
armed with a potent supply of 
venom. 

For all their sharp contrasts, 
however, Hampers and Crane 
share quite a bit — far more than 
an obvious desire to be elected 
treasurer this fall. In very 
different ways, both candidates 
have shown throughout their 
careers a determination to push 
the system to its limits, to take 
advantage of every angle, to 
extract whatever advantage they 
can find in a way that raises 
eyebrows, and often anger, in 
those who watch them operate. 

In the case of Crane, that 
history has led to a volley of 
accusations over the years about 
his outside business interests. In 
the case of Hampers, it has 
provided the fuel for Crane's 
furious counterattack this past 
week: a close examination of how 
Joyce Hampers and her family 
became wealthy and, more 
important, how they have 
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protected their wealth against the 
predations of the tax man. 

The result has been a campaign 
confrontation based not on 
competing promises or soaring 
rhetoric or sharply contrasting 
visions of the future, but rather 
ona duel of dusty press clips, 
with each side trying to dig as 
much dirt out of the old files as it 
can, to be hurled as far and fast as 
possible. It is in a rather bizarre 
way a truly substantive 
campaign. It is not a pretty 
campaign, but it is one Joyce 
Hampers asked for, and one that 
will only get rougher with each 
passing week. 

There are two important facts 
that distinguish the political 
career of Joyce Hampers. The first 
is that she is a tax attorney, a 
vocation that brought her into 
state government as an associate 
commissioner of Corporations 
and Taxation in the first Dukakis 
administration and as 
commissioner of Revenue in the 
King administration. In that latter 
post she was the 
commonwealth’s chief tax 
collector. 

The second fact is that 
Hampers is the wife of 
Constantine Hampers, MD, 
cofounder, chairman, and a 
major stockholder in National 
Medical Care, one of the nation’s 
largest providers of kidney- 
dialysis treatment. In 1984 the 
corporate giant W.R. Grace & 
Company bought 49.9 percent of 
NMC’s stock in a deal 
that totaled about $360 million, 
and subsequently installed. 
Constantine Hampers as a 
member of the Grace board of 
directors — a transaction that 
suggests the vast wealth of the 
Hampers family, wealth that has 
in fact made Hampers’s high- 
priced campaign against Bob 
Crane possible. In that context 
Hampers and her husband have a 
vested interest in minimizing 
their contact with the 
commonwealth’s tax collectors. 

That those two facts are 
inherently contradictory is a 
source of continuing discomfort 
for Hampers. Precisely because 
she is a sharp-eyed tax attorney, 
she and her husband have taken 
advantage of just about every 
legal avenue to keep their tax bill 
to a minimum; they have pushed 
the envelope, and in one instance 
poked through, with the Internal 
Revenue Service disallowing one 
of their more imaginative 
deductions and demanding 
$33,000 in back taxes. But because 
she has made personal integrity 
the keystone of her campaign this 
year, she has invited harsh 
scrutiny from those who don’t 
see tax shelters as appropriate 
lodging for someone who wants 
to handle the state’s tax revenues. 

The question of shelter, in fact, 
has posed a tough problem for 
Hampers. Simply put, her 
husband has lived in Dublin, 
New Hampshire since 1977, ~ 
though Hampers lists her current 
residence in Weston, 
Massachusetts. Hampers and her 
husband are still, by their own 
account, happily married; she 
says that “he simply enjoys living 
in New Hampshire.” Attempting 
to explain her husband's 

‘ preference for the Granite State 
last spring, Hampers was quoted 
in the press as saying he believed 
that the prospect of 
condominium development was 
threatening to turn Weston — the 
town with the highest per capita 
income in Massachusetts — into 
“a ghetto.” Skeptics suggest that 
Constantine Hampers’s love for 
New Hampshire may relate more 
to the state's lack of a personal 
income tax. 

Joyce Hampers has come under 
continuing fire for the way she 
has handled the two-abode 
situation. She successfully 
defended herself against 
Democratic charges that she was 
ineligible for statewide office this 
year because she allegedly had 
not lived in Massachusetts for 
five years; she proved that she 


has been a legal resident here 
since 1981. But her residence 
during the two years before that 
— when she was a prominent 
Massachusetts state official — is 
open to much more question. 

Hampers has insisted that, 
while serving as Massachusetts 
Revenue commissioner from 
1979 to 1983, she was living in 
Massachusetts, in the family’s 
home in Weston (which had been 
sold, for tax purposes, to a trust 
established for the three 
Hampers children). But she paid 
a New Hampshire residence tax 
in 1979 and 1980, held a New 
Hampshire driver's license, and 
listed the New Hampshire 
address on several political 
contributions she made jointly 
with her husband. 

Hampers’s campaign manager, 
Richard Callow, attempts to 
explain away those facts as a 
series of minor bureaucratic 
misinterpretations; Hampers, he 
says, never bothered to cancel 
her New Hampshire driver's 
license, made political 


contributions from a joint 


checking account listed under her 
husband's name and address, 
and in fact never paid the 
residence tax herself — the $10 
tax bill was routinely mailed back 
by Constantine Hampers, who is, 
Callow says, “an overzealous bill 
payer.” 

All those explanations may be 
true, but they strain credulity — 
especially in light of the couple’s 
documented interest in finding 
other creative ways to keep down 
their tax bill. In 1981, as the 
Phoenix subsequently reported, a 
federal judge upheld an IRS 
ruling that Constantine and Joyce 
Hampers had wrongly deducted 
losses incurred by their 
investment in a company they 
had set up to import and breed 
cattle. The United States South 


Devon company, the judge ruled, 


was not a cattle-breeding 
business, but an improper tax 
shelter; he ordered the couple to 
pay more than $33,000 in back 
taxes and interest. (The judge 
also ordered the other partners in 
the cattle business — Jane and 
Doctor Edward Hager, the latter 
being the other cofounder of 
National Medical Care — to fork 
over more than $37,000.) Of 
particular interest in that case 
was the fact that Joyce Hampers 
served as attorney of record for 
both couples in their appeal 
against the IRS — while she was 
the commonwealth’s chief 
revenue-collection officer. 

Callow again dismisses the 
matter as inconsequential: ‘Look, 
Joyce is a tax attorney. She and 
her husband got audited, they 
had a disagreement with the IRS 
over some of the numbers, they 
appealed it, and they lost. 
Happens every day.” 

But it doesn’t happen every 
day to the average voter, who 


tends to view an IRS audit as less - 


a routine business transaction 
than a grim ritual reminiscent of 
the more feisty days of the 
Inquisition. And it rarely happens 
to state revenue commissioners. 
Crane’s camp is clearly playing 
to those average-voter 
perceptions. Angry that Hampers 
continues to raise the issue of 
Crane’s past business dealings, 
which never resulted in any 
findings of criminal or unethical 
conduct, Crane backers are trying 
to play the issue right back at her. 
They are attempting to make of 
Hampers'’s disinclination to roll 
over and die when faced with an 
income-tax form — a 
disinclination, it must be 
admitted, that’s shared by a vast 
majority of the taxpaying public 
— into an integrity issue. Though 
acknowledging that there is 
nothing illegal about Constantine 
Hampers’s move to New 
Hampshire, state rep William 
Galvin, Crane’s campaign 
manager, insists, in essence, that 
it was part of a long-term 
calculated effort to sidestep a 
moral obligation to pay taxes; he 
notes that Constantine Hampers, 


for all his fondness for the 
Granite State, remains licensed as 
a physician solely in 
Massachusetts. That latter point 
is only circumstantial evidence at 
best, yet Galvin spins what is at 
least a highly plausible 
hypothetical scenario: “By the 
late ‘70s, I’m sure, Dr. Hampers 
realized that the future, as far as 
the money was concerned, lay in 
stocks and royalties, and the 
prospect of selling his stock was 
looming on the horizon. I’m sure 
that Mrs. Hampers sat down with 
him over the breakfast table one 
morning — whether it was in 
Weston or in Dublin, New 
Hampshire, I’m not sure — and, 
being a tax attorney, decided it 
was better for them from a tax 
standpoint to be living in New 
Hampshire. No tax on royalties, 
no capital-gains tax, no income 
tax — it just makes sense.” 

Hampers denies that scenario, 
and Callow repeatedly stresses 
that “the key point in all of this is 
that all anyone is talking about is 
her husband’s business. It doesn’t 
have anything to do with her.” 

Except that it really does: 
Hampers has acknowledged in 
debate that the money for her 
campaign has come from the sale 
of some of her stock in National 
Medical Care (no longer traded 
publicly, but still listed at the 
1984 buyout price of $19.25 a 
share). In interviews she has 
spoken of how she and her 
husband worked together to 
build NMC in the early ’70s; and 
in her most recent filing with the 
state Ethics Commission, 
required of all statewide 
candidates, she lists herself as 
still a stockholder in the 
company. Casting aside the 
technicalities that have meaning 
only to tax lawyers, Joyce 
Hampers has a great deal to do 
with National Medical Care. 

Given that, she cannot really 
distance herself from the history 
of National Medical Care — a 
history marked, according to 
experts in the medical field, by 
aggressive business tactics that 
included an apparent effort to 
gain something close toa 
monopoly in the field of dialysis 
treatment for kidney patients. 

Its tactics were so aggressive 
that in 1980 the state House of 
Representatives’ Post Audit and 
Oversight Committee issued a 
report that strongly criticized 
NMC’s repeated efforts to take 
over the dialysis clinic at 
Lakeville Hospital, a state 
institution in southeastern 
Massachusetts. Lacking state 
approval to set up their own 
clinic, area physicians associated 
with NMC had — according to 
the report — allegedly flooded 
the hospital's dialysis clinic with 
patients, to create the impression 
that the region could not get by 
without a new facility. If this was 
the strategy, it did not work, but 
the Lakeville clinic was 
eventually taken over by an 
NMC-.-affiliated group; the 
committee’s report called for an 
investigation into the case by the 
state attorney general's office, 
but no case was ever brought as 
a result of the allegations. 

NMC has in fact been regarded 
throughout its existence as a 
particularly hard-nosed 
competitor in the medical field 
and as a company with a knack 
for making the most of changing 
laws and changing markets. 
“They were very aggressive, in 
the early '70s, at taking 
advantage of changing federal 
regulations that included dialysis 
treatment as something the 
federal government would foot 
the bill for,” says a Wall Street 
analyst familiar with the firm. 
“They were a high-flying stock 
for several years. Then, when 
those regulations changed in the 
early ‘80s, the stock started to 
tank [decline in value], and 
management made the deal with 
Grace at just the right time.” The 
NMC partners have since 
branched out into other 
Continued on page 12 


KEITH W. JENKINS 


Hampers told him off. 


Ire calling 


he roots of Michael 
T Dukakis’s sudden public 

affection for embattled 
state Treasurer Robert Q. Crane 
reach down through years of 
political subsoil — down to 
election year 1978, to a meeting 
between first-term governor 
Michael Dukakis and Joyce 
Hampers, the tax lawyer he had 
appointed three years earlier toa 
post as associate commissioner in 
the Department of Corporations 
and Taxation. This was a meeting 
like very few the governor had 
had with his subordinates before. 
The door was barely closed when 
a furious Hampers exploded at 
her boss. 

Hampers, who, along with her 
millionaire husband, - 
Constantine, had been a vigorous 
supporter of the governor in the 
‘74 campaign that brought him to 
office, was angry about his 
handling of her department, 
which had become an 
embarrassment to the 
administration. Specifically, she 
was livid that though Dukakis 
had decided on a shake-up, he 
had elected not to give Hampers 
the top job at Corporations and 
Taxation she'd long coveted. 

Hampers did not take the 
disappointment gracefully. 
went up one side of him and 
down the other,” remembers 
John R. Buckley, at the time 
secretary of Administration and 
Finance. Fueling Hampers’s rage 
was the fact that for three years 
she had complained, 
clandestinely, to the governor 
about the bureaucratic lethargy 
besetting the department. For 
three years the governor had 
praised the job she was doing, 
urged her to keep plugging away, 
and promised her that things 
would be getting better soon. 

Despite his assurances to 
Hampers, Dukakis had been 
wary about moving decisively to 
set things straight at 
Corporations and Taxation. 
Shaking things up meant 
alienating the various houses of 
the Democratic political 
establishment, each of which had 
its own operative in the 
department, which a source close 
to Pukakis described last week as 
a “snake pit.” (Owen Clarke, the 
commisioier, came from the 
organization of Tip O'Neill.) 
Though Dukakis and his advisers 
acknowledged the truth of 


Hampers’s criticisms, they were 


~ by Scot Lehigh 


growing increasingly leery of 
what they saw as her prickly 
temper and querulous and 
confrontational style. “She was 
right about the things she was 
saying, but Dukakis didn’t trust 
her,” says a member of the first 
administration. “The sense of her 
was that she was a pain in the ass. 
But keep in mind that Dukakis 
does not like strong, independent 
women.” 

In March of 1977, a few months 
after whistle blowers at 
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Corporations and Taxation 
contacted the attorney general 
with allegations of corruption, 
Dukakis had gotten his 
opportunity. The administration 
and the AG's office planned and 
executed a raid on the 
department; in the aftermath 
Dukakis demoted Clarke. But 
when Hampers learned that he 
would not promote her, she 
requested what would be her 
final meeting with the governor: 
when she had finished reading 
him the riot act, Hampers 
informed Dukakis that she was 
quitting the administration. 

In an interview with the 
Phoenix last week, Hampers said 
she left Corporations and 
Taxation because she was 
disgusted that Clarke, whose 
honesty — if not competence — 
no one doubted, had been left to’ 
twist in the wind. But any 
number of Dukakis insiders who 
were around at the time say that 
the real reason was her pique at 
being passed over. “She left 
because she didn’t get the job,” 
says Buckley. “She was 
absolutely livid at the governor 
for not appointing her.” Adds 
Dolores Mitchell, cabinet 
coordinator in the first 
administration: “She had 
expressed interest in the 
appointment and 
disappointment in its not being 
forthcoming. I think you can 
draw your own conclusions.” 

Hampers had evidently drawn 
her own conclusions about 
Dukakis. Upon leaving she had 
some tart public words to say 
about the governor. And soon 
thereafter — without breaking 
stride — Hampers was 
supporting and helping 
Dukakis’s conservative 
Democratic challenger, Edward J. 
King, to whose campaign she and 
her husband contributed 
financially. After King upset 

Continued on page 34 
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Clemens: more essential than air 


PLAYOFF PREVIEW 


Life’s pitch 


by Michael Gee 


short-lived the joy of a divisional 
championship can be last 

Wednesday night, when Roger Clemens 
was hit on the right elbow by a line drive 
off the bat of John Stefero, the hitherto 
unknown Baltimore Orioles catcher. 
Much to Stefero’s dismay, he may well 
have done to the 1986 Red Sox what 
Gavrilo Princip did to the House of 
Hapsburg in 1914, firing the shot that led 
to the loss of the throne. To advance past 
the American League playoffs into the 
World Series, the Red Sox need Clemens 
only slightly more than they need 
oxygen. Interviewed on WBCN the 
morning after the accident, Clemens said 
he felt no pain and would be ready to 
pitch in the opening game against the 
Angels. As a competitive athlete, he was 
most unlikely to say anything else. Arthur 
Pappas, the team physician, was more 
circumspect. He pronounced Clemens’s 
status “day to day,” which, loosely 
translated, means “God, I hope he gets 
better fast.” 

if Clemens can’t pitch, and pitch 
effectively, the happy surprise of this Red 
Sox season will become just another 
footnote in diamond history. Since the 
league playoff series were instituted in 
1969, the losers have always gone 
promptly into oblivion. Who remembers 
that the 1975 Pirates succumbed to the 
Reds before the latter engaged the Red 
Sox in that year’s classic World Series? 
Who recalls that the Atlanta Braves were 
swept by the Miracle Mets of 1969 in the 
playoffs? When the Phillies won three 
straight divisional titles in the late ‘70s 
but failed to reach the World Series, their 
fans dealt them abuse, not tributes. 

This utterly unjust state of affairs is a 
perversion of the season’s traditional 
pace and nature, and has only one 
justification. The stakes forthe 
competitors and their fans are far higher 
during the playoffs than the World Series 
itself. Participation in the Fall Classic is a 
reward for past accomplishment; 
participation in the playoffs is just one 
more opportunity forthings to screw up. 
Accordingly, from the start the playoffs 
generate the excruciating tension and 
subsequent emotional catharsis that are 
at the heart of sport itself. And every so 
often, baseball worth a lifetime of 
remembering comes as a by-product. If 
Clemens is his peerless self this week 
and next, we may get just that from both 
elimination rounds this year. 


T he Red Sox found out just how 


Boston Red Sox VS. 
California Angels 


Pitching 

It isn’t just enough for Roger Clemens 
to go out and pitch in the playoffs. He’s 
got to be as effective as he was all season 
long, because the Angels have a pitching 
corps as capable, if not more so, than 
Boston's, even allowing for Clemens’s 
gaudy statistics. Few persons east of 
Frontierland are aware that as of 
September 28 the American League's 
premier staff belonged to the Angels, in 
categories both significant — ERA (3.83 
to Boston's 3.86) and home runs allowed 
(150 to 161) — and sideshow — wild 
pitches (50 to 61) and balks (6 to 7). 
Boston’s staff leads its Anaheim rival in 
other areas (walks, strikeouts, and, yes, 
even saves) by margins that are just as 
statistically unimportant. By the numbers 
and by evaluation of personnel, these 


Witt: no slouch next to Clemens 


two staffs are essentially equal. Ergo, it 
stands to reason that the advantage will 
lie with the squad whose manager best 
deploys his personnel. Angel helmsman 
Gene Mauch has already said he will 
employ a four-man starting rotation of 
Mike Witt, Kirk McCaskill, John 
Candlearia, and Don Sutton. Two weeks 
ago, John McNamara planned to follow 
suit, with Clemens, Bruce Hurst, Oil Can 
Boyd, and Tom Seaver. Now, with 
Seaver almost definitely through for the 
year with a knee injury and Clemens’s 
status a matter to be determined by 
icepacks, medical science, and/or calls 
for divine intervention, the spotlight- 
loathing Red Sox skipper will find 
himself in the glare of a national third- 
degree. 

McNamara could replace Seaver in the 


- fourth game with Al Nipper, except that 


Nipper'’s ineffectiveness since returning 
in July from a serious spike wound cost 
him the fourth starter’s spot in 
September. Since Clemens, Hurst, and 
Boyd had compiled an 18-4 record from 


August 20 through September 28, logic 
indicated, before last Wednesday, that 
Boston should install the three-man 
rotation most commonly used in seven- 
game series, a plan that would give 
Clemens three potential starts, including 
game four (one of two played in the 
Orange County twilight, when the big 
righthander ought to be unseeable, let 
alone unhittable) and, of « »urse, game 
seven. But the Red Sox have stuck with a 
four-man rotation throughout the 
season, even in the most dire 
circumstances, both to keep Clemens’s 
arm at maximum efficiency and to 
minimize the wear and tear on that 
priceless appendage. Now Clemens 
might not be available to start until game 
two on Wednesday or three on Friday 
evening. If that’s the case, McNamara 
will almost be forced to use four starters. 
There’s no point in disrupting your 
pitchers’ accustomed schedule if it isn’t to 
give your best pitcher another start. If 
Roger Clemens is only able to start two 
games, one of them sure as hell had 
better be game six (especially if the Sox 
are down two to three) or game seven. 

In any best-of-seven series, the least 
important game is usually the first. That 
isn’t likely to be the case if Clemens and 
Witt open up this playoff on Tuesday. 
Witt, whose numbers (18-10, 2.74 ERA, 
14 complete games, 206 strikeouts) can 
stand next toClemens’swithno 
embarrassment, is every bit as important 
to the Angels as Clemens is to the Sox. If 
he can outpitch, or outluck, the Red Sox 
in game one, Boston will have to fight a 
constant uphill battle of adjustment, 
seeking a trick to make up for its trumped 
ace of aces. If Clemens cannot open the 
series, the uphill battle will have already 
been joined. It’s not that Hurst or Boyd 
aren't fully capable of beating Witt and 
the Angels, especially in Fenway, but the 
juggled rotation will mean that 
somewhere in the series, someone 
besides the three lead starters will be 
given the ball in a vital hero-or-goat 
situation. It might be Nipper or, then 
again, it might be up to McNamara, a 
methodical man, to search for a sudden 
flash of inspiration. 

The Angel bullpen, like the Red Sox 
relief corps, presents more questions 
than answers. The primary finishers for 
each, Donnie Moore and Calvin 
Schiraldi, will see their appearances 
zealously limited to one or two innings at 
the maximum (one or two batters per 
game would be ideal), the better to return 
for the next night's crucial late-inning 
situation. Of the 22 games in which 
Schiraldi appeared through September 
28, he was the finishing hurler in 19. 
Moore ended 39 of the 46 contests in 
which he took the mound. It will be a 
sure sign of trouble if either man is called 
on before the eighth inning. 

So at least once, and probably more 
often, someone on each team will have to 
fill in the gaps between the starters and 
the finishers. If Clemens is absent or 
subpart for any part of the series, that’s 
more liable to happen to the Red Sox. 
With or without Clemens, the unknown 
quantity in any comparison of these two 
pitching staffs is Bob Stanley, the oft 
reviled, thoroughly inconsistent Red Sox 


- 
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twirler who has in his career been a 
starter, a middle reliever, and a bullpen 
ace. He will likely have his chance to 
play at least two, and now, perhaps all 
three of these roles in this series. Bob 
Stanley has been the designated goat all 
summer in Boston. He now gets his 
chance for the hero’s part. For Boston’s 
sake, he'd better not muff his lines. 


Offense 

The Red Sox hit for a higher average 
than the Angels by a full 15 points 
(through September 28, .272 to .257). 
They had exactly seven more runs to 
show for it, 768 to 761, largely because 
the Angels outhomered the Sox, 162 to 
143. In the spring rookie Wally Joyner led 


_ the league in all offensive categories 


(especially TV morning-news shows). 
Joyner’s production fell off, but he still 
had 22 homers and 95 RBIs. His 
considerably more senior teammates, 
Brian Downing and Doug DeCinces, 
have also accumulated more than 20 
homers and 90 ribbies (20 and 92, and 25 
and 93 respectively). With the exception 
of Joyner and centerfielder Gary Pettis, 
the Angels can boast all the mobility of 


~any Civil War monument, and very 


nearly the same age. 

Which isn’t necessarily a handicap 
when playing against those racin’ Red 
Sox, who still pretty much nolo the 
element of human foot-speed in 
baseball. Over the past month Boston’s 
line-up has achieved almost perfect 
balance between the guys who reach 
base (Wade Boggs, Marty Barrett), the 
guys who drive in teammates (Bill 
Buckner, Don Baylor), and the guys who 
do both (Jim Rice and Dwight Evans), but 
rarely does the team’s offense entail 
taking one more base than is strictly 
prudent. A lot has been written about the 
change in the Red Sox offense this year, 
accurate as far as it goes, but their 
archetypal big inning has shifted only 
from a three-run homer to a line-drive 
bases-clearing double. (Significantly, the 
Angels and the Sox are 1-2 in the league 
in drawing bases on balls, the play that 
most rewards the slow of foot.) Boston’s 
line-up looks more potent than 
California’s; it ought to be, and without 
Clemens it'd have to be, substantially so. 
But over the course of this season it 
hasn't been because the Red Sox haven’t 
hit the home runs folks have expected of 
them. Until they do, there’s little to 
recommend one of these teams over the 
other when they’re occupying the 
batter’s box. 

Except that Reggie Jackson — who in 
August said this season might be the end 
of the line for him — hit seven homers in 
September, three in one game. On a team 
that Doug DeCinces described as “a 
bunch of guys getting older who will be 
free agents this winter,” Jackson is the 
oldest (40), the most free (the Angels 
have already told him he won't be back 
next year), and the most alienated (when 
they clinched their division, on 
September 26, Jackson was 
conspicuously absent during the 
clubhouse victory celebration). Veteran 
Reggie-watchers know that all those 
symptoms indicate that Jackson could be 
the most formidable Angel of all. 

Reggie Jackson is one of baseball's all- 
time most-dangerous streak hitters. 
Reggie Jackson loves center stage more 
than Judy Garland ever did, and, as he’s 
as self-aware as he is stuck on himself, he 
knows this could be his last curtain call. 
Throughout his career, an unhappy, 
feeling put-upon Reggie Jackson has had 
a nasty habit of taking out his peeves on 
pitched baseballs. He is the Angels’ X 
factor, the only man on their team with 
the proven ability to seize control and 
twist the odds to his own satisfaction. A 
hot Reggie would tilt the delicate balance 


_ of these two offenses firmly toward the 


Angels. A cold Reggie (his streaks run 
both ways) would have the opposite 
effect. 


The other stuff 

Sometimes the subtleties play an 
enormous role in baseball. With the 
Angels and Red Sox, for the most part 
they shouldn’t. Neither team has a 
tactical or strategic edge in managerial 
mind-play. Each has a bench that’s not 
employed except under extreme duress. 
Both teams will suffer through three - 
twilight games that ought to keep team 
ERAs impressively low. The Angels have 
better fielding statistics, but the Red Sox 
strike out more enemy batters, thus 
mitigating their fielding deficiencies to 
some extent. Both franchises are cursed 
with an also-ran image that galls them. 


Carter can hit with men on base. 


One will overcome that, at least until the 
World Series begins. 

Conclusion: Some people heal 
quickly, some don’t. The red and white 
corpuscles now circulating in the vicinity 
of Clemens’s right elbow will determine 
who will win the American League 
pennant. If Clemens appears on 
Tuesday hale, hearty, and hurling heat, 
the Red Sox will win in seven. If he’s 
absent, or even subpar, the Angels will 
win in either six or seven games. In 
either event, don’t look for poor Stefero 
to spend much time on the New 
England banquet circuit this winter. 


New York Mets vs. 
Houston Astros 


Pitching 
The Astros began to waltz away from 
their NL West rivals the day in July that a 


Mets pitcher, Ron Darling, got arrested 
in an altercation in a Houston bar. 
Unnoticed amid the histrionics, the 
Astros took three out of four from the 
New Yorkers that weekend and 
subsequently disposed of their 
admittedly feeble divisional rivals with 
dispatch, going 37-22, .627, in the next 59 
games. The Darling incident is 
mentioned because it coincided with the 
Astros’ surge and because whatever 
happens in this series will be determined 
by who does what on the mound. 
Pitching is supposed to be 75 percent of 
baseball. In this series it’s impossible to 
envision an outcome that does not rest 
almost entirely on the performance of the 
two staffs, which have been blessed this 
season with peerless performances from 
both starters and bullpen. 

For drama it’s tough to beat clinching 
the flag with a no-hitter from your ace 
pitcher. Mike Scott (18-10, league- 
leading 2.25 ERA, major-league-leading 
306 strikeouts) was every bit as dominant 
a pitcher in the National League as 


Clemens was in the American — and 
please Fernando us no Valenzuelas when 
it comes Cy Young time. Since returning 
from yet another injury, Nolan Ryan has 
been every bit his equal. Bob Knepper 
had 16 wins and a 3.13 ERA and is now 
fourth starter behind those two and Jim 
Deshales, whose last start began with a 
humdrum eight consecutive strikeouts. 

Because the Mets’ four top starters, Bob 
Ojeda, Darling, Sid Fernandez, and the 
redoubtable Dwight Gooden, had, as of 
September 28, a combined record of 
63-18, it can safely be concluded that 
New York faced relatively few games in 
which it fell behind early. The Mets, of 
course, faced relatively few games where 
they fell behind at any time, especially at 
the end. The winningest team in the 
majors has been built around these four 
young men — all talented at least and 
gifted at most — whose collective 
excellence is what allowed the Mets to 
lap the field. Ojeda (17-5, 2.71) had 
perhaps the best year of the four, thus 
becoming the second consecutive former 
Red Sox lefthander to play an integral 
role in leading his new team to the NL 
East championship. (Maybe that’s how 
Lou Gorman will try to market Tim 
Lollar in the off-season.) 

There’s little to distinguish the Astro 
from the Mets starters. Given the prowess 
of them all, it’s surprising to find that 
either team’s bullpen had much to do 
besides plan where to eat after the game. 
But New York’s Jesse Orosco and Roger 
McDowell had 20 wins and 40 saves 

_ between them. Houston’s Charlie 
Kerfeld may look like he played one of 
the deputies on Dukes of Hazzard, but he 
had a 12-4 record, and the mcre 
conventionally shaped and g_-ierically 
named Dave Smith had 31 saves. Again, 
a preference for either tandem is solely in 
the eye of the beholder. 

Red Sox followers who noted the effect 
Clemens had on Boston’s staff might well 
conclude that excellence in pitching can 
be communicated through proximity. 
The performance of the Astros and Mets 
pitchers suggest that it can become 
virulently contagious. There is nothing 
beforehand to choose between the Mets 
and Astros on the mound. 


Offense 

Given the above descriptions, this is of 
necessity a limited category. For years 
the name Astros was synonymous with 
banjo-hitting. The bunt, the stolen base, 
and the sacrifice fly were the essential 
ingredients of the Astro rally, the typical 
fare of any inning in which they scored 
more than one run. Now, in Kevin Bass 
and Glenn Davis, Houston actually has 
two men who can hit homers, even in the 
trackless depths of the Astrodome 
Caverns. Bass, who hit .314 with 20 
homers, might just be the best offensive 
player in this series. Davis hit 30 homers, 
the second Astro ever to attain that not- 
so-lofty peak. Otherwise, Houston’s line- 
up is chock-full of guys like Bill Doran, 
Phil Garner, and Jose Cruz, the kind ‘of 
batters announcers call “pesky,” which is 
a baseball synonym for “shouldn’t ever 
let this guy beat you.” 

Maybe the best way to tell how good 
New York’s pitching has been this year is 
to look at its hitting. No Mets regular 
batsman is having anything like his best 
season. Keith Hernandez hit over .300, 
but not by much. Darryl Strawberry hit 
24 home runs, but his .256 average and 
frequent strikeouts made him the target 
of merciless boos on his home field. 
(Forget tearing up the field. The real 
proof that Shea Stadium fans are pond 
scum is that their team was 20 games up 
in August and they decided to get on the 
case of the team’s home-run leader.) 
Gary Carter drove in 100 runs but batted 
.247 and was noticeably less productive 
when he returned after suffering an 
August hand injury. The rest of the 
Mookies, Lennys, and Wallys in the Mets 
line-up fall decidedly into the pesky 
category as offensive threats. 

Although not reminiscent of the 1936 
Yankees, each of thes: line-ups 
presumably scored at least one run in its 
team’s victories. Facing each other, one 
run might be enough, two probably will 
be, and more than three damn well ought 
to be. Perhaps the Mets rate a slight edge 
because Carter has proved year after year 
that he can hit with men on base (not that 
he'll see that many this week). 


The other stuff 

With the two best pitching staffs in the 
game performing in the two parks that 
most favor pitching, inside baseball will 
Continued on page 12 
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Levy: “I know a lot of people.” 


Record heat 


Morris Levy's bad-rap rap 


by Jim Schuh 


from the television in Room 1606 

of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. A New 
York entertainment-business lawyer is 
being asked about Morris Levy, founder 
of Roulette Records and Strawberries 
record stores, who had been indicted on 
three extortion charges two days earlier. 

“Morris gave me a lot of background,” 
attorney Freddie Gershon tells inter- 
viewer Pat Mitchell. “I spent a lot of 
time with him.” 

In his room at the Ritz, Levy growls, 
“Bullshit!” at the television in a voice so 
guttural it sounds as though his larynx is 
located somewhere down around his 
stomach. Back in New York, Gershon 
prattles on, blissfully unaware of Morris 
Levy’s relentless stare. Gershon’s novel, 
Sweetie Baby Cookie Honey, centers 
around the rise and fall and resurrection 
of a rock star who is ultimately murdered 
by a record-company executive. 

At another point in the Today inter- 
view, Mitchell notes that Gershon’s 
novel claims that some singers are more 
valuable dead than alive. ‘There’s even 
the intimation that maybe the Mob had 
something to do with the death of a 
character,”” Mitchell says. 

As Gershon wades into his response, 
Levy lets out a deep groan. “Oh, gawd,” 
he mutters. “Let me tell you something 
about the Mob in the record business. 
You know who owns the record busi- 
ness? There are only six companies — 
MCA, RCA, CBS, Warner Brothers, 
Capitol, and PolyGram. Those six own 
999 out of the 1000, plus a percentage of 
the one point that’s left [Roulette is one 
of the small companies included among 
that one point]. So if there’s crime 


7 he Today show is beaming forth 


_ infiltration in the record business, that’s 


where the fuck it’s gotta be.” 

Up on the box on the wall, Gershon is 
still talking about Morris Levy: “Of 
course, he’s been characterized as a 
Godfather. | am not that’s 
responsible, with the connotations. I 
think he was one of the early, original 
thinkers of the music business. He was 
involved with . . . the integration of black 
music into white music. He gave it a lot of 
the feel for the street.” 

And on the street is where Levy is now 
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count of extortion and two counts of 
conspiring to commit extortion. The 
charges are contained in a massive, 117- 
count indictment; Levy’s part in it 
amounts to a cameo role in a complex 
case involving 20 other defendants. But it 
is the moon-faced, 59-year-old entertain- 
ment mogul Levy who garners the press. 

Levy’s indictment is significant be- 
cause he is the first record-company 
executive to be charged as a result of in- 
progress investigations into allegations 
that organized crime has infiltrated the 
music business. 

In an interview with the Phoenix, Levy 
said he has been under scrutiny for 
nearly three years. And he says that 
other investigations of his doings are 
under way: his business dealings are 
being examined by a federal grand jury 
in California, and federal investigators in 
New York have begun probing the 
financial arrangement under which he 


‘formed Strawberries record stores a 


decade ago. Levy says investigators 
believe he coerced businessmen into 


investing in the chain, an allegation Levy 
denies. 

Levy steadfastly maintains his in- 
nocence on all counts, saying that though 
he knows a number of people who are 


' alleged to be mobsters, he does not know 


of their dealings and they don’t control 
him or any facet of the music business. 
Levy. also says that he was indicted 
because he refused an FBI request that he 
become a government witness and enroll 


in the federal witness-protection. pro- — 


gram. Federal prosecutors decline com- 
ment on Levy’s contentions. 
* * * 

Levy’s current legal travails date back 
to October 1982, when, according to the 
indictment, Levy, Howard Fisher — 
controller for Roulette Records — and 
seven others allegedly loaned about 
$50,000 to John Lamonte, who ran Out of 
the Past, a record-and-tape-distribution 
company in Darby, Pennsylvania. 
Lamonte was to repay that loan at the 
rate of two percent per week (or 104 
percent interest per year) “induced by 
wrongful use of the fear of injury to 
[Lamonte’s] person and property,” ac- 
cording to the indictment. Levy says he 
knew nothing about this alleged trans- 
action. 

The alleged key player in the indict- 
ment handed down by a federal grand 
jury in Newark last month was one 
Gaetano Vastola, 58, who resides in Colts 
Neck, New Jersey. The indictment says 
Vastola went by the nicknames Tommy, 
Corky, the Galoot, and the Big Guy. He 
allegedly was among those who had 
loaned Lamonte the $50,000. 

Vastola’ has been named in con- 
gressional testimony as a soldier in the 
New Jersey-based DeCavalcante crime 
family, and was also named in the 
indictment as the head of his own 10- 
man organization that was remarkable in 
its diversity: trafficking in cocaine and 
heroin, gambling, loansharking, 
bankruptcy fraud, insurance fraud, and 
business fraud. The indictment also 
claims that Vastola and his crew avoided 
paying for long-distance telephone calls 
in all of this by using secret Western 
Union access codes. 

Levy says he has known Vastola for 37 
years. “He used to work in a rib joint on 
54th Street for my brother,” Levy ex- 
plains. ‘He worked there evenings keep- 
ing order and helping manage it, seating 
people and stuff like that.” 

Adds Levy: “I know a lot of people. | 
know a lot of people that a lot of people 
would say, ‘Hey, they’re Mob.’ I know 
people like that. I like a lot of them. | 
grew up around them. They were the big 
shots when | was a checkroom boy. You 
know what I’m saying. But that don’t 
mean | know their intimate dealings and 
maybe even if | knew I am not the type to 
join the witness-protection program. But 
I know nothing.” 

Levy also says that though he has 
made numerous loans to people, he has 
never charged interest. In the hours 
following his indictment, Levy says, he 
received numerous calls from people to 
whom he had lent money. Levy says 
those people told him, “I’m ready to 
come in and testify that I offered to pay 
you interest and you said, ‘Go fuck 


yourself.’ ” 
The indictment says that Vastola’s 
organization was not so charitable — it 


claims that Vastola and his associates 
repeatedly threatened Lamonte for fail- 
ing to make good on the $50,000 loan. 


Despite Lamonte’s alleged failure to 


pay up, Levy, Vastola, and members of 


Vastola’s organization arranged to do 
further business with Lamonte in March 
1984, according to the indictment. 

Prosecutors say that during the Na- 
tional Association of Recording 
Merchandisers convention in Miami that 
month, Levy agreed to guarantee a $1.25 
million extension of credit to Lamonte so 
he could ‘buy four million to five million 
“cutout” records and ‘tapes from MCA 
records. Levy says he expected to make 
$50,000 to $75,000 from the deal. 

Cutouts are overstock merchandise 
that fails to sell when first released and is 
returned by record stores to distributors. 
Distributors punch holes or cut slits in 
the album jackets or tape boxes to ensure 
they cannot be again returned by record 
stores. Cutouts are then sent back to 
stores and sold at reduced prices. Levy 
says he’d made considerable money 
handling cutouts in the past. 

It is not immediately apparent why 
Levy would have offered to guarantee 
the Lamonte deal. “He’s not my favorite 
person. He's a piece of shit,” Levy says. 
“He's a sleaze bag. I wouldn’t have dealt 
with him. | don’t like him. I didn’t sell 
him the records. Somebody else sold him 
the records. I wouldn’t have dealt with 
him. I threw him out of my hotel room at 
the convention. ... I said, ‘Get the fuck 
out of here because you're an asshole.’ 
Because that’s what he is to me from day 
one.” 

But, Levy says, he got involved in the 
MCA-Lamonte deal because a man 
named Sal Pissello, whom Levy had 
known through the record business for 
several years, came to him and requested 
assistance in selling the MCA cutouts. 
Levy says Pissello told him, “You could 
make some money, but somebody like 
you would have to sign for it because 
they will take your word for credit.” Levy 
says he responded, “It’s a good deal. I'd 
made a lot of money that way in the 
past.” (Pissello was recently convicted on 
income-tax-related charges and is cur- 
rently incarcerated.) 

So during the summer of 1984, 60 
truckloads of records and tapes were 
delivered by MCA to Lamonte’s ware- 
house in Pennsylvania, according to 
federal prosecutors, who say that shortly 
thereafter, things started to go bad 
between Levy and Lamonte. 

“He didn’t pay from the first order that 
went in,” Levy explains. “The first checks 
he gave bounced. ... We had meetings 
where I would scream, ‘You're a liar. You 
got money. ... -You’re stupid. You're 
fuckin’ with us.’ ” 

At some point during all this Lamonte 
joined the federal witness-protection 
program. And on May 18, 1985, Lamonte 
allegedly met with Vastola and two of 
Vastola’s associates in Hightstown, New 
Jersey. During that meeting Vastola 
broke Lamonte’s jaw, US Attorney 
Thomas W. Greelish says. Levy says he 
has heard that federal investigators had 
arranged that meeting and _ secretly 
videotaped the beating. 

“| didn’t order it,” Levy says of the 
assault. “I didn’t know about it before it 
happened.” Levy was not charged with 
any involvement in the beating of 
Lamonte. 

Eventually, Levy says, some of the 
records were shipped back to MCA, and 
Levy — making good on his guarantee of 
the extension of credit to Lamonte — 
paid off MCA to settle the transaction. “I 
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put in a check for $120,000 and I said, 
‘This will teach me not to sign things.’ 
Sometimes when I sign letters I make the 
happy face. And this time I put the sad 
face [on the letter],” Levy says. 

Levy said he had expected to make 
$50,000 to $75,000 out of the deal — not 
lose $120,000. “I usually don’t make 
these kind of dumb mistakes,” he says. 
“But show me a man who never made 
any dumb mistakes and I'll show you a 
man who never did nothing.” 

Levy claims that federal investigators 
told Lamonte not to pay his bill, as part of 
a plan to set up Levy: “I believe the 
beating was set up by the police or the 
FBI. ... Somebody was directing him. | 
think they set him up to get a beating.” 
Federal investigators declined comment 
on this matter. 

Greelish said at a press conference the 
week ‘before last that when Lamonte 
refused to pay even after the beating, a 
man named Dominick Canterino — who, 
Greelish says, has been described public- 
ly as a capo in the Genovese crime family 
— presided over a meeting to resolve a 
dispute between Levy and Vastola over 
who was responsible for settling the 
MCA bill. 

Levy acknowledges that he knows 
Canterino: “Dominick? He’s a friend of 
mine. I've known him for years.” Though 
he says he doesn’t know what Canterino 
does for work, Levy also maintains 
Canterino isn’t an organized-crime fig- 
ure, explaining, “That’s just something 
they throw in to sell newspapers. You 
know how those guys think. If three guys 
are sitting together at a table somewhere, 
then that’s organized crime.” 

Levy says that Canterino was present 
during a meeting between Levy and 
Vastola over Lamonte’s debt. But Levy 
denies that Canterino presided over the 
meeting. 

* *” * 

Levy says he first got wind of the 
investigation more than two and a half 
years ago via rumors that were circulat- 
ing around the music industry. But he 
says he became certain he was being 
looked at when he got a call a couple of 
years ago at his farm in Ghent, New 
York, in the Hudson Valley, from a 
telephone repairman. 

“He says, ‘Mr. Levy, | am moving your 
line. ... I got a work order to run your 
line to the post office,’ which is about two 
or three miles away. He says, ‘I am 
having trouble doing this.’. . . I says, “You 
know, you're not supposed to be telling 
me this here. That’s a tap you're putting 
in.’ He said, ‘Oh, I didn’t know that,’ and 
he hung up. My phone’s never been right 
up at the farm since,” Levy guffaws. 

In recent months, Levy says, federal 
investigators have turned up the heat on 
him. Levy claims they have been leaning 
particularly hard on Howard Fisher, a 
Levy employee for 30 years. Levy 
describes Fisher, who has also been 
charged with extortion and conspiracy to 
commit extortion, as a particularly meek 
man. Levy says FBI agents played for 
Fisher a tape they had recorded of Levy 
voicing threats against Fisher: “Like, 
‘Howard, you stupid fuck, what did you 
do today?’ But it’s with affection and 
love. It’s like a husband-and-wife fight 
when I holler at him,” Levy explains. 

Levy says that there have been other 
pressures brought to bear on him to get 
him to join the witness-protection pro- 
gram. He claims investigators have told 
his lawyer that Levy has been under 
surveillance for more than a year, and 
that Levy should cooperate with the 
government. Levy's lawyer, Leon Bor- 
stein, was unavailable for comment. 
“ ‘We've had a tap on the phones, a bug, 
and visual observation of him in his 
office for over a year. He knows what he 
did wrong. He better join,’ ” Levy claims 
his lawyer was told. “ ‘You're gonna get 
killed. You're gonna go to jail.’ ” 

It is an offer Levy told investigators he 
finds unattractive: “As a smartass, I said, 
‘There’s too many drug dealers and 
people I don’t respect in the fuckin’ 
program and | don’t want to be involved 
with them.’ I think the whole program is 
unconscionable. That’s my personal feel- 
ings.” 

Levy claims that after he refused to 
join the witness-protection program, 
federal authorities retaliated by 
launching an investigation into the 
financing of his 58-store Strawberries 
chain. Most of the stores are located in 
New England, with a few in New York 
and New Jersey; Strawberries is, accord- 
ing to Levy, “a very, very, very successful 
chain, probably one of the top 10 chains 
in the United States.” Assistant US 
Attorney Andrew T. Baxter, of New 


Jersey, declined comment on Levy’s 
allegation. 

Levy says investigators have asked 
several investors whether Levy pres- 
sured them into buying into the Straw- 
berries chain, which was founded in 
1977. Levy’s response to that insinuation: 
“That's bullshit. That’s just pure bull- 
shit.” 

* * 

For Levy, his current predicament is 
just another round in a career that has 
been marked by frequent business suc- 
cess and occasional trouble. 

In 1957 Levy formed Roulette Records, 
a label’he says has sold some 200 million 
records worldwide. Rockabilly stars Bud- 
dy Knox (who had a hit with ‘Party 
Doll”) and Jimmy Bowen (Knox's bass 
player, who had a hit with “I’m Stickin’ 
with You’’) were on Roulette Records. At 


~ varying points, Jimmy Rodgers (who had 


a hit with “Honeycomb”), Frankie 
Lymon, Tommy James and _ the 
Shondells, Count Basie, and Sarah 
Vaughan have been on Roulette Records. 
Levy managed Alan Freed’s rock-and- 
roll shows and was once an owner of the 
jazz club Birdland in New York. 

Until last month, Levy’s most 
notorious legal scrape occurred back in 
the early 1970s. Levy, representing 
Chuck Berry’s song catalogue, sued John 
Lennon for plagiarism because Lennon’s 
1969 song “Come Together” contained 
the line “Here come old flattop,” which 
had previously appeared in Berry's song 
“You Can’t Catch Me.” 

Levy says he and Lennon met just 
before the case was to come to trial and 
agreed to settle the case by having 
Lennon record several songs to which 
Levy owned the rights. Lennon began 
the project in 1973, with Phil Spector 
producing. But it collapsed as Lennon 
gradually sunk into an alcohol haze and 
when Spector shot off a gun-in the 
recording studio. 

Lennon later attempted to revive the 
project and gave Levy a rough tape of the 
songs. Levy took the tape and put out 
Roots, an album he released under his 
Adam VIII record label. The album was 
marketed only on television. 

Meanwhile, Lennon’s regular record 
label put out its own version of the 
record, titling it Rock ‘N’ Roll, in 
February 1975. Lennon  countersued 
Levy over the Roots album and won half 
a million dollars. 

There have been other Levy legal 
battles. He says that several years ago he 
was nearly indicted for assaulting three 
policemen but that he went into the 
grand-jury proceeding and convinced 
the grand jurors that the policemen had 
no case and that an indictment should 
not be issued. 

But there is another side to Morris 
Levy. He serves as a director of the 
Boston Opera Company and says he 
gives thousands of dollars to charity. He 
says he built an emergency room for 
children at his local hospital in New 
York, helped Boston’s Concerts on the 
Common obtain a number of acts this 
past summer, and has contributed re- 
peatedly to the United Jewish Appeal. He 
says he gave an unsolicited donation of 
$5000 to Christa McAuliffe’s high school 
in Framingham. 

Levy has refused to carry head-shop 
paraphernalia in his Strawberries stores, 
despite the temptation of the usual 500 
percent mark-up on such merchandise. 
And Levy says he once turned down 
thousands of dollars from a tobacco firm 
that wanted to distribute free cigarettes 
in Strawberries. “I wouldn’t do that to 
the kids who come into my stores,” Levy 
explains. “I love working, and I love 
Boston, and I love my stores. They're 
fun.” 

* * 


After Freddie Gershon’s mug fades 


from the television screen in Levy's hotel - 


room, Levy grows quiet. 

“My normal attitude would be not to 
talk to press,” he says softly. “I got to be 
honest and candid with you. I’ve decided 
to do it completely different because I am 
not here for the crime. I’ve normally 
always avcided press, | avoided ex- 
posure. I am really a taid-back guy. I like 
to go to my farm on weekends. That's 
what I really enjoy. 

“But here I’ve decided they are fuckin’ 
with me. They are fuckin’ with me and 
they put me in something where I don’t 
belong. You hear what I'm saying? If I 
belonged in it, maybe I'd have a different 
attitude again. You know what I’m 
getting at? So I’m saying fuck it, I'll talk 
to anybody who wants to talk about it — 
you hear what I’m saying? — and tell 
them the fuckin’ story.” 
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& THE MEDICS 


BEAT SURRENDER 
Wed., Oct. 88:00 p.m. 


PLATE-O-SHRIMP 
Thurs., Oct. 98:00 p.m. 


= 
SAM KINISON 
with CARL LABOVE 
2 shows —8:00& 11:00 p.m. * 
Fri., Oct. 17 


GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 
Wed., Nov. 58:00 p.m. 


RICHARD THOMPSON - 
Fri., Nov. 78:00 p.m. 


DURUTT/ COLUMN 
Fri., Nov. 218:00 p.m. 


Playoff 


Continued from page 9 


assume greater importance, as 
each manager is likely to scratch 
for runs by any method he can 
conjure up. If there is one factor 
that positively favors the Mets in 
this series, it’s that Mets manager 
Davey Johnson has spent an en- 
tire enjoyable year working as 
many of his chaps as possible 
into the ball game. Players such 


as Danny Heep, Ray Knight, Tim 
Teufel, and even Lee Mazzilli 
have been given the opportunity 
to win games with hits in vital 
game situations, and more often 
than not they’ve responded. In a 
series where runs will be at a 
premium, in a league where 
pitchers are required to bat, play- 
ers off the bench gain in im- 
portance, an importance that 
grows as each game grows later. 
In this playoff the memorable 
hits are as liable to come from a 
bench man with 200 or less at bat 


November 6 


_ 492-1900 or call Ticketmaster at 1-800-682-8080 (In Boston call 523-6633) 


Tickets available at Metro night of show only 


Show starts promptly at 7:00pm, don’t be late * Must be 21, with proper ID 
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Good Vibrations & most Video Connections, Out of Town Tickets, Harvard Square, eae 
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ss 


appearing Friday, Oct. 
8:00 p.m. at the 
erklee Preformance 

kleé Center Box Office, Telet 


0-3434, Oat of Town Tickets, 
all Strawberries locations | 


reserved 


as from the regulars and the 
stars. The Mets have more, and 
better, guys who fit that descrip- 
tion. They also have a lot more 


to lose. The first pitch of the - 


opening game will be the closest 
the Mets have come to being be- 
hind since before Mother's Day. 
If they lose, their season will be 
not just a failure but a spectacu- 
lar failure. Fear of humiliation is 
a more effective goad than many 
professional athletes like to ad- 
mit. 

Conclusion : Whoever’s pitch- 
ers are at their best, or closest to 
it, is the obvious, and correct, 
answer to who will win the 
series. But lacking omniscience, 
one can only assume that the 
staffs will cancel each other out. 
New York will win in six games, 
but invest cautiously. Try to see 
if your bookie has an over/ 
under, and bet the under. 0 


Shtick 


Continued from page 7 

variations on the medical theme, 
including an attempt to get into 
the new market for home 
dialysis treatment. To date Con- 
stantine Hampers and Hager 
have incorporated at least 37 
firms together, some of which — 
representing local dialysis treat- 
ment centers — do business with 
the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hampers presents herself as a 
no-nonsense, ethically pure busi- 
ness type on a crusade against 
one of the state’s most en- 
trenched political wheeler-deal- 
ers. In trying to draw a contrast 
between her and Crane; she 
stresses the fact that she is not a 
pol, calling herself “essentially an 
apolitical person, one who tried 
to run the Revenue Department 
without regard to political in- 
fluence.” That self-assessment is, 
like most political résumés, at 
least a bit strained. 

If Hampers is not a_pro- 
fessional pol, she is certainly a 
political animal: her tenure at the 
Revenue Department, after all, is 
best remembered for her per- 
formance during the 1982 scandal 
precipitated by the “confession” 
of on-the-take inspector Stanley 
Barczak, when she aggressively 
defended her political boss, Ed 
King. Nor was the Barczak case 
the only one in which politics 
entered the Revenue Department 
during her tenure. In 1984 the 
Supreme Judicial Court, deciding 
a case that had been filed against 
Hampers while she was still 
commissioner, blasted her for 
making an “arbitrary” decision 
that, she had acknowledged in a 
deposition, stemmed at least in 
part from her conversations with 
political figures at the State 
House. 

All of which is not to say that 
Joyce Hampers is a_ political 
wheeler-dealer on the same scale 
as her opponent. It is simply to 
suggest a truth that Hampers has 
not sought to include in her cam- 
paign image as a moral crusader 
— the fact that in politics, as in 
business, she is as tough and ag- 
gressive and opportunistic as 
anyone who plays the game, Bob 
Crane included. © 


Fellow 


Continued from page 6 

tennis game, which he resumed 
very soon after the investigators 
left his home, but it torpedoed 
the feds’ case. In 1977, plagued 
by a lack of hard evidence and 
the approaching expiration of 
the statute of limitations on the 
alleged offenses, US Attorney 
Edward Harrington — who is 
running for state attorney gen- 
eral this year on the Republican 
ticket with Hampers — closed 
the books on the Crane in- 
vestigation. Harrington never 


publicly explained his reasons 
for ending the probe, but sources 
close to the investigation insisted 
it was Merkert’s telltale heart 
that had kept Bob Crane out of 
the dock. 

The bond between Merkert 
and Crane, however, can hardly 
be detined by that single act of 
loyalty. Theirs has been a con- 
tinually evolving friendship, still 
being played out after more than 
two decades. 

As such, it has become one of 
the central issues in Hampers’s 
campaign. For the last four years 
Crane has been on the payroll of 
Merkert Enterprises as both a 
board member and a “business 
consultant,” receiving about 
$130,000 a year in consultant's 
payments and director's fees. 
(That figure is more than double 
Crane’s $60,000-a-year state 
salary.) In a scathing five-minute 
television ad last month, 


. Hampers referred to Merkert as 


“Bob Crane’s other boss” and 
raised the $130,000 question in 
this campaign: “What did he do 
for that big pay check?” 

Crane defends his business 
relationship with Merkert as both 
legal and ethical on the grounds 
that Merkert does no business 
with the state. And he denies 
Hampers’s insinuations that he 
cannot perform his treasurer's job 
while also working for Merkert. 
“I have been in and out of the 
food business for 30 years, includ- 
ing owning my own business. | 
have a great deal of knowledge 
about the food business. I should 
know something about market- 
ing, merchandising, and advertis- 
ing principles, and the movement 
of products in stores, as I guess I 
have proven in some small 
measure by the success of the 
product that we. sell in the 
Massachusetts lottery. Mr. 
Merkert and I have been very 
close personal friends for some 25 
or 30 years, and he looks upon 
me to kind of keep an eye on 
things for him while he’s in 
Florida; he’s not the healthiest 
man in the world, as I’m sure you 
may have heard.... I am a 
trusted and close personal friend 
of his, and I’m sure it’s his hope 
that when my days are over in 
public life, that I will even work 
there on a full-time basis. It has 
never in any way interfered with 
my work as state treasurer. ” He 
admits that many voters may find 
it hard to understand why he 
would be paid so much just to 
“kind of keep an eye on things,” 
but he explains that it’s “a very 
successful company, and as such 
the money, which is a lot of 
money by anyone's standards, is 
not a lot of money to him.” 

But if $130,000 is not a lot of 
money to Eugene Merkert, and a 
small price to pay for a close and 
trusted friendship, it’s likely that 
it will be too much for a lot of 
voters to cotton to. That like- 
lihood, along with her other 
theme of “after 22 years, let's 
open the books,” is a key element 
in Hampers’s strategy, as she 
hammers away at the Merkert tie. 
In fact, Crane, at least tacitly, 
acknowledged that likelihood 
more than a decade ago. 

Crane had, after all, worked for 
Merkert once before: his work as 
a Merkert consultant was re- 
vealed in a series of investigative 
articles by United Press Inter- 
national in 1973, the year before 
Crane had to face a strong 
primary challenge from insurgent 
Mark Furcolo, son of the former 
governor. The series caused a 
furor because Merkert was at the 
time a member of Coolidge’s 
board, and the bank had clearly 
benefitted from several of 
Crane’s recent decisions: he had 
deposited more than $300,000 in 
state funds with Coolidge in 
accounts that required the bank 
to pay below-market _ interest 
rates, and he had also — as a 
member of the Board of Bank 
Incorporators — voted to allow 
Coolidge to open two new 
branches in the early '70s. 

Continued on page 25 
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Troy beached himself. 


BRIEF 
CASES 


Continued from page 3 

toothless tiger seems more attributable to the secrecy 

with which it operates than to its composition. The 

legislature provided that “all commission proceedings 
shall be confidential and all employees shall be bound 
by such confidentiality at all times.” Such secrecy keeps 
the work of the commission entirely out of public view, 
and any complaint that comes before it never sees the 

light of day unless and until the commission makes a 

recommendation of discipline on it to the Supreme 
” Judicial Court (the commission has the power only to 
recommend discipline, not to carry it out) and the SJC 
conducts an open proceeding. When a complaint reaches 
that point, not only are the complaint and the 
commission’s recommendation unsealed, an oral argu- 
ment is also normally held in a public session of the high 
court. 

Restrictive as these secrecy provisions are, they are not 
without precedent in other areas. For example state and 
federal grand-jury proceedings have always been 
conducted in secret. Indeed, even after a grand jury 
returns an indictment and a case has been tried, 
transcripts of grand-jury testimony, other than testi- 
mony disclosed in the trial itself, remain secret forever. 
Advocates of grand-jury secrecy allege that such secrecy 
is necessary to protect the reputations of the presumed 


innocent. And in the case of judges, it is argued that 
secrecy is necessary if the judge under question is to 
maintain the proper level of discipline and respect in his 
or her courtroom while the disciplinary proceedings go 
forward. (Of course, none of this is a good excuse for the 
secrecy accorded tape recordings of trials and hearings 
held in public in the district court. Reporter McNamara 
actually had difficulty obtaining a copy of the tape of the 
hearing before Heffernan that has resulted in the current 
investigation.) 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the legislature, when it 
created the judicial-conduct commission, went even 
further to protect judges. Mere secrecy was not enough. 
The statute has the following remarkable provision: 

Prior to the determination to commence an 

investigation of a complaint, the judge shall be 

_ given thirty days notice of such complaint and shall 
within such time have the right to respond, in 
writing, to the complaint. No investigation shall be 
undertaken by said commission unless and until the 
judge has responded in writing or failed to do so 
and the commission by a majority vote has 
recommended that an investigation of a particular 
complaint be conducted. 

My research. has. failed to uncover any similar 
provision governing investigations or prosecutions of 
ordinary mortals. This rule is sometimes referred to as 
the “time to cover your ass” provision. It gives a judge a 
30-day head start so that he can, from a charitable point 
of view, prepare his argument before the investigation 
begins or, from a more cynical point of view, cover up 
the evidence of his or her misdeeds before the sleuths 
arrive on the scene. In every other area of the law, 
investigators are given the ability to commence their 
work before the subject has been informed and has had 
an opportunity to take evasive action. 

The imbroglio over Heffernan is noteworthy not only 
for its casting light onto the judicial-disciplinary process, 


but also for the fact that it is one of the relatively rare 


cases in which thé: public has been made aware of 
judicial abuse of ordinary citizens. The more common 
kind of complaint against judges — and the kind that 
has historically made it through the procedural maze 
and resulted in serious discipline or removal from the 
bench — has involved what's come to be known as the 
“hand in the cookie jar” variety of abuse. Thus judges 
who have been caught in some kind of dishonesty or 
corruption have been most subject to discipline, whereas 
“mere” abuse of citizens or of constitutional principles 
has aroused less ire in official quarters. 

Public-interest and court-watching groups have for 
years monitored the conduct of certain judges who had 
reputations for abusing certain classes of citizens 
appearing before them. Former judge Jerome Troy of the 
Dorchester District Court, for example, was long the 
target of such groups; they documented his abuse of 


KEN KOBRE 


McKenney: doomed by venality 


poor people in his courtroom. Yet those complaints 
didn’t get him off the bench. It wasn’t until he was found 
to have engaged in shenanigans with respect to property 
he owned at Tinnean Beach, for which he was found in 
contempt of court, that he had to step down. 

Similarly, efforts to obtain action against former 
Roxbury District Court judge Elwood McKenney on the 
basis of his abuse of those appearing in his court never 
quite made the grade. Ultimately, McKenney was forced 
off the bench when it was learned that he had lied to 
avoid paying the sales tax on an automobile. You can 
count on the fingers of one hand the number of judges 
disciplined for abuses of the non-cookie-jar variety. 

The proceedings against Heffernan are likely to test all 
these weaknesses of the judicial-disciplinary 
mechanism. The secrecy rules of the commission — 
especially the “time to cover your ass” provision — will 
likely be challenged both in the press and in the 
legislature. The hesitancy to punish judges for abuses 
involving people will be questioned. It will be more 
difficult for court clerks and judges to refuse public and 
press access to tape recordings of proceedings that 
transpire in open court. It will likely be recognized that 
though public proceedings against judges while they are 
still sitting on the bench may temporarily weaken their 
control over their courtrooms, excessive secrecy will 
likely wreak more serious damage to the public's respect 
for judicial authority. 

Public interest in the Heffernan case is so keen that it’s 
unlikely just to fade away. Somehow, the Supreme 
Judicial Court and the legislature are going to have to 
figure out a better way to balance fairness to accused 
judges and the democratic requirements of openness in 
the execution and performance of the public’s. business. 
It won't be easy. O 
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Continued from page 12 

In fact, the UPI series (which 
Crane now dismisses as “ancient 
history, a series of unproven 
allegations”) outlined a pattern of 
cozy reciprocities between Crane 
and dozens of bankers across the 
state. Using his discretion as state 
treasurer, Crane had deposited 
large chunks of state funds, at 
low interest, in banks whose 
directors were politically con- 
nected either to the state De- 
mocratic etablishment or to 
himself. (By contrast, Unity Bank 
and Trust, the only minority- 
controlled bank in Massachusetts 
at the time, had received only a 
small sum in state deposits, de- 
spite personal appeals to Crane.) 

The low interest on those 
accounts — at least one half 
percent below market rates — 
was estimated to be costing the 
state about $750,000 a year in 
foregone interest. But Crane was 
not suffering: during his 1970 
campaign he received contribu- 
tions from more than 40 bankers, 
totalling more than $10,000; and 
in 1966 his campaign raised 
$70,000 at a “friendship dinner” 
to celebrate his 40th birthday, 
with a large chunk of that money 
believed to have come from 
friends in the banking communi- 
ty. As one banker had put it, “He 
does us a favor, we do him a 
favor’; another said the cam- 
paign contributions were “no 
different from union dues.” 

In response to the ensuing 
uproar Crane broke off his busi- 
ness relationship with Merkert 
and said he would no longer 
“raise any money from bankers 
or people connected with banks 
by virtue of their being direc- 
tors.” In 1978 he pledged to 
institute a “linked deposit pro- 
gram, 
firm policy for determining 
which banks would receive state 
deposits. 

Those pledges of good 
behavior probably helped him 
win the primary against Furcolo, 
and another primary challenge 
four years later mounted by then 
city councilor (and later Boston 
mayoral candidate).Lafry DiCara. 
But by his 1982 campaign Crane 
was again accepting contribu- 
tions from bankers and bank 
_ directors, and he was back on 

Merkert’s payroll. And late last 
year study by University of 
Massachusetts professor Robert 
Campen deemed the linked de- 
posit program to be a failure. 

Crane can explain all this. He 
sees no reason to avoid Merkert 
now that his mentor is no longer 
affiliated with any Massachusetts 
bank, and he claims that some of 
Campen’s suggestions for im- 
proving the linked deposit pro- 
gram have already been im- 
plemented. As for the reversal of 
his pledge not to take bankers’ 
money, “Sometimes, well, we all 
have changes of ‘heart and 
changes of policy,” Crane says. 
“We all have to be flexible. 
Certain times dictate certain ac- 
tions.” 

This time Crane’s actions are 
dictated by the very real possi- 
bility that Hampers’s  weli- 
financed campaign may wind up 
forcing Crane to private life well 
in advance of any retirement 
plans. This week’s WBZ-Boston 
Herald poll showed Hampers 
trailing by only nine points, and 
Crane’s own poll shows him with 
a dangerously high 36 percent 
unfavorable rating; with virtually 
unlimited personal wealth to 
draw upon, Hampers is in good 
shape to mount a late-campaign 
TV blitz that could narrow the 
gap considerably. Crane’s 
response to this threat — in 
addition to mounting a concerted 
TV blitz with his own substantial 
campaign war chest — has been 
to call on the Democratic estab- 


lishment for help. 
-From Dukakis on down, they 
have responded. Indeed, this 


which would provide a. 


year’s campaign for treasurer has 
applied to the political arena the 
same principle that Crane has for 
22 years religiously applied to the 
treasurer's office — the principle 
that friendship, like 
Shakespearean mercy, blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes. 

If Crane has throughout his 
career demonstrated a tendency 
to cement personal and business 
friendships by the judicious ap- 
plication of capital, so too have 
his political associations been 
marked by a willingness to spend 
political capital wisely. Crane is 
known in political circles as a 
classic stand-up guy, one who 
will go down the line for an ally 
even when other pols deem the 
risks too great, and one who is 
expert at divining the political 
advantages of any situation. As a 
result he has come to sit at the 
center of a complex network of 
carefully cultivated political 
friendships, with tentacles that 
reach out to almost every major 


.player in the Democratic estab- 


lishment. And, like an octopus, 
when threatened he draws those 
tentacles close just before he 
begins to fight. 

Granted, not all the allies are 
springing to Crane's defense for 
the sake of helping a friend. In 
Michael Dukakis’s case vocal 
support for Crane seems to be a 
gesture of expediency and strong 
personal distaste for Hampers 
(see accompanying story). But in 
other instances, the political 
calculations are heavily mixed 
with genuine gratitude for what 
Crane has already done, or for 
what he may one day do. 

The clearest example of that 
dynamic is the case of Con- 
gressman Chester Atkins, chair- 
man of the Democratic State 
Committee. Eight years ago 
Atkins, then a state senator, was 
giving serious thought to 
challenging Crane in the De- 
mocratic primary. He decided 
against it, and the two men 
became allies; Atkins in fact tried 
later that year to talk DiCara into 
dropping his race against Crane. 
Six years later Crane was one of 
the few heavyweights who really 
stuck by Atkins, who was run- 
ning in a tough primary against 
then state senator Phil Shea for 
the Democratic nomination in the 
Fifth Congressional District. In 
the summer of ‘84, with Shea 
running hard and Atkins short of 
money with a fast shrinking lead, 
Crane organized several major 
fundraisers; sources close to his 


campaign estimate that Crane’s 


connections were responsible for 
bringing in between $70,000 and 
$80,000 for Atkins. That cash 
enabled him to blunt Shea’s 
drive, eke out a six-point victory 
in the primary, and eventually 
win the congressional race 
against Republican Greg Hyatt. 
Atkins has not forgotten 
Crane’s help. As Democratic Par- 
ty chairman, Atkins designated 
Crane to preside at this year’s 
state party convention in May. 
More recently, when the 
Hampers challenge took off, he 
lent the state committee’s bless- 
ing — not to mention manpower 
and legal skill — to an attempt to 
disqualify Hampers from the No- 
vember ballot on a technicality 
involving the state’s residency 
requirement for elected officials. 
Although the committee eventu- 
ally dropped ,that challenge (and 
though Crane disavowed it when 
public reaction seemed to turn 
negative), it’s clear that Atkins’s 
heart was in the right place. 
Crane has lots of other power- 
ful friends, especially in the 
legislature. House Speaker 
George Keverian is a major Crane 
supporter — a fact spawned by 
years of genuine personal friend- 
ship, and perhaps also by reports 
that, if re-elected, Crane will step 
down before his term expires, 
putting Keverian in a strong 
position to be elected by the 
legislature as his successor. 
(Crane, in ‘64, then a state rep, 
was élected by his colleagues to 
fill a vacancy at the treasury 


created by the mid-term resig- 
nation of a close friend.) Crane 
naturally denies that he has any 
intention of resigning, but 
Keverian has at least jokingly 
acknowledged the rumor: at a 
surprise birthday party for him 
last June, Keverian thanked 
Crane for organizing and emcee- 
ing the affair, and endorsed him 
for re-election to another term — 
“or at least half a term.” 
Likewise, Crane has built 
strong bridges to other major 
players inside the party. His links 
to Senate President William 


Bulger, 
cemented by Crane’s involve- 
ment in a political decision that 
Bulger protégé Francis Joyce be 
named chairman for life of the 
state’s 
Authority (even though longtime 
Crane associate James Hosker 
had also wanted the post. Crane’s 
campaign is chaired by state rep 
William Galvin of Brighton, 
chairman of the Government 
Regulations Committee (which 
oversees the state lottery, a key 
part of Crane’s domain), and 
himself rumored to harbor hopes 


for instance, were 


Convention Center 


of being treasurer some day. And 
Crane is both a longtime friend of 
Attorney General Frank Bellotti 
(who says he will probably make 
an advertisement endorsing the 
treasurer) and the employer of 

two of Bellotti’s children. 
Crane’s powerful friends do 
not all dwell within the party. 
Crane has long benefitted from 
close personal friendships with 
Boston Globe journalists, though 
these ties seem less binding this 
year. Two of the paper's most 
influential columnists, Mike 
Continued on page 30 
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Continued from page 25 
Barnicle and Robert Healey, are 
amigos of the treasurer, but his 
biggest backer, columnist David 
Farrell, whose column regularly 
sang Crane’s praises, is gone, 
forced off the staff late last year 
(in part when it was discovered 
that he’d been freelancing on the 
side for Merkert Enterprises). So 
far in this campaign the Globe 
has pursued Crane far more 
aggressively than in years past. 
But perhaps Crane’s most 
powerful media connection is not 
in the newspaper game at all. 
One of the treasurer's closest 
buddies is Jack Connors, presi- 
dent of Hill Holliday Connors 
Cosmopulos, New England’s 
largest advertising agency. Hill 
Holliday handles the advertising 
for the state lottery, an $11- 
million-a-year account that. nets 
the agency upwards of $1.5 
million in commissions each 
year. Connors obviously has both 
personal and_ professional 
motives for seeing Crane re- 
elected, and reportedly has as- 
sumed a major unofficial role in 


plotting Crane’s campaign. 


strategy. (Crane denies this — 
perhaps because another of Hill 
Holliday’s accounts is the Globe, 
which reportedly has a_ policy 
forbidding its advertising agency 
to take on political clients. But 
Crane’s TV ads have been 
fashioned by a firm headed by 
two Hill Holliday alumni, and 
one of the.ads uses an anti- 
mudslinging theme employed 
prominently by Hill Holliday 
back in the days when it still did 
campaign work.) 

There are other friends, too, 
There is Eddie McCormack, for- 
mer state attorney general and 
nephew of the former speaker of 
the US House, who is involved in 
the insurance agency that Crane 
hired to handle the deferred- 
compensation retirement plan for 
state workers; And -there is 
George Carney, the state’s racing 
kingpin, who is also involved in a 
printing business that does print- 
ing work for the lottery. com- 
mission. 

Crane gets touchy when 
Hampers and the press talk so 
much about his friendships. He 
points out that the Merkert con- 
nection is legal and that the 
federal investigation never re- 
sulted in the lodging of any 
charges of wrongdoing, and on 
those points he is correct. He 
maintains that friendships play 
no role in his decision-making, 
and that “the only criterion I need 
in making decisions is to take the 
best possible offer for the people 
of this state, to try to do it strictly 
by the numbers,” and on these 
points he is at best arguing a 
controversial case. 

Most of all, though, Bob Crane 
wishes people would talk about 
what he’s done, and about what 
Joyce Hampers has not done. He 
points to his pride and joy, a 
lottery system that brings in $1 
billion a year in sales and which 
he calls “the most successful in 
the country.” He talks. about 
reforms in the treasurer's office, 
the computerization of its opera- 
tions and the institution, albeit 
after a decade into his tenure, of 
safeguards to insure the state a 
higher return on its savings. 

“I've been in the major leagues 
for more than 20 years, and I’m 
batting about .350,” he told a 
reporter last week, lapsing into 
the metaphor of the avid sports 
fan he is. “She [Hampers] was 
only in the majors for four years, 
and she didn’t even hit .250.” 

Pursuing’ the metaphor, the 
reporter suggested that even 
among lifetime .350 hitters, there 
can be important differences: 
Crane, after all, wants the public 
to think he’s Rogers Hornsby, 
while Hampers wants us to think 
he’s Shoeless Joe Jackson. 

“Say it ain't so, Joe,” Bob Crane 


said. The charmer laughed his big 
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a new era in Chinese fine dining has 
now arrived in Boston. 
The ultimate in Chinese gourmet cuisine. The perfect 
setting for any special occasion. Our food and ambiance 
: will capture you and your taste buds. 


Robert Levey, 


Boston Globe, May 22, 1986 ! 
Try our Dim Sum, call 350-7777 


served daily from 9 a.m.-3 p.m. : ». Open 7 days a week (11° am - 4° am) 
“Style and substance” 
obert Nadeau 
The Boston Phoenix, Aug. 12, 1986 


33 Edinboro St. 
(Boston’s Chinatown) 


We are the exciusive italian gourmet food store. Fresh 
homemade pasta. tortellini. ravioli, homemade sauces, fine 


ported canned goods. nuts and dried fruits. sandwiches 
and salads. chocolates and coffee beans 


VIA LAGO PASTA 


218 MASS. AVE., ARLINGTON 643-6644 


20% OFF ALL PASTA, CHEESE, 
COFFEE BEANS NOW THROUGH. 
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FIGHT SOME OF THE WORST DISEASES OF OUR TIME. 
the American Diabetes Association. 


MICHAEL 
presents 


\ 


NIGHTMARE RETURNS 


19 
NOVEMBER 
CENTRUM IN WORCESTER 

TICKETS $14.50, $13.50 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE 
CENTRUM BOX OFFICE 


mphon all Box Ottice, 
an Ticketron | 


of the event will go to 
inority Business Development Task 


“AN AL HAYMON PRODUCTION 


last 


-audio-technica. audio-technica 


AVAILABLE AT FINE STEREO RETAILERS 
EVERYWHERE 


= 


1% & 2% Milk 
Gallons 


GARELICK FARMS 
NATURAL | 


WISE POTATO CHIPS 
REGULAR OR 
NATURAL RIDGE 
61 Oz. 


99¢ 


PEPSI 2 LITER 


cS $1. 19 


plus deposit 


FREE! 
Drakes (single serve) Donut 
with the purchase of large 
size, 16 oz. coffee 


At participating stores 
Limited quantities 
ristv's 
|THE LOTTERY 
YOUR SAVINGS STORE 


‘ 
Oct. 12th,7 pm. = Symphony Hall 
All seats reserved on sale at-the Sy 
SQUARE, GRACIA TICKETS, 
‘ WORCESTER, HUB TICKETS 
OR CHARGE BY CALLING 
TELETRON AT 
800 482 OBO . eo 
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with this ad 


Because life is not a spectator sport:* 


coupon cannot be combined 
Offer Expires 10/25/86 


- - 


$10.00 OFF 


ALREADY DISCOUNTED PRICES 


$30.00 minimum purchase 


a‘ 


Baker’s Shoes 


UTLET Cambridge 
RICES 751 Mass. Ave. 02139 PRICES 


(Across from Central Square Post Office) 


HARVARD SQUARE QUALITY 


ITHOUT HARVARD SQUARE PRICES 
¢ Mon.-Wed. 10-6; Thurs.-Fri.10-10; Sat. 10-6 = 


492-8783 


IN STOCK MERCHANDISE ONLY 
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STAIRWAY 


TO HEAVEN 


Boston's Rock & Roll Supermarket 
48 winter St., Downtown Crossing, 338-9835 
51-53 Brookline Ave., Kenmore Square, 236-8600 


any T-shirt with this ad 


any poster with this ad 


No Double Coupons « No Sale’ items 
expires 11/31/86 BP 


RED SOX TICKETS 
OCTOBER 7 
Four Tickets — Section 32 
BEST OFFER 
No Brokers 
203-225-3261 


LITTLE JACK HORNER 


JOKE & MAGIC STORE 
IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
ITS NEW LOCATION AT 
50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 
(Bromfield St. 
runs from 
110 Tremont St. to 
371 Washington St.) 

DROP IN AND SEE 
THE ONLY STORE OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD! 

We feature jokes, tricks, pranks of all kinds, 
magic and the largest inventory of Halloween 
items to be found anywhere 
LITTLE JACK HORNER 
JOKE AND MAGIC STORE 
50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 


482-0219 


CHARGE YOUR 


Phosni 


CLASSIFIED 
267-1234 


including: 
Alabama/Heritage Call 
She's Out Of My Life ™ 


Alumni of Art Blakey's Jazz Messengers, 
Donald Harrison on alto sax and Terence 
Blanchard on trumpet form the essence of 
“Nascence”—their Columbia debut album. 


RODNEY @ 
FRANKLIN 
IT TAKES TWO 
Motion / Broken Wings 


Leck 
Rollin’ in Our Love/ft Takes 


Rodney Franklin “It Takes Two”’ 
Rodney's keyboard skills are at their very 
peak on the innovative instrumental, “Broken 
Wings,” and the R&B hit, “Look What's 
Showing Through,” featuring Brenda Russell 
on vocals. 


ROUND MIDNIGHT 
ORIGINAL MOTION 
PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 


includi 
Round Midnight/ And 
How Long Has This Been Going On? 


Chan's Song (Never Said)/Fair Weather 


“Round Midnight” Original Motion 
Picture Soundtrack 


The Jazz Event Of The Year! The Original 
Soundtrack is produced by Herbie Hancock 
and features performances by Herbie, Ron 
Carter, Dexter Gordon*, Wayne Shorter, 


Tony Williams* and many others. 
“Appear courtesy of Manhattan Records (Blue Note), a division of 
Capitol Records, Inc 


NEW ALBUMS THAT 
DELIVER A NEW 
WORLD OF JAZZ. 


ON COLUMBIA 
RECORDS, 
CASSETTES AND 
COMPACT DISCS. 


FREE CDs FROM CBS!!! 
Come in and check out details. 


Ronnie Laws “Mirror Town” 

His new album, “Mirror Town,’ is the perfect 
reflection of Ronnie Laws’ singing, songwriting 
and saxophone skills. “Come To Me” is 

the hit-bound single. 


RONNIE LAWS 
MIRROR TOWN 


Come To Me/ 
You Have To Be In Love / 


including: 
Me 
Like A Crazy Man 


China 


Weather Report “This Is This” 

Weather Report continues to explore new 
musical terrain as co-founders Wayne 
Shorter and Joe Zawinul are joined by special 
guest Carlos Santana. 


WEATHER @ 


REPORT 
THIS IS THIS 


Man With The Copper Fingers 
/ Update / Consequently 


Blues 


including: 


RECORDS, TAPES & VIDEOS 


Southbridge 


BOSTON « Copley 


Square Kenmore Square Downtown Crossing AMBRIDGE Harvard Square 750 

Memorial Drive + HY AM « Airport Shopping Center (Barnstable Rd)» WATERTOWN + Mall- 
SOMERVILLE « Twin City Plaza» MEDFORD « 25 Revere Beach Pkway. * SAUGUS « Rte. 1» FRAMINGHAM 
+ Rte. 9+ DEDHAM + Dedham Plaza» BURLINGTON « Crossroads Plaza + Burlington Village «> CHELMSFORD 
+ Drum Hill Rd.» WORCESTER « 10 Front St.» SHREWSBURY + White City Shopping Center» AUBURN + 390 
Southbs St.» LEOMINSTER Searstown Mall » PEMBROKE North River Plaza PROVIDENCE, RI +177 
Union St.» WARWICK, RI + Bald Hill Rd.» MANCHESTER, NH « 1525 So. Willow St.» NASHUA, NH + Nashua 
Mall» PORTSMOUTH, NH « 1981 Woodbury Ave. at Gosling St. 
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Continued from page 7 

Dukakis in the primary, in Sep- 
tember of ‘78, and went on to 
win the November election, he 


_ Offered her the post Dukakis had 


denied her. 

Four years later, in June of 
1982, the Department of Revenue 
— the renamed but hardly re- 
habilitated Department of Cor- 
porations and Taxation — once 
again exploded into the headlines 
with new reports of wide-ranging 
scandal. On June 24, 1982, state 
undercover agents arrested 
Stanley Barczak, a_ low-level 
DOR tax collector, for extorting 
bribes from tax delinquents to 
“adjust” the amount of back 
taxes due. There was never any 
convincing evidence that Barczak 
was anyi.aing but the most 
pathetic sort of smalltime inde- 
pendent con artist. Nonetheless, 
word was soon leaked, by way of 
then Globe columnist Dave Far- 
rell — an intimate of both At- 
torney General Francis X. Bellotti 
and Crane, a sworn enemy of 
King, and a notorious axe-grinder 
— that corruption ran deep in 
DOR. 

Once again, Joyce Hampers 
was in the middle of things, in the 
middle of an election campaign. 
Only this time it was Governor 
King who was the incumbent and 
Mike Dukakis who was the 
challenger. Hampers soon be- 
came embroiled in a public braw] . 
with Bellotti and his. then first 
assistant DA, Stephen Dilensky, 
about the way the AG’s office 
pursued the investigation. She 
charged them with embarking on 
a witch hunt aimed at scuttling 
her boss’s re-election bid. And 
she didn’t hesitate to drag 
Dukakis into the alleged con- 
spiracy. 

At a press conference Hampers. 
held the week after Barczak’s 
arrest to comment on a break-in 
at DOR, she suggested the three 
might have engineered the 
burglary. She added that when 
Governor King had expressed 
skepticism at her suspicions, she 
had told him, “You can’t conceive 
of this sort of low-level tactic 
because you don’t know Michael 
Dukakis the way | know him.” 

Small wonder that Michael 
Dukakis isn’t exactly salivating at 
the thought of having Joyce 
Hampers back in public life and 
in an institutional redoubt from 
which she could — and almost 
certainly would — make his life 
miserable at the drop of a dime. 
The prospect is enough to set 
Dukakis frantically to work 
burnishing the image of a man 
whose 22-year-stint as_ state 
treasurer stands as an icon to all 
things Dukakis once found re- 
pugnant about state government. 

“Michael Dukakis has worked 
with both Bob Crane and Joyce 
Hampers,” says John DeVillars, 
the governor's chief of opera- 
tions. “And there is no doubt in 
his mind which one is the best 
candidate on the ballot this year. 
That's what elections come down 
to — a choite between candidates 
who are running.” 

But if Dukakis’s preference is 
clear, what's equally clear is that 
the grounds for that judgment are 
less professional than political. 
For all the talk of scandal and 
corruption, the probe 
precipitated by the arrest of 
penny-ante extortionist Stanley 
Barczak never amounted to 
much. Even with the cooperation 
of Barczak, Bellotti managed to 
secure indictments against only 
two other DOR officials. When 
those cases finally came to trial, 
in November 1983, separate 
juries — in deliberations hardly 
longer than extended coffee 
breaks — dismissed all charges. 
Indeed, in one case, a taped 
telephone conversation between 
Barczak and the DOR employee, 
initiated at the AG’s behest in an 
attempt to implicate that employ- 
ee, was actually introduced by 
the defense, over the assistant 

Continued on page 36 
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Boston’ improvisational: 


Theatre Company 


appearing at 


_ INMAN SQUARE 


Celebrate 
Ali Hallow’s Eve 
with us 
at the 
Brattle Theatre 


MIDNIGHT 
3| OCTOBER | 986 


December is coming all too soon... We’ve got something special planned! 


ImprovBoston * P.O. Box 965 » Cambridge, MA 02238 * 617/567-4225 
gx CLIP & SAVE 


SAM KINISON 


WITH SPECIAL Guest CARL LaBOVE 
Friday, October 17 


Two Shows — 8:00 & 11:00 p.m. 


STITCHES 


969 Comm. Ave. 
Boston, MA 


254-2054 
LOUDER THAN HELL 


9861 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


FREE 


Boston’s Best 
Comedy Club 


every Wed. 

& Thurs. 
PM 


482-0930 


featuring 5 of the funniest, nationally-known comedians 


Every Show! © 
Shows Wed. thru Sun. 


352-7300 


In our Starlite Theatre 
Now playing 


“SWEETHEAR 
Sept. 18th - Oct. 12th 


“COMEDY” 


The swank hotel makes an error in 
assigning rooms & 2 newleywed 
couples have to share a honemoon 
suite — the ensuing mixups will 
have you rolling in the aisles 


Coming next 
“It’s a Scream” 
Oct. 16th - Nov. 2nd 


In our lounge 


“COMEDY 
BREAK” 


Three standup comics Friday and 
Saturday nites Oct. 3rd - Oct. 18th 


This week featuring: 


Plus: 
the exciting all ages dance band 


“Streetsong” 
NO COVER CHARGE 


Fri., 9811: 


* 


D.J. HAZARD 


GUILTY 
CHILDREN 


Sat., 8,10 & 12 


FOR INFO 
Boston WY BLA CALL (617) 
BEST COMICS STAND-UP 


“BOSTON'S 

| ONLY 
UNDERGROUND 

COMEDY 
CLUB" 


1314 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 


BE GUILTY TWICE A WEEK! 


GUILTY 


CH\LVREN 


Comedy & Improv Co. 
Wednesdays, 9 p.m. Saturdays, 8 p.m. 
“Play It Again Cantares Comedy Club 
Sam’s”’ 15 Springfield St. 
tween B.U. and (Between Harvard and MT.) 
Tickets: $6, Students $4 


Reservations & Info — 734-9818 


at 
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BOSTON COMPACT DISC 


No records. 
No tapes. 
All kinds of music. 


COMPACT 
wise 54 b JFK St., Harvard Square 
Cambridge 576-2211 


DIGITAL AUDIO 


LOOK WHO'S COMING 


October 22 
Copley Place 


MARY WILSON 


of the original Supremes 
Dreamgirl: My Life As A Supreme 


JANE SEYMOUR 


‘Queen’ of the T.V. miniseries | 
Jane Seymour's Guide to Romantic Living 


CAROL BURNETT. 
Copley Place 

T.V.’s greatest comedienne 

One More Time 


K.C. JONES 


Coach of Boston Celtics November 8 

Rebound | So. Shore Plaza, Braintree 
November 20 
Burlington Mall 


These authors will be at Lauriat's to sign copies 
of their latest books. Be sure to watch for further 
announcements of upcoming author appearances. 


30 Franklin St.; Boston 
4 Washinaton Malt Boston 
Burlington Mall 
Copley Place; Boston 
Westgate MAIL Brockton 
So. Shore Plazé, Braintree 
Methuen Malt 
82 Central St., Wellesiey 
No. Shore Shopping Ctr, Peabody 


your COMPLETE bogkeatens Shopper’s World, Framingham 


Pleasant Lane Mall, Nashua, NH 
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Continued from page 34 
objections, to clear the 
defendant. 

Unsuccessful in both prosecu- 
tions, Bellotti was left to drop 
‘veiled hints about the case he 
would have had but for the 
suicide of associate commissioner 
John Coady, who killed himself* 
after rumors leaked-out that he, 
too, was a target of the probe. But 
when Coady’s family asked the 
AG to make his evidence public, 
Bellotti declined. Given that re- 
fusal and the two acquittals, in 
retrospect l’affaire Barczak raised 
more questions about the com- 
petence — and ethics — of the 
AG's office than about the inte- 
grity of Hampers’s DOR. She 
could certainly be blamed for 
careless patronage hiring, but she 
was hardly guilty of wholesale 
corruption. 

Objective observers who dealt 
with Hampers and her DOR give 
her mixed but essentially positive 
reviews as commissioner. Nearly 
everyone the Phoenix inter- 
viewed said there has only been 
one outstanding revenue. com- 
missioner in recent memory: 
that’s Ira Jackson, current DOR 
chief. Jackson gets credit for 
finally bringing the department 
out of the dark ages and into the 
Dukakis era. But Hampers also 
merits some praise. “I think that 
Joyce made some real advances 
over her predecessors,” says 
Frank Wolpe, who, as the director 
of Bentley College’s tax-studies 
program, a tax attorney, a CPA, 
and a tax-policy adviser to both 
the Carter and the Reagan ad- 
ministration, has more than just a 
political perspective. Although 
he stresses that “by comparison 
with Jackson, her improvements 
were small,” Wolpe says, “I think 
she was a good commissioner.” 
He adds, “A lot of what she did is 
overshadowed by some of the 
public bickering with Bellotti’s 
office and a very- unfortunate 
suicide. Until that point, she ran a 
reasonably successful ad- 
ministration as tax commissioner, 
and I don’t know if one can 
blame her for [the Barczak scan- 
dal].” 

John Foppiano, a senior tax 
partner at Price-Waterhouse, one 
of the nation’s best-known ac- 
counting firms, agrees, saying, 
“She was very helpful to the’ 
taxpayers, I thought. She was the 
type of person who would try to 
bring her people and taxpayers 
together to try to resolve im- 
passes,” 

Ned Hines, a tax lawyer at 


Choate-Hall, credits Hampers 


with important strides in mod- | 
ernizing the rulemaking so essen- 
tial to the administration of tax 
law. Whereas iriterpretative rul- 


- ings explaining the state tax code 


used to be slow in coming and 
privately issued, Hampers ex- 
pedited the process and made the 
rulings public. “There is some 
merit to her claim that a lot of 
reforms that have been carried . 
out since. started in her ad- 
ministration,” Hines says, citing 
specifically her work to set up an 
internal review system. (It was 
also Hampers who began em- 
ploying unitary taxation, a prac- 
tice the second Dukakis ad- 
ministration continued until the 
Supreme Judicial Court ruled in 
1984 that DOR needed explicit 
legislative authority to do so.) 

A more detailed evaluation of 
Hampers’s performance can be 
found in the report of a special 
task force on the DOR that 
Dukakis, as governor-elect, es- 
tablished in late 1982. Although 
that report doesn’t critique the 
performance of past com- 
missioners per se, in July of 1983 
the panel noted, “[DOR] has 
initiated over the past several 
years more efficient automated 
processes for revenue collection 
and cash management. Refunds 
for individual taxpayers have 
been considerably accelerated. 


-| _ Continued on page 38 
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PENTAX PVC55 VHS 


CAMCORDER WITH H 
instant playback, visual 
search, stop’ action, tape 
counter, time/date set, re- 
cord review, power zoom, 
mic, pause remote & ear- ¢ 


phone jack. 
NOW IN STOCK AT BELOWEST PRICE. 


MITSUBISHI 
OAK TV STAND 
Holds up to 
26” dia. 
color TV. 


VHS T-120 HQ 
BLANK VIDEO 
RECORDING TAPE 


A true HO recording tape 


$499 


$35 


Orig. $69.96 
1/2 PRICE SALE! 


With shelf for VCR and/or 
storage and glass doors. 


and guarantee 


JUST 


$3585 


“SATELLITE STYLE”’ 
HIGH RECEPTION 
INDOOR DISH ANTENNA 


Fine tuning knob. Perfect for VHF. UHF. 
FM stereo, with Manufacturers Market- 
Place exclusive 5-year. over the counter. 
MO questions asked. exclusive warranty 


‘Technics 
HIGH SPEED EDITING 
DOUBLE CASSETTE 
DECK Model RST20K 


Dolby NR, soft touch control, one touch 
cue & review, auto space con- 
trol, LED peak level meters & more! 


\ 


Konica MLI20 


2 Hour Super Quality 
Audio Recording Tape. 


vector research 
HIF! STEREO VHS 
VCR WITH HQ 


TOP SELLING 


(6) Fmerson. 


REMOTE CONTROL 
3-BEAM COMPACT 
DISC PLAYER 


COMPLETE STEREO RACK 

SYSTEM WITH CD PLAYER & 

DOUBLE CASSETTE DECK 


orig. $399.99 


cn 
wal LOW 
~ $100 = 8 key infrared remote, 15 memories, 
HEADPHONE $688 fase’ system: index sear, 
WITH ADAPT R. ital display, way repeat playback and stereo, 3 band graphic equalizer. 
wi rr A rs, iw nm Lf turn e wi 
SONY top rated 13” Monitor Style MODEL 
8MM VIDEO TAPE res Color TV b 25” CONSOLE COLOR nou “une 
3-HEAD WIRELESS TV WITH BUILT-IN MTS a ever gree? mer 
S 3 99. REMOTE VHS VCR & REMOTE CONTROL 
AM/FM & Cassette Sleek cabinet design, auto- Random access remote control \ 
Stereo Walkperson matic frequency control, built-in broadcast stereo, cable ready. 
Auto Reverse, Ultra Mini “field still” special effects lightweight and more! | 18 
Water Resistant Head- Model LL 
C-1312W G Sherwood MAKES, 
ars ‘an? 
DOUBLE CASETTE DECKS 10, 
Features include: - Sherwood surround sound - Sherwood up a Wi aileron 
SA FT Super Sale! 50 + 50 Watt per Channel Stereo Amp - Sherwood full select clo’ 
1206 RAD PACE POS Chromacolor Contrast Picture Tube for excep- Presets igh Doe, $399 
by on. h tional color & resolution 100% Modular ing Stereo Cassette Decks with Dolby - Sherwood Semi-Auto yoss wish a happy 


charges Sur 
garette ighter plug 


77 


org $115 


Reliant Chassis 178-channe! quartz electronic 
tuning with 122 cable channels Energy-saving 
Zenith Electronic Power, Sentry Programmabie 
Favorite Chan- 


Stereo Turntable with cartrid 
ed Stereo Loudspeakers, 
with Glass Front and Top. On Casters. - Black satin finish mat- 


Sherwood 3-Way Liquid Cool- 


high - Matching Audio Rack and healthy New Year 


a to all our friends and customers 


observing Rosh Hashana. 


$555 


SAVE $37.23 “ontY $4 99 ne!” Scan ched components. Reg. 
TAPPAN BOOM BOX BONANZA! 
Microwave Oven 99 ||. Sherwood AM/FM STEREO 

with Defrost | 14 wart stereo PoweR. CASSETTE PLAYER WITH 


Takes a minimum of valuable kitchen space 
30-min. timer. “Even cook” system. auto shut off 
power select control. defrost 


SPARKOMATIC 
ELECTRONICALLY 
TUNED DIGITAL 
AM/FM CASSETTE 
CAR STEREO 


10 station presets, locking fast 
forward & rewind, digital clock, 


CASSETTE BOOMBOX 
WITH DOLBY AM/FM 
&TV SOUND 


Sensational system includes 5-band 
equalizer, 2-way detachable speak- 
ers. soft touch controls. LED power 
meters and function indicators, mic 
mixing, 3-way power and more 


$17¢ 


loudness control and auto 
seek. 


HINGHAM Hingham Piaza (Off Route 3. 
SAUGUS Route 1, in front of Sears 


hat he 


WEST ROXBURY 1600 VFW Parkway (Route 1) 
WATERTOWN 75 North Beacon Street (Route 20) 


IM Shaws/Ames Piaza (Route 44) 


Exit 15) 


Marketplace 


DETACHABLE SPEAKERS 
it's AC/DC and all you could ever want. 
Back by popular demand! 


a MITSUBISHICAR SPEAKER SELL OFF!!! 


ALL 1st COME, 1st SERVED...ALL BELOW COST! 


Not ali models 
at all stores 


SG69TM 6" x 9° 3-way @ SG16CM 6 1/2" 2-way 
$G12CM 5" 2-way 
SG46CB 4" x 6" 2-way 
SG10CM. 4” round 2-way 


GUARANTEED 


WARRANTEED 
BRAND NEW 


OPEN: SAT. 10-5: SUN. 
NOON-5 MON., WED., 
THURS., FRI. 10-9 


RETUAN 


= | Manufacturers 
Belowest Prices On Over 50 Major Brands Of: TV * AUDIO * VIDEO * PORTABLE SOUND 
CAR STEREO SMALL APPLIANCES PHONE PARAPHERNALIA + MICROWAVES AND MORE! 
: 
BELOW ARE JUST A FEW OF THE BELOWEST PRICES YOU'LL FIND AT ALL 5 STORES: IMPOR call? \ 
Q yrs wie 
c 
| 
i 
i 
926-3057 
231-1735 ( 
| | | 
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The New England Premiere of TRUE STORIES 
a film by David Byrne 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1986 


AT THE USA CINEMA PARIS AT 7:30 P.M. 
POST-SCREENING PARTY AT METRO AT 10 P.M. 


Please join stars DAVID BYRNE, 
Spalding Gray, Jo Harvey Allen 
at a benefit for 
The Institute of Contemporary Art 


SECTION ONE, OCTOBER 7, 1986 


TON PHOENIX, 


Tickets $20 in advance: $25 the day of the benefit, if available 


Ticket price includes admission to the screening and the party. 
Tickets may be purchased Monday - Friday, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
~ October 10th - 22nd at The Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston 
Street, Boston, or by phone (266-5152) with Visa or Mastercard. Or by 
cash at The USA Cinema Paris, 841 Boylston Street, Boston, October 10th 
- 23rd, 1:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. daily 


Brought to you by: Pheenim 
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Greater assistance to taxpayers 
has been provided, particularly in 
the prompt response to taxpayer 
requests for rulings on particular 
issues.” On the other hand, the 
task force found, DOR needed 
improved internal inspection to 
prevent corruption, a more ra- 
tional and computerized system 
to ferret out tax cheats, more 
long-range planning to respond 
_ to state needs, more mid-level 
managers to bring the depart- 
- ment under firmer control, and 
better all-around management to 
keep it there. Hampers, like her 
predecessors, must bear some of 
the blame for those — short- 
comings. 

Nonetheless, the portrait of her 
that emerges is hardly one of an 
incompetent. “I think it is right to 
say that progress was made 
during her term of office,” says 
Oliver Oldman, director of 
Harvard Law School's _inter- 
national-tax program, who teach- 
es a course in state and local law 
and who was a member of the 
DOR task force. “She represented 
a breath of fresh air and a step in 
the right direction.” 

What all that suggests is that 
differences in professional com- 
petence between Crane and 
Hampers can’t explain the urgen- 
cy of the. Dukakis embrace of 
Crane. Nor does the explanation 
of a top administration official, 
who says that “she’s certainly 
someone who isn’t supportive of 
our policies. She's allied herself 
with the most conservative ele- 
ments in the state.” At best this is 
an oversimplification. Hampers, 
after all, has asserted her support 
of abortion rights (including con- 
tinued Medicaid funding for 
abortions), gay rights, and the 
federal ERA; because of those 
stands, last week she won the 
endorsement of the liberal 
Massachusetts Women’s Political 
Caucus. 

* * *” 

Dukakis’s decision to help 
Crane isn’t motivated solely by 
his animus toward Hampers. 
Those close to the governor 
consider it good politics as well. 
Although the liberal and good- 
government reformers who form 
the central core of the Dukakis 
coalition may be put off by his 
decision to support Crane’s re- 
election effort so aggressively, 
the Beacon Hill insiders, who 
control the governor's legislative 
agenda, should be impressed; 
after all these years, the governor 
has finally joined the gang. 

A few years ago, no one would 
have thought that possible — not 
in behalf of Bob Crane, anyway. 
Judged even by the lax standards 
of political congeniality, Crane 
has hardly been a Dukakis friend. 
In the 1982 comeback campaign 
the Dukakis camp was furious 
when James Hosker, Crane’s 
pollster (now director of the 
lottery), leaked numbers showing 
Governor .King — an erstwhile 
Crane ally — running far better 
than any other polls did. Another 
affront was more personal. 
“When Dukakis was being sworn 
in in January of 1983, Crane had 
the role of escorting the old 
governor out and the new gov- 
ernor in,” says another Dukakis 
adviser. “He kept Dukakis wait- 
ing for half an hour while he was 
bidding farewell to Eddie King. It 
was seen as a real insult to 
Dukakis.” 

But. Bob Crane is the 
Talleyrand of Massachusetts 
politics, a true survivor. He has 
since managed to _ ingratiate 
himself with the governor. Re- 
liable sources say that when 
House Speaker George Keverian 
stopped speaking to the governor 
after Dukakis engineered the 
firing of former House member 
Jim Collins from his post as 
Massachusetts Chancellor of 
Higher Education, the governor 


Continued on page 42 
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$19.50/$21.50 (PLUS S.50 RESTORATION FEE! 


“TICKETRON, TELETRON 720-2434, 

CONCERT CHARGE 497-1118, OUT OF TOWN TICKETS, 
"THE OPERA HOUSE BOX OFFIE, THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE 
‘GALL STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
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SINTON BEL | CONDE LAURER ANDREAS 
J MOOD A Matter Of Trust/Madern Womsn : / True Colors/Change Ot Heart VOLLENWEIDER 


On Sale 
5.99 LP/TP 


On Sale : On Sale 


6.99 6.99 


ANITA BAKER] Linda [Ronstadt STAND BY ME GENESIS | 
Rapture. FOR | Invisible Touch 
On Sale [CASSETTE On Sale 
9-99 LP/TP 6.99 Lp/tp ASSETTE 


6.99 LP/TP 6.99 LP/TP 


EURYTHMICS STEVE WINWOOD 
Revenge Back 'n The High Life 
Fall. “az 
\ 
Whew Comes \ On Sale 
e 
On Sale 6 99 if a On Sale 5.99 LP/TP 
reac» 
HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY HARVARD SQ. « MIT 
ONE FEDERAL STREET « 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
WITHIN MASS !-800-792-5170* OUTSIDE MASS |-800-343-5570 
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Where everything clicks. 


Copley Camera Professional Sales 
324 Newbury St., Boston MA 02115/(617) 267-9838/266-2201 


PROCESSING BY 


=Kodak 


MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


SEVEN- FEATHERS INDIAN: ARIS 


Distinctive pieces by 
published artists & craftsmen 


_BAUER WINES: | 


THUNDER 
FROM DOWN UNDER 


All in Wine Sale 
10% OFF | BOTTLE 15% OFF 6 BOTTLES 
20% OFF 12 BOTTLES 
Wyndham Estate Mark Swann 
Peter Lehmann Montrose Arrowfield 
PLUS - All Australian Beers On Sale: 
Fosters Coopers Swan Lager Tooths 


—— RESERVE SPACE NOW FOR —— 
Bauer's 3rd Annual Champagne Tasting 
November Ist at the Lenox Hotel - Call Today! 


WITH THIS CARD ONLY 


Phone Orders & 
Deliwwery Available 


BAUER WINES. LTD ¢ 337 Newbury Street. Boston ¢ 262-0083 © 262-0363 


_ Fine Wines & Spirits 


Credit Cards welcome 


Cakes for all occasions 
Cappuccino & Expresso 
Soups, Salads & 
Sandwiches 


Romanos 
BARERY SANDWICH SHOP 


o FAIRFIELD STREET © 


@ ENCORE 
WORLD 


@ ARMANIO 


e JOHNSON 
PAINTS 
BAUER 
WINES LTD 
. - 5 279 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02116 
o HEREFORD.STREET © = M-Sat 11 am-5 pm 
WCORE | 
AUDIO 
Since 1976 at 225 Newbury St., 
Boston @ 236-4646 
GLOUCESTER STREET : 
The affordable high-end. 
SAMANTHA'S DISC Apt, AR Connoisseur, British Fidelity, Creek, Fried, 
‘ @ FEATHERS race, Grado, Luxman, Mirage, Mordaunt-Short, 
Revolver, Sound , Speakerlab, Spendor. 
@ NEWBURY Plus accessories, used in components, 
FRAMING installations and more. 
a SQUEEKIE 
LARRY’S 


o EXETERSTREET 


33 Newbury St., Back Bay 

R.J. ROMANO 

M-F 7:30-6, Sat. 8-5 266-0770 
Attention PHOENIX Readers! 


This month, mention the 
Boston Phoenix and get a 
10% discount on Squeekie 
Larry's brand new, 100% 
wool scarves and capes! 


+ VINTAGE JEWELRY 

+ ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

GS - UNUSUAL GREETING CARDS 
AND LOTS MORE 


259 Newbury St. « (617) 7766 


a DARTMOUTH STREET © 


ARMANIO MEN’S CASUAL WEAR COLLECTION 
CUSTOM MAKE 
(available Oct. 15) 
Is something you need 
to complete your wardrobe 
217 Newbury Street Boston 
Tel: (617) 267-6678 


DAVID'S 
COOKIES 


a CLARENDON STREET 2 


o BERKELEY STREET © 


BOSTON 
exclusive compact disc store 


We buy and sell used CDs 


33 Gloucester Street 
Boston 
267 9291 


e ROMANO'S 
BAKERY . 


AMANTHA'’S 


PLAC 
loucester Street « Boston» 266-8888 


ewe K:IN SERVICE. Mon -Fri 10-8 Sat 9-6 


JOHNSON 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


355 Newbury St, Boston,MA O2115 Tel:(417)536-4065 


20% DISCOUNT 


On any portfolio 

i] with this coupon 

\ (offer expires 10-31-86) j 


110 Newbury St. 266-5385 


WATCH FOR OUR NEW 

FRENCH BREAD PIZZA! 

FINANCIAL DISTRICT KENMORE SQUARE 
542-1330 536-4343 

FILENE'S FRANKLIN ST. HARVARD SQUARE 
357-2353 661-4860 

ICE CREAM SHOP & SODA FOUNTAIN 


840-2 Commonwealth Ave.,Kenmore Square 836-4545 


© ARLINGTON STREET 2 


( FREE GLASS WITH 
| CUSTOM 
FRAMING | 
NEWBURY FRAMERS |I 
! 253 NEWBURY STREET « BOSTON, MA 02116 + (617) 437-9377 
| 
\.__ Void in connection with other promotions 
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THE BOSTON 


November 29 & 30 1986 


¢ The premier Health- -Psychology-Fitness 
event in NewEngland -. 

¢ The top Holiday sales weekend of the year! 

¢ Over 100 free workshops & demonstrations 
on wholistic health, psychology, spirituality, 

relaxation & fitness! 

e You are invited to Exhibit, but hurry as 
space is going fast! 


For Exhibitor information Only 
In Mass. 1-800-262-3976 
Outside Mass. (413)586-4269 


The contra war and economic With your help, vital vaccines, an- Nicaragua Medical Aid 
blockade have crippled health care in esthetics, drugs and surgical supplies Advisory Board 
Nicaragua. Acute shortages of the most __ will arrive in Nicaragua in as little as Ed Asner, Actor 


basic medicines create scenes like this 
one in Villa Nueva: 
A six-day-old baby with an infected 


six weeks. To ensure that our shipping: 
containers are filled to capacity, how- 


ever, we must receive your check within 


Owen Chamberlain, 
Nobel Laureate 
Noam Chomsky, M. J.T. 


‘Rep. Ronald Dellums 


umbilical cord. No antibiotics to treat the next 30 days. 
infection. No heti og ee it’s absolutel 1 that Douglas La Follette 
infec ion. No anesthetic to stop pain. gain, it’s absolutely vital tha you Wisconsin Secretary of State 
Nicaragua Medical Aid is ready mail the coupon below, with your dona- _ Frances Moore Lappé 
to buy and ship the drugs and vaccines _ tion, immediately. Director, Food First 
most urgently needed in this nation un- To save a life, they could not afford Salvador Luria, Nobel Laureate 
der seige. All we need is cash. And so _ to wait for anesthetic in Villa Nueva. Holly Near, Entertainer 
Gus Newport, Mayor of Berkeley 
we're asking you. But if you take generous action now, | inuc Pauling, Nobel Laureate 
Because we have access to a hundreds of children can be spared Benjamin Spock, M.D. 
church-related source of pharmaceuti- the pain. . George Wald, Nobel Laureate 


cals, every dollar you give buys at least 
ten dollars worth of medicine. Your 
contribution of . . . 

$25 will deliver 12,000 doses of 
penicillin, enough to treat four hundred 
infections among peasants being 
reached by medical care for the first 
time in Nicaragua’s history. 

$50 will buy enough medicine to 


I’m going to make a difference. 


$50 (= $500) $100 (= $1000) More $ 


I'm going to help the children. I understand my tax-deductible donation will 
deliver at least ten times its face value in urgently needed medical supplies 
directly to the health clinics in Nicaragua. Enclosed is 7) $25 (= $250) 


C) My group can pledge continuing support. Send us a list of what’s needed. 


care for 66 TB victims for a month—in pes 


a nation which had to have a revolution mate ; — red 
to make sure children were vaccinated Bill my VISA MasterCard 
against the disease. 


$100 can restock a rural dispensary 
serving an entire district, operating de- 
spite contra terror attacks which have 
leveled 61 health facilities in four years. 


Please make your tax-deductible contribution payable to: 
Capp St. Foundation/Nicaragua Medical Aid. afte Corp 


Nicaragua Medical Aid 


Produced by Public Media Center Box 3024, Santa Clara, CA 95055 (415) 420-9678 
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Continued from page 38 

asked Crane “s play the role of 
intermediary. Crane, a former 
House member and a friend of 
Keverian’s, arranged an appoint- 
ment between the two that broke 
the political ice even if it didn’t 
thaw the Arctic chill. 

But supporting Crane is good 
politics beyond the return of a 
favor. Although it tarnishes 
Dukakis’s reformer image, in a. 
race against a minor political 
character such as George Kariotis, 
that can’t hurt him much. Mean- 
while, helping Crane sends a 


_ message to the insider crowd that 


even now has only an uneasy. 
modus vivendi with, and little 
real affection for, the governor. 
One Dukakis political pro puts it 
this way: “It’s a no-lose situation. 
If he helps Crane and Crane 
wins, he'll be seen as the guy who 
pulled him out of the fire. If he 
helps and Crane loses, it will be, 
‘Well, he did his best, but Crane 
was a dead duck.’” Either way, 
the message sent to the Massa- 
chusetts political establishment, 
where Crane’s influence far 
outstrips his constitutional im- 
portance, is that the new Dukakis 
is willing to extend them a 
helping hand. 

After his nightmarish ex- 
perience with Joyce Hampers, for 
Mike Dukakis, Bob Crane may be 
a strange but nonetheless com- 
forting bedfellow. 


Personally 


Continued from page 2 

wanting to be marked as.a squid 
who spends his days in the john, 
I made like I was one of the two- 
year-olds and said in a Pee-wee 
Herman voice, ‘‘Go away.” 
(Note: to perfect this mimic man- 
euver, you can leave a little drib- 
ble around the bowl.) Another 
time, I was trying to interview a 
200-pound lady. First thing she 
said was “You're Jewish, right. 
I'm German. We used to rule the 
world.” In mid-interview the 
urge hit. For some reason | did 
not want to lock myself in her 
bathroom. 

To put all this pissing and 
moaning in perspective, | sought 
the counsel of my friend Dick. He 
said the particulars of pissing 
constitute a great division be- 
tween the sexes. He said, “It is an 
awesome advantage for the male 
to be able to piss on the side of 
the road.” 

I have three salient quotes from 
women on the subject. A friend, 
Spunky, said: “Women can do it, 
but bushes are a prerequisite.” 
The Indian, Suzie Paul, lament- 
ing winter on the streets, said: 
“When you're a woman and 
you've got to find a place to drop 
your laundry, it's difficult. My 
poor bumsky’s had _ poor 
frostbite.” And the mother of my 
friend Christine, noting a certain 
anatomical. advantage held by 
boys over girls, said: “Handy 
thing to have at a picnic.” 

Dick, 42, said some males in 
our society measure their virility 
by the speed and length with 
which they can uncork their 
bodily fluids. He said, “As I’ve 
gotten older, I've lost a yard off 
my fastball. There’s nothing 
more depressing than not being 
able to shoot that high six-to- 
eight-foot stream. I’m real proud 
that my son has a high hard one.” 
Dick said my injury is the penile 
equivalent of a torn rotator cuff. 
Instead of throwing Roger 
Clemens fastballs, | am forced to 
offer up Joe Cowley junkballs. 
And now I understand why this 
mystery disorder has me so 

off. Not only is this 
bacteria a royal inconvenience; 
it’s also been messing with my 
manhood. 

And I can’t even garner sym- 
pathy from the masses by limp- 
ing or wearing itina sling. O 
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The 
ethical 
issues 

of 
transplants 


by Neil Miller 


ohn Furneaux is waiting for someone to die. 
The 45-year-old former banker from 
Brockton has a congenital heart-lung 
ailment. He wears a beeper at all times, and 
when it goes off, he will be on an operating-room 
table within a few hours, receiving a heart-lung 
transplant. “You feel badly that you are in 
competition with other people to live,” he says. 
“While I was in Pittsburgh [at the University of 
Pittsburgh Medical Center, where he went to be 
evaluated for surgery] , I met someone who is also on 
the list for a heart-lung transplant. We were both 
waiting for the heart of a Type O, six-foot, 190-pound 
person to become available. There have been times 
since then when you think, ‘I wonder if this guy’s still 
hanging on.’ ” Furneaux has been waiting for 14 
months now. When a heart-lung block finally does 
become available, he will have a 50 percent chance of 
surviving the first year after the operation. 

Susan Weiss, a 33-year-old Somerville writer and 
adult-education teacher, waited six months for a new 
cornea. During that period she felt her life was on 
Continued on page 4 
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SPICE AND LIFE 


Ralph Polcari has been 
selling coffee in the North End 
since he was tall enough to see 
over the counters at the shop 
his father established in 1932. 
“This is the hub,” Polcari says 
of his birthplace. “You can 
walk to the Garden, you can 
walk to the harbor, to 
downtown. You got 
everything you need right 
here.” If the North End is the 
hub, then Polcari’s, located 
smack in the middle of things, 
at the corner of Salem and 
Parmeter Streets, must be the 
hub of the hub. And you can 
get just about everything to 
suit your fancy here — at least 
20 kinds of fresh-roasted 
coffee beans, sold whole or 
ground to order; more than 100 
spices shipped in from all over 
the world; all kinds of beans, 
nuts, chickpeas, cheeses, cold 
cuts, and a brilliant assortment 
of penny candy, including 
bull’s eyes, crystal mints, nut 
squirrels, and nonpareils. 

The store is a neighborhood 
institution, and Ralph Polcari 
seems to know everybody. 


hello or maybe just to breathe 
in the wonderful smells. The 
coffee — try the Italian Roast 
and the Sambucca Espresso, 
though you won't go wrong 
with the Kona or Top of the 
Andes, either — is what makes 
the place smell so great; it is 
also the mainstay of the 
business. Tea drinkers will not 
find themselves neglected; 
there are a dozen kinds of. 
loose English and Chinese teas 
for sale, not to mention boxes 
of Red Rose and Celestial 
Seasonings. Polcari is 
especially proud of his spice 
department, which he started 
in 1969 when he took over the 
business from his father. 
“People come in wanting ‘just 
a pinch’ of some exotic spice 
for a special recipe they’re only 
going to make once in a while, 
and I can give it to them,” he 
says. “You can buy as little or 
as much as you want.” 

Polcari’s is located at 105 
Salem Street, in the North 
End, and is open Monday 
through Saturday from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Call 227-0786 for 
more information. 
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People keep dropping in to say 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Last year’s avant-garde 
dream kitchen was all black 
rubber and industrial steel. 
This year the Miami/LA 
influence is felt in the pastel . 
colors and cartoon shapes 
available for the room that is 
the heart of the house. Those 
of you who follow such trends 
know that kitchen design is a 
fascinating key for decoding 
how women are viewed in this 
society. Now the Museum of 
Our National Heritage, in 
Lexington, is opening an 
exhibit called “Impact: 
Technology in the Kitchen, 
1830-1986” that provides 
plenty of, well, food for 
thought. 

“Technological 
achievements in the 19th and 
20th centuries have done little 
to redefine the job of 
housework performed by over 
half the population,” notes 
exhibit project director Dolores 
Root, deputy director of the 
Brattleboro Museum and Art 
Center, in Vermont, which put 
together the traveling 
exhibition. “Instead of 
progress, the impact of 


technology in the kitchen has 
been to buttress the social and 
economic structure that makes 
‘more work for mother.’” 

Through its display of actual 
kitchen tools and appliances 
from the last 150 years, the 
exhibit traces an evolution of 
dubious progress. In the low- 
tech kitchen of the 1850s, men 
shared the housework — they 
chopped wood for the stove 
and helped store perishables in 
the icebox. By the turn of the 
century the first gas stoves 
were available, as were 
cabinets with compartments 
for filing bills, recipes, and 
other papers so that the 
housewife, left alone now that 
her husband was off at the 
factory, could run her home 
efficiently, applying modern . 
industrial principles to her 
work. 

The introduction of electrical 
appliances in the first half of 
this century radically altered 
the face of housework. During 
the postwar, baby-boom 
period, the suburban 
housewife and mother became 


the national model, and fancy 


kitchens became sought-after 
status symbols. Enter the 
microwave, the pasta machine, 
the Cuisinart, the electronic- 
memory range that does 
everything except shop for 
food. Today’s kitchen is a 
veritable den of efficiency, but 
standards of living have risen 
so high they've virtually 


canceled out all progress, 
keeping guess who in the 
kitchen. As social historian 
Martha Coons reminds us, 
despite all our fancy 
equipment, “chopping is still 
chopping and it requires 
human effort.” 

“Impact: Technology in the 
Kitchen, 1830-1986” will be on 


display at the Museum of Our 
National Heritage, 33 Marrett 
Road, Lexington, 
Massachusetts, from 
September 28 through 
February 15. Open Monday 
through Saturday from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. and on Sunday from 
noon to 5 p.m. For more 
information call 861-6559. 
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.. Pepper grinders are those 
‘Targe wooden objects waiters 
wave over your plate just as 
you're about to put the first 
mouthful of your dinner in 
your mouth. You are asked 
whether you would like 
freshly ground pepper on your 
mahi-mahi with coriander or 
whatever it is you've ordered. 
The entire procedure can 
become somewhat 
embarrassing. 
In the past several years, 
we've noticed that pepper 
.grinders have seemed tobe _ 
getting bigger and bigger and ~ 


are now at the point where 
they more closely resemble 
baseball bats than condiment 
containers. We asked several 
restaurant-types around town 
why. “So that you can reach 
over the table,” answered one 
-waiter who asked to remain 
anonymous. “Mostly I think 
it’s for style and that it’s 
ostentatious,” said Jena 
Harlow, manager of 
Cambridge’s Ocean Club, “but 
at least you don’t have to fill 
them so often.” 

In an informal survey to 
decide who has the biggest 
pepper grinder in Boston, we 
noted that the Ocean Club 
makes do with one of only 
eight inches. David's of the 
North End boasts two, one 
nine inches and the other 


twice as long. Division 16, on 
Boylston Street, earns special 
mention for its use of a Dom 
Perignon bottle converted into 
a pepper grinder. “Ours may 


not be the longest,” quips 


Division 16 owner Ken 
Pittman, “but it’s the thickest.” 
Still, the Ritz Hotel wins top 
prize — it features a pepper 
grinder standing two feet tall 
that is used in the formal 
dining rooms and at banquets 
(not, however, for room 
service), 

So, we asked journalist 
Michael O’Loughlin, an 
erstwhile waiter in New York 
and Boston, what's all this fuss 
about size? “Fresh pepper is 
fresh pepper,” he said tersely, 
“but when it comes to 
grinders, size is all.” 


by Jean Callahan 
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BEER 
NEAR 


Hey, beer lovers! At long last 
the Commonwealth Brewing 
Company seems ready to open 
its downstairs tap room to 
“serious” beer drinkers, who'll 
be able to watch their favorite 
beverage being brewed while 
they hoist aloft their mugs. 
Upstairs, diners will continue 
to enjoy a warehouse-sized 
area made warmer and cozier 
by cedar and copper accents 
and a dozen oversize plants. 
The room has been attracting 
as many as 1100 diners and 

' drinkers on weekends, and no 
one will miss the congestion 
caused up till now by the oft- 
delayed opening of the 
downstairs bar. Owner 
Richard Wrigley, a 
transplanted Brit, says his 
brewery/bar is heir to a great 


Colonial tradition, going back 


to the ordinary houses, or 
taverns, that sprang up as soon 
as the beer on the Mayflower 
ran out. The Commonwealth 
Brewing Company is also the 
smallest brewery in the US. 
To celebrate Oktoberfest, 
Wrigley is introducing a 
special new beer, adding it to 
the five regular brews, plus 
seasonal specials on tap. 
Another new offering is Celtic 
Ale, a strong, dark beverage 
dedicated to Boston’s 
basketball team as well as its 
Irish residents. With any luck, 
Wrigley will have his horse- 
drawn omnibus ready to carry 
imbibers from Faneuil Hall to 
his ale house in style. 
Commonwealth Brewing 
Company is located at 138 
Portland Street, near North 
Station. The dining room is 
open Monday through 
ursday from 11:30 a.m. to 
midnight, on Friday and : 
Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Sunday from 
noon to midnight. For more 
information call 523-8383. 


The problem of domestic violence is a serious one in 
Massachusetts. The Massachusetts Executive Office of Human 
Services reports that the majority of the 19,000 Abuse Prevention 
Act petitions filed in courts last year were submitted by battered 
women; that more than 5000 women and children fled to state 
shelters for battered women during 1985; and, that shelters log 
more than 34,000 hot-line calls per year. Most disturbing is the 
statistic that in Massachusetts a woman is murdered by her 
husband or boyfriend on an average of once every 22 days. 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac, the oldest continuously published 
periodical on the continent, has released its 195th fall issue. The 
circulation of this bible of the weather, tides, and phases of the 
moon and planets, is 4 million. The Almanac has a track record 
of 80 percent accuracy in its weather forecasts and 100 percent 
accuracy in its astronomical tables . . . In a recent interview 
Marcia Jarvis, widow of Gregory Jarvis, an astronaut killed in the 
Challenger disaster, said, “Every time you feel you can get back 
on track, something comes up, you read something in the paper. 
It’s not like the person dies once.” 


If Weight Watchers doesn’t work for you, Scarborough 
Systems’ computer diet software. The program is designed to 
help users set goals for losing pounds, plan balanced meals, 
analyze nutrition requirements, and monitor their progress. 


Doctors are being faced with a tough decision; the American 


_ Medical Association has stated that doctors have an obligation to 


report drug or alcohol abuse by patients whose use of drugs 
could put the safety of others at stake. ‘Public safety overrides 
patient confidentiality,” said AMA assistant general counsel B,J. 
Anderson. But the Hospital Association of Pennsylvania is 
barring disclosure even if withholding information is a risk to 
public safety. An American Bar Association medical-ethics expert 
simply stated, “Doctors are in a very difficult position.”. . . Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield is testing a wallet-size ID card that is laser 
encoded with up to 800 pages of medical information; the 
information would be instantly accessible to medical authorities 
in case of an emergency. Blue Cross & Blue Shield hopes to issue 
the space-age ID cards nationwide as soon as 1988. 


Commemorative stamps depicting Bostonian John Harvard 
and onetime Boston resident T.S. Eliot were issued in September. 
The stamps honor Harvard University’s 350th anniversary and 
Eliot's birthday. ‘ 


Business Travel News recently reported the 10 top convention 
cities in the US for 1985. New York, Chicago, and Dallas headed 
the roster; Los Angeles was last. Boston wasn’t even on the list 
... If you're planning a vacation, a question you'll probably have 
to confront is how to get to the airport. Long-term parking gets 
expensive and toting luggage on the T can be a hassle; a taxi or 
limousine ride seems to be the most convenient option. A taxi to 
Logan Airport from the center of the Hub costs $7. A limousine, 
charging a one-hour minimum, would cost approximately $42.50. 
But a limousine ride from any point 100 miles from Logan would 
cost approximately $100 (or about $1 per mile). That trip in a taxi 
would rack up a fare in the $150 range. In the long run, for a long 
run the long car may be your best value... The American 
Automobile Association reports that the average cost of owning 
and operating an automobile in 1986 will be approximately 23.2 
cents per milz. This figure is the same as that for 1985. Lower fuel 
prices have balanced out higher costs for insurance, depreciation, 
and maintenance. 


When that alarm goes off in the morning, most of us would do 
anything for five more minutes of sleep. R.H. Bruskin Associates 
reports that those snooze buttons are getting a lot of use: 28 
percent of the 80 percent of us who use alarm clocks stay in bed 
an extra five to 10 minutes; 17 percent stay in bed more than 10 
minutes. A punctual 27 percent get up immediately, and 27 

rcent are already awake when the alarm goes off. Two percent 
probably sleep through their alarms; they had no reply to the 
survey. 
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Continued from page 1 
hold; every time she went away for a 


day or a weekend, she had to notify her — 


doctor. The day she got word a cornea 
had become available, she was out 
changing the tires on her car. “I had only 
a few hours to get to the hospital, and I 
got terribly frightened,” she recalls, “I 
thought I should call up everyone I knew 
and say goodbye.” Receiving part of 
another person's body had its odd 
aspects. While she was undergoing her 
physical at the hospital just prior to the 
surgery, she met the man who was to be 


the recipient of the cornea from the other | 


eye of the same donor. Weiss wanted to 
communicate with him, felt some 
spiritual bond. But the man was 
unfriendly, she says. Eventually, the 
miraculous results of the procedure © 
supplanted any odd feelings. After 
wearing an eye shield for two months 
following the operation, her vision 
rapidly improved. “I felt that whoever 
had donated the cornea had really made 
it possible for me to see again,” she says. 
“I had a feeling of extreme gratitude.” 

Knut Seeber, a 49-year-old Groton 
physicist who works at Raytheon, waited 
only five weeks to receive a new heart. 
Seeber spent that period lying in a 
hospital bed, recovering from a severe 
heart attack. Rated a “top priority” for a 
heart transplant, he was out of the 
hospital three weeks after surgery and 
back at work after four months. It is now 
two years later, and he says he feels “as 
active and healthy as before,” rides a 
stationary bicycle every morning, and 
leads pretty much “the same sort of life” 
he did before the transplant. “The trick,” 
he says, “is to get a good match and 
avoid rejection [of the transplanted 
organ].” 

Since the first kidney transplant was 
performed, at Boston’s Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, in 1954, the 
replacement of a diseased organ of one 
individual with a healthy organ of 
another has captured the public 
imagination as few medical procedures 
have. Transplants of kidneys, corneas, 
hearts, livers, and, to a lesser extent, 
pancreases are increasingly considered 
standard medical procedure for severe 
cases. (Heart-lung transplants, like the 
one John Furneaux awaits, remain 
relatively rare and are viewed as 
experimental, however). In.1985, 8000 
kidney transplants, 719 heart transplants, 
and 602 liver transplants were performed 
in this country. Between 1982 and 1984, 
63,000 people received new corneas. And 
in the past 20 years, more than 60,000 
kidney transplants have been performed 
in the US — from both cadavers and 
from living relatives (human beings can 
function normally with only one kidney). 

Survival rates are increasing, too, 
especially with the introduction in 1982 
of the immunosuppressive drug 
cyclosporine A, which prevents the body 
from attacking and rejecting the new 
organ. Today, 91 percent of people 
receiving kidney transplants from 
cadavers, and 96 percent receiving them 
from living, related donors, are still alive 
after one year, compared with 65 percent 
in 1968, according to US Health Care 
Financing Administration figures. One- 
year survival rates for heart transplants 
range from 75 to 85 percent, for liver 
transplants from 60 to 70 percent, for 
pancreas transplants from 75 to 80 
percent, and for heart-lung transplants 50 
percent. 

Much of the drama of these procedures 
stems from the speed with which they 
must take place once the organ is 
procured. This can often involve flying 
kidneys, hearts, and livers from one city 
to another, sometimes in the middle of 
the night. Time is a factor because organs 
can be preserved outside the body only 
for a short period before they are 
unusable in transplant procedures. 
Kidneys, for example, last outside the 
body for only 72 hours (most surgeons in 
the US won't transplant a kidney once 
it’s 48 hours old, however). Livers can be 
kept from six to eight hours, and hearts 

gniy three to four hours, which limits the 

sharing of these organs from the East 
Coast beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Heart-lung blocks can be preserved for 
only three hours (unlike most other 
organs suitable for transplant, lungs are 
too delicate to be ences from one 
place to another). 

Transplants are also expensive: the 
cost of a kidney-transplant operation 
ranges from $30,000 to $40,000; the 
average cost of a heart transplant 
procedure is $95,000; and liver 


by Neil Miller 


Heart- wn patient Knut Seeber: two years after his operation he now w feels his 
new heart is “totally mine.” 


Donor advocate Sheila McIntyre: donations prove to be a “very consoling thing-to 
do when you lose someone you love.” 


transplants, more complex and time- 
consuming than those of kidneys or 
hearts, are on average $130,000, 
sometimes running as high as $238,000. 


The immunosuppressive medications 


that transplant recipients must take each 
day for the rest of their lives are costly, 
too — about $8000 a year. 

But the major difficulty with 
transplants today is that there are simply 
not enough organs to go around. In order 
for cadaver organs to be suitable for 
transplantation, the donor must be 
“brain dead,” his brain not functioning 
but his inner organs sustained by life- 
support systems. Most individuals who 
fit into that category are victims of 
gunshot wounds or automobile 
accidents. However, out of an estimated 
23,000 people who were appropriate as 
organ donors in the US in 1984, only 3000 
actually provided organs. Recent figures 
indicate that some 8000 to 10,000 
Americans are waiting for kidney 
transplants (600 in New England); 300 
are awaiting new livers; and 100 are on 
the list for hearts. 

The gap between the demand for 
organs and their supply raises difficult 
questions about what criteria should be 
used to determine who receives a 
transplant. In many cases a new heart or 
new liver can mean the difference 
between life and death. (Those in need of 
kidney transplants can usually live for a 
long period of time on dialysis, a 
procedure that mimics the function of the 
kidneys by removing waste products 
from the blood.) Should individuals in 
direst need be first on the list to receive 
an organ, or should those who have the 
chance to liye the longest and enjoy the 
best quality of life with a transplanted 
organ be given preference? Should 
psychological and social criteria, ranging 
from family-support systems to 
alcoholism, be taken into consideration 
in deciding who gets.a transplant? Are 
organs of American citizens ‘national 
resources” that should be given only to 
Americans, or should foreign nationals 
who come to the US for transplants 


- receive equal standing? 


Efforts to procure more organs raise 
social and ethical issues, as well. In the 
United States and Western Europe, it is 


' generally agreed that the buying and 


selling of body parts is an unacceptable 
practice. But there is less unanimity 
about whether cadaver organs belong to 
individual families or to society as a 
whole and about how much pressure 
physicians should put on next of kin to 
donate relatives’ organs. 

Debate also rages in the US over 
whether the federal government should 
be obligated to coordinate a national 
system to match donors and recipients, 
as well as to pay for transplants (and 


- immunosuppressive drugs) for those 


who need but can’t afford them. 

A 25-member advisory Task Force on 
Organ Transplantation appointed in 
January 1985 by then US Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS) 
secretary Margaret Heckler attempted to 
grapple with many of these questions in 
a report released in June. A Pulitzer 
Prize-winning series of articles published 
last year in the daily Pittsburgh Press 
confronted similar issues as it focused on 
a number of abuses in transplantation — 
particularly greed and favoritism in 
kidney transplants. As the demands for 
transplants grows and such operations 
become less exotic, the social and ethical 
issues will become increasingly 
compelling in this area of medicine 
where physicians “must constantly 
balance one factor off another,” 
according to Paul Russell, MD, chief of 
the Transplantation Unit at 
Massachusetts General Hospital and a 
member of the federal task force. 

* 

Earlier this year, a three-week-old 

infant known as Baby Jesse gained 


Ss 
: 
O ; Photos by Joan Seidel 
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notoriety when Loma Linda University 
Medical Center, in Loma Linda, 
California, declined to perform a heart 
transplant on him because his parents 
were unmarried. The hospital 


reconsidered only after the couple agreed 


to sign over custody of Jesse to his 
paternal grandparents. Members of 

_Loma Linda’s transplantation committee 
were quoted as saying privately that 
Baby Jesse’s mother had problems with 
“substance abuse,” apparently another 
reason why the child was at first denied 
the transplant. 

Who shall live and who shall die? The 
case of Baby Jesse brought to public 
attention the issue of what factors 
determine who receives scarce and 
desperately needed organs — in 
particular, who receives the especially 
scarce baby hearts and livers. “It is 
basically a triage kind of decision,” says 
William Dec, director of cardiac 
transplantation at Mass General. 

Most hospitals don’t make such 
decisions on the moralistic grounds 
favoréd by Loma Linda (an institution 
affiliated with the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church). But even so-called 
objective criteria may not always seem 
fair to everyone. For example, being 
considered for a transplant by the four 
hospitals that make up the Boston 
Consortium for Heart Transplants (Mass 
General, New England Medical Center, 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital, and 
Children’s Hospital) is a lot like 
overcoming a series of “hurdles,” 
according to Dec, chairman of the 


consortium’s central selection committee. 


Anyone over age 60 is automatically 
excluded from consideration, as are 
individuals who are dependent on 
insulin or who suffer from various 
medical conditions, such as blood clots in 
the lungs, says Dec. “You try and give 
the care that is in short supply to the 
person who stands the best chance of 
living the longest [after the transplant].” 

In addition to meeting medical criteria, 
candidates must measure up to a number 
of psychosocial requirements. Physicians 
in a variety of disciplines assess home 
supports, expected compliance (in taking 
medicine and having medical check-ups 
following surgery), and psychological 
stability. If a patient passes these checks, 
he is then listed with the New England 
Organ Bank — the Boston-based 
nonprofit agency that procures, 
‘preserves, and distributes organs — to 
wait for an organ that matches his blood 
type, weight, and size to become 
available. Only one in eight candidates 
for a new heart, for example, makes it 
that far through the process, according to 
Dec. And 25 percent of those who 
survive the final “cut” will die before a 
heart becomes available, he says. 

When it comes to transplanting organs 
in infants, the critical question of 
compliance falls on the parents. 
Although Dec certainly doesn’t believe 
that a child whose parents are unmarried 
should be barred from receiving a 
transplant, he believes Loma Linda was 
correct in taking into consideration Baby 
Jesse’s family and what kind of care it’ 
could provide the child with. “You need 
to have a supportive family structure that 
will pay close attention to the child’s 
medical problems, make sure his 
medications are given, bring him in for 
clinical evaluation two or three times a 
week. I am not sure the guardians in the 
Loma Linda case were in a position to 
provide that. If they weren't, it was 
entirely appropriate for the child to be 
turned down. You don’t want todoa 
procedure that will cost $60,000 to 
$70,000 and will deprive someone else of 
an organ if you know ahead of time that 
someone is not going to survive because 
they are not going to take his medicine or 
meet clinic appointments.” 

Does that mean Baby Jesse or other 
children whose parents don’t appear to 
be conscientious individuals should be 
denied transplants? George Annas, 
professor of health law at Boston 
University, doesn’t think so. Should 
heart transplants in children be offered 
eventually as a regular, rather than an 
experimental, therapeutic procedure (as 
they are now in adults), says Annas, it 
should be the duty of the stateto  - 
intervene if a child’s parents are deemed 
irresponsible. “We don’t let parents kill 
their child if they are irresponsible,” he 
notes. “We take the kid away.” That, in 
fact, is the route Loma Linda essentially 
took by putting Baby Jesse in the 
custody of his grandparents. 


MGH transplant surgeon Paul Russell: “Many 


Ethicist George Annas: he believes the commer 


coercive. The only people who would be able to buy organs would be rich people, 


and the only people who would sell are the poo 


Surgeon Randolph Reinhold: he argues against 


“make people do what they really ought to do on the basis of education.” 


will die without this operation. How 
can we handle this situation? We are struggling with this.” 


Transplant surgeon William Dec: “You try and give the care that is in short supply 
to the person who stands the best chance of living the longest.” 


cial trade in organs is “inherently 


required-request laws because they 


Determining who gets baby hearts and 
livers is not the only area where 
psychosocial determinants play a role. In 
adults liver failure severe enough to 
require a transplant is frequently caused 
by cirrhosis due to alcoholism. Yet 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health requirements accepted by the 
four Boston hospitals that make up the 
consortium called the Boston Center for 
Liver Transplantation (New England 
Medical Center, Mass. General, 
Children’s Hospital, and New England 
Deaconess Hospital) state that an 
individual must be alcohol-free for at 
least two years before he can receive a 
new liver. According to Randolph 
Reinhold, MD, chief of general surgery at 
New England Medical Center, there are 
two rationales for this requirement. One 
is that livers tend to regenerate 
themselves and, during a period of 
abstinence, an alcoholic’s liver may 
return to normal on its own, obviating 
the need for a transplant. The other 
reason, once again, is how conscientious 
the patient will be when it comes to 
postsurgical care. “The probability that 
someone who is drinking enough so they 
have ongoing liver disease will take their 
medication and follow the medical 
therapy is very poor,” says Reinhold. 
“And there isn’t much point in putting a 
new liver into them if they are not going 
to take the medication.” 

Some physicians, such as Mass 
General's Paul Russell, are not totally 
comfortable with this restriction. “Many 
people are very worthwhile candidates . 
for transplant but have this problem of 
alcoholism,” he says. “Many will die 
without this operation. How can we 
handle this situation? We are struggling 
with this.” 

The most volatile issue in the 
transplant field over the past couple of 
years has been more political than social 
— the question of whether foreign 
nationals should receive transplants at 
US hospitals, given the short supply of 
organs in this country. Last spring, the 
Pittsburgh Press revealed that, during a 
17-month period, the world-renowned 
transplant team at Presbyterian- 
University Hospital, in Pittsburgh, 
pushed wealthy foreign patients to the 
head of kidney-transplant waiting lists 
for reasons that appeared to have more to 
do with money than with medicine. The 
foreign patients — most of them Saudi 
Arabians, including some members of 
the Saudi royal family — accounted for 
about 28 percent of the kidney 
transplants performed at the hospital 
during that period. The newspaper also 
charged that, on average, the foreign 
nationals paid twice what their American 
counterparts paid for the surgery and in 
some cases actually paid four times as 
much. Moreover, it revealed that 
members of the Saudi royal family 
donated $650,000 to transplant research 
at the University of Pittsburgh, where 
Presbyterian transplant-surgeons teach. 

Allegations that some hospitals were 
giving preference to wealthy foreigners 
while Americans were languishing on 
dialysis machines, waiting for new 
kidneys, caused an uproar. After the 
newspaper revelations, Presbyterian- 
University Hospital voluntarily put a 
limit on the number of foreign patients 
on which it would perform transplants, 
and the American Society of Transplant 
Surgeons adopted an “Americans first” 
transplant policy. In its final report, a 
divided Health and Human Services 
Task Force on Organ Transplantation 
recommended that nonimmigrant aliens 
undergo no more than 10 percent of 
kidney-transplant operations at each 
transplant center. It also recommended 
that no foreigners at all receive American 
livers and hearts, unless a suitable 
recipient could not be found in the US. 

Although virtually no one defends the 
practice of moving Saudi oil sheiks to the 
top of lists of individuals waiting for 
transplants, the concept of American 
organs as a national resource that should 
rightly go only to Americans has split the 
transplant community. Jeffrey Prottas, a 
senior research associate at the Health 
Policy Center, at Brandeis University, 
and a member of the HHS task force, 
believes that the 10 percent figure for 
kidneys is in fact too generous. “In my 
view, the people who are in the 
community where the donors come from 
and pay the money for these operations 
are entitled to get the organs,” he says. 
“This is not a question of nationalism. It 
Continued or. page 13 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
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A relationship 1s 
. changed and 
made stronger 
pyapregnancy: 


who could, 


rying situation 


The faulty one-liners of “About Men” 


by Susan Buchsbaum 
[: began, as so many rela- 


tionships do, innocently 

enough, over bagels and 
cream cheese at a deli in 
Waltham one Sunday morning. 
The month was June, the year 
1983, and the topic was baseball. 
In one of the first “About Men” 
columns (which are also by men) 
to appear in the New York Times 
magazine, Edward Tivman was 
talking about his wife. “I met 
{her],” he wrote, “during the 1974 
World Series. Her hair was long 
or maybe short, she was wearing 
clothes, and the, Oakland A’s 
sewed up the Series in the fifth 
game with the Dodgers when Joe 
Rudi belted one out to break a 2-2 
tie.” What a description, I 
thought. What a quintessential 
male description. And what a 
wonderful thing that it had been 
deliberately written as such, im- 
plying that the author had some 
perspective on his sex that he was 
going to share with me. Alas, the 
story moved on from the wife, 
out of the game, and into a 
detailed discussion of a 


“philosophical question”: “What 
is a 
couldn't have cared less. But the 
initial glimmer of some possible 
insight had aroused me, and I 
hoped for greater fulfillment the 
next week. 

This time the topic was fishing 
and hunting with a woman, and 
the piece began with a wry 
description of the author's mis- 
adventures with members of the 
opposite sex when he took them 
in search of fish and fowl. In the 
first instance, he assumed the 
woman's fishing interest was lust 
in disguise, a notion of which he 
was swiftly disabused; in the 
second he discovered — when he 
fired and missed, then she fired 


‘and hit — that “women are less 


prone [than men] to revel in a 
companion’s failure.” His de- 
scriptions intrigued me; I was 
engrossed. Until, without warn- 


‘ing, the prose went astray, 


launching into a guidebook dis- 
cussion about the best places and 
manner in which to hunt and fish 
with a woman and finally arriv- 


baseball glove?” I 


ing at the insipid conclusion that 

‘men were to ‘“‘conduct 
[themselves] with sensitivity, re- 
alizing always that [a woman’s] 
presence is a gift.” So close, I 
sighed, and yet so not. The gap 
was seductive even as the next 
column, and the next, only of- 
fered more of the titillating same. 
Eventually I got the sense that I'd 
been through this before. Indeed, 
I had. 

Reading “About Men” as a 
woman is something akin to 
pursuing unrequited love. Hook- 
ed on the idea, you hang in there 
for some gratifying substance. A 
flicker here, a glint there is all you 
get, enough to tease but never 
fully satisfy. Curiosity, de- 
termination, and frustration keep 
you coming. Any revelation be- 
comes a triumph; certainly it’s 
better than nothing. “Yes, I read 
it, the column is good,” a friend 
of mine says. “Good in the sense 
that the men are trying to be 
honest, vulnerable. I guess I give 
them points for that, rather than 
judge them based on what they 
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actually produce. Occasionally 
you can make a satisfying con- 
nection.” 

Connection, on the other hand, 
is the stuff around which. the 
New York Times “Hers” column 
revolves. These pieces, written by 
women and appearing in the 
paper's. Thursday Home section 
since 1971, rarely disappoint — at 


least not in the sense that they 


fail to deliver. To some extent, 
“About Men” and “Hers” touch 
on different subject matter. Men 
write about pierced ears, dogs, 
nicknames, power, and beards, 
while women discuss childbirth, 
abortion, and diet. Frequently, 
though, the topics overlap. 
Parents and children, rela- 
‘tionships, marriage, being alone 


.— such issues concern both 


sexes. Nonetheless, the content 
‘of even those pieces that share a 
theme is as different as the 
column headings imply. “About 
Men” is largely descriptive while 
“Hers” is possessive: He reports 
the subject, She embraces it; He 


takes you to it, She takes yous 


through it. 

Consider, for instance, the man 
who wrote about being single 
again. Becoming unmarried at 50, 
he reports, is downright sad and 
solitary. Vividly, the author de- 
scribes the awkwardness of dat- 
ing, the emptiness of an L- 
shaped, one-bedroom apartment. 
We are involved in his loss, his 
sorrow. Until, in an abrupt turn at 
the end, he announces that “the 
ego survives.” We're not sure 
how, or why. More importantly, 


we're not sure that he knows how 
or why. A woman writing on the 
same subject in the “Hers” 
column begins her piece where 
his concludes, with a statement 
about the ego: “If you've never 
had the postseparation blues, 
you've never had the exhilarating 
feeling of having licked them 
either, and believe me, it’s sensa- 
tional for the ego.” Her piece then 
develops how and why this is the 
case. More often than not, you 
can circle one line in an “About 
Men” column that captures its 
essence. In the “Hers” column, 
there is rarely one line to point to. 
Meaning comes from the evolu- 
tion of the essay and relates to the 
whole. 

The men in “About Men” are 
good at identifying a problem, 
good at describing it, developing 
it, even openly worrying about it. 
But when it comes to figuring out 
what to make of it all, their 
usually eloquent writing turns to 
clichés. One man, writing about 
his inability to find enough time 
for his work, and for himself, 
now that his wife works full time 
and they both tend the kids, 
abruptly wraps up his well- 
developed anger and thoughtful 
confusion in the last paragraph. 
His infant son, it seems, has 
kissed him, a “proper kiss” for 
the first time. A kiss that the 
father would have missed had he 
not been home. The author con- . 
cludes: “I found that I had 
learned something further about 
what it means to be a man, 
something that goes beyond 
simply bringing home a pay- 
check.” You're supposed to be 
moved. Instead you feel gypped, 
the way you feel when you're 
fighting with someone, when you 
have lots to say and a need to say 
it, and the person quickly says, 
“I'm sorry.” Maybe he is, but 
that’s hardly the point. Certainly 
it’s the farthest thing from satis- 
fying. 

But as I've said, I don’t read 
“About Men” for satisfaction. I 
read it because I’m frustrated, 
deternifned, and curious, and 
because, occasionally, my per- 
serverance is rewarded with 
crumbs of insight. Intimacy, for 
instance, is consistently repre- 
sented in “About Men.” Again 
and again it is expressed in terms 
of winning and losing, as in a 
column titled “The Luck of the 
Draw.” The two-man confronta- 
tion in a dramatic hand enhances 
the camaraderie,” writes the. 
author. “The. winner does not 
gloat, the loser accepts his fate in 

Continued on page 20 
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Books 


You have come long way 
Going all the way for women’s equality 


by George Scialabba 


RE-MAKING LOVE: THE 
FEMINIZATION OF SEX, by 
Barbara Ehrenreich, Elizabeth 
Hess, and Gloria Jacobs. Anchor 
Press/Doubleday, 228 pages, 
$15.95. 


he English poet Philip 

Larkin wrote wryly: “Sex- 

ual. intercourse an/In 
nineteeri sixty threé,/Between the 
end of the Chatterly ban/And the 
Beatles’ first LP. 

As far as women are con- 
cerned, that’s just about right, 
according to Barbara Ehrenreich, 
Elizabeth Hess, and Gloria 
Jacobs. Since around 1960 the 
number of women who have 
lived, or at least aspired to live, 
their sexual lives on something 
approaching their own terms has 
grown from a daring minority to 
a respectable majority. This is, by 
any historical standard, a revo- 
lution; and like most revolutions, 
it's been hotly contested. The 
conservative backlash against 
feminism has in part been an 
effort to minimize this achieve- 
ment, to portray women’s sexual 
liberation as a joke or a failure or 
a danger. Even among some 
feminists there has been a retreat, 
or at least a revaluation. Now is 
the time, Ehrenreich et al. have 
decided, to speak up for sex — to 
set down a preliminary record of 
women’s advance, on the prin- 
ciple that “a victory, no matter 
how partial or unfinished, is 
worth little until it has been 
acknowledged.” Re-Making Love 
is full of fascinating social history 
and invaluable social criticism. 
It’s a witty, entertaining, but also 
urgent book, a reminder that 
we've come a long way — 
women and men both — and an 
invitation to go all the way, from 
sexual emancipation to political 
and economic equality. 

The sexual revolution was 
made possible by America’s post- 
war prosperity, which had two 
far-reaching effects: it put vast 
purchasing power into the hands 
of adolescents, and it provided 
jobs and apartments in the cities 
for single women. The teen cul- 
ture of the late ‘50s and early ‘60s 
was, as Ehrenreich, Hess, and 
Jacobs describe it, a bleak, con- 
formist affair, which burdened 
girls with the obligation both to 
attract boys and to fend them off. 


Then came Beatlemania — the 


first mass outburst of female 
libido. The Beatles themselves 
were not initially sexual rebels, 
but there were several subversive 
aspects to the excitement they 
generated. For one thing, there 
was a hint of gender ambiguity 
about them: the long hair, the 
high-pitched harmonies, 
playful silliness. They could not 
have been more different from 
the inarticulate jocks with crew 
cuts who were pawing high- 
school girls at date’s end all 
across America. Even more im- 
portant, the Beatles were, in a 
sense, the creation of their female 
fans, without whom they would 
have languished in the obscurity 
of working-class Liverpool. The 
very fact that nobody could hear 
a note of music at their concerts 
suggests that the crowd was 
really intoxicated with its own 
power. That may have been, the 
authors speculate, the real mean- 
ing of Beatlemania: a first, incho- 
ate expression of female power, 
the opening salvo of the sexual 
revolution. 

In any case, the main battles — 
or rather, millions of local skir- 
mishes — followed soon. In the 
sexual-advice literature of the 
1940s and ‘50s, male dominance 
and female passivity were 


presented as virtually a law of | 


nature. Here’s a typical quote 
from a classic marriage manual of 
the period: “For the male, sex 
involves an objective act of his 
doing, but for the female it does 
not... her role is passive. It is not 
as easy as rolling off a log for her. 
It is easier. It is as easy as being 
the log itself.” 

These quaint notions were put 
to rout by a dizzying succession 
of sexual manifestoes, including 
Helen Gurley Brown’s Sex and 
the Single Girl (1962), Betty 
Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique 
(1963), Jacqueline Susann’s pulp 
novel Valley of the Dolls (1966), 
Masters and Johnson’s Human 
Sexual Response (1966), and the 
anonymously authored The Sen- 
suous Woman (1969). Behind 
them all, Ehrenreich and her 
colleagues claim, were the land- 
mark Kinsey Reports, whose 
emphasis on orgasms taught 
Americans to think quantitatively 
about sex. Before Kinsey, what 
women were supposed to expect 


the 


from sex was “satisfaction” or 
“fulfillment” — pretty obvious 
euphemisms designed to disguise 
the fact that more than 50 percent 
of American women rarely or 
never had orgasms. Kinsey made 
verbal evasion more difficult. One 
after another, first in discourse 
and then in deed, the redoubts of 
sexual reticence fell: mastur- 
bation, oral sex, anal sex, same-sex 
sex, erotic paraphernalia, 
sadomasochism, the lush, secret 
garden of sexual fantasy. Most of 
the new talking and doing came 
from women, impatient to dis- 
avow immemorial patterns of 
unsatisfying sex and find out what 
might be better. The whole 
glorious quest, sometimes quix- 
otic, sometimes heroic, is chroni- 
cled in Re-Making Love. 
The quest led into some 
curious byways. “Desire takes 
strange paths through a land- 
scape of inequality,” the authors 
write. They're well aware — 
especially Ehrenreich, who is, for 
my money, the best critic of 
American society now writing — 
that consumer culture can co-opt 
and distort even the most unruly 
passions. When radical innova- 
tion collides with established 
»power, like an irresistible force 
meeting an immovable object, 
the results are unpredictable. 
Who could have predicted 
suburban Tupperware-style par- 
ties featuring edible nighties, 
fruit-flavored erection and nipple 
creams, Rub-Her Bands, Lick- 
Ness Monsters, Orgy Butter, Vice 
Spice Pills, and Emotion Lotions? 
Even more curious is the saga 
of fundamentalist sex. A chapter 
of Re-Making Love is devoted to 
the encounter between the Chris- 
tian right and the sexual revo- 
lution. Surprisingly, it has not 
been an entirely hostile en- 
counter. Marabel Morgan’s best- 
selling book The Total Woman, 
with its numerous spinoffs and 
successors (including some star- 
tlingly explicit marriage manuals 
from fundamentalist ministers), 
clearly tapped into a reservoir of 
confusion and anxiety among 
religious women. The testimony 
of these women, for whom revolt 
is unthinkable and continued 
frustration unbearable, is among 
the most affecting parts of the 
book. 


Continued on page 20 


THE SECRET HOUSE: TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN THE 
STRANGE AND UNEXPECTED WORLD IN WHICH WE SPEND 


OUR DAYS AND NIGHTS, by David Bodanis. Simon: and Schuster, 
223 pages, $18.95. 


By examining the minutest details of our daily life, from the 
bacteria colonizing on the head of a pin and the eggs silently 
breathing in the refrigerator to the mechanics of Velcro, 
mathematician David Bodanis has described a world far stranger 
and more unexpectedly ominous than anything the wildest 
science-fiction imaginations could concoct. The Secret House 
relates a day’s worth of microscopic goings on in one home, 
from an alarm clock sending out shock waves that heat up the 
curtains with friction to water droplets exploding from a leaking 
faucet at 140 miles per hour, keeping the homeowner awake at 
night. Along the way the reader learns hundreds of fun facts 
about the horrors and surprises of daily life that could make him 
think twice about getting up in the morning, despite the 
thousands of dust mites eating, copulating, and defecating on 
even the cleanest of bedsheets. The book is generously 
illustrated with miraculous high-tech photographs, and the tone 
throughout is quirky enough to prevent the book from being a 
mere listing of incredible information. 


— Stephen McCauley 


MASTERS AND JOHNSON ON SEX AND HUMAN LOVING, by 
William H. Masters, Virginia E. Johnson, Robert C. Kolodny. Little, 
Brown, 598 pages, $24.95. 


It has been 20 years since William H. Masters and Virginia E. 
Johnson published their first research — Human Sexual 
Response — and made their names household words. But after 
several more books they also acquired a reputation for being a 
little Dr. Frankenstein-esque: sex was reduced to measuring 
erectile tissue and documenting blood flow. It may have been 
the birds and the bees — but as seen under the scrutiny of the 
lab clinician, not in the back seat of a car. 

With their new volume, Masters and Johnson on Sex and 
Human Loving, the good doctors, with the help of Robert C. 
Kolodny, seem to want to redeem themselves. They haven't 
quite made it to the back seat, but they are firmly ensconced in 
the bedroom. Wires and electrodes are now replaced by new 
and exciting positions, and the clinical hand has been 
supplanted by the loving touch. Moving from intimacy to 
advocacy, the authors also discuss the realities and politics of 
abortion, sexual harassment, birth control, and sexual dys- 
function. It’s not quite everything you wanted to know about 
sex, but what it lacks in erotic refinement it makes up for with 
sound common sense. 

The book lacks the more open, ‘60s feel. of Alex Comfort’s The 
Joy of Sex and has none of Dr..Ruth’s glitzy glibness. But it does 
take a more progressive stand — especially on such matters as 
feminism, homosexuality, and recreational sex — than the other 
Masters and Johnson titles. At a time when many cultural values 
are careening to the conservative it is heartening to see staid 
professionals loosening up and enjoying themselves — or at 


least telling us to. 
— Michael Bronski 


THE NAZI DOCTORS: MEDICAL KILLING AND THE PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF GENOCIDE, by Robert Jay Lifton. Basic Books, 561 


pages, $19.95. 


In this introduction to his monumental book, psychiatrist 
Robert Jay Lifton writes that the atrocities of Auschwitz and 
related Nazi killings are so beyond imagining, that it is a wonder 
“there is not an even greater tendency than actually exists to 
accept the directly false contention that . . . [the killings] did not 
take place.” Lifton, best known for his recent books on 
Hiroshima survivors and Vietnam veterans, spent 10 years 
researching the role of doctors in the Third Reich and in carrying 
out Hitler’s “final solution.” Thanks to his connections in the 
medical profession and his stature as a writer, he was able to 
interview surviving former Nazi doctors, on- the pretext of 

, conducting a study of “stresses and conflicts of German 
physicians under National Socialism.” The results reported in 
this book are as disturbing and gripping as anything likely to be 
written on the Holocaust. The first section looks at the practice 
of “medical killing” in German hospitals and mental institutions 
before the establishment of death camps. During this period, 
health and sickness began to be defined in bioracial terms, and 
the “health” of the society was used to rationalize the gassing of 
thousands of patients, including and especially children. Lifton 
next examines the institution of Auschwitz and the role of 
doctors, Joseph Mengele among them, in mass murder. In the 
third section of the book Lifton puts forth his theory of 
“doubling”: the psychological division of the self into two 
wholes, simultaneously autonomous and connected — one to 
carry out the ethically debased work of the Nazi doctor and the 
other to perceive himself as a human physician and family man. 
Thus Lifton explains the behavior of Nazi doctors not as 
subhuman but as disturbingly within the potential range of 
actions of all human beings. He states that he began his study 
knowing he would not remain “spiritually unscathed” by the 
project, and it is difficult to imagine any reader finishing this 
tremendously important book without feeling spiritually and 
morally shaken. 

— Stephen McCauley 
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Pratt Institute's Search is simed 
at discovering the very best artistic and creative 
students in the country and providing them with 
Significant scholarship assistance to pursue 
professional studies in Pratt's School of Art & Design 
or School of Architecture. Scholarships The 
National TJalent Search is awarding over 
$1,000,000 in scholarships! Eligibility The 
Architecture and Art & Design Taleni 
Searches are open to all seniors in public and 
private high schools who are US citizens or 
permanent residents. The Fashion ational raleni 
Search is open to all seniors in public and private 
high schools and transfer students from accredited 
colleges who are US citizens or permanent residents. 
Deadlines The deadline for entering Art & Design is 
January 14, 1987. The deadline for entering 
Architecture and/or Fashion is January 26, 1987. 
Information For an entry form and additional 
information please contact Constance Bumgarner, 
National Talent Search, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, NY 
11205 Telephone: 718.636.3551 | 
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Restaurants 


Allegro 


Speedy recovery 


939 Boylston Street, Back Bay, 236-0200. Open Tuesday through 
Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Open 
on Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5 to 11 p.m., and on 
Saturday from 5 to 11 p.m. Open on Sunday from noon to 10:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Six steps up from sidewalk level. 


by Robert Nadeau 


o read all the fashionable 
T authorities, the opening of 

Allegro,on Boylston was 
the finest piece of urban renewal 
in Boston since they landfilled 
the Back Bay oyster flats. The 
general theme was that Allegro, 
the finest restaurant in Waltham, 
had brought its act downtown. 
Allegro’s act is a mixture of 
Italian flavors and assorted food 
trends, all on the light side. But 
the show downtown, if I trust my 
three visits, is a revival of a 
certain period at the Harvest, 
where this ownership first won 
renown. You remember the 
Harvest when they had the 
potted herbs on every table? You 
had some fine food and a lot of 


reckless experiments. Eclecticism ° 


without focus. Prices below the 
luxury-hotel dining rooms’ but' 
above the upscale cafes’. 

Allegro on Boylston has better 
food than that version of the 
Harvest, and the current menu 
shows strong progress away from 
the failed experiments of the 
earlier Allegro menu. Yet there 
are still dishes that sound a lot 
better than they taste. 

Thus “Kruse’s blue corn 
crostini with sausage, cheese, and 
jalapefios” ($6). We’re ordering 
an Italian dish with flavors from 
the American Southwest. What 
we get is a kind of greasy pizza on 
a tortilla. For $6. It’s just not 
thought out. Blue corn is a Pueblo 
Indian variety with black kernels 
that grind into a blue-tinted meal. 
The meal has an earthy flavor, 


that enhances enchiladas with 
red-chili sauce. This dish, though, 
has no sauce and is grilled up 
under a heavy blanket of cheese 
and sausage, with a few. green 
chilies for a slightly spicy flavor. 
For some reason, the meai turns 
pink in this treatment and tastes 
no better than any other corn 
tortilla. Like the jack cheese used 
more sparingly in the Southwest, 
the cheese isn’t notably tasty. The 
sausage is Italian. It’s not a bad 
little platter, but more like some- 
thing I’d make at home for lunch 
than something for which I'd turn 


“to a creative chef. The name 


touches on several trends; the 
food loses all the nuances. 

The best appetizers are the 
warm salads. The current lunch 
menu has grilled Nantucket quail 
and warm greens ($6.) You get a 
whole split quail, albeit a tiny 
one, the size of the European 
Coturnix quail. The quail is cun- 
ningly marinated and very nicely 
grilled, for maximum flavor in 
each of four or five bites. The 
greens are watercress, spinach, 
parsley, and such; and you'd 
have scarcely more fun with the 
$17 dinner entree of grilled quail. 

At dinner have the spinach, 
marinated goat and pancetta in 
warm vinaigrette ($5). The dress- 
ing is a fine “oilette,” and all the 
trendy ingredients contrast at- 
tractively with each other in 
flavor and texture. The orange 
flower on top is an edible 
nasturtium. Nor is there anything 
wrong with the pan-fried ravioli 


with ginger-scallion dipping 
sauce ($7). They aren’t as large or 
shapely as the ones in Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurants but are 
crispier and tastier, though they 
cost almost double. 

The previous menu had at least 


two appetizers much more re-. 


vealing of unschooled ex- 
perimentalism. Spicy zucchini 
fingers ($4) were little better than 
the ones in dating bars, save that 
they were served with mayon- 
naise and spiced up like pizza. 
“Mother Burke’s haddock kib- 
beh” ($4) had the rhomboidal 
shape of baklava, but in substitut- = 
ing fish for lamb in the traditional _ 


bulgur loaf, mom ended up with S 
a healthful version of sweet 3 


gefilte fish. Okay, except that I 
kept looking for the horseradish 
and finding ofily discordant 
chived yogurt. The pink stuff was 
pickled onion mixed with orange 
zest. That didn’t go well with fish. 


.Not all sharp condiments are 


fungible. 

Main dishes are generally 
sounder. On a lunch-hour visit 
earlier this year, I enjoyed a 
platter of very fresh fried squid 
($8), and ignored the weird caper 
mayonnaise. I similarly managed 
a grilled tuna steak ($10) by 
scraping off the basii sauce. 
Experimenting chefs often find 
themselves excited by fresh basil 
and fish, but there are few, if any, 
traditional uses of this combina- 
tion. I find that basil brings out a 
rusty sharpness in the flavor of 
dark fish. 

The new menu seems to re- 
quire no special techniques. At 
dinner I had a memorable special 
of baby flounder. You seldom get 
fish this tasty without catching it 
yourself, and the kitchen now 
has the sense to keep to a simple, 
traditional sauce of brown butter 
and capers. Grilled shrimp 
marinated in coriander and te- 
quila ($16) doesn’t taste much 
like coriander or tequila, but the 
grill work is good and the portion 
(16 medium-large shrimp) ex- 
cellent. The dinner garnish is a 
properly made but unimaginative 
selection of green beans and 
grilled new potatoes. The shrimp 
came with a blah pile of cheesy 
rice. 

The lunch entrees I had from 
the current menu will please 


anyone. Braised cod puttanesca 
($8; $12 at dinner) is a good 
argument for a return to Italian 
sauces. The fish is simple schrod, 
but the sauce is a rich and lively 
tomato-based masterpiece, lit 
with pearl onions. Crab cakes 
with sun-dried-tomato mayon- 
naise ($10; $14 at dinner) don’t 
reach Maryland standards be- 
cause they are too upscale. They 
have so much crabmeat in them 
that they crumble, and the little 
colored flecks are actually 
vegetable mirepoix, too elegant 
for the Chesapeake Bay. The sun- 
dried tomatoes are those three 
fragments of tomato jerky, but 
the accompanying mayonnaise is 
suave and lime-tinged. This is 
fine food, though it ain’t crab 
cakes as we have known them. 
The lunch garnish adds token 
salad to the beans and potatoes. 

Allegro on Boylston has a short 
but excellent wine list, especially 
strong in the Italians. The house 
white ($3.75 a glass) is a choice of 
a dry California Chenin Blanc 
(my choice) and a Muscadet. The 
current bread is undistinguished 
French; I preferred the rye roll I 
had in June. 

Desserts have been superb 
right along. The often risky as- 
sorted sorbets ($4) went three- 
for-three, with a delightful straw- 
berry and impressive grapefruit 
and apple-cider ices. The all- 
important triple-chocolate truffle 
cake ($4.50) is like a slice of 
luxury candy. It is a layered, no- 
flour torte with sections of 
caramel-, Irish-cream-, and 
hazelnut-inflected chocolate. It is 


like the idea, but miles ahead of 
the reality, of a Sky Bar. Health- 
food eaters will be drawn to the 
Zinfandel-poached pear with 
walnut-praline ice cream ($4). It’s 
all there, but tastes a lot like apple 
crisp with granola at your 
neighborhood macrobiotic pal- 
ace. Créme briilée is a delicious 
classic, double-thick custard 
topped with caramelized sugar. 
Ours was near perfect, less the 
burnt topping. 

Service at Allegro has been fine 
on all three visits. Sound can be a 
problem, with loud rock leaking 
in from the bar next door. The 
decor is moderne/deco with a 
certain austerity. The addition of 
ceramic plaques of facial 
caricatures — at eye level, like so 
many Toby jugs on a shelf — 
over the summer has helped. The 
staff wears string ties with clips 
by the same artist. The colors are 
aqua and black, down to the most 
elegant doggy bags in Boston. 
iThere is some softening effect 
from the potted herbs, giving you 
a whiff of, say, rosemary when- 
ever you need a lift. The notable 


color is pastel aquamarine. That's 


a daring color in a restaurant, for 
it enhances neither food nor 
people. It does cool the room in 
the summertime, but those walls 
will seem like the wails of an 
aquarium in the blue light of 
winter. 

What' will we be eating by 
then? I hope. it is less of the 
trendfood from our culinary 
nabobs and more of that modern 
Italian flavor, or at least another 
round of that super flounder. 0 


DELPHI /Boston 


JOIN US ON-LINE... 


Complete electronic information 
and communications network 


for Greater Boston: 
PC Magazine says: 


‘‘Apple once defined the term ‘personal 
IBM PC came along and redefined the term at a higher level. . . 
Delphi may be doing the same for the term ‘information . 


utility.’ ” 


Free On-Line Demonstration. 


Log on for a free demonstration — take a peek at the worid 
of services Delphi/Boston provides. 
Then you can choose to join: 


To log on: instruct your modem to dial (617) 576-0862 


When connected, press 


call us at (617) 491-3393 


our carriage return (CR) or 
Enter Key twice. 
At “username:” enter Y JOINBOSTON CR) 
At “password:” enter FREEDEMO (CR) 


DELPHI /Boston 


If you have any questions 


computer,’ but then 


+ And open restaurant. In fact, 
the entire Ten Huntington Bar 
P & Grill will re-open for business 
(or should we say pleasure) after 
the first of the month. Succulent 
dinners. Delicious lunches. The best 


bar appetizers around. Choice domestic wines. And a 
tempting complimentary buffet, featuring American 
regional fare, 4-7pm, Monday-Friday. 

Next time you make plans for lunch, dinner, or 
drinks, say ‘Meet me at Ten Huntington Bar & Grill? 


Where you always have 


an open invitation. 
Dinner reservations 


suggested. Call 424-7429. 


Huntington 
Bar & Grill 


Bring in this adyand receive a free appetizer with purchase of dinner for two. Expires 10/31/36. 
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Transplants 


Continued from page 5 
is a question of the absolute 
limitation on this resource.” 

Terry Strom, MD, an im- 
munologist at Beth Israel Hospi- 
tal who is also a member of the 
task force, takes a very different 
view. “Given the fact that we are 
an affluent society, that there are 
things available to us that are not 
available in other sgcieties, I 
don’t see what is wrong with 
giving up 10 percent of our 
kidneys to foreign nationals. We 
don’t see Americans complaining 
about us using up a large percent 
of the world’s supply of energy.” 

When the abstractions of pol- 
icy give way to the specifics of the 
lives of individual patients, cer- 
tainties vanish, however. Mass 
General’s Russell describes 
“some charming little children 
from Canada” who came to Mass 
General for liver transplants. 
Russell feels it was appropriate to 
operate on them, particularly 
given the two-way traffic in 
organs between the two coun- 
tries. ‘Until these [task force] 
recommendations are in effect, 
we should selectively take 
[foreign] patients who come to 
us,” he says. “We don’t solicit 
them. We don’t expect more from 
them than others. But I find it 
very hard to turn down a pa- 
tient.” 

* * * 

In December 1983 Sheila McIn- 
tyre’s son, Bill, a student at 
Emerson College, fell down an 
elevator shaft in a tragic accident. 
Although his heart continued to 
function with the aid of life 
supports, he was pronounced 
brain dead. His family volun- 
teered to donate his organs. His 
heart could not be used, but 
physicians were able to procure 
one kidney, his eyes, and his 
skin. Nine weeks later Sheila’s 
husband, Jim, former counsel to 
the Massachusetts Senate, died of 
a heart attack. Given the cause of 
death, his organs were not suit- 
able for donation, but his eyes 
and skin could be used. Within a 
month after both deaths, Sheila 
McIntyre received a letter from 
the New England Organ Bank 
telling her of the age and sex of 
the individuals who had received 
her son’s and husband’s organ 
and tissue. The donations proved 
to be “a very consoling thing to 
do when you lose someone you 
love,” she says. 

In the United States and West- 
ern Europe, most organs for 
transplant are procured from 
situations similar to that of the 
Mcintyres. It has been illegal to 
buy and sell organs in this coun- 
try since 1984, when a Reston, 
Virginia, physician tried to estab- 
lish a kidney exchange that 
would have enabled living 
donors to sell their kidneys. 

That kind of buying and sell- 
ing, however, is the norm in a 
number of Third World nations. 
Immunologist Strom notes that 
in Brazil, for example, the con- 
cept of. brain. death does not 
mean much to a largely poor and 
uneducated population, as a re- 
sult of which few people are 
prepared to become donors. 
Moreover, selling one’s body 
parts, specifically kidneys and 
corneas, can offer a way out of 
poverty. “For Sale” ads in 
Brazilian newspapers offer such 
items as “Kidney, blood type 
A+, Write to this newspaper” or 
“Cornea, blood type At, 8 
million cruzeiros [$3000 US 
dollars].” The going price for a 
kidney in Rio de Janiero or Sau 
Paulo is reported to be anywhere 
from $3000 to $5000. 

US transplant surgeons and 
medical ethicists almost univer- 
sally take a dim view of the buy- 
ing and selling of body parts. “It 
is a sophisticated form of slav- 
ery,” says Nicholas Tilney, MD, 
a transplant surgeon at the Brig- 
ham and Women’s Hospital and 
chairman of the International 

Continued on page 14 


You shouldn’t buy contacts 
the way you buy eyeglasses. 


Because contact lenses interact directly with your eyes, buying 
them requires more attention and care than buying eyeglasses. 


An improper prescription, fitting or lens type could cause 


problems — even for a veteran wearer. 


The solution is an expert fitting by an eye doctor and 
professional follow-up care. Fitting by a Cambridge Eye 


Associates eye doctor includes a no-obligation in-office trial, 
instructions and a 15 day refund privilege. It costs just $25 to$40 


depending on your type of lens. Our optional Vision Care Pius 
Program features unlimited follow-up visits with our eye doctor for 
about the price of a single visit with an individual eye doctor. 

So deciding where to buy your contacts is as important as 
deciding to buy them in the first place. And the first place to buy 
contact lenses is Cambridge Eye Associates, New England's 
largest family of eye doctors. 


10% Discount to Senior Citizens on prescription eyewear 


Bill Blass, Anne Kiein, 
Charmant Zele & 
Metzier Frames & 
lenses complete. 


test cataract check 
and slit lamp evaluation. 


By Permaiens, B& L 
Fitting by eye doctor 
& instructions 
available - $30 


Cambridge 
Harvard Square 
1174 Mass. Ave 739-2707 


Brookline 
289 Harvard St 


High plus and high minus prescriptions available at comparably iow prices 


The Eye Doctors 


Somerville 
The Mail at Assembly Sa. 
113 Middlesex Ave 


547-6080 Bruce Rakusin OD 623-3150 


David Hauser. 0.0 


Billerica - 667-0481 
Paul DiStetano, 0.0. 
Brockton - 587-9700 
Steven Strojny. 0.0. 
Danvers - 777-4700 


Dedham - 329-0531 
Joseph Wadosk:. OD 
Framingham - 879-3442 Newton - 969-0460 
Leonard Greene. OD 
Hyannis - 771-6983 
C. Roger Armstrong, 0.0. James Casey. 


Charlies McKervey. 0 


Methuen - 689-9644 
Pameia McGiasson OD 


Thomas Cassidy OD 
Pembroke - 826-5117 
Cynthia Hauschiid. OO 
Quincy - 773-1314 
Richard C. Erickson. OD 


© West? ew 


‘Cambridge 
Eye 
Associates 


Also in: North Dart 


An Inspiring Gift 
For Teenagers! 


Guarantee — within 30 days return for 


Unconditional 
full refund if not satisfied. 


Hear the proven “principles of success” from these !2 
great achievers. These great college football coaches tell 
you from personal experience what has proven to work 
for success in the extreme what has proven to work for 
success in the extreme comptetition they confront. 
Listen and lean with Joe Paterno, Bo Schembechler, Vince 
Dooiey, Terry Donahue, Hayden Fry, Lavell Edwards, 
Barry Switzer and Grant Teaff . . . all brought together by 
Top Ten to share insights, experience, secrets of their 
success with yo. You’ll find that the wisdom and wit of 
these popular leaders will give you the same positive edge 


that they have used through 


their proven philosophies 


and applications that work in any type of competition, in 
the marketplace on the playing field. 


These six cassettes of 12 
NEW RELEASES will 
make it clear to you how 
these leaders motivate 
themselves and others for 
high personal achievement. 
Listen at home, office, in 
your car. Enjoy the potential 
of your better future with 
this unique offer! 


eer 


TOP TEN ENTERPRISES, LTO. 
Send iquantity) 


Name. 


P.0.Box 3158, , 80307 
Masters of Motivation Albums to: 


UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE 


Address. 


Cont 


City, State Zip 


Enclosed: Check [2 American Express VISA Mastercard for 
$59.95 plus $4 postage & handling for each set. 
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DINING 


Ta Chien 
900 Beacon St., Boston 
AUTHENTIC THAI 
DELIVER A 
247-3666 


379 Cambridge St. Allston 783-2434 


“Appetizers were 


Cuisine is a must.” 


sitnevisine 


“Food exceptional . . . service and hospitality attentive . . . cooked to order . . . 
seasonally fresh . . . mesmerized." 


* & & “Siam Cuisine is sure to develop a powerful following.” 


SERVING LUNCH DINNER 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30am-3pm Mon.-Sun. Spm-10:30pm 
961 Commonwealth Ave., Boston _ 1 Block from B.d. Bridge 
a 254-4335 


— Robert Nadeau, The Boston Phoenix 


— Barbara Rochatka-Riley, The Tab 


Robert Levey, The Boston Globe 


.- Delious A 
Scallion Pancake, Teriyaki 


1584 Main St. 
S. Weymouth 
331-2212 


MANDARIN SZECHUAN 


aturing Sumptuous Entrees: 
Mandarin Booteenne General Chow’s Chicken with Walnut, and sliced 
Chicken sauteed with Ginger and Wine Sauce, Hunan Vea! ... 


Hours: 
Tues.-Thurs., 11:30 a.m.-9:30 p ‘m. Fri. & Sat., open until 10:30 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat., Lunch 11:30 a.m. -2:30 p.m. Sun., 3 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 


ean Spare Ribs, and Peking 


22 Union St. 
Newton 
527-3841 


L645 Beacon St. Boston MA 02215 


New in Kenmore Square 


ROYAL THAI 
CUISINE 
Classical Thai 


and Vietnamese food 
Open 7 days a week 


262-7388 


Come see our 
new look. 


JACOB WIRTH CO. 


Restaurant 
Established 1868 


33-37 Stuart Street « Boston 
338-8586 


On the Waterfront at Lewis Wharf». 

523-3994 

—, in Fresh 
food & Steaks 

« Gourmet Salad Bar 

¢ Entertainment in Lounge 


Friday & Saturday 
Accessible Parking 


Harborside Dinin 
on our Outdoor Patio 


Dine in a casually 
elegant atmosphere 


Function Facilities Available 


Boston location temporarily closed. 
Watch for our new Grand Opening. 
You are invited to visit our Cambridge location 
at 149 Alewife Brook Parkway 


Luncheon Served Daily 
Ample Free Parking 
491-5377 

Also enjoy our Worcester restaurant 

= featuring our two new lounges 

_ The Beachcomber and Tulips 

11 E. Central St. 
Centrum Exit 16.0ff 290 


Chinese 
Food? 


Discover 


Transplants 


Continued from page 13 
Transplantation Society’s Ethics 
Committee. BU health-law 
professor Annas says that most in 
the transplant field believe that 
commercial trade in organs is 
“inherently coercive. The only 
people who would be able to buy 
organs would be rich people, and 
the only people who would sell 
are poor.” Annas questions 
whether the buying and selling of 
organs would, in the long run, 
even increase the supply; he 
suggests that perhaps altruistic 
donors like the MclIntyres, on 
whom the system depends, 
might be “disgusted” by such a 
practice and choose not to 
donate. 

Still, 
Americans waiting in line for 
kidneys, hearts, and livers, in- 
creasing the number of available 
organs becomes a_ priority, 
especially as the decline in auto- 
mobile accidents (a traditional 
source of organs) is making even 
fewer organs available. But most 
of the suggested methods of 
increasing supply — both from 
cadavers and from living people 
— are controversial. 

One popular approach is the 
enactment of state laws to pres- 
sure physicians or hospital of- 
ficials to ask next of kin of 
potential organ donors to con- 
sider a donation. Many physi- 
cians have been reluctant to do 
this for reasons ranging from 
concern about tying up operating 
rooms to fears that broaching the 
subject might be insensitive to 
grieving families. Such Jaws, 
called “required-request laws,” 
are expected to be enacted by half 
the states in the US by the end of 
the year. New York and Cali- 
fornia already have such laws. In 
Massachusetts the Organ Donor 
Opportunity Act, as it is known 
here, passed the legislature and 
was signed by the governor this 
summer and will go into effect at 
the end of October. Under such 
laws families retain the right to 
refuse to donate a loved one’s 
organs, and if next of kin cannot 
be located, the state does not 
have the right to remove organs. 
Such laws are different from the 
concept of “presumed consent” 
operative in France, where physi- 
cians automatically have the right 
to remove the organs of the 
deceased if the family is not 
present to object. But the passage 
of these state laws does mark a 
step toward the concept of 
cadaver organs as community, as 
opposed to individual, property. 

McIntyre testified in favor of 
the Organ Donor Opportunity 
Act at a Massachusetts legislative 
hearing earlier this year. “If 
doctors or nurses are prepared to 
be ready to ask or suggest dona- 
tion, it could save a lot of lives,” 
she maintains. “A lot of op- 
portunities are being lost because. 
they don’t ask.” She is convinced 
that if her family had not brought 
up the idea of donation, no one 
on the hospital staff would have 
suggested it. 

Although most transplant 
physicians and medical ethicists 
support required-request laws, 
others have doubts about them. 
Annas, for one, views this ap- 
proach as “silly.” He contends 
that “to try to use the law to solve 
problems that are basically 
psychological ones — that doc- 
tors may have trouble talking 
about death to families — is 
wrong-headed.” New England 
Medical Center surgeon Reinhold 
would prefer educating physi- 
cians to passing laws. “I don’t like 
laws to make people do what 
they really ought to do on the 
basis of education,” he says. _ 

One way of increasing the 
supply of kidneys specifically — 
since they can be procured from 
living persons as well as cadavers 
— would be to permit living, 
nonrelated donors (a spouse, a 
brother-in-law, or a friend, for 


, example) to donate a Kidney, t . 


with thousands of © 


someone who needs one. Until 
now, such donations, though not 
illegal, have been frowned upon 
by transplant surgeons out of fear 
that such people might be 
coerced to donate. “All of us have 
had the experience of a South 
American millionaire arriving 
with a maid [who works] in his 
house who wants to donate a 
kidney for little José,” says 
Anthony Monaco, MD, director 
of the Division of Organ Trans- 
plantation at New England Dea- 
coness Hospital and immediate 
past president of the American 
Society of Transplant Surgeons. 
“She loves him as her own, she 
has raised him as her own. That 
may be true. But the other 
possibility is that jobs are scarce 
in that country, and if she does 
not donate the kidney, she loses 
her job.” 

Still, these days Monaco and 
other kidney-transplant surgeons 
are reconsidering the issue of 
living nonrelated donors. To be 
approved as a donor under such 
circumstances, Monaco says, the 
donor would have to go before a 
hospital committee to make sure 
there was no economic coercion 
involved. “We tend not to use 
such people except where there is 
urgency,” he says. “But our list 
[of people waiting for kidney 
transplants] is 10 pages long.” 

Others are more adamant, 
however, in their reservations. 
“This is the area where sleaze is 
most likely to occur,” says Strom. 
“I have never participated in a 


It is important to remember 
that the only resource for any 
-organ-donor program is 

people — without individuals 
who become donors, life-sav- 
ing transplants cannot be 
done. To become an organ 
donor, all you have to do is 
request a donor card at the 
Registry of Motor Vehicles the 

next time you renew your 

driver's license. All that is 
required is your signature and 

those of two witnesses (your 

witnesses can be anyone, per-’ 
haps the people behind you in 

line). The registry will then 
place an “organ donor” sticker. 
on your new license. If you 

would like to become a donor. 
immediately, write to the New 

England Organ Bank, 150 

South Huntington Avenue, Ja- 

maica Plain, Massachusetts 

02130. It will send you a 
pamphlet explaining the pro- 
| gram, a donor card, and a 
sticker for your license. 

~~ Marianne McEvoy | 


single one of these [living 
nonrelated transplants], and 
every time someone talks about 
them I get nervous.” The one 
living, nonrelated donor situation 
Strom would feel comfortable 
with would be a wife donating a 
kidney to her husband or vice 
versa. 

Another way of increasing 
supply would be to improve the 
current national organ-sharing 
system. In New England one 
organization — the New England 
Organ Bank — is responsible for 
the procuring and dissemination 
of all organs within a six-state 
region. If an organ becomes 
available in any of the New 
England states (except for the 
Hartford, Connecticut, area, 
which has its own system), the 
bank is notified and the next 
person in its list becomes eligible 
to receive an organ, But that is not 
the way things are done na- 
tionwide. The current national 
system is more akin to a “patch- 
work quilt,” according to Jerold 
Mande, legislative aide to Sena- 
tor Albert Gore (D-Tennessee), 
who has made the overhaul of 
the national organ-sharing 
network a top legislative priority. 
Annas goes even further. He calls 
the national system “a scandal.” 

There are two national organ- 
sharing networks in operation at 

mt — one for kidneys and 
the other for hearts and livers. 
The main problem of both 


:Pefworks is that, unlike the New: 


England system, they don’t de- 
cide in what order individuals 
will receive organs. Compound- 
ing that problem is the fact that 
local and regional organ banks 
have little incentive to participate 
in the system, according to Man- 
de. There are 110 such organ- 
procurement agencies around the 
country, many of them tied to 
particular hospitals. New York 
City, for example, has seven such 
agencies,. says Annas. “They 
don’t cooperaie with one 
another, and they have divided 
up the territory,” he says. “If an 
agency in one part of the city 
doesn’t want the organ, no one 
else will go in. The organ does 
not get retrieved.” 

Given this uncoordinated ap- 
proach to organ sharing, not only 
do some organs never get 
retrieved but there are indications 
that some that are procured are 
actually shipped overseas. The 
Pittsburgh Press investigative 
team found that in 1984 some 300 
kidneys, accounting for five per- 
cent of the national total, were 
exported, even though thousands 
of Americans were waiting for 
transplants at home. Most of the 
exports went out from organ 
banks in the southeastern US and 
California. The kidneys in ques- 
tion were apparently deemed 
“too old” by American transplant 
specialists, who will not use 
kidneys that have been outside 
the body for more than 48 hours. 
(In certain European countries, 
kidneys are used up to 72 hours 
after being taken from a donor.) 
Proponents of a coordinated, 
national system with priority lists 
argue that if such a network had 
been in place, recipients could 
have been found in this country 
within the necessary 48 hours. 

In 1984 Congress enacted a law 
setting up just such a system 
under the National Organ Trans- 

- plant Act. The law, signed reluc- 
tantly by President Reagan, car- 
ries a price tag of about $30 
million over three years. But 
critics, particularly Senator Gore, 
who sponsored the measure, ac- 
cuse the Reagan administration 
_of dragging its feet in setting up 
the system. To Mande, the reason 
for the administration’s alleged 
procrastination seems clear. 
“This administration doesn’t 
want anything in place that 
would make transplants work 
better,” he says. “This would 
create an expectation in the pub- 
lic to have them, and transplants 
are a health-care expense they 
would just as soon avoid.” 

Last week, facing a legal dead- 
line, the administration awarded 
a contract for establishing a 
system to the United Network for 
Organ Sharing. The Richmond, 
Virginia, organization has been 
the national registry for those 
awaiting kidney transplants. 

* * 

In May the Canoe Club, in 
West Bridgewater, held a Second 
Chance Dance to raise money for 
the expenses of John Furneaux’s 
heart-lung surgery. At Christo’s 
Restaurant, in Brockton, when 
customers order baklava for des- 
sert, the proceeds benefit Furn- 
eaux. And a John E. Furneaux 
Fund has been set up, requesting 
$1 donations to give Furneaux his 
“second chance at life.” 

Furneaux, now at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s hospital 
awaiting his heart-lung trans- 
plant, has plenty to keep him 
busy. He and his wife, Chris, are 
attempting to raise $55,000 
beyond the estimated cost of his 
surgery. So far they have raised 
$15,000. Massachusetts Blue 
Cross Blue Shield will pay ap- 
proximately $200,000 toward the 
operation. But the Furneauxes 
worry that if the cost goes higher, 
they may have to cover some of 
it. And sthey. have additional 
expenses. as well — transpor- 
tation to hospitals outside the 
state (no Massachusetts hospital 

performs heast-lung surgery), ac- 

commodations, costly post- 

‘operatives édte, émmunosup- 


meditation. The couple 
Continued on page 16 
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svchotherapy Referral Network 


DO YOU WANT TO CHANGE 
YOUR LIFE? 
PRN is the link to many of 


reater Boston's Finest Psyc 
Social Workers and Psychiatrists. 


(617) 492-4443 


SHYNESS 
Unique programs 
involving counseling 
and physical interaction 
with female therapists — 

Call SHC (since 1975) 


731-3033 


Joyce S. Dolberg, M.Ed. INNER POWER DEVELOPMENT 
Brooldine & Milton CENTER 
696-2375 
THERAPY HYPNOSIS 
Individual Group Couple 
Correct orgasmic and other sexual , explore relationship 
sleep Control phobias, raise self-esteem and 
Eliminate habits such as excessive eating and 
use, and increase concentration for learning in the classroom 


Recover your zest for life and become the 
Sliding Scale Fee. MC/VISA 


EATING DISORDERS 
Anorexia Bulimia Compulsive Eating 


: group ¢ individual 
couples family therapy 
Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. 
492-7843 


PERSONAL HEALTH 


Clip & Save ARE YOU 
and DEPRESSED? 
‘Hypnosis 
ro a ean orers tree 
evaluation and possible 
treatment wit ti-de- 
Marital Conflict Confidence medication for dep reed 
rson: i- 
Martin Grossack, health without need of othe 
INSTITUTE for Rational medications. 
, Brookline Call Dr. White 
Biue Shield Accepted at 
Call 734-0623 855-2217 
Have you failed to find relief 
from PMS remedies? 
Have vitamins, hormones and diet done nothing to relieve 
your symptoms? 
We at MIT are testing a drug that may help cra for 
sweet and starchy foods, and mood swings. We fink it 


might help PMS. 

You must be healthy, not on medications, including oral 
contraceptives. In addition, you must be able to stay in our 
research facility for observation. 

if interested please call Ronnie or Maureen at 253-3087. 


BOSTON CREATIVE 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A humanistic collaborative approach to 
psychotherapy. Artists and creative 
individuals of special interest. Initial 


GYNECARE 


437 Boylston 8t., Boston, MA 02116 
536-3300 


FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 
LOW COST PREGNANCY BLOOD TEST 


FIRST TRIMESTER ABORTION 
Counseling and Family Planning Services 
Local & General Anesthesia 


P Weekdays 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Confidential Services by 
Convenient Downtown 


ion Services 
Certified Drinking While intoxicated Education/Counseling 
Work with Adult Children of Alcholoics 


Married Men's Group 
Counseling for People with AIDS and AIDS Anxiety: their lovers, familes and friends 


Sliding Fee Scale/Insurance Accepted * 


A LICENSED MENTAL HEALTH CLINIC 
Serving the Community Since 1971 
GLCS is a non-profit corporation. *All insurance claims filed under CSI. 
NO ONE DENIED SERVICE FOR INABILITY TO PAY 


M.A. Ms.T. 


Relationship/ 
Sexual Problems? 


Lifeworks offers a private 
individualized program for 
the treatment of 
performance and intimacy 
issues. Wholistic 
approaches (relation 
techniques, sex education 
and therapy, self- 
actualization, 
communications skills, 
rebirthing, m 

therapy) aim to refocus 
body, integrate the sp 

or emotional self. Call or 
write for an interview: 


Boston, 423-9673, Cambridge A 
GYNECOLOGY BY APPT. PRIVATE DOCTOR'S OFFICE 
“Quality care needn't be costly” 

-CAMBRID - 

Free Pregnancy Testing 
"HEALTH ° information, Counseling and 

. Bill Bair Referral for: 

for ten years ABORTION 

—— 

Cervical 673 Boylston St. VD TESTING 

¢ Breast Lum Valuation BOST N, MA PRENA AL 
Mon. - Sat. 9-5 STERILIZATION 

(617) ( Across the street from : EDUCATIONAL 
py the Boston Public Library 5 36 2 5 "esenneeatnae 
| WOMEN’S 
HEALTH - Tell them you saw it in- 
260 Boston Post Rd., Wayland ; 
(617) 358-5824 THE BOSTON * 


Get Acquainted with Us 
Before You Get Acquainted 
with Each Other 


A private practice devoted to 
reproductive medicine. 
Because with some matters it's 


privacy that counts. 

* Free Pregnancy Testing 

+ Pregnancy Termination 

+ Birth Control 

+ Female Physicians 

* General Anesthesia 

Giving private care for less than 
clinic care. Don’t you deserve 


me best? 731.0060 


Reasonable fees. Evening & weekend hours. VISA & MasterCard. 
1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 


* Complete GYN Exam 

+ PAP Smear 

+ Birth Control Counseling 

+ Diaphragm or One Cycle of Birth 


REPRO 


Control Pills $45.00 


What the women We serve say: 
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Transplants 


Continued from page 14 
already had to sell their home 
when John’s employer dismissed 
him from his job as bank 
treasurer and cancelled his dis- 
ability insurance (the case is 
currently in litigation). So 
Furneaux is forced to “walk 
around hat in hand,” as he puts it. 
“It takes your dignity away.” 
Furneaux’s situation is not very 
different from that of many 
others who undergo costly liver, 
heart, and heart-lung transplants. 
Because his health insurance will 
cover the cost of the operation, 
Furneaux’s situation is clearly 
better than some. But the de- 
meaning path of pleading for 
money illuminates the question 
of whether transplant surgery — 
and the expensive drugs that go 
along with it — should be avail- 
able for everyone who needs it. 
In 1972 Congress expanded 
Medicare coverage to pay for 
treatment of all those in the US 
with end-stage kidney disease. 


As a result, the feds pay for 
virtually all kidney dialysis and 
kidney transplants performed in 
this country, with no restrictions. 
Today this expense takes up 
approximately 10 percent of the 
Medicare budget, far more than 
anyone imagined it would at the 
time. As a result, the government 
has been reluctant to pay for 
liver, heart, and heart-lung trans- 
plants on the grounds that they 
are still ‘‘experimental’’ 

ures. Last month, for the 
first time, Medicare agreed to pay 
for a very limited number of heart 


transplants, though not for liver . 


or heart-lung transplants. 
Certain private insurers (such 
as Massachusetts Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield) and certain :state 
payers (such as Massachusetts 
Medicaid) do reimburse reci- 
pients for the cost of new hearts 
and livers. Still, nationwide esti- 
mates reveal that 25 precent of 
those who need heart and liver 
transplants cannot afford them. 
For this reason, the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s own Organ Trans- 
plantation Task Force. rec- 
ommended in its report in June 


plants for 


that both Medicaid and Medicare 
pay for heart and liver trans- 
plants. The panel also rec- 
ommended the establishment of 
a special fund to pay for trans- 
those who “fall 
through the cracks,” that is, those 
who have no coverage at all. And 
it went even further, suggesting 


that the federal government pick 


up the tab for immunosuppres- 
sive drugs, too. The task force 
concluded, “These procedures 
are neither experimental nor un- 
proven, but produce outcomes in 
terms of longevity and quality of 
life that are equivalent to treat- 
ments that are covered by public 
and private insurance.” (It should 
be noted that the task force did 
not propose reimbursement for 
heart-lung operations, contend- 
ing that they are still experimen- 
tal.) 

The report estimated that gov- 
ernment expenses would be 
manageable — some $55 million 
to $93 million a year. Organs, it 
noted, are a finite resource, so the 
program could not expand ex- 
ponentially. As for immunosup- 
pressive medication, the task 


force contended that paying for 
drugs wouldn't cost money in the 
long run because it would up- 
grade the level of care, thereby 
reducing the risk of costly com- 
plications. (One of the few state- 
wide programs that currently 
offers to pay some of the cost of 
immunosuppressive medication 
for transplant recipients is the 
Massachusetts Organ Transplant 
Fund. The money is rai 
through voluntary contributions 
by taxpayers, who can check off a 
box on their state-tax returns. Last 
year $250,000 was raised this 
way, and this year $195,000 has 
come in so far, according to Joan 
M. Gorga, director of Organ 
Transplant Services for the De- 
partment of Public Health.) 
Whether the Reagan ad- 
ministration will go along with 
the recommendations of its own 
advisory panel is anyone's guess. 
And many question whether the 
task force’s financial estimates 
are overly optimistic. For exam- 
ple, New England Medical 
Center Hospital surgeon Rein- 
hold suggests a scenario in which 
reimbursements for liver trans- 


plants could prove far more 
costly than the task force en- 
visioned. Let’s suppose, he says, 
that five years down the road the 
technology is available to 
preserve livers outside the body 
for up to 48 hours (unlike six 
hours today). That would make it 
feasible to fly livers from East 
Coast donors to recipients 
beyond the Rocky Mountains 
and vice versa. Let’s imagine, too, 
that physicians begin accepting 
alcoholics into the pool of poten- 
tial transplant recipients without 
requiring them to be sober for a 
significant period of time. Or that 
organ donation becomes “the law 
of the land,” as Reinhold puts it, 
with more and more states pass- 
ing required-request laws. 
Should all these factors converge, 
he says, the result could be a far 
greater pool of both donors and 
recipients of liver transplants. 
“Remember, a liver transplant 
costs five to 10 times what a 
kidney transplant does,” he says. 
“You could break the bank.” 
Underlying the financial 
calculations is a crucial policy 
issue — whether the cost of 
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transplantation is too high and 
the benefits limited to too few 
people for taxpayers to subsidize 
the procedure. 
_ Although he doesn’t outright 
oppose government coverage of 
transplants, Annas says that 
“before we cover transplants, we 
should make sure everyone gets 
basic care in this country. 
Millions of people need it. If we 
ut a lot of priority on this 
in the grand 
scheme it isn’t going to help a lot 
of people.” 

Transplant physicians, of 
course, have a very different 
point of view. “Transplantation 
gets singled out as a curious and 
exotic expense because the con- 
cept is so curious to people,” says 
Beth Israel’s Strom. “But it is 
technology that works. Most 
people who are transplanted are 
truly rehabilitated, and the costs 
are modest when compared to 
other costs of therapy which no 
one blinks at and which are 
rarely successful. For example, 
cancer. Chemo-radiation is col- 
ossally expensive. All in all, its 
track record does not even begin 
to be competitive with trans- 
plantation.” 

In the end, the issue may come 
down to one of principles. ‘“‘Do 
we as a society have a commit- 
ment to provide catastrophic care 
to poor people?” asks John Rob- 
ertson, a professor of law at the 
University of Texas Law School 
and a member of the federal task 
force. “There is no reason to 
exclude organ transplantation be- 
cause it is costly. If we want to 
economize, all procedures should 
be looked at equivalently, not 
just attack a new technology.” 

* * * 

At this point, the future of 
transplantation looks bright. 
Survival rates are increasing dra- 
matically, and costs are coming 
down. The federal-task-force 
recommendations for reimburse- 
ment for heart and liver trans- 
plants herald a new legitimacy 
for these procedures, marking an 
end to the era of viewing them as 
experimental techniques. New 
kinds of transplants are on the 
horizon as well. New England 
Deaconess Hospital’s Monaco 
suggests that in the near future 
many diabetics could be 
significantly helped by trans- 
planting the islets of Langerhans 
of the pancreas, which secrete 
insulin. Swedish scientists are 
experimenting with transplanting 
nerve cells in an effort to cure 
Parkinson’s disease. In experi- 
ments with animals, even limbs 
have been transplanted. 

Still, for many people there 
remains something bizarre about 
the idea of removing one’s own 
organs or tissue and replacing 
them with those of another. 
When Susan Weiss had her corn- 
ea transplant, she underwent a 
brief depression — and some 
unexpected feelings of guilt. 
“After 1 came home from the 
hospital, I unplugged the phone 
and hibernated,” she says. “I felt I 
had demonstrated a lack of loyal- 
ty to my body. I pictured a little 
piece of tissue thrown into the 
wastebasket in the operating 
room. I had a kind of death 
reaction even though it was a tiny 
piece of cornea.” 

Not everyone who has under- 
gone a transplant has that kind of 
reaction. For Knut Seeber, having 
a heart transplant was just a 
complicated operation like any 
number of others. By now, he 
says, his new heart “is totally 
mine. After a while the cells that 
make up any organ get re- 
newed,” he says. As for John 
Furneaux, his thoughts about his 
hoped-for heart-lung operation 
rarely turn to the idea of some 
strange object becoming part of 
his body. “You can’t do a lot of 
thinking about it,” he says. “You 
would drive yourself crazy. These 
operations are a way to extend 
and better people's lives. They 
are amazing.” For him, the ques- 
tion is simply, “Will I get a second 
chance at life?” That is something 
he is still waiting to find out. O 
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Men 


Continued from page 6 

a manly way. It is a moment of 
intimacy.” If intimacy isn’t forged 
through competition, then it is 


born through action. “With 
men,” writes another author, 
“emotions are never nailed 


down. They run wild, and I and 
my male friends chase after them, 
on foot, on bicycles, in cars, 
keeping the quarry in sight but 
never catching up.’ 

Mostly, though, I am rewarded’ 
for reading “About Men” with a 
os lack of insight. For where- 

“Hers” is a column about the 
i in which stuck women 
attempt to free themselves, 
“About Men” is a column that 
illustrates the ways in which men 
are stuck. Warren Farrell, PhD, in 
his new book, Why Men Are the 


Way They Are, says that men, 
unlike women, are at “the pre- 
articulation stage: they feel that 
something’ s happening . . but 
can’t quite put their finger on it.” 
They are, he assures us, trying. 
The men are trying. It’s a 
familiar refrain, one with which 
we pursuers of intimacy are well 
acquainted. Until eventually we 
begin to wonder at what point 
meaning well is simply enough? 
For the most part the answer has 
to do with alternatives, options. 
Who else is there? Where else can 
we turn? The choices, un- 
fortunately, are limited. Unless 
we choose to go it alone, or stick 
to (reading) our own. But there is 
emptiness in that. Which is why, 
every Sunday morning, I con- 
tinue turning to the column that 
so often disappoints. Ours is a 
relationship based on the implicit 
understanding that as long as 
He’s feeling stuck,soamI. O 


Equality 
Continued from page 8 
Ehrenreich, Hess, and Jacobs 
have a purpose in recounting all 
this history, apart from its pi- 
quancy. “In a society that holds 
up an increasingly punitive work 
ethic above any ethic of love or 
compassion,” they write, it’s 
more important than ever “to 
assert pleasure — perhaps 
especially sexual pleasure — as a 
legitimate social goal.” The cur- 
rent conservative attack on sex- 
ual freedom is not limited to the 
obvious targets — abortion, 
pornography, gay rights, sex 
education. It’s also directed at 
welfare programs, day-care fund- 
ing, affirmative action, and com- 
parable-worth legislation, and for 
much the same reason — fear of 
women’s sexual autonomy. Sex- 


ual liberation was one aspect of a 
more expansive and generous 
vision of social possibilities; the 
attempt to roll it back is an 
integral part of Reaganism aad 
austerity for the many, privilege 
for the few. The state- -sponsored 
antifeminist backlash is one 
more proof of the familiar 
feminist slogan: the eink is 
political. 

Re-Making Love is a short 
book, and sex is a large subject. 
Naturally, some questions re- 
main open. In particular, the 
question that haunts this and 
every discussion of sex is: what, if 
anything, does it mean? Is it a 
sublime drama of isolation and 
fusion, completion and depletion, 
self-assertion and self-abandon- 
ment? Or is it no more than the 
most exquisite of sensations? Is 
sex without romantic or symbolic 
meaning one-dimensional, ex- 


ploitative, compulsive? Or con- 
versely, is the need for meaning 
itself a neurotic compulsion, a 
symptom of physiological in- 
firmity? Is the separation of sex 


and love one of the innumerable, 


trivializing effects of consumer 
culture? Or a liberation from age- 
old patriarchal ideology? 
Ehrenreich and her colleagues 
come down squarely, and per- 
haps a little too quickly, on one 
side of these questions. It is true, 
as they point out again and 
again, that the old romantic rhet- 
oric, which celebrated a specific 
ideal of complementarity — male 
initiative and female response, 
male heroism and female nurture, 
male speech and female silence, 
male strength and female grace 
— was three-fourths (nine- 
tenths?) obfuscation. Constructed 
of lazy generalizations, and en- 
forced with a compensating 
ferocity, that ideal has stunted 
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© 9900 and Kodak copies © Brilliant color Cibachrome prints 
Folding, collating, cutting, binding 
© instont offest printing * Red, blue, green, from black 
THERE’S ALWAYS A COP WHEN YOU NEED ONE 
BOSTON: Headquarters 815 Boylston Street (opposite Prudential) 267-9267 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-6. 
BOSTON Precinct 2 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
PRECINCTS: Precinct 3 85 Franklin Street (near Filene's) 4541-0233 
Precinct 4 260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367-3370 
Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
Precinct 5 One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
Precinct 6 601 Boyiston Street 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 267-7448 
Precinct 8 1Ci Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
Monday-Thursday 8-9, Friday 8-6, Saturday 9-5. 
BROOKLINE: Precinct 7 1295 Beacon Street (Coolidge Corner) 734-6775 


Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-6. 


FAST PICKUP & DELIVERY 


© Copies, to 2 ft. x 25 ft. 


© Bond, vellum or colored paper 


Enlarge and reduce 


with Jeremiah Tower — Chef Pro- 


Enrich your life, learn, be enter- 
tained, meet new people. 

Enroll in one or more of Boston 
University’s Seminars in the Arts. 
Enjoy our Yiddish Film Festival. 
Celebrate the life and culture of a 
bygone world. View the struggle 
between the attractions of modern- 
ity and the traditions of Jewish life. 
Sundays, beginning October 19, 
3p.m. 

Travel to Madrid and Barcelona to 
experience Art and Opera with 
Professor Rudolfo Cardona. Tour 
the leading museums, places of 
historic architectural interest, and 
the famous Freixenet, Codorniu, 
and Torres wineries. Attend con- 
certs, operas, and more. November 
17-26. 

Discover Great Theatre. Read, see, 
and enjoy the Huntington Theatre 
Company’s production of George 
Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak House. 
Classes on Shaw's life and on the 
mechanics of a theatrical produc- 
tion enhance your appreciation 

of the performance. December 4: 
6:30p.m. 

Join our Seminars in the Culinary 
Arts. 

Spotlight on Culinary Luminaries 
with Jacques Pepin — Chef, Master 
Teacher, Author. October 10, 11: 
8a.m. 

Introduction to Baking with Ingrid 
Motsis — Pastry Chef, Instructor. 
October 14, 21, 28: 6p.m. 

Master Chefs of Boston Series 
with Bruce Frankel, Panache; 
Odette Bery, Another Season; and 
Jim Burke, Allegro. October 22, 29, 
November 5: 6-10 p.m. 

Wines, Beers, and Spirits with 
Henry Ogden Barbour. October 20, 
27, November 3: 6 p.m. 

Seafood Secrets with Henry Ogden 
Barbour. November 1: 9 a.m.— 
3p.m. 

Spotlight on Culinary Luminaries 


prictor of the Santa Fe Bar & Grill, 
Berkeley, California. November 9: 
6p.m. 

The Art of the Cold Kitchen with 
Markus Ripperger. November 10, 
17,24: 6 p.m. 

Pastry Creations with Joseph 
Kemenes. November 11, 18, 25: 
6p.m. 

Gourmet Cookery of Whole Foods 
with Susan Harnett. January 13, 
20, 27:6 p.m. 


Call 353-4130 


for exciting details about 
Seminars in the Arts. 


Boston University ts an 
equal opportunity mstitution 
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inconceivably many women’s — 
and men’s — lives. The authors 
are unquestionably right: not 
that; never agajn. 
But is it true that “sex should 
have no ultimate meaning other 
than pleasure, and no great mys- 
tery except how to achieve it”? 
The authors regularly invoke 


‘terms like “negotiation,” “trade,” 


and “work”; and they remark, 
with apparent approval, that “if 
there is a single metaphor for the 


reconstructed heterosexuality of 
the seventies, it would be a 


bartering session.” You'd think 
that Ehrenreich, national cochair 
of the Democratic Socialists of 
America, would be a bit more 
wary of commercial language. 


Sexual equality is, without doubt, 
a quantitative matter — but 
exclusively so? Besides mystique 
and marketplace, mightn’t there 
be some other way to conceive of 
sex? 

I confess I don’t know, which 
seems to me the best possible 
reason, apart from simple justice, 
for supporting the women’s move- 
ment. Just as, in Hegel's famous 
master-slave dialectic, the master 
can never enjoy the certainty of 
uncoerced jance, so, too, we 
will never be sure what brings 
male and female bodies together 
as long as women are, by and 
large, economically dependent 
on men. Transcendence, affec- 


these are hard enough to sort out. borne its full time in suffer- 
The added complication of eco- ing and humiliation, will 
nomic insecurity, based on un- come to light when she will 


equal power, distorts our ex- 
perience beyond understanding. 

Only a few pioneer spirits, like 
Whitman, Rilke, and Lawrence, 
have begun to imagine sex 


without power; and even they got 


no more than a glimpse. Eighty 
years ago Rilke, too, advocated 
“re-making love.” His tone and 
emphasis differed slightly from 
those of some contem 


porary 
feminists, including Ehrenreich, 
Hess, and Jacobs. Yet only the 


victory of their movement can 


bring his extraordinarily beaut- 


iful vision to fulfillment: 
The humanity of women, 


have stripped off the con- 
ventions of mere femininity 
in the mutations of her 


outward status, and those . 


men who do not yet feel it 
approaching today will be 
surprised and struck by it. 
Some day ... there will be 
girls and women whose 
name will no longer signify 
merely an opposite of the 
masculine, but something in 


itself, something that makes © 


one think, not of any com- 
plement and limit, but only 
of life and existence: the 
feminine human being. 


This advance will (at first 
much against the will of the 
outstripped men) change the 
love-experience, which is 
now full of error, will alter it 
from the ground up, reshape 


. itintoa relation that is meant 


to be of one human being to 
another, no longer of man to 
woman. And this more hu- 
man love (that will fulfill 
itself, infinitely considerate 
and gentle, and kind and 
clear in binding and releas- 
ing) will resemble that which 
we are preparing with strug- 
gle and toil, the love that 
consists in this, that two 
solitudes protect and border 


- and salute each other. 0 


tion, lust, reproductive instinct — 


—Tell them you saw it in 


THE BOSTON 


FIGHT SOME OF THE WORST 
the American 


DISEASES OF OUR TIME. 
Diabetes A at 


EDUC. 
CENTER 


The “Newbury St.” Hair 
Design You Can Afford 


&$ 8 Cuts 

Perms 
Cellophanes 
& $415 Highlights 


[ HAIRGYSTEMS ) 


@ 


YOU CAN'T BEAT 
THE SYSTEMS! 


297 Newbury St., Boston 266-1140 
669 Main St., Waltham 647-1015 


Affiliated with — 
CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICE 
Licensed by Mass Department of Education. Accredited Member of NATTS. 
7 reasons why you should DAY COURSES: Oct. 23, Jan. 5 
call us! NIGHT COURSE: Jan. 26 
* You want a new career SATURDAY COURSE: Oct. 18 
You love travel 
104 Mt. Auburn Street 
* You enjoy people Cambridge, MA 02138 
* You like variety : Harvard Square 
You want computer training 
* You want professional instruction (617) 547-7750 
¢ You want placement assistance 
; Includes American Airlines Nashua, New Hampshire 
% AA SABRE reservations training (603) 880-7200 


WALK IN SERVICE Mon.-Fri. 10-8 Sat. 9-6 


* 61 JFK St., Harvard Sq. Parking Garage 354-8402 


$7.25 tor 7 pt. bold 


The Boston = 


Phoenix 


Personals 


A Better Place to Meet Someone 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
(only if desired for indicated extra charge) 


* DOES NOT INCLUDE HANDLING FEE - SEE PRICING BOX BELOW FOR DETAILS 


PRINT CLEARLY 
— 
GUIDELINES 
PRICING PER WEEK Aayane cutting longterm, This information is confidential. 
THE NUMBER OF ero only to indloate gender Preference, We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 
: self description, age range, lifestyle and Ads containing explicit NAME 
* HANDLING FEE: ee ngu will not be accepted. The Boston Phoenix one 
$5.00 per ad, per week with a two week reserves 0 edit or reject any . Classified ads may NE 
be submitted for 

minimum and a six week maximum: 8.29 or older. Als, ADDRESS 
OPTIONAL HEADLINE: PHONE INQUIRIES CITY STATE 
$7.25 or $8.50 (See above for size box mail will not be accepted over the phone. or 
differential): Sa Vn Inquiries must be made in person during office hours. A list of mallboxes 
OPTIONAL EXTRA WORDS: holding mail is printed at the end of the personais section in each issue of = = 
The first twenty words are free, each 7 3 
additional word is $1.00: pa RD CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION ACCEPTED, ACCOUNT # EXP. 

Ads not appearing in issue will appear in next available issue as 
iy tar a long as the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be 

he Phoenix supplies a free mailbox per cancelled at any time without notice heck j i 
ad, if desired. The Phoenix will mail THE DEADLINE FOR AD PLACEMENT IS 4:00 PM 
responses to your home address via first ON THE THURSDAY PREVIOUS TO ISSUE DATE Phoenix personal ad on 
class mail every Monday for AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 7 
$5.00 per week: 
Mon. 8:30 AM - 7 PM 
TOTAL: Tues. 8:30 AM - 7 PM 
Wed. (No names will be used, box numbers only). 
MULTIPLY BY WEEKS RUNNING: x Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:30 PM 
Fri. 2 PM~5 PM 
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#518 Lip reading 


Each of these moustaches grew out of one of the characters 
listed below. See if you can match them up. 


—__ Mark Twain —___ Martin Luther King 
—__— Albert Einstein —__ Stacy Keach 

—___—_ Josef Stalin Kaiser Wilhelm 
—__— Salvador Dali —__ Edgar Allan Poe 
—___— Charlie Chaplin —__— Adolf Hitler 

—____. Augustus Mutt —__— Groucho Marx 
—___— Thomas E. Dewey —__— J. Wellington Wimpy 
—__— Lech Walesa —_____ Rollie Fingers 

—__— Sonny Crockett Friedrich Nietzsche 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #518 Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton 02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. | 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzie page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #516 


More than 40 puzziers got this puzzie right between the /s. 
The solutions are: Pepsi, Miami, dirigible, dial, airline (or airlift), 
brie, Ritz (or HiHo), bingo, aim (or hit), film, magnify (or examine), 
Kiwanis, aspirin, insignia, sign, pipeline (or oilspill), mi and ti (or hi 
fi). The errors included: dime (for dial); lifting and winding (for 
airline); drip and blin (for brie); eight, light, and gibus (for bingo); 
pie and fix (for aim); tire, bike, pirn, life, Eire, and Fiat (for film); 
looking (for magnify); Illinois (for insignia); and lighting (for pipe- 
line). 
The following i-witnesses will receive T-shirts. 
1) F. L’Ecole, Boston ‘ 
2) Lori Thom, Waltham 
3) Kevin Miller, Boston 
4) Al Fuccilio, West Roxbury 
5) Kristin Danielson, Beverly 
6) Willy Osman, Brighton 
7) Lisa Harer, Brighton 
8) Billy Joe Simard, Cambridge 
9) Swoop Scanion, South Boston 
10) Tom Powley, Boston 


REE 
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SPRING COURSES AND WORKSHOPS in: 
Art 


Crafts 


Design 
Media 


Art Education & 

Art History begin in January. 
Call 731-0275 for a brochure or 
further information. 


621 Huntington Ave. Professional and Continuing Education 
Boston, MA 02115 


Tel. (617)731.0275 Massachusetts College of Art 
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Spruce up your winter 
Sunday River 
Ski Resort 
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5 and under ski and stay tree 
Nevebury Boston 2%-4454 Reservations 1-800-367-3314 
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choice to suit any 
mood. Darts, 
Foosball, Video 
Games, Olde 
English Style Pub 
with Wide Screen 
TV. 1602. Drinks 


Enjoy an evening 
on the town in our 
brand new Deluxe 
Limousine. Call us 
for details. 


783-2900 


GREATFUL DEAD NIGHT 
EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


OCT. 19 & OCT. 26 
MAX CREEK 


WIN 


Next Friday Oct. 
10 you can win a 
Free pair of Celtics 
tickets to Opening 

_ game. Just 
Imagine — both 
Of You at the 
Boston Garden 
with 
CHOICE 
SEATS ON Us! 


LEO'S 
KITCHEN 


With everything to 

eat 7 day a week 

at the right price. 
Stop by soon. 


BEST DAMN PIZZA 
IN TOWN! 


SAT-SUN 2PM-2AM 


~ around the corner. We can 


AND 
DON'T 
FORGET 
MOLLY'S 


is always available to rent 
for your private partys. 
The holidays are just 


accommodate up to 500 
people. Imagine —. renting 
your own nightclub for 
AS LITTLE AS $100 


COMING: CHARLES RIVER REGATTA COLLEGIATE PARTY 
SUN. OCT. 19 SPM-2AM AT MOLLY’S 


PLEASE COME BY! HOURS DAILY M-F 4PM-2AM - 


BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB On The Green Line: 161 Brighton Ave., Aliston 
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Encore, Encore! 


Perfectly Prepared, 
Perfectly Aged, 24-Ounce Cut 
Roast Prime Rib Beef once again 


Oh Braintree. Oh Andover. Why, we simply own hot and fresh Patisserie Rolls, a large : 
keep doing it over and over again. And you. Garden Salad, Steak Fries or a fluffy Baked o 
simply keep saying “Encore!’ LE. Potato simply crying out for sour cream. 

For tender, juicy Roast Now and always 


Prime Rib of Beef, a 24-ounce 


i ; our pleasure, and deliciously 
; “au yours naturellement, 24- 
us”, absolutely calling youto | ounces of perfectly prepared, 


cut above the rest, served 


dinner. perfectly aged, Roast 
Served in all its Prime Rib of Beef at 
with a very Roast Prime $9.95 
Route 93, Exit45 Route 3, Exit 17 
Ribof 


Perfectly aged, perfectly prepared 
and simply delicious. 


e Bifthéque’ Banquet 


All major Rooms can perfectly > 
credit cards accepted. accommodate grou ape of 20 
Reservations available to 200for Business Meetings 
and all Special Occasions. 


for groups of 6 or more. 


A whole rack of succulent: 
genuine Atlantic classic, broiled  eef ribs marinated 

to perfection that can best be famous sauce 

described as “Extraordinaire”. barbecued ta 


$9 


at its tender, juicy best. 


Tender chunks ofswordfish 
led on a skewer with g F 
pper, mushroom and on 


Perfection truly perfected, _ 
adelight “par excellence”. 
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Classifieds 


CLASSIFIED 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 536-5390 


PERSONALS 


4 guys, 25-30, 58-61, avg to Amicable, athletic, attract- DWM, 5'11", 170, 40’s; suc- Are looking? Petite, Attractive, fun SF, 29, seeks BLACK FEMALES 
very good looking, cook 4 up ive, affluent SWM 23, 6'2" cessful shows | more viveclous laughter-loving _ politically liberal non-over- ONLY. 
tor quadruple date to box 3137 175, blue eyes, dark hair, leisure time for sailing, sks 50’sh male for fun, clean’ shaven, in- 30 socks 
LISTEN TO THEM! DIAL-A- tho ‘tel me a title profess, SWF traveling abroad Con: non. A 20) attractive, 
dit about yourself’, .mix-n- AD ests, sports’ (tennis, servative and bright, have hands. Write to: Box Dalding, musically ap- 
449-0011 444-0015: match, participants vote FE, skating, etc.) social- one-of-a-kind personality 1489 MA 02104. otherwise com- relationship, who enjoys 
Women's messages whose best for whom, love looking former New izing and and sense of humor on witty - pletely GM. Box 
2900. connection dating system in things. P.O. Box 1255 side. Awalifulofdegreesand Are you more 4089. a 
18 year old Boston Univer- pm A RR commercial Timber and Fish- Waltham MA Certificates but don't care to - 8 Box 0223. 
Box 5087 Ot heathy mind ‘sna  Amoral Anxious AvantGarde ty ‘distinctive £0, seeking sincere SM A 
ter Swr working and iv. Andrew, Asks Available ladies taces interested in shape, 36, 5°10”, 160 Ibs, BLACK F WANTED 
tlonship Southern Alaska ona American beauty. wellas lovers. Box 0231 brown hair, hazel eyes, Tun, 
a i. an accomplished SWM, 58 foot Actresses Alii About depth or ali three. Send varied seeking at- aware, sensual, sincere, 
78 year Old college student 25-38, for restaurants, mov- rodidiacs And Als© esp if under 120, with Asian male student 23, tractive, self-confident, ex- ‘ving. Box 3154. 
gecking jes, beach, dancing and varies Accep- 160Ibs ‘looking for erted friend 28-30 
Write # for positive trovert rien ONLY 
for fun and relationship. Am eporte, from beautiful, remote loca. tance A Are; As- ig companionship. Likes travel- Should be fun, honest, MALE LY, 
halved and petite. Box 1324, Dedham, tions to cultural urban "tive Attitude; also as Box 1760. quiet nights. ‘ocommit brown/blue into 
25 year old, good looking, Petersburg And Ardor Also sdventags ‘of tie to relationship. 
single, seeks a GWM. 45-70, mle, 7 ally, ingly mance! Sunshine Cor- sired. Box 0008. in 
tor companionship. Write pha box 1 HX Attractive Latin women, Soston. Wri today with 
x Somerville, student, roman- North looks , phone 
02143. tic, pretty, and intelligent,  U-S., 90yo, 5°10, good look-. achronistic, eclectic 91603. blonde ‘hair, Box 5024 
salle, man fascinated by petite ATHLETIC, brown eyes, educated, de- 
cute blondies, needs one for Companion for [Are you the creative, by tt gent, honest, heaithy, BLK LADY WANTED 
entrepreneur, celebrate possible relationship. Write and how to improve / physically fit, SWM_ 33, , Clean, trim, some seeks pretty biack 
smiles, to Box 1785. it. Box 1771 taneous woman who's athletic, very very tender, female 20-35 for meaningful 
ton. Send photo to box 1450 SWM, 36, affectionate, Col "over wo having fun yet? This ang and magne Lie com- Yours Rad shone PO 
lege Pr: fessor, 5 ton", shy, sincere , 24, isn't industrious, musi- Moninterests, sports, music, american husband un- Box 361 Wilmington Mass 
38 SWM well-educated, suc- need to 80 sure. New to Boston and =a) (but offbeat) man, (20)? outdoors, movies, dining out ty), go. looking, blue 01887 
cessful, professional, hand- SWF, 18-95, for friend and Box 101 Topefield for similar SWF Box 5022 etc. Write to box 1718 
non smoker seeks F friend. PO Box 6212, Boston, MA Athletics, humor, 101 Female 21, desires tal, dark, 
Box 1551 02209. pom BM, 40, tall, Are you Attractive male music, animais and people Bogota-Columbia (South 
likes picnics and six, attractive slender S/DBF for sway’ 42, (looks 30), 20-36, tractive. Are you a woman seeks nice girl. | have 4 
photography, scrabble vim, , Weston, will worship pet who nice home. If thinking of BODYBUILDER 
ee Cambridge, doesn't emoke' write Box wanted by GWM, 28, new to 
i 7605 Clearwater FL 33518 lifting, . Very 
straight-acting, handsome. 


voids the guarantee. To begin 
of the ad’s second appear: 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 


THE GUARANTEE 
Telephone numbers will be printed in thé People Section in commercial 


Purchase a guaranteed advertisement for two consecutive weeks in ad 
and we will keep running the same ad free as long as you call 
Monday, Tuesday or by noon Wednesday to renew the ad. 
renewing your ad, call 267-1234 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to print an 
whatsoever 


Use this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement. 


each week on 2dvertisements only. These telephone numbers must be verified weekly (before 
Missing a week 6:00 PM Wednesday) by the advertiser. if a line ad is not verified, it will not 
during the week appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in automatic 
assignment of a Phoenix box number. 
*BOX NUMBERS 


Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday 
after the last insertion of the 


expressly authorized 
or all material directed to a Phoenix box number and to discard, or otherwise 


Office 
Friday. Replies are held for 3 weeks 


, but not required to open and inspect any 


pe ‘ovided that The Phoenix is ified icon 
of by the advertiser of such error inan dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 
THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES FALL UNDER 
COPY REGULATIONS P THE CLASSIFIED GUARANTEE: 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates and — loa inn na 
conditions under which advertising space is at the time by The Boston DOMESTIC FOR SALE 
Phoenix. FOREIGN ANTIQUES & FLEA MARKETS 
The Phoenix reserves the right VANS & TRUCKS APPLIANCES 
° To revise phrases — con 
* To reject in its sole diecretion, advertisement on account of its text or 
L 
ve ROOMMATES FURNITURE 
SUBLETS STEREO/COMPONENTS 
& FOUND PHOTOGRAPHY 
No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address will be accepted 
in the Personal or Person to Person columns. Only Phoenix box numbers or Ss RECORDS & TAPES 
Post Office box numbers may be used. SKIING VIDEO & TV 
TRAVEL YARD SALES 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address and WANTED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
telephone number. 


Attractive SJF 30's, pro- 
fessional, warm, caring, 

ht, family oriented seeks 
SJM 30's, Boston 
sensitive, intelligent, for 
meaningful relationship. PO 
box 537, Randolph MA, 


Attractive, SWM 22, 5'9, 140 
Ibs, brown hair. Looking to 
meet attractive SWF 18-24. | 


enjoy music, sports, party- 
ing, quiet » photo 

no. ited. 
Box 0399 


Attractive SWF 28, seeks 
prof SWM 28-37 for laugh- 
ter, relaxation, 

friendship, romance. Enjoy 
movies, dining, dancing, 
long walks. Box 0097 


Attractive: SWM, 30, 5’4in, 
150Ib seeks sincere SWM for 


Please 
Brookline, 02146 


BOYISH LOOKING 
and attractive SWM, 22, 5'8, 
slim, seeks intelligent, sexy 
lady 20-25 into progressive 
video/films and politics 
elegant dining, sightseding. 
Just out of BU, this shy aries 
beleives in long-lasting reia- 
tionships. Romantics from 
Boston or North Shore reply 
4 bio and phone. Box 


SJF 35, bright, sexy, pretty, 


ATTRACTIVE SWF 22, look- 
ing to meet tall SWM 24+ 
non-smoker. Enjoy fitness, 
outdoors, being together. 
Must be spontaneous. 


Attractive SWF, 19, looking 
for attractive, romantic, sen- 
timental, fun-to-be-with 

23. send 


photo. Box 1762. 
Attractive SWJF, 19, search- 
ior 


27-37. Interests include 


cinema, outdoors, 


exotic cuisine. Humor 
ambition outweigh ‘looks. 
Non-smoker, please. Reply 


f 5 
romantic SWM, 19-27, with 
good physique. 
photo. Box 1748. 

SWF, 26, 5'7”, attractive, 120 
Ibs., blue-eyed brunette 
seeks a handsome, pro- 


fessional non-smoking 
SWM, 25-30 for quality rela- 


INSERTION DATE PRICING YOUR AD non-commercial commercial 
LINES $3.30 each $5.25 
CATEGORY (minimum 4) 
ENTRE NOUS $6.00 
Print one letter in each block. Leave » space between words and separate spece tor punctuation. escont — 4) > 
opt. bold $0.25 $12.00 
The Boston Capitalized words $.70 
anv 
786 9 10 1112 1314 15 
ee. pick-up $12.00 
DOO “Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort section 
‘Cost re, we. 
hone = 
1 2-3 4 5 6 7 6 9 10 11 12 13 1415 1617 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 Adsrets 
PAYMENT MUST BE ENCLOSED WITH THE ADVERTISEMENT. To place an 
or call 267-1234. 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES — 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space 
credit will be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in advertisements will be Bank Exp. Date 
accepted until 4 PM Tuesdays. Signature 
GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted on a guaranteed 
advertisement. MAIL TO 
DEADLINES Se? NEWBURY 
FOS BNA Tuesday. 4 p.m 8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


Attractive writer, PhD, poet 
seeking attractive female, 
tor to 
ry possi loreign 

. Please 


tures, hugs, 


a 


WM, 30, looks, fit, 
Seek 


AMPING 

SWM, Bs seeks a SWF to 
join me on weekend camping 
trips throughout scenic, rest- 
ful, New England. Write to: 
P.O. Box 2846, Boston, MA 
02101 


Boris met Natasha through 
SJM, 29, Attorney, 5°11", the Phoenix Personals. 
blue eyes. Passions include: Really! 
Jazz CENTRAL CASTING: 
Celts, Giants; CO-STAR WANTED 
“tender, slender, and tall”, am an upbeat, athletic, un- 
sharp yet soft, who loves city conventional, hand- 
life, weekend jaunts, and some, tall, thin/ muscular, 
challenges. Box 4082 longish-curly, 
chronically 
WITH ME responsible, occasionally 
int socks out. ful SUM, 40, doctor with en- 
SF (non-  trepreneurial and artistic 
or can 
SWM,22,intothe beachand est and unaffected by it al. 
nightlife seeking a SF who's —i’m usually much more sub- 
spontaneous, goodiooking tie. Usually. I'm looking for a 


i 


tractive, 
21-30 for intimate, honest 
while 


taneous, unique, supportive, 
affectionate, and not 
woman, 
20-35 for lover/ part- 
ner 
Here's the rub: in addition to 
and 
sexy, 
‘attractive’ won't do here. 
Gorgeous wouldn't hurt. 
Beautiful would be nice. 
PLEASE don't write unless 


33 


woman ri 
for passionate, devoted 
partnership and 
126 Newton 02195. 


{ 


| | 
‘ 
O23e 
— = 
ie darkest hair and eyes, fair 
ae skin sensitive, young ap- 
pearance, humorous per- 
ode sonality plus and a smile that 
- lights you up. Desires true 
is relationship with real man of 
‘nner or in- 
5 it may be responsibie beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much lasting relationship. Many t t . Write 
interents, photdplesse. BOX to: Box 601, Brookline, MA 
ag 3838 Nashua NH 03061 02146. 
iy BRILLIANT 
sae Blue eyes and brains, too. : 
Slender professional SWF 
29, very athletic, seeks well- 
eee educated professional SWM 
— 
; with note and phone. Box 
1706. 
Busy 
athletic, intelligent WM. Avid 
Le skier. No bar types. Box 
4091 
An 
tionship. J.W. McCormack 
area Station, P.O. Box 3458, Bos- 
ton MA 02101 
CAPE COD MEN 
eres GWM 26, 6’, 173 ibs, br hair, 
brown eyes, straight look’ 
aoe es PO Box 312 Arlington MA and appearing, looking 
Paes 02174 good friend to make = 
Auburn Gemini Lady, outdoors, music, good 
y times. if you're 28 or under, 
D.0.B./Photo? To: PO Box Box 0208 
ver 
BEDROOM EYES 
@ person. 
very attractive, 
: doctor, artist, or other hu- Certain Yugoslavian buddy 
: manist, sought by beautiful looking for certain bionde 
female Yugoslavian Harvard 
babe named Laura. Write 
J.T., Box 1752. 


Swe, 5°10, 170, looking for OM 40 ( looks 40 ) Tall, thin OWM, 41, short, stocky, GWF, 25, very attractive, GWM, 23, 6'1”, 175 Ibs., at- GWM, 27, 62", 185, good 
an intelligent, spontaneous, computer engineer with lots puter. pr professional, honest, femi- looking, very Astractive, lovely. 
fun loving, attractive woman, Seeking . intelligent self- met a special friend. i'm nine, humorous seeks same Seeks attractive, healthy, into perately man 
25-30. | am 34, have varied friend- happy now. 23-30. No dykes. Box 0151 man camo into cud- 
seek 5 oy work, 23-30 @ unique some above. dling, beach, 

and folk dancing, folk and. Attleboro, MA FRIDAY GWF, 30, 5’6, 125. Seeking Write: PO Box GWM 27, (63, 195) very skiing. You: 30 to 
nionship that spending time classical_ music, sunshine, wi Brookline MA 02146. straight acting, physically  mesculine, pes 
wer P.O. bon fhe woods, and quiet even- dates 18-35 not over 5'8. sincere, am good GWM, 23, 6’, 170ibs, work- Strong, share lifetime 
Waban, MA 02168. ings ‘at home.-i'm a ‘ama person into per- me about yourself and in- too? Don't yet. Write: aholic, seeks a GM in the = ” sacks . man. Write to: PO Box 

nonsmoker and nodrinker. who believes —cjude recent photo. PO Box Box 88, Groveland, MA Northern Mass/Southern NH Provincetown 02657 

Box 736, framingham, Ma that nothing is impossible.! 1922, Boston, MA 02109. 01834. area, 18-28, for the realiza- (25-35) - 
ALLS FORTWO 01701 am seeking a woman on the tion that there Is more to life. 1345, Boston MA 02117. GWM, 30, 6, 176, attractive, 

40's 175, 511, same wavelength for a last- GWF, 44, 152, seeks femi- write to: P.0.B0x 863, GwM. 27 YO 59, 140 Ibs , straight- 
po DOMINIQUE ing relationship. Box 4065. nine GWE for travel dinner, Amesbury, MA. 01913. GWM, 27 YO 5°. 140 oe 
Would be more than pleased c down to Jake's funtovi iritual. | am @ —_ Se GM for friend, relationship  8dult work-out partner, 
to meet a lady who appears =. Ee Love, OWM, 52, seeks @ petite, musician. Like walks, con- —onley. So. Box 328 GWM, 23, 6’, 165ibs, Box 6508 Boston 02102 , any race, for 
tome to be stimulating anda house for big hug. slim femaie companion age Certs, dining out, movies, Marshfield MA 02050 , seek- monogamous re- 
delight be with. It has be- not important, mutual under- museums, country, travel, Gwr of a GWM, 21-30, who is GwM, 28, 5'6, i20\bs, lationship. Box 4097. 
come evident those oh-so- SWM, 29, eclectic, funny, at- standing and is. Club Med & Getaway in acting, brown/gray, 
very subjective self-descrip- tractive, seeks an 80's Answer all. Box 4047 Berkshires. Seek good look- 4 and 8nd _ exceptional for a sin- —_ing for other GWM, 24-30 for nt: ns as 
finding of such a one; an in- maybe more. Box 980, DWM. 37,60, 170,nicelook- St. Belmont over Scrabble, Rick, POB 2010, Cambridge, ‘ . Write 
terview is worth more than all Aliston Station 02134 ing, fun loving, nem MA 02178 GWM 29, 156, to: P.O. Box 1501, Onset, 
the verbiage on "t want to affect conversation. - 5 . 

Take not such a very ig DWF, 36, petite, slender, the non-intected. Seek GWJM, funny, unconven- WF, artist, White witch GWM, 24, 5'7, 165, good of 44, marred 
gamble on having a pro seeks similar ior compa- tional, lawyer, slim, famous, seek » 4 
with a.man who D/SBM 6'1"+, athletic, pro- “nionship. PO Box 107, picky, homebody, ing seoks similar 18+ for write to: P.O. box Wantine to mest other GWA 
om to you. PO and ie: P.O.  DWMX2, 29 & 33. We lke to yi = ona = = GWM, 29, 5°11, 155 Ibs, and phone number 
570; Boston MA 02199 Box MA ro- sincere, caring, in- t and | will_cor- 
01473 /witty mantic 20’s Box 5048 GF ‘ caring, acting, appearing, good an 
. We seek a ‘ telligent, good looking. , into music, movies, respond. CNB PO Box 
College male, Chinese, le pair with mid-Western values 30 for 
seeks adventurous young SF DWF 42, looking, at- of educated women for six- 23, seeks sober, stable, wit, poe seeks GWM 21-30 friend re- Atlanta GA 30343 
for dinner, dancing, con- tractive, ; aos eight honest and intelligent demi- it possible’ joyful, = ee PO Box lationship. Box 1790. GWM, 45, 57°, 137lbs, or- 
certs. Enjoy and ten- interests, seekin M9 —_richment. Box 0113 with massive sense of John, 38, 
nis. Photo . Box 35-55 for wens. . Clones and mollusks Sue. over 30, aoe 0216 Groveland MA 01834. GWM, 29, exceptionally guy, _— 
1760. ship/relationship on- need not apply. Box 3106 . 7 
er. Send , | only wanna be good - F seek GF for creative, classic italian Seeks 
College male seeking an 630, Cambridge, MA 02140 “in that’s al So GM, 24,511", Aslan, 26, 155 tbe, straight 184 for 
DWF 43,54, good person, don't worry! whatever develops. I'll take Looking tora body. 165 seek simier Sex 198, Norton, 
Box 1719. seeks younger male, sincere, Easygoing, tall, SBM top model suggest and 18-26 for possible Sophisticate to tske my cycling. 
sober and fun for even- poe os 1 seeks SWF sincerity no /relationship. Looks th , 45, Likes cycling, 
wan, similar GM intelligent swim- = rugs. I'm caring and fun- backpacking, white water 
College Prot SWM35_over- of food end 21-29 for weekend romance Will respond to alll. Leta Wiiteks, rot important, but sincerity trust. Box 167: canoeing and music seeks a 
. Box 5006. in Ct. POB 3684, Amitly Sta- Photo appreciated. Box ox 380, Newton, MA 02258. GWM, 31, 5°11, 165Ibs. GWM, 18-29, wanting a 
DWF, 43, fun-loving, attract- tion, Ct. 06525. Good looking, ‘excellent strong relationship. Write to: 
worth itt 0.0, We, physique. Not into Box Cambridge, 
Box 6212, Boston, MA seeking 
The Boston = masculine man for mono- 46, 6, 200, warm, 
sues of peace/justice, relationship. Box 
COLLEGE WOMAN Write to: P.O. musical, 
Box 421, Newport Ri , articulate 
y 1 49, 94, Be ce ee eo look 
activities, 60 music fairs, pets, A ter Pla to t ne GwM 3 ny — Highlands, MA 
‘sf ble 
and : dining, conversation, ro- OPTIONAL HEADLINES Sond letter, phone, photo to GWM, 6'1, 170, was living 
0173 —_ Box 78, (only if desired for indicated extra charge) Box 5029. < seks § very 
ttract good 15 letter GWM, 32, handsome, it, WM 
MAIL MIX-UP; podlooking, athe sir, (18-30) tor irlend- 
witch ( amiable : exploration. Box 4099. 
first. Must be tall, handsome, seeks smart, fit, cute, witty, to: P.O. Box 8802, Lowell, Monogamous mis- 
dulge in rock PRINT CLEARLY MA. 01852 
Kids O:K. Box 0076 romance with me. North An- GWA, 32, S10", tor Box 81490, 

COSMO SAYS and. masculine seeks 2 MA01971. 

and the PHOENIX PERSONALS similiar GWM, 18-30, = GWM, 70, alone in rural area, 
weil, I'm at heartland and the way to meet your <= seeks a GM, 18-35 for 

, or kind of . Inexpensive to 
certs, or urban walks. Tail and funil! king. Verne MA 02346. 

oving, sens ve Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous may advertise in Personals. PRICIN GW 10" conscious 
excellent home skills, wants and suggests at ase sou conti st age MULTIPLY THE TOTAL BY THE NUMBER OF warm’ Straight 
good PO perceptive; also very pretty and Ads ing explicit language wil WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN and masculine seeks a 4 fhair/eyes, seok- 
BOX 3958 Peabody 01960 lady, skier and honest be. scoepted. The Boston only by persone 16 | similar GWM, 18-30, for a Grown tor 
Country gentleman 43 seeks =— with Are you years of age or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under that | $5.99 per ed, per week with a two week safe, friendship/possibie rela- 
tall non- — unselfish, 5’ 8 +, 32-45, trim, age ; minimum and a six week s__5,00 tionship. Send letter and 
smoking younger Renoir charming and exciting? PHONE INQUIRIES ‘ ling. Write to: photo. Thanks. Box 5007. 
woman for fun inthe sun and Write to: Boxholder, Box 40, Phone inquiries regarding box mail will not be accepted over the phone. inquiries 55 (See above for size .0. Box 569, Everett, 
mind. Photo. Box 545 Essex Needham, MA 02192. must bo mate AS differential): 02149. 
OwWM, ing in issue requested will appear in next available issue as long as The first words are green eyes, 
dance, bike ‘ide. Ginger, sci- the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at any time | additional word is $1.10: $_--.-- likes music, 1113, 
fic. writer, attractive 5'2”, D/SWF 22-30 PLACEMENT 16 400 OPTIONAL and humor. Send photo and 444 99447 
strong relationship, sense of ay PREVIOUS TO DATE The Phoentx ree malibox per way to contact. Box 1789 
heart impor- send photo and phone. Box AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: WE NOW ACCEPT ADS OVER THE PHONE: po GWM, 32, 6 2, 175ibs, 
; ; Mon. 8:30 AM - 6 PM Mon. - Tues, 6:30 AM 6 PM class mail every Monday healthy and handsome 170. 

intoligent DWM, 34, Sft T1in, 195, Tene, $5.00 per week writer, seeks a compatable 
with athletic (5'7", 140 Thurs. 6:30 AM -6 PM counterpart for @ mono- Gate 
Ibs.), funny, outgoing, tionship W-SF-DF 23-36 into Fri. 8:30 AM - §:30 PM for 64, East mmenopemovaly Box 4060 

must. outdoors MULTIPLY BY WEEKS RUNNING: . 02032. GWM looking to meet some- 
pertervoes. Box 0133. — able to spend time and share 
Cute SWM 25 who likes Blue DWM, 34, professional, a ACCOUNT # meet a likeminded poy roatonahie 
County and Opus seeks nice, an honest, sincere, EXP. By up. | guarantee to answer all 
nonsmoking woman.POBOX DWF ‘children OK) for axm@ letters that | recieve within 2 
684, Cambridge MA, 02238. possible long term rela- STATE Psd 2 GWM, 34, 180, 61, pro- weeks after | receive them 
DADAIST MBA SWM 25, 57 ACCEPTED fessional, athletic, well built, Please send a recent photo if 
Bright, attractive, caring 648 CT 060 good looking, would like to 
creative seeks F counter- 35, 5'11" 150, affec- young 
part for friendship, adven- —tionate, 41, slender seeks M GM 26, straight GWF sought by youngGWM 25, 5'10’, 163ibs, a Boston MA 62199 
ture, awesome music, film, mantic, enjoys Ore, 35-55." I'm an animal lover; acting/appearing, prof, for social cover relationship. bionde hair/green eyes.  “onship with someone 
outdoors, PO Box 1392, mountains, sports, quiet  jjxemovies,concerts,canoe- _—varied interests seeks Must be very feminine and acting and appear- capable of emotional Gwi, mid-20's, Aires, 
Kendall SQ Cambridge walks and talks, by ing, etc. Looking for affectionate, caring, attractive. I'm straight acting similiar quy,  *Pportona basis. moon. irreverent. 
02142 the fire, seeks of able, healthy GM 16-30 tor and appearing. Box 1654. 30,108 bawdy, inspired, reflective, 
Love yal Risa (that gict) just greet times together, presently college prockine, MA 02146, ture, fendetip. | arn 6°17", Box 116, West Bridgewater, possible, Write to; box 541, reitgeist nausea. Box 5033 
DBM, 39, 6’2, 180ibs, hand- rite box 131, Rockland structor, handsome, well GM 35, professional, GWM. 34. 59°, 140 Ibe, GwM 
come, vary con built, athletic type. talks, walks and ing out, music, quiet times, brown, eyes, straight looking Interests, travel etc., 
siderate and caring. Seeking 61, 175, Con- 160, light brown possibly tennis. Photo or Europe, Asia. Let's go. Box I'm into mu. Sincere friend for basketball nonsmoker, 
attractive lady 29 to 39 who telligent, educated, never interests 4083 end buddy, Will respond to 
likes to dine out, movies, struction Service Company been married, no children, Personal, interests would sic, outdoors, and good Eagles, celtics, final four 

and danc- ‘non-smoker, not into drugs. Gwm, 19, 6'1, very times, looking quality = Box 1648. possible 
5'7+, in good a easier. Box 1787. it friendship with 18-28 in to PO box 300, 346 Washing- 
ing. 0164 head for friendship to Former international runner. the area. 35, 5°8" 140, darkhair, ton st., Braintree 02184 
Children are OK, must always = GM, Pakistani, appearing- sks masculine and phate GWM 
want more. Career OK. Jockey yee, 6, count 18+ Box GWM seeking football 
Kauila. , looks 27, pro! ional. Lets make area. replies J 
Hawali - “BEAUTIFUL _LAUNDERET- , movies, dining out, 9208 smoker, considered in- straight acting to share 
PLANE Per or graduate tbetween TE” possible in Boston & com 26 = and attractive. Likes Cunt be 
ine, attract- sonal enh: 23 and 29 for dat- Write to: Omar, Box 1482, Photo If possible. Box 01 GWM out workouts, tight 
ive, grad student, teacher, nonfiction, TV, intell ing, You won't be MA bridge, loves music, levis, music cl shy guy. Box 
renovator. Yours-M in- | women, indoor out disappointed. Box 1704. Brookline, . GWM, 21, 5°11, 145 Ibs, seeks similar man 25 to 40 Seeks slim together GWM ‘ 
telligent, attractive, caring, activities and honest people. : GM seeks lover whose brown/brown, attractive, for quiet my 7) guy for friend, rela- 35, seeks same for workouts, 
interest ure. Pian- Write to: JM, Box 151, Fifi. Nine months until CWN. honest, sincere, under- ing for 5 to —_—*relationship. Box tionship. PO Box 1345,Cam- biking, movies 
-share in Weston, MA 02183-0151. love you. H. standing & out and have fun GWM, 27,170,511, blonde, ridge 02238 o: 1 
abstract. Build—lasting rela- Please include full photo Someone | can be Bhoto it possible. Box 4093 hazel, very good ‘looking, Street, Box 289, Boston, MA 
tionship. Box 4076. For a good time, fun, laugh- = Box 192 fic bulid, ste, GWM, 35, 5'9, 160Ibs, Br.Br. 05444" 
DWM, 36, seeks to meet a ter romance, I'd like to 02146 GWM, 21, easy-going, at- athietic build, gr: ‘seeks @ younger ‘ 
Desperately. seeking for meet you. New York girl writer into music, dent new to Boston seeks a , 18-27, for good times. GWM, young, 
mail/male early 20's who en- . Write to: IMCN, model. compe- Goodlooking phys- theater seeks GM for rela- —Professional/academic Box Italian, brown/blue, 
the finer things in life. | P.O. Box 6378, Chelsea, nion. Box 1754. iclan/musiclan-SWJEA, 28, tionship. What do you have _—‘'0oking friend for a intelligent, athletic, humor- 
Let's get together!! Box witty, new to Boston, to offer? Box 4090. lonship. Box 0207 G . Ty \~ ous, adventuresome, seeks 
1747. ad- ‘movies work- GWM 27 60 160 athletic, _Dulld. Seeks GWM 25-40 for 
Desperately you! I'm is held tor wes i — straight ond you Bex 461, Medioré, MA 
York, looking for a sweet, — tion... SWM, 29, 6'1", Sea- appearance of the ad intelligent, independent > - peng dye en | for a cup of coffee and get GWM, young, goodiooking, 
NOT looking male with all the coast NH (willing to travel) seeks an experienced acquainted? Box 0080 “pleasant, many 
works. Get in touch. Ciao'l — seeking SWF, 20-30 for rela- NEW AT GAME heart. Photo/phone, please. builder as trainer and part- = jn4 reply. . GWM 3S afiractive and in. faceted personality with 
Box 1755. tionship. I'm quiet, mature, GWM, 37, average =, ner in a life Ma 02114 i . positive and negative 
, sensitive, honest, in- build, athletic, straight act- - adventure. Box 0118. —— telligent seeks gr rela- character traits wants better 
38, caring, sweet, re emotionally ing, nonpromiscuous, under- 32, dynamic, vivacious GWM, 43, slightly handi- tionship with affect hait for life. Box 0018 
fined, Jewish (non religious) = financially secure, ir-  standing.Seeking similar and petite but athletic looks capped professional, en- Boston area man, 50 +., 
respressibly cheerful, male, 18-24, forward to the company of @ 22, 5'8”, 160 ibs,  jloyedat Son 407 and fun essential. GWM 
man who travel, cl aimost Sensitive, for’ friendship’ clade but are not imited to: hal, hazel eyes, hend- Ene 
ture, dining out, inter- wand good times. PO Box 430, Je- dance yous. singing, macro. cme. _inteligent, athletic, GWM 36, 175. Tm an assuming: pleasant, “many 
to: ae maica Plain, Ma. 02130 bites. aking and the shar ignitied, pro- mal guy-workout regi positive ane negative 
Write to: P. es challenges J fi Write to: West interests, t 
Brookline, MA 02146 ould be Fun warm on mer Write “to ional, Wareham, MA 02576. o tor Ble. cotter 

48, 5'8, attractive, similar like to hear about manent rela- easy going cere-i seek a similar 
consttive, open, coring, Qualities, sounde crazy, but YOU. 80x 1549. tionship. Box gente male, 49. Looking for guy for =) goodiooking, 
t detailed description 4034 going ‘warm friend- _—tionship. Write to: . 4 
art, music (especially snawer promptly. Box for white man 60-60 yre old” GWM 22 180 B71, Middle. 585, Swampscott, MAQ1907 

jazz), travel, 0248. 25, professional, affec- 
elegant dining, concerts, , Sensitive, fun loving, straight act and appearing, ton, MA 01949. GWM, 36, in successful long FO Ben 461, 
ys old . y a. rville, Ma 02145 not in gay scene, unassum- GWM, 24, 6'3, brown . Seeks fun § Medford . 
se elegant, very attractive, DWM 41, active mind, affece seeks GF with same likes ski, beach, run, hair/blue eyes, straight ‘letters to feed my fantasies. ‘ ’ 

, witty, and 33-397  tionate, athletic, attractive, . Box 4014. Green-eyed, SWF, 29, N.Y., music, classic films, = act/ and clean cut. fessional 25 seeks at- 
Please write (photo helpful) patient, professional, 25 Gh. 200 tbs. wen ‘fessional, seeks , seeks similar GWM 20-25 for Seeking a GWM 18-30 for tractive, adventurous 
to: P.O. Box 696, Cam- bie, tele. Wealthy, wise’ man. Sense of relationship. Box 5043. and possiblerela- no”, 165 Ibs, woman of substance 35-45 
bridge, MA 02238 Seeks a similar lady is built seeks who humor, commitment, adven- Gwiy, 23, 5°11, 150, hand- tionship. Write to: Box 2706, : masculine, for bed and breakfast, 

old enough for with ture. Passion for ato working out, ski. Taunton, MA 02780 phonies, frienship. Box 
DM, 29, 5°7, 135 enjoys mov- iii is great to be with. Box 1665. Ludium chill? Box 01 some. into working out, ing for similar type age 
ies, dancing, music. Seeks Yung ing, swimming, science, new GWM 24, body builder, Handsome, honest, SWM, 
female any race for friend- MANOFRUBBER Seeks husky smooth muscular seek oF rela- 38, scorpio with good heart, 
ship looks not sie yrs light com- buddy with similar interests. = another bodybuilder for ; | good mind, good body- 
ts. Bex DWM, 43, 66, North Prenon. Steve. Box 1712. partner. Send photo to box 531 good mind. good body 

Soaks fit 30+, S/OWF ST the Wend. 80x 3313, McCormack Stoneham, MA patible, pretty SWF 

GWM, 24, 62", 190, neither relationship. Box of sincere WF for tion, Boston, MA 02101. Gwe 30.5 10°, 155 Good (under for lasting, 
"4 y hm gg nee. ab mag interests. Worth the GBM, 52, 6’ 1", 175ibs, seeks ive SWF, 20-22 with orange conversation, music GWM, 25, 130 ibs, gr. eyes, and mind. Looking for relationship. Box 
professionally ployed, Box 0169 0 ee oe oy complexion(mane color op- and sports. Object: brown hair, seeks handsome _—a. guy in his 30's also Hand intelligent, 
into boating, automobiles, DWM, 50's, lonely for com- ee one tional) for a long and term relationship. Box - man for friendship and ,andaticasteftie §=neoconservative, pro- 

photography, ionship, likes music, be relationship in TV. DWM 38 seeks iriendship relationship. ambitious, to fessional M 25, seeks very 
bicycling. Seek counterpart reading, cozy evenings sincere. Write to: Box 2, Clin- Wilma Flintstone types need attractive SWF. Prefer Reagan 
Loneliness Ma 01510 not respond. Photos (no trash). Photo dey momuings Kemp supporter. Photo 

local, south needs someone to Preciated. Box 1579. ing, good sense of humor, must. Box Box 5021 hetptul not necessary. 
shore. Box 472 Franklin MA hug. Box 1786 likes sports. Box 4010. Box 1714 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 7, 1986 


Handsome, Progressive, Jeune homme beau, in- SWM, sensitive, attractive, type woman seeks SM writer, 34, given to fan- SWF, 24, tall, pretty, affec- SWF, introverted, un- 
Professional SWM, 92. seeks  teligent. sympa. 28. cherche average looks college professor. very strong. loving man, but_on terms tonete, Independent, we or orthodox, 21, 120 Ibe, 
Attractive, andAf- jeune femme 20-30, avec DWM 43 seeks singls woman young, 40's, seeking ogressive politics for reality, seeks woman velvet, seeks taller (6’+),  seeksa 4 
Unim- quaiites sembiabies pour for and special SWF, 25-40, to friendship, hugs, laughter. who is imaginative, strong- educated who doesn’ fascinated by death, 
) to share interest in amitie et, pilus share peaceful forest retreat i'm 5’8", thin, , minded in career and take too seriouslyfor Baudelaire, and dark 
, theater and music (new photo : and quietly secure . Box character, yet with e shared and new interests. passion. Write to: PO Box 
wave) and to explore an in- Box OVER 60 YOUTHFUL fessional life in Northern MA submissive side, too, for in- — Winter beaches, old movies, 140, 186 Brookline Ave, Bos- 
sensual relationship. —. mont. Let's exchen tense, local color. Write to Box 154, ton MA 02215 
Box 1791. SF looking to meet new male ote? , SJF, 20, college student, friendship. Box 0000. 251 W. Central Street, 
friend who is: open, liberal, Zesty, » Non-tra- —$}. Johnsbury, VT, 06819. 5°4", green eyes, attractive. Natick MA 01760 SWF, of tunioving age of 21 
Handsome SWM, 29, seeks = empathetic, sometimes ec- , attractive woman, Romantic yet sometimes Social » 32, 6, seeks 
beautiful, adorable girlfriend centric, professional, self- walking, arguing,  SJF,25, looking for the out of financially independent, SWF, 25, blonde, blue-eyed, of equal age or 
to cuddle, laugh play, work- confident, fun! interested in small parties, laughing. Boston romance. Listen to share dreams.with. seeks F 20-35 who going places fast in my ca- warm, ‘ 
out, run, dance, share thrill- 401) discovery, spiritual Value active over passive, guys, | an 20-23 only. Letter and Photo = the outdoors and reer and seeking a non- and creative. Box 1759. 
ing charm and mutual adora- crowth, new age ideas, being communication, ap- woman, 5’, 5, slim and Please. Box 5082. waveting. Bon 1255, Cam- smoking, mature, success- 
tion tit! we gag!?! Box 6018 ve & other healthy narcissiem. athletic dering it bridge, fu single gentleman, 26-42, SWF seeks someone alive 
Box 2250 Duxbury you fit the bin? Box0172 = there are any S(J)F, 22 loves urban life but "7 who Is established in his ca- Q 
Handsome SWM 29, 6'1, ambitious SJ men who ere "0t yuppies. Professional, OWM, 40, 61", 185 ibs, ae, Sharing open, funny. 
165, red hair, blue into DWM, 43, 59, fit, interested in anice x-étudent. Writer, artistic, adventurous, and “I'm attractive, stim, 45, very 
horses seeks SWF for Lokingfor aGWM friendwho attractive, seeks same Gri | te the good We and WFNX, wine, theater and well educated, laid back but dining, and bright, adven- 
a rewarding reie- travel, 30-40's, S or DWF for love fan be plamorous,(not closet punk w/ wit. Attract- at times seeks similar ning. laughs and possible tastes 
Yintellectu to my broken make me jeans) arid note pendent with neighboring _iife has to offer. Photo 26, 5’ 10, 130 Ibs, doors, movies, Bach, 
; * warm up with next to my fire- believe ? interests are = to Box 1045 Letter please. Box Write to: RFD bright, attractive, non- 
varied. Im easy. Phone? 5091. 45, Back Mountain Rd, drinker, non-smoker, country inns, and more. 
Photo? Address? Whatever. DWM 47, Handsome, wants "tor Goltstown, NH 03045. un- 
cook, Worces ty Lo Lavier Box 0162. classy, romantic down to 28, lookin’ for love, Wed conventional hates bar  SWF- 
* Love you forever! a earth lady, who needs affec- of the sure thing - need the OwM, 40, 6'1", 185 Ibs, By 4 for tall 
5'7", sold 150 ibs. Seeks Your honey M.C. PENELOPE—Are you still tion, love, honesty & fun in "eal thing. Am athletic adventurous, self year. 
trim, waiting? My 20 years of her iife. From John Wayne You well educated, laid back but seeks old male. Box 1740. 
S/DWF for conversation, — Looking for tall, slim, blonde wandering are over and | = iookalike. Will swap are fun to be with and not e at times seeks a similar Spon on 
cooking, and romance. Female to spend quiet eve- . must make for that. you like. Phone & photo  one-nighter. Send photo if MA. 02086 SWF- student at Boston Uni- 
301A, Otter River Rd., ning with tall, handsome wasted time. Even at. 40 Write to: PO Box 129 have one. if you don't outdoors and the little things pe A Be 
Tempteton MA 1786. successful man. there will om Boxtord, MA 01885. Bon waren your face! . We fee RPO, SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 190 Ibs, crazy guy- | he 
Hello oadr is share, SOUTH SHORE swe Bow 45, Beck Mountain Ad. bright, attractive, non- ‘atone. Box 1733. 
looking for attractive SWF, LOOK ‘N SEE write me at Box 325, Cam- own widower- FUN LOVING Golfstown, NH 03045. drinker, non-smoker, SWF, 34, tall, attractive, in- 
Sun. challenge to notion that. bridge 02140 ODYSSEUS seeks SWF for special 31, slim, attractive, in- un- nt, refined, relocated 
936. there are no men 3 18-40- tellient, sophisticated, witty, 40's, loves fine hates bar area, with 
around. intutitive, cooking mov unpretentious, and in 
GWM af, contemporary les- walks, Romance. escapist amuse- theatre, 
HELLO SOUTH SHORE loving, humorous, bax warm seeks compatibie, si; plain Seeks st- mente seeks city exploring, travel, 
Attractive 1 yee clean-cut young; tractive woman 20-early 30's "30-38. Box 708, Would like to meet sensitive, 
nurse, enjoys working and handsome Owe. @ ft for romantic Interludes ° SEM, 30'S, No dependents, — outdoors. who wishes to be MA. 02066 sincere, SWJMs (same age 
doing things in Boston, how- , body, and outings. I'm 6’, 156 Ibs, employed, intelligent. Sie aos, attractive, well- Phato & number. to: range) with whom to share 
ever when work isdonelen- ind, into music, film, art and attractive, trim. Saucated, bright, traditional .0.80x4003,Peabody,MA SWF 30, warm hearted, 
joy my retreat to the inquisitive... conversation. Especially Seeks SF. any Face. family values, would love to (1980. down to earth, attractive, please). Box 
Plymouth area. | enjoy the oman for a partnership to enjoy evenings at home with, Pian meet. simitar SWM, 677, 100 Ibe, hand- lasting SWM 16, 8°11", 130 enjoys 
. friend: inctude in conversa- someone to cuddle. Sincerity Write to: P.O. Box 537, some, outdoors finan- 4 re slow dancing, volleyball, mu- 
retriever, and | exploration, honesty, Offered and desired. What 35, physician, easy go- dolph, MA 02368. clally ‘secure, for sic, movies, etc. Seeks cute, 
~ ° and ‘discovery. are your thoughts? Box 5027 ‘lousy interests looking female 23-35 not overweight 
especially love to Box 4018 wall eduonted SF of any race oF. lasting relationship. SWF, 31, 5’6’, brown Box 0139. 
Seeking OSM w/ Pleasant young (19) Viet- = meaningful casual, warm, sensitive. 
interests w/out namese Harvard man look- Likes movies, travel. Write to: Box 330, Monu- SWM 20, seeks bionde blue 
handicaps. Box 0128. for sweet, Asain Seeks SJM, 27-34. Box ment Beach, MA 02553. eves- 18-25, must be attract- 
HEY IRISH! newcomer: YO very 2056, Cambridge, MA02238 34, creative, Hallan- Ford, da. da, de, etc. The caring, understanding. 
driving ine crazy! There must 36. Full of ite, Wistory, in_ simply ly, masculine, culture- hav have bean sack photo and phone. Box 1775 
waite is lost. Be found; send attractive, 80x 1720, Starksboro, Ver- 27-34. Box 2056, Cam- goes. caring, healthy sonic biting. Please 
pram jo/ note. PO Box 8254, knowledgable woman for bridge, MA 02238 enclose SASE and photo any type of F. include photo. 
well-built SWF redhead who , NH 03108 company and affection. Box Pr) — Se and remember, a fly in the recieve my photo and 
is 37 (look 16-no kidding)! Male 24 looking for 0221 WORLD Sooke looking GWM — fetter Box 4004 
love movies, irish music, sophisticated, intelligent ic, good looking, share talks and walks %ome, ore jer_ and = SWM, 22, 5'11 slim, friendly, 
dining, Have more 10 blonde 20-90 years old. 1am POUND PUPPY Harvard | Square. ne. 28, 175 light SWF. 116ibs, 86, Human quiet life seeks non: 
write soon, my gentle swain. looks, Care Bear 1730. ive, int , honest, loves Gon 
= Male trenster student trom puppies & kids; seeks day Nov 8 Caribbean crulee Sq Cottage Senior me snare our — 
Hey ladies, how would New Jersey seeks exciting under 140ibs & 38 yrs old for All seeking SWF, 20+, Sam 
like to meet an » female to show him ail the times of walks, danc- Ma po Bee 1702 * classmate majoring in with letter will ae 581, Greendale Station MA, lonely, secure 
creative, talented SWM into rock and roll thistownhasto ing, conversation, and Phone and note. humor, openess; a in or _returned. Box 7152 MA 01606. Enjoy rock, jazz, ski- 
people, music, dancing, mov- offer. 21 St Box 387 reme Sensitive, SWM 33, 6'1, 190, . Movies, music, extra cur- N — and an occassional bar. 
les. Please send letter and = Boston 0211 assured. PO Box 132,Med- dark hair and eyes, con- _‘“icular activities. Box 1653 SWF, 32, professional, at- Seeking intelligent, shapely 
photo PO Box 885 J.P. MA ford, Ma. 02155 awed sinantiek cutee STATUS, PRIDE, concern, . patient and «SF for good times and 
02130 MAN SEEKS WOMAN. | love tractive, 23 professional. Seeks intellect, sincere’ seeks SWM 28-38 Any height, mot 
lg 36, working out, light smoke and is same. Please include overweight. ‘Proto Please. 
young children, moun- own r, hazel eyes, d cycling, > what tall, creative, birth data. 4 P 
tains, oatmeal cookies, “An- moustache, happy with classical music, movies, pretty dark-haired SW Box 0138. 
who likes fast cars and slow _nie Hall”, Bach, Amtrak; intl. looks, into good walks, candie lit dinners and seeks in S/DWM, 31-43. SWF, 32, SWM 22 law student w/ 
women. Shapely SWF 22-30, _ politics, billowy clouds. |’ tion, quiet times, dancing, tionship. Box 0043 much more. Box 1739. yourself. Box telligent, attractive, brown hair seeks romantic, 
include photo. ALC, _fortyish, 5’ 5°. Box 5019 biking, sports. Seek : SIM, 28, handsome, 3697, McCormack Station, spririted-enjoys theater, te, prog 
x 348, Medford, MA attractive WF 28-36, no (AGAIN) WM 32, 6’, 170 antic and athletic seeks «Poston 02101 out- non smoking, attractive 
02155. jemporary Merlin, rugs, smokers ok. Include ibs, romantic, caring, loyal,  Tomant doors. Seeks man with woman to 
articulate, attractive, photo. Box 4095. ive. irish, blue a@ petite, it, sensitive, Straightedge SWF 19: similar Different Box 1777 
Howie & Geoff- wake up and ic. You: petite, young . . Y ‘ir,t eyes, = warm, attractive, SF, 20's, , The Cure, Three interests are fine. Box 0129. pertences. Box : 
smell something. Start being 18+. curious, insatiable, for PROF SF 32 likes to hike, 10nd curly hairinterests: fay’ fulfilling relationship. O'Clock, Soft Cell, etc. SWM 23 into the likes of Pee 
tice. Send i old cars, outdoors, financial write to: P.O. Box 166,Cam- Poet SWF, 34, affectionate 
giddy again- J & sorcerer’s apprentice. bike, sail, ski, read, dance, to: P.O. Box 166, COM- 94, Wee Herman to David Byrne. 
birth data, photo (address), eat, sing, laugh, seeks = Gini ic, Want. ridge, MA 02238. edy. Are you like me? Proof , eyes. Are you? Mug shot a must. 
| hope Matthew will read this. —_ phone to: similar M to share life, love, pane ge conor please! Box 1735. Interests: arts, music, pho- Box 1743. 
You aremy first love- thanks Box C, Cambridge, MA pursuit of -—---- (fill in the ing to ely igent, SJM 31, 6ft., 170 Ibs, suc- tography, travel, outd . 
for everything. I'l always 02140 blank). Box ; mature, ir maiden cessful, good looking, ro- SWF 20, student, poump. no-nukes issues. Looking for § SWM, 23. 
love you - who oe to the —_ mantic, likes dancing, likes music, piano, irish, good-hearted man with ployed in high-tech. Like 
SWM, 32, 5'10, wants to Prof SF 32 looking for similar above. ave enough Seeks thin, attractive, sense of humor. PO Box horses, suburbs, fast cars, 


women are most 


meet an intelligent, free- 
spirited woman with not too 
many hangups for fun, week- 


M to stand under the mis- 
tletoe with this Christmas 
and.... Write Box 0119. 


know. Box 0160 talks. No soap 
. Box 614, 
tive: MA 02053. 
fit, attractive, warm, funny, 
Write to: 89° ety 
fit, looking for pretty 
nano 1783, Cam that is classy, enjoys city, 
outdoors, beach, traveling 
SINCE INSECURE Resident, 17 Stone ST. U-C, 
Bet | yur attention. Beverly, MA. 01915. 
Youare GWm, 27-35, sharp- 
Miss Prim feeis 


minded, ambitious, trim, 
dark GQ looks, well-built, 
know yourself, not easily in- 
timidated by very successful 
guy. intelligent, muscular, at- 
tractive, early 40's, sincere, 
dependabie 


Tall, intelligent, attractive, 
SWM, 26-40, funny and 


tonville MA 


SWF, 26, tall, slim, ex- 
smoker, intelligent, fun 
seeks tall, sensitive, SWM 
for / relationship. 
Write to: P.O. Box 1684, 
Cambridge, MA 02238. 

it’ NOT SOpAD 
SWM, 26, tall, looking, 
Catholic with inactive herpes 
seeks attractive femal 


MONOGOMISTS ONLY- 
Pisces 


musician tired games 
others thrive on. Are you an 
honest SWF attractive, 

willing? Send 


IN TOWN 
SWF 25, professional, 
quently receives com; 
ments on attractiveness. 


20-25 in same dilemma let's ) who 
i 1679 in career, but also sets aside 
tm. Sen for recreation. 
IWANT TO SHARE cians need not apply 
where each other's love New in town female. 
makes ail the difference. A to 
few drinks and dinner sure it and be delighted 
relieve the pressure of this for guys 4 3 
highly with 
president. Would like to jines, crows 
meet a very leanings weakness 
tractive, 5 
At the 26+ who enjoys ski- 
outdoors, ethnic food, 
Do you really went to have 8 isi Send note and phone. 
serious “older” man??? 80x 0150. 
Box 5032 Nice, single biack lady, never 
IN CAIRO ial 
Moustache, work- smoker, non drinker 34-40. 
aholic, beginning body- movies. Write 
builder, tives ~ 
older | Jones type: 
handsome, educated, trim, 
mature, conservative; into 
soft but uplifting music, with 
yen for adven- 


ture. Write, phone 
exchanged...Box 


Not your average male, 36, 

seeks not your aver 

female: a 

lace, ating, 
Box 2153, Cam- 

. MA 02238. 


but 
bridge 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
OFFER YOU CAN’T 


A DWE late 30's, 
fun, frivolous, lover of iife, 


seeking a single or divorced 
and all the good. Don’t hesi- 
1 


SwM, in- 
telligent, witty, a 
life. Seeks 


(20-30) friends. More. Box 
5015. 


DWM, 43, 5’ 5, 180 Ibs, cute, 
financial 


maybe or. to walk 

through life. Photo and 
if possible. Box 72, 
, MA, 021 


would 


we 
Attractive, adventurous, 
male 


slender 
(30) ‘seeks, single 
black 


jo returned 
with mine. Write to: P.O. Box 
628, Boston, MA 02134. 


SF age 23 OT 
red head enjoys running, ski- 
ing and going out with 
friends. interested young 
looking male. 


= looking 
companionship, 
social relationship. Send 


i 


same for safe per- 
menant relationship. No 
smoking, ect, 
phone please. BOX 1774 
RETIRED PROF MALE: Avid, 
novice 


8k home in the 
south (winters) 
let's talk, Phone? BOX 1773 


Ri SWM PHYSICIAN 
31 yo, nice looking, nice per- 
sonality. Look 


to meet 
intelligent, 
Kids ok. 


3 


i 


lady. Yor 
casual relationship. Box 
1737. 


Single White Male, 22, 


, into all sports, ex- 
, humor looking for a 
woman with similar 
interests for romantic rela- 
tionship. Box 1758. 

Male, 35, 


7 Ibs, fun-lov- 
seeks Single 


i 


White 
fp. 


&t 


i? 


j 


SJM, 32, 5'11 dark, hand- 
some, trim & vital. Love FNX, 
BCN. Unusual for 


caring and tenderness seeks 
beautiful JF who isn't emo- 


t detached. 
472 Newton Center, MA 
02159 


SJM, 35, attractive, caring, 
very good sense of humor, 
enjoys tennis, theater, mov- 
ies, music seeks SF for last- 
ing relationship. Box 0167 


SJM 36 in Human Services 
handsome, romantiac, affec- 
tionate, caring. Loves cook- 
ing, arts, travel,, 

Seeks attractive woman for 
relationship. Box 


2 
= 
8 
| 


tionship special 
lady. She must be SJF, prof, 
25-30, slim, athietic, 
summer, winter, sports. 
looking for that specie! rela- 
Senet Send letter and 
photo. Box 0117. 

SUM. professional, Engineer, 
22, 5°9, slim, interests in- 


, 24, good-hearted, in- 
telligent, affectionate, 
talented 3a SF 
(any race) to brighten each 
other's day. Box 1550. 


honest, sensitive. Write PO 
Box 1791 Norton, Ma. 02766 


SWF, late 20’s, I'm like quite 
so sure I'm not muttish, like 
my friends say |'m like, 
you know, oh so pretty. But | 
Say let's party ‘til we die, you 
know, FNX and the Cure and 
everything. So write me 
-.BOx 1236 


SWF, 22, bright, beautiful, 
sincere, caring, open to new 
Searching for SWM, 20-28, 
with same qualities. Photo 
appreciated. Box 4077. 


SWF, 22, looking for SW 
rebel with whom to 


play. Want thin concert 
buddy with impeccable 
taste. 

Bruce) without mustache 
who laughs he 
sees Tom Jones. Box 0170 


SWF, 22, seeks college grad. 
I'm 5’6", cute, many 


loving . Write to: P.O. 
‘Box 1084, Burlington, MA 


SWF, 23, 5°10, seeks spon- 
taneous, unpreten- 


does not own a BMW, 
or more than 2 
Send phone no. and 
photo. Box 1443. 
SWF, 23, 5'10 seeks spon- 
‘eative, y 


gentieman for fun, new ex- 
Periences and of 
A good sense of humor is a 


the and a 
sense of absurd, with a touch 
of rite to: Box 


Small aquatic waterfow! 
listen 


to 
oody Blue's 
Albums” and ing 
Dongs. Box 


non-smoker 
preferred with similar 
Box 31 


SWF 29 likes hiking, 
animais,raquetball and 
Becks. Seeks 25-35 


3400, Framingham, 01701. 
SWF, 34, passionate about 
architec- 


beauty 
and quality of his surround- 
ings, is well-educated, 
worldly, sophisticated, 
met life with energy, 
enthusiasm, humor, and 


seeks smart, happy, fun 
man. Box 49 Arlington 
02175-0049 


SWF, 35, seeks SWM 30+ as 


” Sincere and caring SWM 40 


wr tor possible rela- 
ip. Box 342 No. Pem- 
broke 02358. 


SWM 23 tall, looks 
seeks SWF 20-30 attractive 
and into nightlife, music, 
movies and fun. Box 1729. 


SWM, 23, very good looking, 
6'4”, 180ibs. Seeks another 
male istraight, gay) with 
similar interests, heavy 
metal, hardcore, bar hop- 
ping, mayhem, etc. Send 
photo and phone# to: Box 
7040, Fitchburg, MA 01 


SWM, 24, 6’4, 230ibs, dark 
hair, ay eyes looking to 
meet SWF 22-28 for dinners 
and dancing and wh q 


Love sports, company 

and keeping in shape. Box 

1768. 

SWM, 24, seeks F Dali, 
7 30's film 


would 
ing out and skiing this winter. 
Box 1691 


SWF, 36, scented, shapely 
spirited Cam 


36+ for 
Write to: Box 520, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02238. 


SWM, 24, usually easy t 
along with. Lines 


SWF, 38, Professional, 
pretty, unpretenious, 
sensous, slim, seeks pro- 


fessional, 

37-46 male who enjoys 

stimulating conversation, 

film, books, in and 
sense 


, 39, 5°8” seeks rela- 
tionship with intellectual 
. Christian 


seeks fun 
man. Box 79 Arlington 
02175-0049 


SWM, 25, 5’10, 155 Ibs, 

open-minded, 
athietic, cute, romantic, 
seek non-smok' 


SWF. optional. Box 
413, Cambridge MA 02140. 


iti 
3583 


i 
Ip 


i 


i 


aa 


= 
é 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
understanding. Japanese ramingham, —— 
men are luckier than they Ce. PROGRESSIVEGM ture. 
Gamei J 
190, Sf repertory theatre, English 
brown/blue. into good times je 25-36. Do you pick television, exotic. cuisines, 
and life’s deeper questions. baking, pottery, 
up the bili? The house? dogs, 
es. politics, icecream. Seeks SF age 20 college student —— great sense of style, depth, 
“2 looking for SM who enjoys complexity and a feeling for 
Senn Ps music, the beach, fun and is the poetry of life. Someone 
| 
1761. 
dent, considerate, down to _ = = 
earth 7 parent (near 3 
: grown). = = 
it aie. sensetive for own good. Sh meaningtul smoker. Box 4079. = — 
end with intelligent 1753 
Does oliferating conversation seeks younger SWE 38 auvactive. carina, 
and hopping allover? wrne gorgeous, sincere mentally SF rit, 26, extraordinary. 
sweet, brainy, humorous, 39, New Hampshire er- science, adventures, thnk 
note, phone, phote. Box MA 02146 nonsmoking man for ecutive, seeks a cultural SUF, ing, ing, music, funny 
oe 5046 ones a Box 413, Cambridge 021 30-37, to share interests in movies, fireplaces, affection 
Lae OF... : SF, very intelligent, open = gach other. photo with 
minded, social welfare pro- letter to: P.0.B0x 3155, 
fessional seeking nonsexist Nashua, NH 03061. med 60's pop, REM, college 
adventurous for lasting male for mu respect, tor hiking, camping, radia, Glen Jenn, 
ie relationship. I'm a SWF 28, photo please, return with richment and fun. Box 0132.  SJM, 45, — pro- phan kyacking, reading —_ food fanatics. Box 4092 
photo tor Photo 719, Wash. same. Box 1030 Tisbury Sharon, Rhonda, Ji woman, 25-40, enjoy books, “taking” phicsophy 
ington St, No. 184, New- 92568. am, evenings, raise a family, No smokers or druggies. 
thing for free! Love, Lisa. Write to: P.O. Box 456 
02160. is le to: 4 
Muffin my going = Swampesott, MA 01007 aware, sincere, long letter to 
_ Unt Line Putty, we'll take SWM 23-30, 5'10’+, who 825, Hyannis, Ma 
1723. = too! lve |  SWM24,tall, dark, slim, 
even though it's only been a jan, Tony Danza type. Seeks 
a aed photo week! Gina XOXOX ing in soul furnished with —_ very pretty female for special 
oh please. Me 01730 flashing stars and sonorous Wow 
A a pli- 121, Bedford Ma Single Female seeks attract- | paintings seeks tall, attract- mine. PO Box 1437 : 
male ive man early 20's who likes ive, awake, creative SWM waitham, Ma 02254 
joys Autumn colors, music, to have fun. Box 1750. 
Nee pp ey Single Greek male, 24, well- 5'10’+, who does not own a 
ned, nonsmoking educated, attractive, seeks BMW, condo ormorethan2 — mer, tavel, an 
reasonably attractive older pin-striped new things. Looking tor 
eet single woman for fun dates suits. phone no. and to share lun and relationship. 
photo. Box 1443. Hy - 4 
Medford Ma 02188. chide music, wrevel, Guest. SWF, 24, 5°5, brunette, 
— allegedly handsome, seeks SF. PO Box 168 Cochituate, sree. Seeking SWM 24-20. 
human for friendship MA 01778 athietic, smart, witty and Is emotionally avall- 
and possible romance. I'm a walling to show me Boston. 
ture hetps. PO Box W. consciousness, woman to share sincere, mu- ‘eyed. Blonde, new to SWM, 25, 5'7, red hair, 
4 Warwick Ri 02683 evolution, Box 47; Meynerd tually rewarding relationship. Boston from Florida, seeks a 140ibs seeks irish F 20-27 
Romeo, 50+, seeks Juliet, MA01754. Write: PO Box 716 Everett, sincere. _career-oriented preferred. She's cute, for friendship, possible rela- 
45-78, tor @ curvaceous, breiny. POB tionship. Please be sincere. 
Single Jewish Male, 16, stu- MAO214Q 9259 Boston, MA 02414 Write PO Box 8141 Boston 
dent. Looking for nice, cute, 23 grad student seeks 
friendly gi around same thin, self confident SF 18-25. 'mustil Send letter and photo SWF, 39, 5’, MH professional 
age for fun, a to Box 1592 seeks con SWM, 25, 150ibs, very 
; relationship. Box 1 mance. e ali music and ee sensitive, leftist SM as looking, athietic, en- 
; sctivities. BOX SWF, 24, nonconformist, to talk about as outdoors, dancing, din- 
a Single White Male, 22, tomboyish, to join ing out seeks attractive 
le blond, 6'0, medium bulid, iriver, seeking color.Box female. Box 1765. 
(bearded?) bachelor. the leaves change 
bioycling, old. architecture. 0126 «SW, 25, 5'9, 160, looking 
Write to: Box 28192, SWF, 46, 5°10”, attractive for a witty, attractive female 
— Porvidence, Ri 02908 ond who can stand and/or enjoy 
a sonality, seeking a tall, my interests: holding hands, 
rive "hae some, bearded, affectionate, hugs, Fenway F fark, Miami 
ite blonde, medium height, in- tnd practice’ cx. 36-55, non-smoker. Vice, dancing until 2AM, 
w/a and En humorous. Photo necessary. walks along the Charles, 
success- joys long walks, dining out 
blonde, and inatul Box 4070 
te travel to” warm 5 tion. Desiring to meet SWM SWF , 35, attractive, caring. 
weather, beach, sports, in- — — curious into outdoors, 
| 
sports cars-drive porche = ing, reading, 
— 9285. Take a chance send movies. fireplaces. a’ 
Sewy, omar sane, sensual SM, Goan, financially time and attitude far = 
cure, , compassionate, —iationship inciuding F, artist (painter) 29, 
mature, relaxed, statuesque, DJF 44. pro” considerate, good sense Of  inteliect, values and more wih” in: 
fessional, seeks tall man with clever witty 
4 uninhibited female for out- . wits! P.O. humor, love kids...Write to: humor. Romance sought, telligent creative man to 
door activities, good con- slow hands, qu MA, Kunta Muwwakill, P.O. Box friendship first. Photo and in art, litera- 
versation and laughter. Box Box, 364, Newtonville 747, Starke, Florida 32091. letter. Box 0008. 
980 Allston 02134. sue 


| 


8 


32 
i 


se 
: 


professional, non-smoker, 
out ive, 
ous, , active, of 


and. pamper who wants to 
show me off to friends and 
Mom and Dad. Write to: P.O. 
Box 1084, Melrose, Ma. 
02176. 


SWM 26 5'10", 176 ibs, pro- 
fessional, enjoys tenniss, 


or do drugs, 
but stili can have a good 
a must for 
lasting . Box 0218 


SWM, 29, 57, conservative, 
old-fashioned lover 
of rural New England, 
especially in Fall. A news 
‘uncomplicated, for 


friendship and more. 
Woburn area. Box 0103. 


SWM, 
dent, attractive, former 
scholar/i The 


. Write to: 
Mass Ave., Box 125, Bos- 
ton, MA 02115. 


SWM, 30, 6’0, 175, attorney 
seeks attractive, trim, 
female 


Intelligent, 

for 
films. PO Box 3882 
McCormack Station Boston 


02101 


ii 

i 
ig 


37, 511’, secure pro- 
educated, 


jazz), , Golf, kite flying 
and exotic Looking for 
a slim SWF, 
dent, 
kindred , to an 
autumn you 
looking for a long-term rela- 
tied before I'm 41. Box 0035 
SWM, 38, is for a 
SWM has 
no interest whatsoever in 
, but is curious 


SWM, 30, 6’4”, non-smoker, 
looking for a SF, 21-38. En- 
out travel, rac- 


SWM, 38, well-educated, 
successful, professional, 
handsome, tail, 


vegetarian, non-smoker, : 
SF Write 


SWM 30s seeks 
spoiled WF who enjoys TLC 
and needs P.O. 


Tired of dating women 
superficial ideals; needs 
playful, growth-oriented 
companion who 


lor friendship, ro- 
. Nonsmoker. Box 
221, Natick, 01760. 


SWM, 32, successful, weil 
educated, handsome, 


+ SWM, 33, 5’ 9°, 160, 


Seeking a professional, in- 
telligent, attractive, SWF 
‘actices zen. Write to: 
Boston, Ma. 02123. 


8 


adventurous, 
sensitive, SWF, 32, 5'8, 125, 


SWM, romantic and pro- 
fessional, sensitive biue 
eyes, athletic build, seeks a 
24K single woman. Photo. 
Write to: Box 382, East 
Milton, Ma. 02186 


— 2. 

SWM very athletic. Good 

build. Fun to be with. Age 21. 
to’ enioy good 

times. Box 1736. 


SWM, young, 30’s 5°10, thin, 
thin F, restaurants, 


seeks 

Grinks, talking, drives, and 

occaisinal mini-vacations. 
send detailed 


Picture ads answered 
No drugs. Box 0127. 


338 


5 


Ensembie) P.O. Box 2408, 


sports-minded, music, 


open. Seeks 


in- 
telligent, single woman. 
rite t 1133, Book- 


summer fun. Tak 
or. | did! Write to: Box 


SUCCESSFUL 
INTERNATIONAL 


The intelligent alternative for the type of 


social life you deserve. 


e Social Introductions 
e Educational Seminars 


e Travel 


e Social Gatherings 
Call today for more information 


SWM, 39, trim, witty, warm, 
articulate, sensual, likes 
classical music, the out- 
doors, museums, contry 
fun and friendship. Box 5045 
SWM, 40, 5’ 10, 160 Ibs. Nice, 
affectionate, professional 

Oriental 20-30 for 


SWM, 40, 6 ft. 2”, 195, hand- 
some seeks SF with 


romance 
life, p.o. box 251, No. 
broke, MA 02358. 


comics, 
and computers. Box 5025. 


SWM, 35, 6’0”, 160 Ibs, kind, 
honest, generous, com- 
affectionate, 


ONE WOMAN 
MAN 
politically conservative, 


educated, non-smoker, 
seeks compassionate, 
t 8-26 for 


secure. | enjoy working out, 


SWM, 43, 510”, good look- 
nice guy. 

the outdoors, movies, 

animals, dining the 


SWM, attractive, bionde, 
blue joyed 


Vive among other 
things. | am over bars, smok- 
. | would like to 


MA 01770 


YELLOW BRICK RO, 
Tin man, slightly — 


q an 
and professional. Fit and 
looking (honest) silly 
and secure, cynical yet 
hopeful (photo please). Write 
424, Maiden, MA 


DWF, 50's, self-supporting 
professional, good shape, 
, likes dancing, 
sports, reading, music, 
animals st con- 


imulating 
Seeks positive, 


male. Write to: P.O. Box 
West Acton, MA 01720. 


RAMONES 
ic, exceptionally 


tractive, witty, am! in- 
trospective, non-smoker. I'm 
ery ai 


Vv developed / high- 
SwM seeks (F) 
ing-and- loving. Athletic 
fitness, “hUtashion flair, 
witty ; alivell 

joytull! Box 5002 
Very good looking en- 
SM 36, in- 
unique, well-bulll, §'10, 180, 
dark hair, brown eyes, look- 
ing for single attractive 
woman, nice personality, 
or 


relationship. PO 
x 616, Plaistow, NH, 
03865 


Vivacious, 
, 27, 

seeks SWM pro- 
fessional/entrepreneur 
7 for triendship, ag 
ner. 


Fenway Franks, 
beaches and the unex- 
pected. Adventurous males 
respond to SS PO 
x 184 Stoughton Mass 
02072. Photo appreciated. 


WANTED: Blondie, where 
are you? Get back to Boston. 


professionally em- 
, desires to meet a 
IF 21-31 for an honest, 


Want to be an international 
male? Having business and 
travelli opportunity in 
Peking. 5'9, 


seeks partner, ambitious, 
ic, any backround. 
Children . Photo 
please. Box 0159. 
Warm, passionate, easy-go- 
ing, sensual, easy to look at, 
some what (in an 
sort of way). SM 23 seeks 
who can relate. Box 4072. 


WF- at Boston University 
looking 


What could be more fun than 
a SWF, 18 who loves FNX, 


Why not me? I'm no worse 
than anyone else. SWM, 23, 
seeks someone. Box 0109 


a rather attractive, in- 
and 


telligent, spontaneous 
unconventional WF who 


enjoy a lot of pamper- 
ing and ture. Watn to 
meet a woman would 


secretary, aft 
got 


cere int q 
Letters recent 
photo. Box 0210 


Old 35-4 Photo if 
fashioned and bie. Write to: Box 3041, 
ome *, 18-35, ton, MA 02403. 
sharing, support, friendship. 48, a xd 
Photo ogee Write to: autonomous - 
Box , Starksboro, VT part for a spon- 
SWM = 6ft., 160, warm, flexibility and — + 
handsome, funny, pro- je hn P.O. Box 467, Cam- 

MA 02140. 


togetherness, 


share life, music, sports, out- 
doors. Great sense of 
Phone number 
please. Write to: 327 Broad- 
— 19, Lynn MA, 


with strong interests in 
Literature, History, or 
politics. Box 5004 


with 
heart-minded, intelligent 
lady (23-36) with grace, 


humor. To join in 

through anitque shops, hik- 

, Middleton 01949. 


umour, many interests, 
seeks attractive, caring, 
SWF to share joys of mean- 
ingful relationship. Box 4071. 


very handsome, bright, 
wishes to meet sensitive, 


petite lady of inner, us well as 
outer . Please write 
to: Box 637, Swampscott, 
MA 01907 


1233, Hanover, MA 02339. 


SWM, good-looking, 24, 
lbs, seeks attract- 

ive woman 18-30. ! like mu- 
sic, wine and woman! 
and ? 


SWM looking for girlfriend. | 
am 5’8, 180ibs, 30 years old, 
ing 


SWM, 32, 6'2, slim, attract- 


ive, male. Educated, 
independent, 
ing, windsurfing, tennis, 
in and out, 

many interests. 

of bars and 
looking to narrow the field 


like a close 

courage to 

= and to: P.O 
x 911, line, MA 

A woman of beauty and wis- 


warmth, compassion, pa- 
tience... sufficiently un- 
afraid/eager for playful, 
working, communicative 
friendship/partnership-to 
traipse through motlehilis and 


ofparadise. Weicome! 
(Photo helpful/ tional) 
Write to: P.O. Box 297, 
bridge, MA 02140. 


Three weird, very 
8 looking for 
tly weird cute 
SWM's to share slightly 
. Box 1726. 
Vv Ww. 


, actor, 
salesman, attractive, 
loving in great physical 

would sincerely like to 
meet a strong muscular 
woman who is sensitive, lov- 
ing and intelligent. Box 5014 
To the Five heads of 

Cheers to 


our 
first show- Neal, Keith, Josh, 
Jason, Greg. 


Ay & 8 


TO THE LONELY 


horse racing, fast lane living, 
young, not age wise but the 
spirit 20-35. Box 1727. 


WM 6’, 175, - 

seeks similar Eur 
‘opean or 
friendship, cultural ex- 
more. Box: 


Work late? SWM, 32, 6’, 
blonde, skier, writer, Let- 


swt 
Tickets. Send photo. Box 
1778 

WW (woman wants) tall 

ion MA 07803 

Yale graduate DWM 6'3", 
smoke, drink, im- 


from imaginative 
Yale gr te DWM 6'3", 
smoke, drink, financially im- 


GWM into roc) 


Aerosmith, U2, 
camping. 35, 5< , 
masculine, friendly, - 


to-earth. Seek mé 
similar interests 
68 i, Putnam, CT 06. 


OWM, 40, new to Boston, 
degreed professional, 
er, social drinker seeks 


female 38-45 
for fun times and times. 


2 
i 


controlied way to meet 
proaches t developing 
rela- 
tionships through 


Bloom Opus 
seeks nice, nonsmoking 
woman. Box , Cam- 
bridge MA, 02238. 


10-07-86 
THE FOLLOWING 
PERSONAL 
MAILBOXES 
CURRENTLY 
HAVE MAIL: 
7354 7355 7357 
7359 7362 7369 
7372 7374 7382 
7384 7385 7388 
7391 7398 3000 
3006 3008 3019 
3026 3030 3031 

3038 3040 3043 
3044 3046 3049 
3050 3051 3053 
3065 3066 3068 
3069 3072 3075 
3080 3085 3086 
3087 3088 3089 
3090 3091 3092 
3093 3095 3100 
3101 3102 3105 
3108 3109 3114 
3116 3118 3119 
3120 3121 3123 
3124 3125 3126 
3128 3130 3131 
3136 3137 3139 
3142 3143 3144 
3147 3148 3149 
3150 3152 3153 
3154 3155 3159 
3162 3164 3165 
3166 3167 4001 
4002 4004 4005 
4006 4010 4011 
4012 4014 4105 
4018 4019 4020 
4027 4029 4030 
4031 4034 4035 
4037 4039 4040 
4041 4045 4053 
4054 4056 4057 
4059 4060 4062 
4067 4068 4069 
4074 4077 4078 
4088 4089 4090 
4093 4096 4099 
5000 5001 5003 
5006 5009 5010 
1551 1574 1590 
1592 1595 1596 
1601 1621 1629 
1639 1645 1646 
1648 1658 1667 
1668 1669 1674 
1675 1676 1688 
1689 1690 1691 
1693 1694 1697 
1698 1702 1703 
1706 1708 1710 
1712 1713 0004 
0018 0026 0030 
0040 0049 0051 
109° 0371 
037' ~50396 

0397 


9861 ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


good’ looking, seeks tall, nessman, habitual poet, un- 200ibs , moustache’ and GWM, 23 6, 165ibs, 
slender, attractive SWF to discovered and thun- beard, seeks a friend to times andiove "Cdhead, professional, sin- Be 1: 
i take dance lessons, all der-forging proud share, care, beach, 4073 cere, friendly. Seeks friend- 
enigmatic woman to per- dine, dance, theatre and SHIP, _ relationship. Enjoys 
1763. chance tame and inter- — travel. No smoke or drugs. ALS dining out and even- 
minable cuddle. Write to: Write to: P.O. Box 127,  wiUSUALSWMMD ings. Write to: Box 5706, 
Box 410, Belmont, MA Nashua, NH 03061 30 ‘od. Marlboro, MA. 01752 
nonsmoker, seeks a sincere, Hanover MA Nashua, NH 03061 Cstractive, 40's looks 30, old- 
intellectual oriented woman — 180Ibs, seeks a slim, very at- European extrac- 
for truly meaningtul rele first. _tactive SWF, 35-48, for din- 20:ish. curvaceous de- 
tionship. Box 5028 enjoy sic_(especially seeks mature, fun-loving , dancing, yachting, trav- ely. I'm successful, worth Reeeree 
tan man, 28-40 for bie and tenning, rite to: meeting. Box 1720. 
friend to © —sVersily of Colorado, seeking long-term relationship. En- PO Box 41, Main St. UNUSUAL SWM PHYS- 
joy travelling. iong-legged SWF for a Cheimstord, Ma 01624 
movies, exercising together. ig-tegged joys sports, music, cooking, ICIAN, writer on the occult, MA 02188. 
Must live in Greater photography, nature, ro- a SUF 36 successful Journalist, 6’ attractive, 40's looks 30, ‘ — ae ee 
area. Write soon Box 1724. mance, and friendship. Box very ethnic ‘ype, We've probably seen ea h 
successful, educated, confi- SWM-Desires the rela- definetely. I'm successful, restaurant. but are 
dent. Enjoy beaches, music tionship of an_ oriental Cambridge, 02238 worth meets : ‘ ‘ant, but never spoke. a 
1g Out, athletics woman, 21 to 29, who Is i'm Rick. S10", 16006, 
friend. Send photo please. quality friends, desires coun- 
Box 0146. try i unusual mountains, dees ker, im- out regularly, love Motown, ig 
beauty enough to dancing and musical theatre. 
SWM, 26, handsome [ll about astronomy. Box 0145 answer a ad. I'm 35, successful business, 
— 
depend upon. am ng. horses, dancing, 26, professional, OT 
. Let’ 4 communication, ‘Write 
Please write to: Box 411, = be shy or we SWE, 36 attractive into mu. 36 eltractive. int handsome, athietic. Write 
Swampscott, MA 01907. x meet each other. Box 0135. » 36, attractive, into mu- poetry, . Love sports, 
SWM, 38, who lives aboard 
38, sexy, intelligent in area 
his sailboat yeer round, in laughter, affection, spiriuai 
greater Boston area. into Fee travel, spanish. : 
02180. photography and relaxing with a@ man 28-43, fit, 
seoking neat, clean, amiable timistic, warm, domestic, as- GREAT PUMPKIN 
711 SWM, 30, tall, handsome woman similarly inclined. sertive, communicative, , 31, creative and ro- 
seeks SWF 26-32 who en- Box 1688 emotionally attuned, greg- mantic, in search of a Non- 
SWM, 26, attractive, in- both the City SWM, arious, financially Charlie Brown type for @ 
temigent, non-smoking, pro- country. Box 5049 SWM, > — SWF an tall, 32, seeks , 25, at- gregerious, can relax. crisp Fall romance. Please roti 
seeks a single femaleforfun,  2aainst the wind. BOX are stil possible. Box 4080. Concord, MA. 01742. 4056 similar SWF. Box 
special woman to share ‘lationship. Send lettur and steen to classical, sushi —bionde/ ‘blue.’ Looking to 
) special times with. All re- phone number to: P.O. Box steal your heart. Romantic, r i 
spond answered, photo ap- 2354, Quincy, MA 02269 humorous, sincere, honest, i 
‘ preciated. Box 1725. SWM, 31, 5°", 150ibs, cute, Sony, handsome 
| 4 s/ with same qualities. 
SWM, 26, brown hair and humorous, very affectionate Send a photo and a letter to: : 
looking for S or DWF to: 98k a single female for fun, Lyn, c/o RFD 1 ; 
chore romance and an intimate re- — Westmoreland 
efiecion snd, good times to: Box 
‘with. Box 1746, 5354, Quincy, MA 02269 the Katz Meow. Love The Phoeni 
. SWM 27, 6’, 190, blonde, Brunette. is probab! 
brown eyes, extremely at-  SWM 31, handsome, non- 
easy to aot sion, similar SF/W ine sw 
with, seeking tense love for humanity. 
: caring and mutually sup- vertising are limitiess--this = 
portive relationship. Yuppies truly the quintessential 
nights out, or quiet evenings honesty, innocence, uncon- @ligibies... 
’ in, tennis, skling, as well as ditional caring, and intimacy. ies 
travel. | am secure emo- 80x 1779. Cute SWM 25 who likes 
/ women. fond flame for spirited single woman with 
fun and future. Must send not too many for 
x 0111. mance, long talks. No soap 
SWM 27 musician 5'7" 135 opera addicts. Write to: ae ey 
Ibs: Jazz rock blues wers 614, Medway, MA 02053. oe ae 
whrb movies nitelife ro 
similar interests Box 332 S seeks an attractive un- 
Weymouth MA 02190 retentious fun-lovin — — 
SWM 27 seeks bored co-ed; 
We're very goodiooking, nion to have fun with. 
athletic, stylish, witty, fun- sailing and skiing. Must be 
honestly nice; let's enjoy Jewish. Box 1764. 
Boston; running, dancing, 
: dining, romancing. Box  athietic, sensitive, affec- 
honest and modest, another WF for a mutually - 
some, eyes, young pro- loves to laugh lance. . Letter, photo ' Ses 
fessional seeking an attract- Phone and photo. Box 5016. Write to: Box 254, 4 2 bee 
Box 1084, Melrose, Ma. dancing and confusion. 
SWM, 27, tall, very hand- holistic, energetic, 
ing an attract- spiritually, doing from the nder 
ive young lady to wine, dine heart, honest communica- ot 
| laugh Seeking similar and ¢.. Needs 
forme Box 8080 
| 
| SWM, 34, 6’, Pro; 
| — —= fessional, seeks a permanent 
| 
. Int 
swimming, long walks on a@ more than great looks. Write semisane ike. Kids, Cars, WHY NOT 
| sleek 5°4"-5'7" women age places of New England to ac- good sense of humor seeks 
| 27-35 of similar interests. SWM, 34, cosking speciai company him to above. Box ae 
| phonies please. P.O. box woman who's strong meet a SWF, 25+ who feels 9163 eer 
8654 Boston, MA 02114. and tender, who would be old-fashioned long termrela- = Good about herself and life, This guy knows what a good guy knows what a “eae Lore 
SWM, 28, 5°11, 190, brown _ willing to share her word tionship. Interests Include ready for acone.on one time Looking for Asian 
with this very shy male. Box _—frienasnip and romance. music, tennis, logging. nautl- —relatiunship. A photo, if to share the fun. 
eyes, very attractive. 3094 0161 lus, travel, and gourmet handy, phone # and address photo. Box 
Seeking cuisine. Send photo and info. and a short note. Write to: never in a million years Con- 
: SWM, 34, seeks brilliant, to Box 326 New Town Wark c/o Box 97. 244 sider answering an ad. This eee 
. ay funny, warm, car- Branch, Boston, MA 02258. Sherborne nd | know you're out there time, however, | hope that Veer Se 
woman who is sensual v SWM. relatively new to Bos- somewhere.... You're @ pro- will as this is all quite 5 
enough to keep me mono- reat , relatively new to A fessional S/DWM, 30-40,at- honest and sincere. PO Box ee 
. gamous. Ali inquiries ad ton, wishes to meet a single, AD. 743, Prudential Station, Bos- : Sheet 
BWM: 28 6ft 190ib looking answered. Box 5013 Oriental woman for compa- ton, Ma. 02199 
dancing, good SWF, 35, , 140LBS. WM, 40, seeks ni with myself, financially move Widow white, mid-50's 
times, photo and phone PO Electronics techician. Like to who seeks over and share the road. WF my daughter 
| BOX 14 Maiden MA. meet SWM 25-45 with sense = seeks the essence of evol- opera, reading, cultura athletic, sen: ees : I've feel that Remy 
SwM 28,64, 100, blond, humor. No smoking, ution and the secrets of events, dining out and mov- CAN Not really enjoy a 
blue syes, educated. You are  dUgS. tv, Or spirituality. Like space-time. Box 0202. les and disco. Box 1574. ay . Write to: P.O. nice home without a male es 
yes, . You are old books, old movies, love 17, Quincy, MA. 02269. 
but “outgoing, 25-96, looking student for THIS 1S ABSURD I! 
telligent, .Notveryat- fun and entertainment. Send 1 know you're out there 
tractive. Career lady with picture and phone. Box —— ——= somewhere... 
oe. and laughter. Box sim KS 1722. fessional S/DWM, Wild man looking for Wild 
Somervitie 02145 tractive, witty, ambitious, in- woman must love dancing 
a Single white male, 37, 150 trospective, non-smoker. I'm out of control; Jane write Beil ee 
SWM, 28, educated human- avery attractive professional Tarzan. Box 1721. 
ist. Good-looking, energetic ing for white 19 to 30, SWF 30, blonde, vivacious, 
and athletic. interests athietic, sensitive, sensual. 
‘ include sailing, poetry tionship. Please g Finally, lets meet! Photo ap- : 
music. Seeks spirited, pretty, Boxhoider, P.O. Box 27338, lated. Write to: P.O.Box Ma. 
woman. Box Orlando, FL. 32867. 
SWM, 28, by @ creative, intelligent, 5000 
the rte, coking, Bor ZT, com: agination warm heart 
literature, the Celtics Box 1708. 7. pretty Write to: P.O. Box 138, terman fan seeks lady of 
subterraneansky diving. SWM 365 teacher/ published petite. | am _Oridge, Ma. Style, taste, and humor 
Seeks professional, in- likes lit, art, movies,  sducated, witty, trulyunique, casional goofiness ok). 
telligent, pretty SF. Photo bicycling, most sports and compact SJM, attractive, bright, 1677. ~ 
appreciated. Box 0092 and conversation over coffee seeks smart, ‘through personal ad. 
SW B movies aks serious attractive, brown hair, goodiooking, single woman. Would ike to meet slim, 
7 relationship w/ SWF or DWF. green eyes soske F on South m 35, 6'2, 165, healthy, suc- = attractive womgn with 
i cross country bicycle trip Write PO Box 503, Roch., ‘ , phone please. cessful, caring, with many similar interests would 3 
. eune Also for potential NH, 03867-0005 Box 1731. ° interests: music, dancing, 
relationship. Box 340 Ideas, etc. You're 
Needham MA 02192 SWM 36, at- SWM, attractive, 36, seeks 5'2+, any background. 
tractive, existential, pro- create an exciting 
SWM, 26, seeks SWF 25-35 tessional seeks compa- and enduring ro- 
for movies, music. dining, nionship with appealing SWF lationship. If possible 
Topsfield, MA 01983. Write Cambridge, MA peccable seeks sveite 
SWM, 28, well built, roman- ayer. iventurous, in- ‘dom (33). A 
SWM, 37, Herpes, seeks a SWM, clean cut, neat ap- telligent, passionate, good- (33). Appealing in body and exploration of fantasies 
caring SF. I'm a technician, pearance. Enjoys flea mar- looking 34 year old needs and spirit (Engaging smile, HEART 
» Sports, ¢  fonsmoker, nondrinker, like kets, dancing, t New lover. Seeks relationship eyes, humane heart} Professor, gentleman, 59, 
ors. Great sense of seashore, M&M's,movies, England. Seeks full with adventurous single $ tall, aesthetic man seeks lonely, reserved, old- 
humor. Phone number  hesithy, food ,dining out. -lady in her emo- female. Write to: PO Box (29-40) of humor, insight, fashioned lady for dinner,  peccable seeks svelte 
19, ‘Lynn MA, Waite to: tional/physical prime of for 
. 302, 643 Tremont St., between 38 and 55. I'm 34, —— — lady that truly lonely, relationship, physical fitness 
——_——_— Boston, MA 02116 6'1", 175. Can travel. Box pure, sensitive, caring, and and exploration of fantasies 
SWM, 28, well built, roman- SWM 37 sincere, intelligent, 2564 North Attleboro MA needs to be loved. 
tic. Single female wanted to gentie, romantic 02763, Haverhill 03907 
ood looking, sense of — mountains together-open to MA 01830 TD 
rainbow sightings and birds 
Twenty three, foreign stu- 
tist intellectual conversation, 
> 
id 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPS 


Your Free Time 
is Worth It! 


SSSR 


STAPLES. 


The Office Superstore 


PAID STUDY 

men and women 

ages 20-45 years are 
needed to part ine 
short term study. Weare 
investigating how certain 
commonly prescribed 
medications affect 
functional 


NOTICE 
Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 


[BOX MAIL X MAIL |. 


jabolic and 
performance, cay The Phoe- |’ 
nix is not required 
a to hold, deliver, or 
Clinical forward flyers or 
matter. 
PASSIM 
Kitchen assistant 
needed 
Salad/sandwich prep | |} Growth position for 
& clean-up energetic individual 
Hours experienced with cur- 
noon to 5:00 p.m. rent food ration 
Waiters/Waltresses 
Day or night shift experience pful. 
ing Sats. 965-5474. 
CAFE TOUTE SWEET 
47 Paimer St. at Limited Editions, 
Cambridge Newton Highlands 
Tuesday - Saturday on MBTA. 
Part Time 
Clerical DANCERS 


Busy downtown educa- 
tional office part 
time ae for 


scl schedule). 


WANTED 


CHANNEL YOUR 
TALENT 


’s in Chestnut Hill seeks qualified individuals to 


Bloomingdale’s 
join its artistic staff in the following areas: 
VISUAL DISPLAY — 


Previous experience in this field required. 


SILK FLOWER ARRANGEMENT — The ideal candidate will 
be mature and experienced in silk flower arranging, with 


customer service and selling skills. 


We offer a competitive salary arrangemnt, and a 
benefits package for you and your 
Apply in person to the Personnel Department of the Fashion 
Apparel Store, located on Route 9, Chestnut Hill 
Monday-Saturday 10 am-6 pm 


or 
Monday and Wednesday evening, 6 pm-9 pm 
EOE M/F 


comprehensive 
dependents. 


Individual must possess ability to 
conceptualize and create exciting merchandise presentation. 


The Cops 
are after 


You! 


‘op is seeking a 
highly motivated individ- 
ual to work in our 
cibachrome color 
and stat dept. You will be 


ing phones, typing, ping, Caribe Lou 
230 Tremont St 
will wen in word Boston, MA - 
processing. Good or- 
ganizing and com- 
skills 
tial. Optional health 
Please call 727-0807 for 338-7624 
appointment. 
BOX OFFICE 
ASSISTANT OPERATIONS 
suocestul Boston MANAGER 
bright, enthusiastic Small growing interna- 
individual for flexible 15 tional school for environ- 
hr./wk. box office mental education seeks 
“| organized individual for 
respond day-t operations of 
well to fast-paced the office, maintenance of 
environment and possess the em, and 
excellent telephone system, 
Accuracy with A strong 
res and attention to candidate will have a mini- 
detail a must. Some mum of 2 yrs. work ex- 
weekend and evening perience, be able to work 
hours necessary independently and be in- 
Experience preferred. terested in 
Competitive salary with system. 
benefits. Send cover letter 15 - 18K. ¥ 
Resume to: 
SHEAR MADNESS 376 Hale St 
74 Beverly, 01915 
Boston, MA 02116 


responsible for c 
contact and production 
operation. This is a highly 
visible position. Can- 
didates must have 

communication skills and 
a strong knowledge of col- 
or. Competitive salary 
and benefits. Call our Per- 
sonnel Dept. at 267-0441. 


COPY COP 


NATIONAL ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 


England's largest weekly and 
specialty sports m 
advertisers and to travel regularly to New York 
and other major 

Eligible candidates will have a minimum of 2 
ea advertising agency or outside sales 


experience. 
We offi cellent growth opportunities 
salary and bonus program and a 


ickage 
Send 
resume with slary history, in complete 
Eric Benjamin, National Sales Manager 


ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Radio. 


xperienced 
expanding Sales Department. 


MEDIA OPPORTUNITY 
The Boston Phoenix is seeking an outgoing, 
pos tong individual to fill a receptionist 
position. Superb communication skills, 
‘ea and attention to detail required. 
is entry level position is designed for the 
minded person as it provides an overview 
of the company with the opportunity for 
pr after 6 months. Full time, 
mediate opening. Complete benefits package. 
to Pam Noon 


COURIER 
Immediate full time opening for a responsible 
“Opportunity for growth & 
surrou 

within pany. Apply in person 
- Fri. to the 9 Credit Dept 


ASSISTANT SUPPLEMENTS 
EDITOR 


00 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, MA 02115 
817-596-5090 


The Cops 
are after 
You! 


If you're Boston's finest: 
why not work for the best. 
Exciting career opportunities 
offer top wages, excellent 
training programs and a 
comprehensive benefits 
package including health 
insurance, paid vacation, 
profit sharing and more. 


@ CUSTOMER SERVICE 


PROFESSIONALS. 


@ PRINTING AND 


COPYING SALES 


SPECIALISTS. 
@ MULTILITH 1360/1250 


T-HEAD AND AB DICK 


360 OPERATORS 


@ COPYING PRODUC- 


TION OPERATORS. 


XEROX 9500/9900/1090 


KODAK 250/225 


@ DELIVERY 
VAN DRIVERS/ i 


Employer. 


MESSENGERS. 


We have immediate full-time 
and part-time openings in 

Boston and Brookline. It would 
be a crime to look anywhere 
else. Call our Personnel office 


at 267-0441. Equal Opportunity 


GOP 


CHRISTOPHER Growing and 
The Pied PTown 8-3-86. ing firm energetic front 
. line customer service per- 
pox me? David. sonnel with management 
, Box 021 potential. customer 
RELAX ing 
Lounge A related high-opeed 
1 
A place to meet, a place to req'd. Competitive wages, 
"tit 1:30 a.m. portunities with a growing 
trip is/was great. Remember —" 
wom EXECUTIVE 
mucho, Baby piggy. 
PM A YOGURT COV. 
ME CLASSIFIED! the roles of 
LESLIE, GIVE Secretary and receptionist. 
WHAT YOU HAVE, to make 
IT MAY BE and Lt’ a difference 
BETTER THAN for you. This special person 
YOU THINK. should have excellent skilis 
(65wpm) and experience 
Sele 
being Captive in the can For ap- 
cali Mona Boyd or 
hare 
my will In Box 1579, 
full works In 
Russ- | found 5 
Michelle. Theatre, 
“ee Ave. Boston 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


HELP 
WANTED 


Micro- 
computer 
Sales 


Motivated individuals 
needed sell 


ing, more 
over 1,000 brands of 
fashions accessories. 


Dan Kostecky 
501-327-8031. 


Huntington Theater Co., 
— 


PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


ull- 


for experienced 
on the ek 


post 
. Call John, 


WANTED 


bonuses; 
tem; 
: Vehicle & 


LEGAL 
SECRETARY 


Intelligent, organized. 
pendable and friendly 


secretary for one attorney 
shared Harvard of- 
fice. Full time, to start by Oc- 
tober 20. Informal and 
stimulating atmosphere. 

landatory: experience in 
Wt small man- 
agement, payroll, 
ki 


and 
> 


Boyiston St., 2nd floor, Bos- 


4 


‘| The terms Male and 
poe the convenience 
unless a - Rates 
occupational Call 
Stn 536-5390 
Need extra money? Want some great wee 
like doing something? Like to learn? ee ee 
REALLY CLICKING 
; company, and we need some friendly See 
people to join our great team. We will It’s happened. Fie stan — has 
| train you, feed you, and help you to clicked. Our digseains off 
7 reach your goals — with flexible superstore is & f6@M@mdous success. 
4 hours, flexible days, convenient MBTA Now, we need favre pedple to join us. 
Call Samantha at (617) 661-1986 or At Our Siohton 
: visit one of our store managers, and pion 
: 367 Washington Street 
of St. 
Full Part Time 
6 Winter Street 
corner of Washington St. eStockers «Cashiers 
~ across from State House Harvard Sq. print shop - 
City Hall Plaza Software Sales Staff | 
Government Center *Office Conguitants Guaranteed} ron 
an &Q. \Wau nun 27 Brattle Street We offer comipptitive wages and a very Classified Free lance writers: Research 
\ Harvard Square professional For an 
a a South Shore Plaza interview apporement, call 969-3908. ples to PO Box 407, Mans- 
Braintree Come be part Staples ‘click. field MA 02048. 
EOE An equal oppigifunity employer Graphic Designer needed, 
ir, smal 
WARBERTONS KEYBOARD 
= North Shore Studio. FT/PT. 
Car Nec. Call 233-8000. 
ares All areas of Adult Ed. If you 
course description and re- 
sume to: 
eae? Classified in the Metro area. 
pcr aes Rates We will train. JOBS AVAILABLE: Largest 
Califor formation | tee planting coer 
in now je 
ae eee 536-5390 winter work in the South. 
CS ; $9.99 ONE PRICE SHOE ONE PRICE SHOE Guaranteed wages & 
prices for quality shoes nor- hardworking individuals. 
| mally priced for $19 to $60. Contact: Superior For 
Ovr 150 brand names-250 Service Rt 85 Box 
styles. One-time fee includes Leslie. "AR 72645. Phone: 
~ 
/ 
Legal Secretary Wanted for 
small JP firm, good office 
skills a must, prior legal exp. i" 
and shorthand preferred. 
Salary neg, call Joanne 
522-9292. 
The Huntington Theater 
ing applications for assistant WorR 
San Office Manager tion and tolerate smokers. 
postion beginning im- Ability to edit and perform 
latley. Applican should act 
possess strong Start at $400/wk. Resumes 
organizational and com- with references immediately 
ee munications skills; ability to | to: Edward Greer, P.O. Box ‘ 
oe work well with the public and 263, Cambridge, MA 02238. 2 
a committment For call 
ofesssional t Honor 
college education ang NO AGENCIES PLEASE. 
and resume to: Alan Sam- 
Has openings for full 
part time bicycle 
work through fall and wi 
waitresses - 
The Boston Phoenix has an opening for an 
experienced marketing executive in its Mature 783-2900 
eC inant expanding National Sales Department. store. 101 Brighton Ave. Aliston 
You will have the opportunity to seli New Exp MA 
Brighton Ave or send re- PRE-SCHOOL TEACHER T, 
sume. 782-9599 noon-mid- W, Th. Full health ben., Gd 
night. sal. Dandelion Sch. Camb 
BEAVOICE FOR THE BOS. 
cae = = : We're seek 
Sromote cur now operators needed for part- 
= promote our new season. 
et time/full-time permanent 
Arts and /or sales back- in Cambridge. Ex- 
ae ie ae ground a plus. Training perience useful, but not 
or 542-1408 Small So. End publishing 
BOOKEEPER/OFFICE MGR marketing, Good 
pidly growing 21% days/wk. Speed 
Exciting opportunity available to work at Accounts Payable, Accounts helpful. $4.00/hr. 423-5803. 
Be part of the growth of New England one SURROGATE 
weekly newspaper and Boston copy ane layout end ony eda Mature 
‘ : The Boston Phoenix has openings for two production. Karamurn 1-3 years general a 195 a Ly Boston assist psych-med team treat- 
newspaper experience required. Send resume to $15.25 per hour. Call 
Personnel Director. ‘ CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- = 731-3033 for info. : 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION “TELEPHONE RESEARCH 
seeks part-time 
You will be working with other highly motivated fund-raisers to STOP RE- ~ do 
individuals who, like you, are mainly interested in a! 6:20-0:30 pm $77 intoreoting "market study. 
Phoenix 
vergemt industries. comm. skills req. Near 
In addition to excellent growth opportunities, Must Cun 
a compr benefits package. knowledge of Metro Boston. WANTED young energetic F — 
resume in complete confidence to Bl tr compe. 
Risteen, Sales Director. Potential up to $500. Also- Cat 596-8188 536-6155 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


\ 


I must be crazy! I have spent thousands of dollars of my | 
4 


interested in money. Is everyone in Boston happy with their 

job? If you are not and want to make big money, call me 

now before they cart me and my firms money off to the 
funny farm. 


For information on our management training 
program, call... 


Reaching for the stars in an exciting, people- oriented career is easier 

than you think. When you link your future with STARS TO GO, you can 
expect shining career success. A dynamic pacesetter in the video cassette” 
distribution industry, we are expanding into your area now. Currently, we 
have an exceptional ground floor opportunity for an energetic individual. 

If you have 2 years’ experience in retail customer sales/ service and want 
to hitch your career to a star, contact us today. We offer exhilarating growth 
potential, excellent compensation and benefits, an incentive plan, car 
allowance and much more. Reach for the brightest career by sending your 
resume with salary history to: 


Delaney 
STARS TO GO, INC. 
14130-A Sullyfield Circle 
Chantilly, VA 22021 
703-631-4141 


WE’RE OFFERING 
SOMETHING BETTER 


¢ Superior Salaries 

Impressive Benefits 

¢ Convenient Working Hours & Locations 

Dining Management Services is a rapidly 
rowing food service company with part & 
ull‘time openings.in various Greater Boston 

locations. If you are at all interested in 

looking for something better, we would be 

interested in talking to you. 


Please call Susan at 


986-5253 to arrange an 


interview in your area. 


RESTAURANT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Due to expansion, New England’s fastest growing 
Restaurant Group has exciting career opportunities 


for 


Chefs « Sous Chefs « Cooks « Broiler Cooks « General Kitchen 
Help « Managers ¢ Dining Room Managers « Host/Hostesses 
WAITERS/WAITRESSES BARTENDERS BUSPERSONS « 
BARBACKS 


We are: 
J.C. HILLARY'S LTD. « 793 Boylston St., Bos.; Rt. 1 Dedham 
HILLARY'S « Rt. 20, Wayland 
JOE'S AMERICAN BAR & GRILL « Copley Sa., Boston 
CHARLEY’S EATING & DRINKING SALOON ¢ Newbury St.. Bos.; South Shore Plaza, 
Braintree; Chestnut Hill Mall; Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers 
FAMOUS ATLANTIC FISH CO. + Chestnut Hill Mall 


Applications are now being accepted at all locations during business hours. 


COME JOIN A WINNING TEAM! 


IF YOU ARE A PART-TIME STUDENT LOOKING FOR 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 
1to3 pot retail or food-related experience preferred. 
utstanding benefit package and tuition aid. 


PART TIME CLERKS 
Morning, afternoon and weekend work. Must be flexible. 
- Excellent starting salaries. Boston suburban locations 
including: Burlington, Nashua, Middleton and Framingham. 


Please send letter and resume or call 


PEPPERIDGE FARM THRIFT STORES 
Attn. — Coveney 
87 Blanchard Road 
Cambridge. MA 02140 
1-6361 


66 
Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F/H/V 


Pizzeria Regina is NOW ACCEPTING 
APPLICATIONS for the following positions 
in the Greater Boston Area 


PIZZA MAKERS BARTENDERS 
BUSBOYS DISHWASHERS 
CASHIERS WAIT PERSONS 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
FULL AND PART TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


Benefits Include 
® Good Starting Pay © Uniforms 
© Paid Vacations © Free Meals 
© Medical and Dental 


2ging 


OF THE NORTH END 


Thatcher St. Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
North End. Boston Boston 
227.0765 WE HAVE A JOB IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD Ma-17t8 
Downtown on Washington St. Holyoke p mortal 
426-9256 South Shore Plaza 864-9279 
Braintree, MA 
Burlington Mall 848-4205 
273-4121 738-8293 


Le 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SEARCH TEMPS, INC. 
SAYS!! 


DON’T BECOME A COUCH POTATO!! 
End your search and begin your career with the very best. At Search 
Temps our goal is your growth as a professional temporary employee. 
Along the way you'll enjoy our excellent rates and super assignments. 
Please call today. 


Call 720-0018 or our Woburn office 933-5100 


3 South Market. 


Search Temps inc. Boston, MA 02109 


(617) 720-0018 


...it’s the instinct that tells you FREE EDUCATION is one 
very smart reason to work at Northeastern. Northeastern 
Secretaries enjoy competitive salaries, exceptional 
benefits, free use of recreational facilities — plus the great 


feeling that comes from being in school without being 
out-of-pocket. 


Immediate openings exist for individuals who type 50-60 
wpm and have recent secretarial experience. When it 
comes to opportunity, it pays to trust your intuition! 


Qualified applicants are invited to call 437-2230 or stop 
by to fill out an application Monday through Friday, 
8:30-3:30 at 170 Ruggles, Northeastern University, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115. Northédstern is 
an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action, Title IX 


University. 


Northeastern University 


Why Work as a Temporary? 


* Improve your skills * Learn new skills 
* Gain on-the-job work experience 


That’s why we are here! 


We are looking for qualified individuals who enjoy working on 
temporary assignments. 
* Profile temporary assignments range from one day to an indefinite period of time. 


* Job assignments vary in skill level from Clerks to Word Processing Administrative 


Assistants. 
*& Pay rates vary according: to the job description, skills, experience and 


responsibilities. 
Payday 
*% You will be paid the same week that you work. 


What better way to earn extra money and improve your business skills! + 
We offer a REFERRAL BONUS of $25.00 for any 
individual you send to us who works 40 hours. 


Watertown MA 02172 
(617)826-6100 


Putting the PERSON back in PERSONNEL 


“WORK FOR THE BESTY ° 


* PART-TIME POSITIONS AVAILABLE FOR: 
@ DAY & EVENING SHIFTS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


* We offer an excellent progressive salary scale, paid holidays, vacation, 


sick pay, life insurance, medical plan and pension. 
Please ask for the Store Manager at the following locations: 


STOP & SHOP SUPERMARKETS 


155 Harvard St., Brookline, MA (Paul King) 
15 Washington St., Brighton, MA (Carol Cappadona) 
200 Boylston St., Newton, MA (Jim Alien) 
300 V.F.W. Parkway, Dedham, MA (Bill Ryan) 

15 Westland Ave., Boston, MA (Robert Giglio) 
1025 Truman Hwy,., Hyde Park, MA (Mark Nadeau) 
181 Cambridge St., Boston, MA (Bob Vinchesi) 
200 Alewife Brook Pkwy., Cambridge, MA (Bob Nasuti) 
550 Arsenal St., Watertown, MA (Ray Viola) 

727 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, MA (Gerry Russo) 
905 Mass. Ave., Arlington, MA (John McNeil) 
1100 Revere Beach Pkwy., Chelsea, MA (Dennis Carr) 
30 Commercial St., Medford, MA (Joe Alicandro) 
321 Ferry St., Everett, MA (Frank Nelson) 


SUPERMARKETS 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F e 


One of The Stop & Shop Companies . 


Need training? 
Need a job? 


1-800-248-JOBS 


The spirit of Massachusetts 


YOUR EXPERIENCE IS VALUABLE TO US. 


Lesley College, conveniently located just outside of Harvard Square, 
is presently seeking qualified applicants for the following positions: 
Receptionist/Secretary 
¢ Administrative Secretary 
¢ Accounts Payable Clerk 
¢ Temporary Personnel Pool 
Individuals must have excellent organizational and strong interper- 
sonal skills, and enjoy working in a fast paced environment. Some 
previous office experience is required. 


To apply please contact Joanne Sheridan in the Personnel Office at 
868-9600, ext. 210. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


-LesleyCollece 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TELEPHONE INTERVIEWERS 
m and CODERS 


interesting, part-time assignments on research » 


studies. Flexible hours. Pick your own schedule - 


es and hrs. each week from shifts that run Monday — 


axe advancement to $5 


through Friday, 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. for coding or 5 p.m. 

- 10 p.m. for np A gw at $5.00/hour with rapid 
Paid training. No 

experience necessary. Call 492-5676 Monday - 

Friday 9 - 5. 

Abt Associates Inc., 55 Wheeler St., 


Always Dreaming 


of More? 


Want to earn $400 to $800 per month part-time or $4000 to $8000 per 


month full-time? Join me in a fast growing, easy, exclusive, fun-to-do 
business. | am looking for 10 self-motivated people. You do not have 
to be a super salesperson to do this business. The work is actually fun 
and you'll love every minute of it. | was where you are once. Let me 
help you to get to where | am today. Call for information and ask for 
Operator 22 at: 

324-1635 or 322-9330 or 531-7907 or 927-2073. 


—- 


XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


mes Cambridge, MA 02138 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
Abt Associates Inc. 


PAID INSURANCE 
PAID VACATIONS 
COMPETITIVE WAGES 


T Access ® Flexible Hours 
Rounds Cooks Wait Staff 
¢ Banquet Chef ¢ Counter Help 


320 Washington St. 
Newton Corner, MA 02158 


969-0615 


YOU'RE ALL INVITED TO 
OUR gat HOUSE 


TIME 9:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
PLACE 1384 Mass. Ave. 
Suite 208 
Harvard Square 


Staff Association of Malden is opening a clerical division in 

Cambridge. We have many varied, exciting temporary posi- 

tions in Cambridge, Boston and surrounding communities. 
We need: 


@ TYPISTS @ WORD PROCESSORS 
@CLERKS LIGHT INDUSTRIAL 


For existing and prestigious firms and academic en- 
vironments, stop by or call Becksy for an appointment 


STAFF 
ASSOCIATES inc. 
1384 Mass. Avenue One Center Street 
Harvard Square, Maiden, MA 
876-1876 321-1012 .. 


STOP IN FORA 
CUP OF COFFEE 
AND A 

AND WE'LL 


EDUCATE 
YOU. 
ABOUT OUR 

UNIQUE STORES 


PO S ITI 0 N S In All Departments 


Working hours arranged to your convenience. 
Excellent benefits, competitive pay and lots 
of fun in an unusual atmosphere. Apply in 
- person to manager. 


DING #19 


154 Cambridge St, Burlin gton, MA. 


FOOD RETAIL PART TIME 
DAYS AND NIGHTS 


Whether you like to burn the midnight oil or are a “morning person,” this opportunity is for you. Right 
now Shaw's, one of New England’s leading supermarket chains, has part time shifts available for the 
following positions: 


Cashiers Produce Clerks 
Baggers Meat Wrappers 
Deli Clerks Bakery Clerks 


Grocery Stockers 


This is your dues to check outa variety of opportunities. We offer excellent starting wages, includin 
shift differential, as well as an outstanding advancement program. Please stop by our Service | Desk for : 


job application. 
HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY 
THAT REALLY PAYS OFF! 


$100.00 or a $200.00 savings bond. 


That’s what you'll receive oben you join one of New England's fastest growing supermarket chains . . . Shaw's. 
Complete details will be given during interviews. 
Brockton Weymouth 
East, West & South * Hanson 
+ Easton — 
Randolph Taunton 
Stoughton New Bedford 
Canton ¢ Fairiaven 
«Sharon Dartmouth 
Norwood Fall River 
* Quincy Ashland 
Shaw’s 
_510 Middle Street 
E. Weymouth, MA 02189 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
M/F/H/V 
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Telemarketing 
Sales 


Part-Time 


Successful publisher of 
professional reference materials 
seeks reliable part-time, 
telemarketers to learn 
business and legal product line, 
and sell to professionals 

by phone. Great 

entry-level opportunity! 

We offer a pleasant 
environment and hours, 

base salary and 

commission plus benefits. 
Interested applicants please 
call 

‘Maria, Human Resources 
Dept. at 423-2020, 

ext. 367, Warren, Gorham, 
& Lamont, Inc., 210 

South Street, Boston, 


MA 02111. EOE M/F. 


( WARREN. GORHAM 


Protesstomal “Publisher 


RETAIL SALES 


Manager, Full and 
Part Time Associates 


Tender Sender, the nation’s 
leading company specializing in 
gift-wrapping, packaging and 
shipping, is now accepting 
applications in its Greater Boston 
area locations. 


If you are a creative, outgoing, 
self-motivated individual who 
enjoys working with the public, 
and you’re looking for excellent 
career opportunities with a 
growing company, contact Elaine 


at 357-2100 ext. 3010 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


Decision Research Corporation, 
a leading Market Research firm, 
has a limited number of positions 
available for qualified candidates 
to conduct telephone interviews. 
Effective oral communication skills 
and excellent telephone manner 
required. 


Various shifts available at our 
Brighton facility (on the Green 
line) and at our Lexington facility at 
a starting hourly wage of $5.50. 


4 


For Brighton call 782-2433 and 
for Lexington call 861-7350, 
Ext. 267, to set up an interview. 


EEO/Affirmative Action Employer 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


BARTENDERS, 
WAITERS, 
WATTRESSES, 
SHORT ORDER 
COOKS, 
PREP COOKS, 
BUS BOYS, 
DISH WASHERS 
Very Good Wages 
Pleasant 


Work Environment 


Interviews M-F 3-5 PM 
Pistachio’s 
50 Church St., Cambridge 
An equal opportunity employer 


Church Street 


BAR & GRILL 


FASHION 
CONSULTANTS 


* 
RECRUITING 


MANAGERS 


«Earn $15-$25 per hour ands 
, be a part of Fashion Flash,* 
«November 20th at Jason’s,* 
*featuring Amy Hart of Ele-» 
sments of Style from* 
«KISS-108. Arrive to work in, 
Style in a chauffeured limou- + 
*sine while bringing the hot-* 
«test European styles of Elle? 
Vogue to your com-* 
;munity. Also demonstrate* 
xthe latest European look, 
*through hair accessories, + 
,jewelry, handbags, belts,* 
«dancewear, and it doesn’t, 
*stop there. In addition you» 
swill receive all fashions at? 
shalf price. 


* Call 324-3927 * 
(leave message) 


0 SALES STAFF 


This End Up Furniture Company has six 
locations in the Boston area and will soon 
be opening in the Hanover mall. We are a 
nationwide dynamic and expanding or- 
ganization of unique, small furniture spe- 
cialty shops. Our successful people come 
to us from varied backgrounds .. . 

if your skills enable you to deal effectively 
with people, we'd like to talk to you. 

For more information and an interview 
please cali the location nearest you. Or 
send your resume, in confidence, to Patty 
Gump, This End Up Furniture Co., P.O. 
Box 1454, Brookline, MA 02146 


This End Up Furniture Co. 
Hall 367: 


Faneuil 

Arsenal Mali 923-4507 
Natick 653-0918 
Meadow Glen Mali 396-2180 


es 
Teenover Mall (Opening Soon) 


LOOK FOR A | 
JOB 
WITHOUT 
HAVING TO | 
DO THE 
LOOKING 
YOURSELF 


Waitpersons, Bartenders, 
Cooks, Deli, Cafeteria, Etc. 


Full or Part Time 


Avoid the time-consuming 
frustration of 
looking for work. 


Ine RESTAURANT PERSONNEL SUSTEMM 


WILL PLACE YOU — 
CALL TODAY FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION 


369-1621 


» Member Mass. Restaurant Association 


WE'VE GOT 


Touch-tune 
yourself, into 
an uptempto 

- social 


some great causes too. Earn up to $1 1/hr., part- 
time and evenings in these professional tele- 
marketing positions raising funds for respected 
organizations like the Sierra Club, the National 
Audubon Society, and the National Trust for. 
Historic Preservation. We're easy about hours 
— and our Cambridge location between Harvard 
and MIT puts you in the heart of the after-work 
action. Fully paid training, benefits andbonuses. 


Let your fingers do the dancin’ — call 576-6100, 
Monday-Friday, 10 AM-2 PM. An Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 


NewBostonGroup 


CHECK 
OUR WAGES! 


We have immediate openings in the 
following positions: 


WAITRESSES/WAITERS — $7/HR, GUARANTEED 
(including tips) 
DISHWASHERS — $5/HR. TO START 
SHORT ORDER COOKS — $6.50/HR. TO START 


—MERIT INCREASES 

—PART TIME & FULL TIME POSITIONS 
—IDEAL FOR STUDENTS 
—EXCELLENT BENEFIT PROGRAM 


No experience necessary, we will train. 
Apply now! 


NEWPORT CREAMERY 
ICE CREAM & SANDWICHES 
241 Needham Street 
Newton, MA 


_ An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 
& OTHERS 


Earn $125-$250 
per week 


Flexible hours available, evenings and 
Saturdays for people-oriented in- 
dividuals. Work for the number | 
{firm in providing excellent part-time 
tincome through telecommunications. 
tLearn new marketable skills and get 
gpald weekly while gaining a valuable 
$future job reference. 

$Call for a interview at our 
$ convenient Red Line location in Cam- 
$bridge. Ask for Lynn Decandio or 
Dave Staff. 


SPARK PLUG 
WANTED 


Promotional/advertising company 
dealing with beauty, fitness and 
entertainment industry seeks 
people who wish to earn a high 
octane salary. You must be 
enthusiastic, success-hungry, and 
a dreamer with no loose wires. 
Call Roxanne. 


Four cylinder people 
need not apply. 


WAREHOUSE 
PERSONNEL 


FEMALE/MALE 


Come Grow with 
us! 


SHIFTS 
AVAILABLE 


7 AM-3:30 PM or 4 PM-12 MIDNIGHT 
These positions are available for bright 


beginners as well as more experienced 
rsonnel in our Somerville Distribution 
ter. 
We offer ve starting salaries 
and excellent benefits including 20% 
discount on most purchases. 
IMMEDIATE HIRE ; 
APPLY IN PERSON OR 
ICALL 
Somerville 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


WOBURN 


nutrition Research Center on Aging at 
Tufts University, we've made volun- 
teering downright healthy. 

We're looking for volunteers over 
age 18 to participate in our research 
to help us determine how good nutri- 
tion helps people to live longéf, more 
productive lives. 


As a volunteer, 
you'll learn more 
about your health, 

live in luxurious 
accommodations, 
and receive a 
stipend ranging 
from $10 to 
$2000. 

For more infor- 
mation, call 


Can be arranged on the 


for 11% days a month 
over a 2 month period. 


weekend. Free room 
and board provided as 
well as free VCR 
movies and other 
recreational activities. 
Study space provided 
for students. Free 
comprehensive health 
screen. 


522-0303 


Call Medical Technical Research today. 


SONS HELP END AREA 
WANTED VIOLENCE FINALLY!! LIGHT FACTORY 
Full & Part Time ELECTRONICS 
Employees Temporary Solutions Inc. is 1st, 2nd 
menagecnet company with the The Mass. Coalition of a temporary service special- |: and 3rd 
following immediate openings at Battered Women izing in office skills. We are Shi 
locations: conveniently located in Wal- ifts 
uncralsers/outreac tham and serve clients in the 
full West Suburban area. We’ FULL OR 
2 permanent people need people with general of- PART TIME 
+ Produce Clerks ours 2 - 9 p.m. Salary fice, administrative, and bus- OPENINGS 
plus and iness support skills. To ar- 
nefits range an interview call our 
We are also accepting office NOW! va 
Ben & Jerry’s Ice Cream _ hag = and | We're new — we need you Peter Calabria 
part-ti nd/or pes 
ee ames pile package year-round positions. together we can find the 938-7033 
are offered. Please between right for and our 
client companies, TESTING LAB 
*COHASSET- INC. 
DEVONSHIRE Waltham, MA 
you COUNSELORS 
courage to volunteer EARN $425 TEMPORARY AND iseansccyannbd tena 7 
Vevelopi ur OWN W 
for PERMANENT working ata variety of top local 
Now all you need taking birth HUMAN SERVICE ‘ ople 
is an appetite. | contro! pills are needed POSITIONS anne wae 
° participate in a | TRAINING 
lunteering once meant joinin taboli dy. i 
Study consists of FULL TIME, PART TIME 
Foreign Legion. But at the Human staying at our facility AND LIVE IN AVAILABLE the leader in cemporarv help. 


Counselors needed to work with mentally 
retarded and physically disabled adults in 
group home environments located in Wa- 
tertown and Waltham area. Degree and/ 
or related experience preferred but not 
necessary. Flexible hours available, in- 
Cluding afternoon, evening, and weekend 
positions. Good salary, good benefits, ex- 
cellent opportunity for training and ad- 
vancement in this growing human service 
agency. 


For more info call or send resume 


to: 

Rosemary Cooper 

BEAVER BROOK STEP INC. 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, MA 02172 
926-1113 

E/O/E 


Call today for your persc”al 


INTE! View 
Boston 723-8555 Saugus 231-3480 
Cambridge 876-6400 Norwood 762-8812 
Framingham 875-3595 Marlboro 481-8820 


Reading 944-8580 Waltham 890-1199 
Braintree 848-2392 


with flexible hours! 
wenn om PROCESSING / DATA 
ENTRY / SECY / TYPIST 
LIGHT INDUSTRIAL AND 
MARKETING 


SERVICES 


Not an agency, never a fee. 


Looking 
‘Aility | Boise Cascade Office 
— Products Division, a 
good 


BOISE CASCADE 


OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Colle 
P/T Flexible Hours 


Students/ 


Fortune 100 company, 

. presently has flexible, part- 

time positions to work in 

? their Billerica distribution 

° center. These positions 
include receiving, stocking, 
filling orders, packing and 
shipping. Our progressive 
starting hourly pay ranges 
from 5.50/hr. to 7.00/hr 
depending on experience. %& 

. Flexible hourly shifts which 
average up to 30 
hrs/week, are from 
6am-6pm, Monday-Friday 
depending on your = 
schedule. Previous fork-lift 
and warehouse experience 
is helpful, but not a must. 
All interestedcandidates 
shquld gontact Susan 
Moore at (617) 663-2199 
up an in 


| WANT MY IT’ 
WEEKENDS OFF! S CHRISTMAS AT 
IWANTTOEARN |||Crate&Barrel 
GOOD MONEY! 
les an le 
| WANT TO WORK “Christmas staff. 
thu- 
CLOSE TO BOSTON! siastic individuals, wie “enjoy 
Driver needed immediately. people and who can assist in a 
Knowledge of Greater Mass. variety of responsibilities. We 
preferred. offer a fun working environment 
ORDER PI an ut. av im- 
mediately fo t th h 
GENERAL WAREHOUSE ||| New Year's. Come in and fil 
out an application. Training 
Permanent full time only. begins in October. 
Duties include picking orders 
and stock work. HALL MKTPL. 
Competitive wages. COPLEY PLACE 
Company shared BC/BS. 536-9400 
Tuesday thru Friday. 
Call for appointment. 547-5938 
CHESTNUT HILL MALL 
964-8400 
Dave DiTommaso “CAMBRIDGE 
| 4 


WE’RE ON 
THE MOVE! 


MANAGEMENT 
TRAINEES 


(perfect for college students, 
earn $3,500 in just 11 weeks) 


Located off Rt. 93 North 
area. 
arge national corpora- 
tion looking for sales or- 
lented,- aggressive in 
dividuals with ambition 
to earn $30,000 per yea 


or more. (Paid training 


program provided. Earn 


$3500.00 per week while 
learning.) 
A car is recommended. 


Call 438-5513 
Alex Mavradis 


(time is running out, 


college students call now) 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Melrose Store 


34 Essex St. 
Excellent Pay and 


CALL 284-9030 


Benefits 


apply in person at 


BYERS 


Copley Place, Boston 


Good starting rates up to 


$5.50 
PER HOUR 


i te te te te te te te te te Telephone 
$300-$500 | iewi 
erretani's 4 PER WEEK interviewing 
ins gaa ROCK We’re looking for articulate, 
TO THE TOP intelligent, outgoing people to 
Full & part-time ROLL. help us conduct market re- 
- NOW HIRING positions available TO THE BANK || [search and public opinion polls 
Full Time In the following areas: | on a continuing PART TIME 
SE MANAGEMENT basis. Work is done by tele- 
OUNTER HELP POSITIONS phone from our facility in ALL- 
Experienced Grocery Cc STON. 
and Frozen Food aste Gadteane PROMOTIONAL INDUSTRIES is || | Convenient to public transpor- 
Clerks ” here and looking to expand in the tation. No experience is re- 
KITCHEN HELP Greater Boston area. Looking for peo- quired — just a clear and pleas- 


ple to train in the areas of Fitness, 
Automotive, Photography and the 
Entertainment Business. If you are 18 
years or older, have a car and are am- 
bitious to learn a new marketing con- 
cept, please phone for your personal 
interview. 


CALL 
938-7900 | 


ant speaking voice with some 
college preferred. Start at 
$5.50 per hour. Many earn 
much more. Flexible schedule, 
mostly evening and weekend 
hours with frequent day work 
available. Fully paid training. 
For more information call 


DORR & SHEFF, Inc. 


for interview appointment at 
WORK IN A FOOD 
ENVIRONMENT... 
EXTRAORDINARY WE DON’T HIRE... 
PEOPLE ... We cast you in a role that is 
The Stitchery in Welles- . Supermarket needs full and peed heed ane. 
ley has several full and part-time deli and counter incressed business has created a 
art time openings for help. need for performers in the following 
RT operators, tele- We also need a full time Full oii, 
phone order clerks and cheese, — AUDIT 
general office clerks. We beer and wine stocker. wOvEST RECEPTION | 
offer a competitive wage, Starting pay is between $5 - PERSONS. 
convenient location, and $6 per hour... more if CASHIERS wAdi You, made my day! 
excellent benefits includ- pee experienced RODe ATTENDANTS world fer me — by giving me the opportunity 
ing medical, dental, tui- 20 percent discount and variety dot job.” 
ion i nd em- ¢ Paid vacations * OSet your own schedule, with Adia. You 
ployee discounts. Hours Paid holidays amonth, as long as you want. 
are flexible between 7:00 * Paid sick days Auditions held in person Tuesday- pay wth ep co — 
a.m. and 6:00 p.m. Please are Friday, 9-5 ride ove oft 
our people are gre typing 
Find out for yourself. HILTON INN NATICK |[| | money fr thove special extras 
237-1744 to arrange for Call Today O There's never a fee to you. And Adia offers 
an interview. Brookline 738-8187 best wage ben package 
Cambridge 492-007 e ve permanent jobs av. 
Wellesley 235-7262 
e 18 Tremont St. 227-0915 
Harvard Square 
The Stit 
chery, 
Route 9/Speen Street Services. 
Natick, MA 01760 We do more to do it right. 


Enjoy a New 
Career 
Royal Setting 


* Assistant Front Office Manager 

¢ Assistant Banquet Manager 

Assistant Restaurant Manager 

¢ Part Time Reservationist 
(weekends) 


Host/Hostess 


If you would like to work in an 
exciting environment with ex- 


cellent wages and benefits, our 
luxury hotel is the place for you. 
Apply to the Personnel Office. 


ROYAL SONESTA 
HOTEL 


5 Cambridge 
Cambridge, MA 02142 
Accessible by MBTA, take Green line to Lechmere 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 


DESPERATELY SEEKING 


TEMPORARIES 
e We are swamped with job orders 
First-rate companies 


¢ Downtown locations 
e Surrounding suburban locations 


PAY SCALE 


Word processors 8.50- 12.00 
Secretaries 6.50- 8.50 
Typists 6.50- 7.25 
Clerks 5.75- 6.50 
Light industrial  6.00- 7.50 
Marketing 5.75- 6.90 
¢ $25 bonus when you mention this ad, 
and after you complete 60 hours of 


work. 

¢ An additional $25 referral bonus for 
each person you refer to us after 
he/she completes 40 hours. 

¢ Vacation pay/medical benefits. 


BURLINGTON 
229-2830 or 
800-902-1034 


IMMEDIATE 
OPENINGS!!! 


RESTAURANT 
PERSONNEL 


Growing Cambridge restaurant seeks 
people to fill the following positions. 
HOST/HOSTESS 
Full time days 


WAITER/WAITRESS 
Full and part time, all shifts 


CASHIER 
Part time, days & nights 


¢ DELI/TAKE OUT COUNTER 
Days, full and part time 


CATERING PRODUCTION 
Full and part time days 
lf you're ambitious, outgoing and 
like to meet people, apply now for a 
opportunity with Cambridge's 
st known restaurant. 


S & S Restaurant 
1334 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge 


(No phone calis please) 


What do 
you need? 
A manager for 
your business? 
An account 
executive? 
A marketing 
Professional? 


Try an ad in 
the Phoenix 
Classifieds. 


We Get Results! 


THE BOSTON 


267-1234 


8 
{ 
. 
a 
> 
ties 
| 
| 
3 
Western. since | 


Need 


Need job? 


-800-248-JOBS 


170 


The spirit of Massachusetts 
is the spirit of America. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


‘Warehouse Personnel 
Part-Time & Full-Time 


The Filene’s Distribution Center is busier than ever before with openings 
in all shifts. Choose the hours that suit your schedule: 


¢6am-2:30pm 

8am-4:30pm 

14:30am-8pm 
© 3:30pm-12 midnight 
4pm-12:30am 

¢ §:30pm-9:30pm 


These positions offer: 


¢ Good starting salary 

¢ Comprehensive benefits 

e 20% discount on most employee purchases 
¢ Work in our air-conditioned facility 


in to Personnel, Natick 
Natick, MA. Filene's is an equal opportunity employer. 


management 
opportunities 
_Cumberiand Farms 
different from others? 


The reason for that is growth. . .explosive 
growth. Cumberland Farms now operates 1200 
stores and opens new ones every week. Growth 
like this opens up new managerial positions 
every year, plus advancement opportunities 
leading even higher. 


We offer competitive salaries plus a 
full range of other excellent benefits. Man- 
agement. experience, merchandising skills 
ab eg ability to think and act fast are re- 
quired. 


AREA SUPERVISORS 
STORE MANAGERS 


For further information call Pat Machado 
Mondays, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at: 


. 617-697-3181 


- Or send resume to Pat Machado, 
Cumberland Farms, 985 Pleasant St., 
Bridgewater, MA 02324. 


farms 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/H/V 
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TOP $ DOLLAR $ 
Portrait politely ty 


gressive 

plus commissions. $500 

$1000+ weekly. Must be re- 

liable and willing to travel. 
Call 438-4766 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 

$60.00 PER HUNDRED PAID 


for remailing letters from 

home! Send seif q 
envelope for infor- 

mation/application. As- 

sociates, Box 95-B, 

NJ 07203. 


ROSIE’S BAKERY 
CAMBRIDGE 
ible person needed 

for Part-time retail 


ip wholsale 
food-prep workers. Call 
354-1843. 


MESSENGERS 
Cambridge firm needs 
foot/ messengers for 
deliveries in the Harvard 
Square/Central Square 
area. Cali Tim Lay at 


TYPESETTER 


type words 
minute. Call Cynthia at 
492-6300. 


PART-TIME 
SECRETARY 
Need an intelligent, re- 
sourceful individual to man- 
age the personal business of 


BIKERS/DRIVERS 
& WALKERS 


NEEDED 
60 % commission, full or part 
time. Call Jeff 423-4725. 
Neat appearance. 


WORK AT HOME 
Make up to 


for 4 
pay up to $25 each. Apply 
now! Call refundable. 


a entrepreneur. 213-391-0711 ext. 
Flexible schedule. Call 
244-0102. 
Looking for exp recep for LANDSCAPE 
one of Bos best escort serv. WORKERS 
11pm-7am. 893-1735. Established Belmont Land- 
scape Company seeks work- 
MAINTAINANCE ersin maintainance and con- 
struction. Pay 
strong mechanical and retail : 
apptitude. Some training 
available. Bos- 
ton Fruit Coop, 449 Cam- ARE YOU HANDY? 
bridge Street, Aliston 02134. 
MANAGER/SALES. ience 
FLOWERS/JEWELRY but train if 
DEDHAM MALL Floral Train Excellent poten- 
Pret 329-6505 tial for rapid . Call 
Suellen 863-1686 leave 
MARATHON message. 
Has — for ng and 
part time io couriers to SITUATIONS 
work thr fall and winter. 
Apply in person 553 WANTED 
on St., 2nd floor, Bos- Rellable person to Take the 


CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION 
seeks part-time telephone 
fund-raisers to STOP RE- 

AGAN IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm $7/ 
hour. Cail John 426-3040 


HEALTH CLUB 


Joy of Movement 
Pha re- 


's. Hours 8am-3pm, 
Monday thru Friday, 
3pm-9pm, Monday thru Fri- 
Boston 266-5643, 


TAPE DESK 
LIBRARIAN 
H. Kaplan Educa- 
tional , one of the Na- 
tion's leading test prep 
services, tly 


DISHWASHER NEEDED 
for small cafe. $5/hour. Flex- 
ible hours. Cali Lois 
566-1088 Wed-Sat after- 
noon 


FAMILY STYLE COOK 


524-7198 (e). 


FULL TIME or PART TIME: 


AT L HOME! 


Not? 
Rita 023-0608 keep trying. 


GREAT PART joo 926-1657 SAAB, 900, 4dr, 5spd, 
TIME JOBS NEW PICK-UP IN TOWN 
video ‘Monitoring ‘Sevice RETAIL SALES RESUMES DUSTER 84: 5 Speed front FOR SALE: FORD TORINO 4984 TOYOTA excellent, condition. $8900 truck 
has openings for the follow. Busy pushcart wheel drive, new tires. No 1973, $150. Good engine, Boston 742-7034 hn dy cco Great for 
sintront of Flene's(on  GNOMON COPY Cal 367-0400. Pete after 6pm, EXCELLENT at SAAB_900 Turbo 16 SPG. around town or the count 
news, Mon-Fri Washington Downtown Word expressway miles cloth Lote 85 Special Performance Call before 10PM 723-1 
Sales Research ing Boston) needs ag- - FIAT X19 1980 In ¥ roup ed. Rare. All avail opt 
8-12 midnite. you want to gressive, intelligent, ers, theses, term 38k miles, AM/FM MECHANICS ONLY Kenwood remov stereo 1984 TOYOTA 
join a relaxed but pro- 0- 99 Mt. Auburn St., you like rebuilding cars, , tape 5 / 17K mi. 
company, call Brad cates help. ridge - Call 492-7767 cassette, used summers this one is for you. FORD bed liner. Paid $9,000 new, Buy’ lease, 17K mi. Bruce, UCK 
266-2121 oan ony. FAIRMOUNT 1978, needs sell for $5,000 or best ey. EXCELLENT CONDITION: all 
$8.00 HOUR FIREBIRD, 1982 automatic new radiator, change. a - or eves expressway miles, cloth 
OFFICE HELP COMMISSION VOLUNTEERS w/ AC & AM-FM, low mile in Very clean, good condition, —_1-697-3050 (in Bridgewater). SAAB 99 1974, silver. Body seats, power st extra 
vy good $5400 or BO AM/FM. Just want to get rid 73 MERCEDES 220 gas Pwr Qreat shape, runs very cab, tape deck w/ AM/FM, 
office work for casual SCREEN PRINTER NEED VOLUNTEERS phone 262-55 of it, at $600 or best offer. Brk. al welt $925 or Cali bed liner. Paid $9,000 new, 
tx ouse is Call Ron, eves, 532-2818. rexcint, body ae! at 326-7085. for $5,000 or 
individual w/ experience in '0Oking for volunteers. FORD FAIRMOUNT Call 354-5410 or: eves 
. indirect ‘and enamel Located in Harvard Sq. 1978. Yellow, automatic, NOVA au te 1977: 6pm, or 267-3077. SAAB TURBO - (in 
ber, - must. T and benefits. 5 stereo w/ x, 
perienced or willing to train. For an can be at b/o. 392-027 spd., stereo cass., 72k mi., cellent condition. $5000. il sleep 
Call 524-2477 at offer gets it, a car OIDS: 1977 wagon, a/c, —. 848-2000 ext 275 d 4. Call John 643-3445. 
OPPORTUNITIE JANSSON WK. PAID conidition, new $2500. 864-5016, 8-9am, 742-6324 eves. Ask 
ms SINA 411 WAVERLY OAKS at 1-532-2818. 1400, call 899-5722, Bill 5-10pm, Sharon CYCLES 
, FORD FAIRMOUNT 1980 76 AUDI FO! D 
THE RD. VOLUNTEERS | Fainwou muff, . 78OLDS CUTLASS 
 _WALTHAM, MA 02154 Seeking health alternator. AC, stereo radio. with new transmission, _ terior. New brakes and ex- 
Boston 02130, 426-6500, volunteers ages 88k. standard shift Asking brakes, ball joints and steer- hauet egy 
IMMEDIATE PART TIME Sm joweiry shop downtown, m0 ing box. $1850, Call system. New tires plus must sell, $9,000. Michelle, cond. Nw trs & batt. 2 himts . 
POSITIONS.E.O.E. ASSISS- OWNER'S ASST NEEDED. to in lung $750. Steve 628-7997. 
TANT FLOOR MANAGER: Various duties incl: jiry . f 
ai ‘ spect, cust contact, It Call 732-6075 for FORD FIESTA 1980: Dk blue, ‘69 OL: LASS 643-0615 oa SONOTATERCEL 1981 KAWASAKI 
systems relative quality portenite. 76 BMW 2002 am) tm, cassette, new Encottont 4378 
loa ex! lem, snow condition 
visit. Must have 9 482-482-5078 you must see. $1450 8/0, tires, brakes y radiator & front tires, ‘exc. miles $1000 or best, ofter. 
organizationa nter- t little car. 353-0 laced $500 b.o. Call : . : 4 a eave 
BAR STAFF &runs exci, many new major 926-4734 
Able Part-time evening Liquor pasts. TOYOTA COROLLA 76, 
to work weekend day. /Bartender, Bart AUTOM OTIVE 1983 OLDS "76 Subaru DL Sspeed, runs Runs very well. New parts& 1981 SUZUKIGSL 
tor Cal cabaret style show. Opening Call 738-4565 for your test FIRENZA face 
8 er ree 
Linda Melone, M-Th. at Next Mvo drive today. 1983 Olds Firenza-SXx cover 028 
INTERPRETER = Theater Qualited wppicants DOMESTIC FORD TORINO 1974/Abn Coupe. 2-door, hatchback, 
perience and training in Mu- 2-3pm only, ask for Linda. 1974 ED. po: ana Beg me Pong trans, power steer, power cond, 4dr, auto, A/C, exhaust, clutch, batt and 1982 Yamaha ; 
seum education. Mature ap- 6 76 m miles 4dr dk green reat buy $1000 brakes, A/C, AM/FM stereo AM/FM, — tires on rims more. First $100 takes it. miles, sterio 
ts red. Weekend Stitchers needed for new carb & muffiertopcond 5, y cassette, steel-belted incl. $950. 625-5925 739-0989 back rest. Mint cond. $1500 
day req $4.00/hr. + fashion. Experience = $950 or b.o. 266-6322. : , tilt wheel, : — or best offer. 1 
benefits. Call Katherine ” factory machines FORMULA FIREBIRD, 1979 more. Best offer over $4500 78 VW Bug, last conv model. TOYOTA Corolla ‘78: Life 
X224, Tuees-Fri ‘ maker 1982 FORD ESCORT {itr Call Days 426-3450 Michelin tires, low Back, 5 speed, some rust 1983 YAMAHA RIVA 180 
EARLY CHILDHOOD experience preferred. WAGON, Very good con- a ndition Last of the full size - mint condition, white. $850 or BO. Call eves SCOOTER, 1800 mi, great 
EXHIBIT INTERPRETER: 20 262-8873 dition, hway miles, am- de. Colector’e Nem, Oldsmobile ae. 88, V8, 742-1851 "Evenings 489-4335 cond, many extras inci 
Hrs./wk. Tues.-Fri., 9-2. Pos- {m_sterio. ask $2200, call new wide tires, extra new milsage, rela Toyota Corolla Won, 1976, 
in Gourmet diner now hiring. On $2,000 or best offer. UBARUGL good running condit., new 
ng Wait and line staff, cashiers 1985 30,000 every mi. Regular 232-1985. rad., wtr pmp. Current insp. 73 YAMAHA GP 338 snow- 
useum educa EX- for all shifts. Call 338-4639 miles, + sticker 7/87 STD. $650. mobile in 
perience with children 468-7159 Call Orest, 489-1250 PONTIAC: 77 Sunbird, S-year un. _— Call 1-476-2962. tuned only 1100 miles, this 
uired. Formal early child- Waitress needed three biege, good condition, great sled was barely u' 6 
hood tion helpful. Call "72 CHEVY MONTECARLO student car, new tires, “leage wart TOYOTA: Gorolla sedan, 79, 
Katherine X224, Cedars res- 350 V-8. Good exhaust & © on gas, $450 call 924-6579 #5700 or 8.0  stereo/ ‘ 
Tues-Fri. EXHIBIT CENTER Boston 5pm-12:30am tires. country, must PLL leave message. excellent condition call snowed enough in South 
SECRETARY: Part-time. 338-7528 or 423-0043 sell. $650. 2806 eves. 332-2067 leave message Eastern Mass. Very 
Position requires a of PONTIAC Sunbird, 1978 4 AFEW dabie machine Call 
secretarial support to office 74 COROLLA wgn Leer FINANCE speed 6 cyl bik w/taniandau $79 Subaru 4x4 wgn, 4 spd, TOYOTA MR2, 1985: red 5205453 . 
Must hace COOK-SELLER good cond, maintained well & interior 2 snows $1500 call new. exh, Ike & runs A-1, with all extras, only 9.000 
m.o. 776-6488 395-0207 oyota - miles. irm. 
YOU! dr, 5 spd, 1 owner va car, at 848-1 \MOTORCYCLES 
, X325, ’ 76 FORD PINTO WAGON: 4 48K, $4695. 76 Volvo 244DL Yamaha TT 600 
F. This position may becom- vironment, excellent AN PRIX TOYOTA TERCEL 1980 
speed, 4 , New tires, 4-dr, AT, PS, AC, Cranberry. 300° it Brand 
bined with the Group Re- salary depen or best. cali NO MONEY 1978 PRIX--New AT. BS. AC. Cranberry, AM/FM radio alr condition- miles, Brand new 
servationist for a experience. Part- work 232-8939. trans & t recent — yee ‘Cah ’ condition. $2000 tires. 
ion. GROUP RESERVA- _is also available. See man- $500 stereo. AC. $2006. Auto Salen: Col $1200. 1985 Kawasaki 
TIONIST: Part-time oper: Doubleday Bookshop, BOSTONC WN dion (MUST = $2 $2000 86 new 
etplace Center, Boston. OMBAT or best offer. 
working with a varity of staf Bright parttime secretary to around on the mean streets? ‘| CHOO OM. FOREIGN many new pris 0 Erik eves 527-2378 collector's em. Showroom 
quired. Call Juanita Sears, estate management office Slab, a battle-proven Cal Volvo Wagon, G EAT VW BUG call Mike at 527-2787 
X325, M-F, 9-5. This position running smoothly. Some Olds 88. ene pre-approved runs very well, many new Blue 1980 MAZDA 626, good 1970. rebit ‘62, new BSmod 7600mi 
Exhibit Center Sec. for a FT wk. South End near Copley tires. 369-6800 new muffler. $2950. more. 
position. Square 267-6780 Michael 889-4368 242-2112 of 661-4648, 236-1866. 643-2406 summer cate TOUS 288-2081 


FOOT MESSENGERS 
Local courier service seeks 
for down- 


Boston deliveries. Flex- 
ible hours. Starting pay 
$5.00/hour. Call Andy 


year round 
Bristle Co. 451-3511 


INTERIOR 
PLANTSCAPING 


Foliaire/Boston 


maintain tropical plants in 
city and suburbs. FT/PT 
positions available, good 
benefits and starting salary, 
car a plus. Call Paul at 


P/T Secretary/ Admin Asst. 
6-8 hrs a.m. to Writer- 


M.T.E. for me. Will pay 
Reply immediately. 
Box 1. 


77 VOLARE 
Runs well 62k miles. $600. 
Call eves 542-2285. 


78 HONDA ACCORD 5-spd 
alarm system new tires 
rebuilt new radiator runs 
good $1700 522-8990. 


83 CHEVY CAVALIER 
Wagon, Exc cond, 40k, 4-cyl, 


sedan, red, 5 a 14k mi, 
pri 
cond $5300. 628-482 


CHEVROLET SUBURBAN 
‘78: able, economi- 


unlovely transpor- 
Asking $950. 


cal, but 

tation. 

237-0770 
1968 CHEVY 


2 door, 250 6 cyl, excellent 
maintenance 


radials. 

crank pulley for road or ideal 

parts aut. $300. Call 
570. Leave 


record. - 


Cutlass Supr ‘72, ae tux int, 


A good buy. $1985 oF bo. 
or b.o. 


New ana Used 
| Lowest Rates 


CALL 


Furst 
Financial 


Corporation 


738-0044 


back, 5 speed, f 


lift 

Blue w/ white sport stipe. 
$2200 or best offer. Peter, 
491-6581 lv mssg. 


1978 TOYOTA Celica 


BMW, 530i, 1977, 6 cyllinder 
standard. Excell. leather 
terior. Some work needed to. 
put car in top shape. Owner 
neg. on price & doing re- 
pairs. 232-1985. 

BMW 530i 1977, 6 cyllinder 
standard, excell. leather in- 


liftback, sunroof, snows, terior, some work needed, 
cassette, wee mint cond. owner neg. on price and do- 
$2000. 641-4 ing repairs. 232-1985. 

1979 VW Rabbit. New 1985: auto, 


system. 

clean, safe, reliable car, 

needs nothing, $1450. 
-6945. 


1980 Subaru htchbk, 4 whi 
drv, sun rf., 5k mi. tot! rebit, 


new clutch, body gd., gt. on 
rd., $2900, 208 

1981 Datsun 310 GX, 4 dr. 
hatchback, am-fm cassette, 
chapman lock, 4 sp. stand., 
$2300 or BO. 924-6234 aft. 6 
pm. 


1981 PEUGEOT 


Automatic diesel. 
steering, brakes. Garaged. 
New m in. AM/FM cass. 
$4200. 328-5666 


1984 HONDA ACCORD LX, 
4dr sudan, AC, 

locks, cruise control, AM/FM 
Cass stereo, auto trans, Z- 
lock/ — for cellular 
phone. 36K mi. $7500. Camb 
492-4842 


all got their jobs with a resumé from 
Phoenix Typography. A sharp, 
professionally typeset resumé helps 
you to present yourself to your best 
advantage. Don't postpone taking 


this important step another day. Call 
536-5390 or simply walk in. It's easy! 


Phecenix 
Typography :: 


100 MASS. AVE. 
(Third Floor) 
MA 02115 


WE HELP YOU LOOK GOOD 


BMW 535), 
showroom cond in & out, all 
Seige teeth, Int, 18K orig mi 
. int, . 
$22,500 or best offer. 
848-8321 day, 698-8166 
eves 
BMW 635 CSI, 1986: Red 


vw Mi. 
Body Bad - Froze, Fine 
For Parts. 7: 1-4564, Lve 
Msg. 

DATSUN 510 


$350 or 
offer. 367-33 


DATSUN 200 SX 
1981 in EXCELLENT CON- 
. Includes 


Y thi 
bar, at $4800: Call Harry, 
at 926-7184 4:30 to 12:00 
midnite, or 744-5594 11AM 
to 3PM days. 


Datsun 510 1980 $1500 sun 


bik eng 
1-800-3 12-45 


pin dl COLT 1976 Good 
condition. Dependable, runs 
it. Needs no work. 
$750. Must sell. Leave 
message, 731-5760 


- FIAT X19 1980 In gen 
shape, 38k miles, AM/FM 


cassette, used summers 
only. $2500. Call 254-6494. 


Mon-Fri 262-7371, after 7 


262-2749 


1982 HONDA ACCORD 
50K mi and in excellent con- 


VW BUG 1970: runs great, 

looks good. New alternator. 

Needs no work to run! Greg 

924-0481 after 6pm 

vw Sport. Runs 
Asking $200 or bo. 

after 6pm 445-4682 


VW BUG CLASSIC 1964 
mint condition, inside and 
out. Price negotiable 
596-1838 


VAN 76: Great 


interior, sink, 
ultra reliable, $2000, 
498-8953 eves. Nice deal. 


VW DASHER wagon, 44 


Mech cond have ail slips 
132K mi $600/bo 862-4696 
evenings 


VW JETTA GL ‘85: 4 dr 
sunroof, exc cond. $7200 or 
best offer. 369-8112 or 
523-6831 ask for Debbie 


VW Rabbit 1982. 4-dr, 4- 
, OXC. 

54K mi, stereo cass, 

tires. Well maintained. $3000 

863-1087 


VW RABBIT 1984. 2dr space 
hatcbak. 27k. — Perfect 
basic tr. 

trustworthy, thy. xc 
cond. sommerville 623-3 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 
5 Ford 

rebuilt eng., new parts, 
chapman alarm, customized. 
$2800 OBO. pl plus 4 new tires, 
321-4573, Ive msg. 

Step Van '73, new ex- 


$1500, 629-2052 Ive mssg. 
Chevy Van, °76, rebuilt en- 

, new ex t, paneled 

jor, ask $1500 or 
best offer. 353-0756. 
Datsun 1984 MVP Pickup, 
white, reliable, 
$2500 firm, call 327-8187 
eves. 


Datsun 1982 5 Speed MVP 
up, white, handy, sporty 

& incredibly reliable, Asking 

$2700, 327-8187 eves. 


DATSUN: truck, 80, 4spd, 
fadio/cass. tool box, 
rack, $750 firm, 566-4363 


dition., Proven p 


print outs of service > 
ups. Runs beautifully. 
AM/FM, A/C, rust proofing 
and radial tires, $5000, 
lable. Cail if interested, 
872-7614 lv message 


HONDA: Civic, 1977, 56k, 
needs 


Mazda RX7 1980, new silver 

paint, new tires, ex cond, 
reat mech shape, 
'700/b.0., 323-3758. 


MITSUBISHI Cordia turbo all 
options inci a/c, sunroof, all 
power or bo. David 
236-864 


Nissan — 1982, 58,000 
miles, excellent running con- 
dition, $2,000 or best offer. 
283-3403 evenings. 


Renault Le Gar 1980, 65K 
mi., 2 dr, 4 spd, sun-roof, 
AM/FM Cass stereo, many 
new parts, $650, 964-3204 
nights. 

SAAB: 72 wgn, 130k, new 
brks, shocks, frnt end, carb, 
etc. body avg, ext. reliable, 
$450 492-5340 eves. 


DODGE: maxi-van, 77, good 
— transmission, body, 


work, asking 
$500 call 332-4967. 


DODGE Maxivan, 1974: 
Many new parts wood int. 
stove sink, ice-box. 

car. $1950 787-7752 

DODGE VAN 1974 runs well, 
recent paint job, good front 
and rear ends 119k miles 


solid work van 800 or b.o. 
782-2116 eves. 


FORD 150 CLUB WAGON 
WINDOW VAN, short whi 
base, man 3sp, PS, 56K mi, 
$4800, JP 522-5872 


1983 FORD 


ECONOLINE 150 
Excellent condition, AM/FM 
tape, captains chairs, in- 
solated, running boards 

200 or $800 plus take over 
payments. Call John 
52-7667 or 742-5662 


GREEN VAN 1970 Ford E100 
240, straight 6, 167K, some 
rust, new rear end, new 
carburator, wheels are in 
very good 
carpet floor, 

and 2 King Pins. Asking $200 
524-1000 


Clip ticles fue} inj., 5 Spd. AM-FM, pwr. 
ks ee str. $4250 or b.o. David = — 
brakes and shocks, FM 
Advertisng Rep. for estab- —-- —— matic, showroom condition; = 
lished publication. Training, Eves 352-8231, days — 
benefits, base plus com- 
mission in alternative at- 
mosphere. 723-5130 
’ 100,000 miles, new trans- 
visory position. Also need mission at 60,000, mint 
cake decorators, interior, 4 new all season 
$699, 969-0512. 
- DODGE COLT 1980 Exc 
492-6300 : 
- GD condition and VW Super- 
P beetle 1972 40k on factory 
offer 
: haust, gd tires, gd mech 
— —————= 733-9304 or apply in person = EE cond, auto, PB/PS, some rst, 
to: Eastern Connection 60 
5 Chatham, St. Boston. 
9 
To Ay on bike or — — 
moped in Boston. Full or part 
4 4pm. 
Day, Evening, Weekend Dave 783-2900 ( VW BUG 1972: Looks great 
hours. Coding, data-entry, Brighton Ave. Allston 
for public opinion == MA 
.25/hour, Call Dave or LIVE-IN NANNY d 
Lesiey at 661-0710. two working at home 
seek an affectionate Nanny = 
eat Bes for their 2.5 year old son. 
Ideal year off for art or music <= 
student who loves children, 
es classical music and poetry; | 
os and who doesn’t love smoke, — 
TV and noise. For details call 
lor individuals to wor - 448-6302. — — 
(located near Green line.). WE NEED 
Safa ae Hours are Monday, Wednes- PHOTOGRAPHERS muffier/clutch, $500 or best 
AT eae day, and Friday, 11am-3pm. § Growing company seeks ex- N offer leave message 
Please Call 244-2204. perienced or apprentice 738-5097 
Gey wook, must have. car. 
5 yrs exp necessary. 
tar Willingness to do prep. Good 
For group of 11 elders nr 
Pond & T in J.P. 12-15 
hrs/wk TBA. 522-8086 (d) 
— —— 
ie: Hse cleaners needed, days 
Sip. only, call Merry Maids in 
West Roxbury, 469-3599 or — 
Arlington 646-6 100. 
: 
: = 
. 


APARTMENTS 
residential 
: beaut. suny, to downtown, 
bdrm, wik to Alwfe T, mod. 0 B line & BU. Rent 
kit, d/w 6mo lease avail. $750 includes heat. Call Bur- 
12/1. $850 call 641-0462 jor 267-8994. . 
ARL: Sunny 7 Rooms, CAMBRIDGE/. 
W/D, D/W. 
75+. No fee. 646-3605. CENTRAL SQ. 
=e Sunny, clean, 2bdrm apart- 
ALLSTON ONE MONTH'S ment in a quiet 3- 
RENT, : Newly house. Top floor, 1 
5 , 1 bdrm from T, hardwood 
& 3 bdrm, new kitchen & cats OK. $725/mo inci 
Available now. Call 


bath, hdwd firs. D/D. 
Unheated, $525-$1050. 
266-5780. 


BACK BAY NO Feel 
Stately building, siudlo $400. 
1 br $600, Agent 262-6043 

FALL DISCOUNT 

SPECIAL: 15% 


Hi 


SO. END This one’s 


SO. END Drop by and be 
dazzied! Elevator to 


washer/dryer hookup, 


SO. END Finally a 2 bdrm 
Duplex Penthouse your 


elevator bargain 

$1150. 

SO. END Large 3 bdrm. 

Condo with seperate dining 
ac- 


ag? 
87: 


ht/hw. 

497-4146 eves. 
CAMBRIDGE Huge 3-4 br 
apt with many amenities. 
Conv. to Hvd Full 
bsemnt. Call 876-1648. 


torlan type unit, ft 
marble frpice, liv rm, din rm, 
4 bdrms, rm, 

dshwshr, w/d, custom 


Charming ona cozy. 
Somerville/Medford in. Nr. 
Tufts/Powder house Sq. 5 


rm., mod. k & b. unh. 
Quiet, sober, cpi 
776-3055. 


kitchen with and 
Heated garage. On 


$134.9K. Principles. 
643-5581 Leave message. 


@ sunny ultra 
kitchen 


SOMERVILLE Spacious 2br 
w/ mod kit, hdwd firs, prch, 
bsmnt storage, nr T, 


$825/mo + util, 1 mo. sec., 
APARTMENT 661-0777 D or 623-2239 N. 
HUNTING? SOMERVLL W: Lrg 2 bdrm, 
Look no further. Al Boston suburbs. | - 3 hdwd firs, eat-in kitch. Nr T. 
bedrooms. Some near beach and T and 
$750 htd. No fee. 628-9871 
es Homes yrd, prkng, no fee, 696-2270 
284-7374 SOUTH END 1bdrm, mod- 
ern, attractive aptartment. 
$595. No pets. Available im- 
personals; what mediately. 262-3251 
an int concept. This 
is probably safest, most STOREFRONT 
controll way to meet OWNERS, 
tionships t “personal PROPERTY OWNERS, 
advertising are limitiess--this REALTORS! 
is truly quintessential ible, natured 
“high-tech”, “80's” method band is looking for a re- 
of Boston's best hearsal space. We will fix up 
your 200 to 400 sq ft cellar, 
or com space 
Chelsea Historic area com- | to practice! We are 
pletely rennovated 1 bdrm trained carpenters who will 
apt., exposed brick, wall to exchange work for low rent. 
wall, all brand new kitch. & — wilf pay up to $250 monthly! 
bathrooms, good sec., Avail If you have a space to be 
tr rehabed or just want an ex- 


CLIFTONDALE: Mat re 
wntd for beaut 3 bdr in ‘2 of 
hse. Conv to T, 12 min drv fm 


util. D, 
-6400. N 720-2396, 


DOR: 2 bdrm 5% nr red line 
yrd nr park $600+ 436-3763 


DORCHESTER 3br for lease 
in Jones Hill sect. $580/mo + 
uti. 1st, last & sec. exc. refs. 
req. must be emplyd. 
825-9151 


ping 
David at 783-9282 


WALTHAM Apt $550 +. utils. 
Call after 6, 893-3428. 


APTS. WANTED 


Boston Area: F prof 27 +. 


aft. 6pm. 739-6875. 


BRI: American mother & son 
urg. req. apt, studio, Brklyne. 
Call Eve or Joshua at 
876-3020 or 864-5514 


DORCHESTER: Clean, safe 
student housing, 3 bdrms, 
close to T & UMass. Newly 
painted. $550/mo. 
630-1822. 


DORCHESTER: Codman Sq 
area, 2 bdrm apt. All new 
utils. incomplete rehab. w/w, 
security symtem, Indry in 
bsmnt, avail immed. 
$650mo, 232-4219 


DORCHESTER: Field’s Cnr. 


walk to T. 287-0240. 


DORCHESTER: Rehab 1 
bdrm. Eat-in-kitch, LR, DR, 
Sec, refs. 


one bick to T, mo 
+, call owner 52: 

JAM PL: Forest Hills; Sunny 
2 bdrm $665 hid ... 

3 bdrm $725 htd. NO FEE 
734-4200 RE. 

JAM PL: 


bad 


stove. N 
$625+ ht. 469-2717 


ROXBURY/FT. HILL 


(THE NEW SO. END 
Very attractive, renovated 3 
apt, sunny 3rd fir, 

hdwd floors, 


Porch & yard. $685 + uti. 


868-0708. 


Consnts resp commnctv per- 
snbie M33 arts publicst sks 
share liv arr, ind hshid, light 
bright airy, safe quiet clean 
nghbrhd, conv to major 
mass trans, no smk/pets 
pref, clos/ stor, up to $250 
mo. moving 11/1. ARNE, PO 
Box 2300, JP, 02130, 
522-2268 


(bth working profesional 
call 739-7040 


Prof F sks same to share 


shelter for 11/1 Cpl 
near will = to 


COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


SPACE AVAILABLE, 12,000 
8q ft priced to rent, will sub- 


Harvard Square: Share 2 
architect, 


HELEN LEVY 
CENTURY 21 CITYSIDE 
262-2600 
BOSTON 
CONDO SEARCH 


ASSOCIATES 
BUYER/SELLER/INVESTOR 


CAMBRIDGE, near Tech 
Square, bi-level 1 bdrm 
newly renovated condo, 


bedroom with a balcony, 

skylighted bathroom. 

basement. Only 
109,000. 


CAMBRIDGE, near Tech 
2 almost identical 


very designed & 
renovated 1-bedroom 
condos w/ very large 
bedrooms, eat-in kitchen, 


attached study, attic and 
basement Parking 
available. $110, 125,000. 
CAMBRIDGE, near Tech 
@, 2-bedroom condo, 
fully renovated, ig living 
room, pretty eat-in kitchen, 
skylighted bathroom. 
Parking available. $123,000. 
CAMBRIDGE, near Inman 
Square, in a Mansard 
Victorian, this unique 
“studio” has large living 
room, separate dining room, 
galley kitchen, very large 
bathroom, plus a sleeping 
loft. Loads & loads of closets 
& cabinets for storage. Also 
comes with a large storage 
room in the basement. 


hing will be new 

there is still time to choose 
our colors, tile, etc. 

$129,000 and $139,000. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT: Two 


hone of the units. 
ng one 
162,000. 
CAMBRIDGE: Excellent 
location near Garden & 
Huron. Two beautiful 
contemporary bi-level con- 
dos, smashing kitchens, 
liv/din rms, 2 bdrms 
one w/ huge 
master, 1 % baths, A/C, 


heat. Only $174,000 & 
$172,000. 


We also have several 
spectacular, new or re- 
novated large 2 and 3 

condos in inman 
construction. Priced at 
$196,000. Please for 
location and 


URBAN SHELTERS, LTD. 
864-3132 


475-8543 


rooms. marbie in 
mstr br, 35 min to Bstn. Tom 
and Joan Cuddy Real Estate, 
Ashland, 881-4774. 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 
Sk prot. Fto shr nr 


Oak Sq., T/bus, and pkg. 
Avail 10/15, $238+ 1/3 utl. 
782-4351 after 7pm. 


GEORGETOWN: Char 


475-8543 
GOVERNMENT HOMES 
from $1 (U repair). Delinquint 


Repossessions. Call 
605-687-6000 Ext. H-1953 
for curent repo. list. 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 


Says 


Silver Lake 


KISS the 


and ry rebates up to 
on all 1986 and 
and trucks in stock" 
NO MONEY DOWN 
Special Low Lease So Yap 
A poor Pt Rates Now Available 
SS, one 48 $19 x $199 = $9559 
cov Price includes rebate. #73919 = * 

Price pens $7 th 

57159 

ALL LEASES ARE CLOSED-END. 1695 


The all-new 1987 The all-new 1987 


America’s first Mid-size 
Compact with 45 
standard options! 


$7881 Delivered 


Or lease for $1 59 per month 
WITH NO MONEY DOWN WITH NO MONEY DOWN 


48 payments x $159 = $7632 48 payments x $149 = $7152 
Order in your choice of color. 


The last 5 left in America! 
SHELBY G.L.H.S. tor imme 


Only 500 built! 


America’s first true Mid- 
size Pickup! 


$7683 Delivered 


Or lease for $149 per month 


Collector's Series - this car will never be built again! 


New England’s Official #1 Volume Dodge Dealer 
for 1979-80-81-82-83-84-85 and first 9 mos. of 1986! 


Silver Lake Dodge teasin 


Route 9 © 1/2 mi. W. of Rt. 128 © Wellesie 
235-6666 OPEN SUNDAY NOON TO 5 PM 


a" 
a" 


9861 ‘2 ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


Med, NU, nr tiled bath, Irg kitchen, roof Sunny duplex condo. 1 
Chester & excelient investment 
ESTATE 
ROOKLINE DEXTER Boston Realty Works, inc. 
BACK BAY 
This top floor 2 ‘oom has 
Boston sourH END 
spacious 2 bedroom home 
with an extra room to get . 
away in. Modern kitchen and e 
fabulous roof deck. All for 
only $168,000 Exclusive 
—— A fireplace, two skylights 
and a sunny deck ail on a” 
Appleton Street. What more 
= could you want? $169,000 
s . 
We have at 21 
OFF FEE WITH Beacon Street ranging from 
THIS AD $89,000 to $125,000. Call tee he, 
Offer not valid with any other 
open design liv/din & kitchen 4 
with pass-thru to living room. 
Second floor has a large i 
vate deck, wood floors. i 
$700. 
floors, bow windows, close airy. W/W, hdwd fl. Mod kit. 
to Copley. $725. | 
k 
look marvelous! See this Greg 
bdrm Condo on quiet Sie LOOKING tO om. w/ 1-4 
street, It avant garde people in Boston Area, try 
with rounded vale, anor and eves | 
firplace, private deck = — 
brilliant colors used in 
rmet kitchen & bath. 
smashing 1 bdrm Condo in ae eee 
the prestigious St. Cloud | 
14’ ceilings accent _ 
this fabulous space, A/C, 
jourmet kitchen, with micro, = | 
| 
space in a "studio" for only 
$110,000. | 
| 
mother would approve of. pretty 
Minutes to Copiey fom in 2  Maneard, are two-bedroom 
spacious unit with seperate bdrm, lovely Viet ant. 2 units currently being built. > 
with private deck & spec- 
$500 trally or Cam units left in this sunny 3 
Charlotte at 482-8850. unit building, mane | 
E. BOSTON furnished, int and surrounded by 
new kit/bth, $500+ util., large fenced yard - ideal for eae 
cess to roof, 787-1197 evenings. pete. Each condo has two 
to Public Transp. $1245. E Boston, Orient Heights: Boston area, nr T, no emk. wend 
Brand new luxury apt. w/ Call Bill (w) 726-8865 or Kim Pow with 
MasterCard and deck overlooking N. Shore, (anserv) 566-4137. 
Visa accepted fire place, all new ap- \ r 
2 BR, 1 1/2 bath, 
Y%& month's fee on most apts w/o util. Call owner, é 
569-2791. ' 
BETTY GIBSON $000 ‘+. 600-4813, neponset area near 
200-0000 HOSPITAL AREA patios, parking. 
Mission Park. 1 bdrm, $719. $225/mo., Call 492-4469 Computer-controlied radiant 
8B - Mribro St., Lrg 1 bdrm bddrm, $845. Ali utilities eves. 
spt, $726, hw 930-4008 LINCOLN: Quaint, beam cell | 
in kitch., Avail end of Oct, office or art/ craft studio 4 
247-0069,Ive mag. JAMAICA PLAIN: 7 rooms, at train stop. 500 sq. ft. 
BOSTON/Lngwood Medical  20drm. d/w. w/m. side, $450/month. Call 235-8805 
w/rear proh, hrdwd very s 
sigan, $600, no fee, 
BOSTON: S. End sunny 3 D AKOT, A ite 
berm ir, den. New kit, bath. top hes SHADOW 4 
1176 incl h, tww 247-0822. No @ sunny deck, ultra modern - 
feo tunny 2 BA apt in 3 decker kitchen & bath, lote of space 
BOSTON, SO END: 2 bdrm  didng. All-new Kitch with ang air-conditioning. HOUSES / 
BOSTON SO END: Nr Pru. of with an extra room to get aa. 
bdrm, $800 incl ht & bw. feo Lv mag: 522-6604 only $168,000 Exclusive 
Avail now. 266-6622. JP: Early 19008 duplex, fireplace, two skylights country artist's loft. 6 
‘ BRI: 2 bdrm in mod compl renov. Quiet st, 3 firs, and a sunny deck all on working fireplaces, more. 35 isoepes 
K&B, new thru-out. $700 4% bdrms, 1 fi ww carp, Appleton Street. What more min to Boston, 20 min to s 
unhtd. No fee! 734-4200. butcher bik kitch w/DW. could you want? $169,000 beaches. $195,000. a m hans 
Exposed brick. 1%bath.Frnt Exciusive FOSTER & FOSTER INC 
BRIGHTON: 3, 4, 5 bdrm & back yrd. $1200/mo LEE DODD DIVISION + a Be et 
mod apts. $795-$1300.  unhtd. Sec dep & lease. BEACON HILL 
Owner 332-0641. No fee. 522-8671. We 
BRIGHTON: Studio $516, 1 MELVILLEPK/OOR: Bright’S Beacon Street ranging from _Srivecey ASHLAND: Elegant 
bdrm $615. 2 bdrm $835.3 wd firs, porch, $89,000 to $125,800 Call English Tudor set back on 
Bdrm Bri Ctr, $825. pat painted, 2 blocks red now! 1.5 wooded acres. Oversize ” * 
Reservoir RE 277-0034. . Safe, quiet. $650 +. 
= Brighton, Colbourne Court, 
Condo, 2 bedroom, modern, ROS: Off Hyde Park oy = : 
clean, very sunny, 1 block 
from T includes parking, 
pool, D & D, heat, & hot 
Why look any further? Leave a 
New kitch & bath, f it to us. Let us save you the ming 
206.5780 antique farmhouse 2 
SO END: Top floor t-bdrm. maxing ang. Country artist's loft. 6 
BRI: in house, nr Light. airy, beautiful new tile 523-5446 working fireplaces, more. 35 £ 
huge 5 bdrm, mod kitch & bath heat by gas min to Boston, 20 min to . 
of room $1150 un $600+ uti 268-0650 Lynnefieid: oa town beaches. $195,000. | s 
FEE!!! RE 734-4200 SOM 2 bdrm touch or secondo, 2BR, den w/ sky- FOSTER & FOSTER INC 
it. an — bdrm a touch of lights, 2 1/2 baths, prot de- LEE DODD DIVISION s an 
modern —corated, 2 zone ht. & AC, alll 
Walk to Tufts $ Red Line anoiiances inci., compacter, e 
$525 Rear porches microwv., W/D, pool, tennis 
taal RE 734-4800. $650 mnth No fee. 62 & sec. 12 mi. from Bos., min 4 
“4 4 s 
CHEL : 3BR sunny SOMERVILLE: Large, to centers, Rts 126, mt : 
SEA: sunny large OF 95. 1, $198,000, Cedar Pond 
wood Chr. 
street parking. $825 +. Cali unit 17 off Goodwin Cir- 
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Es 


i 
$s 


Hi 


w/ other erson- 
ally/politically/spiritually 
conscious women. smk/ 


relax-humor. Mary Lynn 
-5822. 


E. ARLINGTON: Prof M 

to share spacious sunny 

bdrm apt $375 + half util. No 
643-463 


iy 


ARLINGTON: Resp frndly F 
to share beaut 


iful ist fir of hee on 
crnr w/busy but 

No smkg/pets. 
646-6256 or 484-854 


BELMONT F 
preferred to shr q 
vict hse w/3M, 


1F tate 
trees, .orT, no 
smk, cat ok, $265+ 


, dining rm, eat 
in kit, prch, w/d, prkng; $500 
+ ea., call 2856 


BOS-MILTON 
Vict hse, trees, garden, w/d, 
12 min So stat train. 
drugs/smk. $225+ util GWM 
call 361-3919 


BRIGHTON: M/F for Ibdrm in 
6bdrm hse. Avail 10/28. 
Pking, nr T. $221+ util. 
Elaine or Ariene 782-2132. 


. $380/mo. 624-5721 


J.P.:2F, 1M 8k 1 thoughtful, 
27+ M to shr. beaut., spac. 


0+ util, 524-2008 


= sk nonstdnt F 
friendly hse nr T & 


smkrs/no 
$163+ Oct 15. 522-891 
JP 3 Bdrm F or M wanted 


nice apt. im or a 
524-7735. 


, deck pkg, Pond, 
Arbor $400 inci util. 
524-0487 


NEWTON: F hemte for new § WATERTOWN F TO SHARE ALLSTON: Large room avail 
townhouse, 4BDRM WS 3 OTHER, Pkg, in large house, avail immed. 
rm, living rm, kit, den, fire- No pets. $200 + util. For $200 Call 787-8728 for $390. Call 720-0232. 
place.. $450+. Contact Nov. 1. 926-2417, after Spm. BEACONH 
NEWTON HLNDS: 2M/3F sk bright, relaxed prot W to join shopping. Need 1F, 26+ AMiy Sele coker M/F call 
M/F for Vict. 2 adj rms 1W (28-37) » Prof, no drugs, non- 723-4375 or Lesile 
w/trpic. $475+. 1 rm $350+. on Camb line. Nr Shr ing, stable, domestic, 523-3732 
Nr T, Pike. W/D. 965-6336. semi-veg meals, chores. No respon. Good disposition. 
smok/pets. 8/15. 923-4326 No pets. For leased apt w/1F Belmont/Cushing 89. F 25 
NEWTON: M/F to share & 1M (older). Own room, +. to share 2 apt. in 2 
spacious 2nd fir of 2 fam., WATERTOWN SQ: near T. = share all else. $225/mo+ w/ F stu. +. cats, gar- 
many extras, no $450 2M, 1W sk employed, con- utii/ht. No party people 3 min. to 
+. Avail now. Ellen sid, educ, W, 25-35, for 4BR/ Call on only.  $8nin. to Harv, Sq. $380 + 
eves. 2 bth twnhse w/ frpl, semi- Avail Sept 1 499% 
avail 11/1, 489-4329. 
NEWTON-Renov Vict hse $310/mo ht incl. Shr util. ALLSTON: shr ige apt w/ BELMONT—F t 
w/3 prot mid-20's, W/D. Avail now. Call 924-6189 laundry. $3 + 
to 
pret F $400+ util, cher rg clean 2 BM apt. PT BELMONT: Prof F sks same 
prot to Quality piano, dog 444-9505 job. no $300+. — toshig, sunny apt. 10 
nr T. $495 inclu utils iberal/indpnt/no drugs. —_ min to Harvard Sq. Fp, hdwd 
969-7351. No smking/pets. WAYLAND: 1 M/F to share3 Avail now. 787-4315. fis, 2 
NEWTON: Skng 3rd prof. F w/2 profs. util 
$301. 656-6032 eves,” ARLINGTON: 2 F seek BELMONT: Prof, non-emok 
ping, $415 ull Gal deve WINCH: 3 profs Iking for 4th. Genter, $284 
3 pr + 
77-1033 eve 322-592 M/F for . 25+. utils call 734-1941 after 6 Puli, 484-3416 
Newton, W., 11/1, nr T/pike, wyp 
exper 1100. ARL EAST: F 32+ prot/grad, 
aths, prkg, $250 +., for BACK END 
on |, 
w/ immd. $300 Ca 646-0934. SWM_ prof. q 
SHARE FINE heat twtr ARL HTS: 2M eke 3rd Nov 1 no gays 
4 ez 
4br hse. Fpice in livgrm, air Working couple for stores + pkg. $160 + ut! 
cond, Ig fam rm, den, someone to 643-4236 
land: py pvd pkg. Mineo 2, $900 + own bedro ARLHTS:FS7 10 ties, rg closet. 1% bath, sky- 
2A, 128. $350-400+ ing, ee near T, shop ping. create a home in spac apt. woe 


New Cadillac & Lincoln Stretch Limousines 
T.V., Bar, VCR, Telephone, Uniformed 


Chauffeur, etc. 


As low as $25.00 per hour 


— sports car rentals available 


Vintage Limousine Service 
186 Brookline Ave. « Boston 


267-4079 


J.P.: co-op house, 3M, 3W, 
27-37, + Infant, seek 


JP: wanted, nice, 
clean apt. Top floor; 
feminist/quiet person only. 
$350. all utils included. 


Please call 524-1203 


JP: Housemate wanted 
sunny 3BR Arborway 
253+. No pets, smoking. Oct 
1 522-6632. 


LEX: 1F/ 2M sk 1 M/F my 
25-35) , a shr large sunny 
house. 86-Aug 87. No 
cigs. $208/ mo. +. 
before 10pm, 862-6142 


LEX: 286+ looking for 
resp, rmmts for 4 


woods, 
861-8317 


BROOKLINE: Coolidge 
Corner. 1 M/F 25+ for 5 
bdrm co-ed hs. 1 rm $3404 
avail 10/1; Nr T & stores. No 
pets/smok. 232-6516 Aft 11 
am, Before 10 pm. 


BROOKLINE-BRIGHTON: 
Female 25-32 for 3 bdrm apt 
in house. Non-smoker, 


00 p.m.; 
inge 
Cami 
F, . serious, grad 
dent, 23, nonsmk seeks 
room in hse. Cail early am or 
pm, Gina 884-4882. 
Cambridge, Cent. a, 
1M seek 1F to share 
bdrm quiet, 
house, $275 +. 
util. 876-7626. 


CAMB: Temporary short 
term room for F resp, consid, 


no pets. $365/ mo. inci ail. 
M-Th 6-10pm only 492-0285 
CANTON: M in 30s sks M/F 


to share 3 bd hse nr 95, 
128 and RR. Quiet area. No 
pet/smk. $450+. Day, 
565-8916. 


CENTRAL SQ: 2M, 2F, 2 ex- 
istentialist cats seeks 
creative M/F that simiply is 


F 28 sks 2 M/F to 
3 BR house, W/D, dis- 
oy wd firs, nice 
yd, no smk/drugs, must 
a $400 mo. Robin, 
879-4990 (w), 862-0825 (h). 


Looking for a GIG? Look 
for a musician? See Gi 
category in Music & the Arts 
classified department. 


NAHANT: Share beaut, 
furn, ocean front . on 2.5 
acres w/ 3 others. 8 Frpis, 
more. Now thu June 30, no 
pets/ smokers. $423. 50. 
595-6243 

NEWTON 2Fs prof 30+ sk 
3rd to shr hse me aoe, yd, 
w/d, pkg, $333+, 

527-4346 or days 


Newton: 3F/1M seek 5th, 


like 
porch, 


3 


“uss 
4 


SOM: cmfrt 5 
bdrm hse sk profsni neat 
clean M/F over 30. Quiet St, 


vere, to 
pets. $250+ ut 626-3262 
M 


same,M/F, or coop fem 
household. 329-0268 


2F/1M sk frndly M/F 


for spac, sunny, 
623-1354 eves. 


pa nr Davis 
S170" No smk/pets. 
now. 628-3469 by 


SOM/ CAMB LINE: 
= hse sks 4th for 

y rm, min to Hvd Sq. 
$410%. 491-7130 


SOM: F to shr hse w/ 3 F. 
Own ‘small cozy rm in 


Pleasant nr 

rent, $170. Call 
5:30-10, wkends, 10- 
776-6983 


light duties. 623-3372. 
F fr irg sury 10 
La. 10/1 


SOUTH ao F sking 2 
profs 30s to shr ranch w/yrd, 
deck, Indry, nr train, no 


cigs/pets, $450+ 
util.635-0034 eves. 


WALTHAM: 1M & 1F = 


(Nopotioble) 889-6665 
WALTHAM: Veg co-op ige 
hse, grdn. Frndly 2M, 2F. F 
25+ nsmk to shr food, 
chores, shop BFC. $225 inci 
util. 891-1326 bef 11pm 
WATERTOWN: 2 bdrm 
duplex w/ back . Quiet 
secure, prkng, access. 
$325 + utils. Avail 10/21. 
576-1108. 


Watertown: 2M/2F — 
for 5th to share irg house w: 


gorgeous view, great 
Reighborhood, $300 mo., no 
smokers, no cats, nr T. Call 
924-7131 or 923-9080 


WINCHESTER: Two prffnis, 
late 20' non-smk' 


pkg. $350+ vail Oct. 1 
or sooner. cal 156 No 
pets, please. 


ston: spaces 
available $35/mo/space, call 
254-6700 or 18r 9600 days. 


BACKBAY 
Parking space available- 


tal available Fri- 
day from 9AM-5PM. P 
call and leave 
message on the machine. 
CAMBRIDGE PARKING 
SPACE AVAILABLE-Oct. 1; 
1105 Mass. Ave, $100/mo. 
Call Linda Eisenberg, 
787-0600 x 717. 


John St. area. Please 
call Patty, 277-2423 (home), 
735-3144 (work). 


ROOMMATES 
seek JLF for | 
on. Lo rent; 
‘eggie; pis call 


ALL/BRK m/F sh nice 1 br 
apt w/ WF own room, sh kit & 
bath. $265+ elec, gas, 
phone. Call 731-3663 


ALL: F sk N-smok F to 
2bd lg kit 


block 
$412 inc. ht 


ALLSTON: $275 + util. 
Smoke OK. Nr 


green 
buses. Maloney Assoc. 
254-6683 


a? F rmt wntd to sh 

em apt. Nr T. 

$886/mo, inci ht & ht water. 
254-3864 


Holistic, spiritual 


646-2417. 
ARLINGTON: 1 22+ M/F 
io shr 4 bdrm apt 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS: 
Mature, reliable, i 
dent, non-smoking, prof, 


renov 
rm apt w 
Charles, home 843-2123, 
work 245-9540. 


ARLINGTON ig house w/ ig 

'd on quiet street nr T. Sm 
lam bright rm for 
nonsmoker semi-veg $350+ 
648-6911 


ARLINGTON Rmt woman to 
shr apt yard nr — 
washer & dryer a 
643-2622. 


ARL Resp F. 27+ to shr 2 
pe apt in hse. — 
No pets. $275+. we 
646-1984 


ARL/SPY PND: 2 rmts for 


smk/drugs. 
Any 723-2717 aft 


BELMONT: Seek prof M Ma F 
non-smker 25+. W/d. 


room, 82 T bus line. 
— rm. Avail 
Bob 484-1364 


child: Share a 2 
story apt w/ 2 other 
arents and children, 
+ 484-6731 eves. 


BOS: M/F 2bdrm, wail to wall 


ASAP 482-9681 535-118 


Boston, Commercial St., 
F seeking same to share 
2 bdrm 1 1/2 bath & fire 
for 11/1. $550, Lisa 
23-9547, 895-5171. 


BOSTON 
SOUTH END 


3 


iy 


ie 


i 


; 


rmmts wanted to share 
basement 3 bedroom apt. 
New carpets, paint, fix-up, 1 


if 


Cc -MID 

prot 

SM 26+, wanted to share 
2-BR in 
er on quiet tree-lined 
block, self-employed M, 
33. Near Inman Sq, walk to 
Central and Harvard. Small 


Gen 
10am- 10pm. 


497-7522, 1 

CAMBRIDGE: Off Kendall 
Sq. Near MIT, share large 
sunny 3 +. 
utilities. 491-2564. 


Cambridgeport a 
yg M/F 2 


“497- 6333 
. wkends. 


needed 


CAMBRIDGE: 
/grad student 


hot wwater. Call Amy 4 bdrm apt., W/D, avail 11/1 
1-443-0162 after 4pm nr. stores $325, 629- 
BRI: Neat, respons. M/F CAMB: Seekin 
25-35 to shr 4 bdrm ad pr ressive/Jewish gr 
smokers/pets. Near T + t(s) to share hse 
util. 11/1 232-8640. 26. 
BRI: Seek F rmmt (maybe 2) 868 - 
for SBR in Suburber near T call 
CAMB/SOM: 1 M/F rmmate 


2 
8g 


room. 

musical "ro inct util. 

232-35 

BRKLN 2 Ig rooms w/ bath, 

shr, kit, /mo, inci ht, no 
pk . Woman 


snk to share Kosher nt 


327-1136. 


BRKLN VILL: 1M/F, 25+, for 
hospitals. 


or 738-0154. 

SROOKLING 3 M/F needed 
to shr hse; quiet nbrhd, 
inci., 

only, Michael btwn 9-6 
weekdays 734-6044. 
$500-700mo 


BROOKLINE 3M seek 4th M 
near Beacon T. 2 baths, dis- 


must 

quiet, clean, non- 
male over 30. 

Steve 730-0720. 


BROOKLINE/Boston Line F 
rmmte A to shr fully 
equipped tbr apt $300 inci 
aR 247-1109 aft 5 or ive 


CORNER: 3 bdrm spaceous 
apt avail for 2 M/F J, 24+ 
prof. $250 & $315 avail Oct 
1, nr T, and no smk. 
731-9298 

BROOKLINE: Indep & co-op 
rmmte 28+ for suny 3 bed nr 


park and trans. $330 w/ 
heat. No pets. Call 731-8757 
CAMB/AARL: M seeks F non- 


547-6620 aft 


SAME: Brel to 
spac house w/ 2 other 
Sq. Rent cont 

pets. 492-1098 
CAMB: PT/Commuter 
wanted, Mon-Th (4 nights or 
less /wk). Nonsmoker F pref, 
25 +. 547-6150 before 10. 


CAMBRIDGE: 1 mtr F sks 


THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
INTRODUCES ITS 
NEW HEALTH 


THIS DISPLAY 


BACK BAY C' N Y CAMBRIDGE: 
w/neat & quiet style to nice apt in Bright renov house. Lg kit, i 
eleg enorm 2b2b in posh commuter, . decks, ig bdrms. so95'n htd 
Comm Ave $850. 11/1 smk/pets. F,41. 547-9759H, 225-1336W 
BACK BAY: prot rmmt to ly qu — 
sunny, b / 2 bath BRIG share it in 20° 
secure apt in high rise. Over- 2bdrm apt w/1 M 
to Nov 1. $400 inci ht. 
med. Call 262-8630 Iv Laundry, sunroof, and 
To $322.50/mo. + cheap utils. 1st call 576-0551: 7:30 
apart, on '$500 ince heat, rites works 
. on : 1-683- 
late or hdap tryine. work: 1-683-317 


628-2499 after 5. 
B/SOM: Lg rm avail, on 
semi-frun 


. Avail immed. $345+ 
625-5311 Iv msg 
CAMB/SOM: prof. F sks 
same, 20's share 
Wv/dn rm, porch. 11 11/1 
1/2 utils, 625-6266 anytime. 
CAMB/WATERTOWN: 
$2564 Call 491-7715 


CAM/SOM: M/F for 5BR 
semi-coop. Share some 
chores. 


meals, 

4 blocks from Davis T. No 
utilities. 242-4459 
CHARLESTOWN: Prof M 24 
seeks prof M/F to share 
beautiful 2br, exci toc. 


yard, avall 

+ 242-7495 aft 6 

prof. F = 
2 


‘bus 
avail day 


$362.50/mo 


DAVIS SQ Prot ske M/E TO 
SHARE VIC 2BR nr T no 
$3001 for 
10/ 406- -2533 or 


BORCHESTER/ 


Prot F, share 


wieame, | 2bdrm. ndwa 
walk to Beth 
265-2411, eves. 


wkly, 265-5121 


DOWNTOWN BOSTON: F 


Everett: for 
sunny, 
ly renovated, Ww. 
wall, nr T, 20 min. 
Boston & airport, $325 4 
or 357-8480 ext. 


FEMINIST 


1 Feminist woman wanted to 


reen and orange line 
T. + util Non- 
undergrad student pref. 
Available IMMED. 524-7645 


2 
apt in S. Dor nr T. 
7-1 10pm, 2 


Eis 


+i 


vag 


3 FATHER & TODDLER: (Bayi Burl Lex, room 
seek rm in hse, yrd, nonsmkr te hare 
nosmke. drugs, sensitive. woman. happy sous t. Nr 
Call Peter, ivmsg 782-0611, respons. person w/ car, will- 
MID-CAMB: Classic 1868 
0%: Meneard Victorian single, 10 BRI: 3F sk a 4th for 
and beautiful tor bedroom; living room can 
Rarer woodwork. Needs lots of bly be used as study. 
TLC but current owner can wk 
renovate if you wish. Yard +. welcome. No Republicans, 
eens and parking. $340,000. 868-5554. druggies, Moonies, pa 
URBAN TERS P FORMING 
— woman wanted to help 
N. SHORE PROPERTIES — @ very Coop, non = 782-07 16. 
12,000 Sq ft of loft, nop & in W Med, re. 16. We ak 
living space. Country people respons 
Needs TLC. Underpriced at their lives & pers growth, 
i $275,000. who view rmmtes as impor- SS 
; tant people in their lives, who oe pm Prof M 29 seeks 
NEWBURY: A home with are supportive, & committed M/F roommate for 2 bdrm 
presence! New custom ten- to working things out. Enjoy condo, 1 block from green 
room comtemporary in ex- meals, music, dancing, line, $280 inci. ht. Call 
By challenges, in a fun non 783-6368. 
Academy and the poy | hsehid. Near T, —_—_—_—_—_—_———— Seek 
, decks, 2 car garage. is, please. Martin & co. sunny t Sq. apt. 5 * 
$425,000. Soreabe min to T. $292+ uti 491-0583 
CREATIVE SURVIVOR ine, laund: Cambr/Som line nr. innman 
ROWLEY REALTY socks + 
HOUSEMATES, 
ooking 
he for fourth to share 8 room ——— — 
: townhouse in South End 
$460/mo. 482-2488. 
A BEAUTIFUL HOME 
led for 2 bdrm, 5 rm apt. 
Shar 145/m0 utilities. Cali 
eee 
very NEWTON: Room & boerd in 
deck lovely home with garden : Dietrich 787-5477 
in 
stipend of own car. Pro- 
fessional family. Exc for stu- po $260/mo. total. 
7088/566-5285 
dent w/ pleasant personality, 
good refs and some cooking 
Brkline - prof F 90 +. 
SEMATE OCT. 
$220+ util. Nr T. 787-0109. gowly renov Ne. Mission Hill 
ARL: 2M 30's sk 1 students, gay ok. 622-7437, = 
more pets. 9/1, 300+ Housemate wanted: only /39-2049 eves 
ARL: 3 sk 1F 25+for4 line. Free pkg. $200/mo + ‘ 
bdrm cape. No smk/pets. util. Avail now. Call Ann, 
$262.50 + util. 3 mo dwn 884-7253 (e) or Matt, 
RAC: 9 prot F sk 1F 28+ 
ae bdrm No smk/ HVD SQ: 1 rm, mature 
°s $262.50 + util. 3 mo dwn woman. Mod, alarmed apt. 3 
A ment req. Avail 10/1 ll comforts, garden. $265 _ 7 incl ht. No pkg. Cail aft 
4G 646-5084 +. 668-6464 11 am. 734-1941 
ee Ee ARL-beautiful house. 2 easy JAMAICA PLAIN al BRKLN VILL: 3F 21-25 sk 1F 
going cerebral types 1M) 2 rm_suite in musical, to shr 9 apt in great loc. 
seek 1 non-smoker for big, find $362.50/mo inci ht/ hw, 576-3580 
sunny 368A, indep house. hoid Creat, relaxed atmos. No 
Front & back yards, 1 car eves 
quiet wooded acc, 736-0702 or for a 
good No cals. ROW. on 236-6637. Avail 9/15 or 10/1 
Sep tee dead end st, nr. ARB. , T, : 
responsible GM 25+ to 
Pee $400 share quiet 4 bdrm apt nr T. 
H+ HW inci. $240/mth avail 
Mee w/2 others. . Sorry to shr 5 rm apt. Top of Meet- 
sige ae ARL:seeking resp, M 30+ for JP/BROOKLINE Dorchester: 2 roommates 
friendly, indep hshid, 2F, 1M, ol seek 3rd, large railroad apt. 
sunny rm, W/D, pkg, no Singel mom w/ 1 2 min. from T. Rent $162.50 
$245 +. 6468565 dau seeks reap prot/orad including heat. 288-1970. 
student. Furn rm use 
BELMONT: M/F, 24 yr old to share extra Ig 1BR, $400/ 
make 4th, indep hee, hdwd Wie warm, semi-veg, semi-coop —Prot/grad st for incl all util. priv BR oe 
ae ar firs, pkg, nr T. $254 + util. hg J neat, responsible third prfni home, nr T, no smk/pets. building & newly renovated 
484 or 484-6577 orn tae to share large 3 bare apt. Convenient to all T lines. 
BELMONT: Non-smkng M/F oF pets please 542-2242 s. 1% 
to shr coop hse w/cple, nr T, ivew 7554 'pm-7am. 
ye BEACHMONT: 2F seek 1F to Avail now 
pets 489-0406 aft5 2nd & 3rd fir of house w/EZ Brikline, seeking prof or grad 
access to public transp, hak for or stu 22-32 to share mod. irg 
quiet prot F 25+ to 2 bdrm apt in 2 family house, Cathy at 648-7323 eve call 289-9844 eves at. be, 
rg 4br apt in 2fmly on porch, yard, quiet street, thy eves. cable & pkg. Walk to T, no 
am avail 10/3 call Jett 469-4441 BARKING BEACON HILL: GM, non smkg. Eric (w) 378-4017, (h) 
an at SEEK HOME SPACES ARLINGTON: F seeks F to BR. Over 23, GM pref. $325 
Boston area mother, pro- share irg,sunny,2bdrmapt. ht inci. Avail 10/15. 
fe pie 9 days — —— fessional, 30+ & delightful Prkg, nr T, sun rm, back 742-1765 
eaves pe, ee toddler son seek home w/ porch, lots of extras, no smoker to shr spac pleasant 
smokers/pets avail. immed. bdrm apt. w/trpic, w/d. 
Cy —— $337+/mo. 646-3694 BELMONT: Quiet indep, Vict Newly renov kitch. Back 
— fem preferred. Nr T, park, immed. $325+. 
hous complete household with 2 
; artistic/ politicel women and 
= — Desperately need spaceany- — 
= — where near Pk. Dr. & Med- AREA 
twnhse, conv walk to town $9. Own rm, no pets. 1 min 
friendly, $320 incl, parking, — — Parking space for rent or and ail T's. Historic gas lit $376/mo + utils. 364-0387! $350+ 
Bt ; T. Nov. 1. Call after 7pm s sale available in Cleveland streets of Bay Village, sticker aft 6pm. 6pm. Keep t 52 after 
2 utils. :30pm 
seek in 2 bedroom house. M or SOM ON T: Older WM seeks a a large apt near T. Must . 
share with one prof. M. female hmate. Free rent & Parking Space needed, Bab- non-smoker, 
: Nice, quiet neighborhood, non-smkg &rm house okay, $225 including heat = 
parking, back & front yard, w/yard, porches, waterview 445-6024 
$350/mo. includes w/d. $395+ immed AND 
: it & hot water. Call Raiph 646-4025 - . cou GM 23, sks G/St/Bi rmmt to 
Ray at 482-5555 7:30 a.m. - a | ——— NSELING share 2br Riverway Condo nr 
ON PAGE--- T. $350+ util Call Joe 
coop house, private rm, ional, neat, young M _ | Ww wanted to share 
sunny house, W/D pking, wd. your old shoes. Need coking for same to share TURN TO apt 2 athe near 
stove, $335 + util. Eves pd bedr PAGE FOR INFORMATION phony Hall. Rent $425+utis, 
244-2956. 437-7491 
F 
wd. No pets/smoke HYDE PARK: 3M seek clean, x 
= $270+utils 527-1046 resp rmmt for irg Vict near 
28-37 sk W for progressive, $250+. Call eves, 364-6748. ; 
semi-coop hse. Quiet home, 
mor 
— 
Apt 
M, 30+ sks same for ig = i 
nm Exc loc, no pets. $335 inci * 
+. Nov 1. 782-6727 ; 


‘ey 


j 


kitch, 
hrdwd fir. Safe nhbrhd, dr. impressive, must see. 
$250+ util. 628-9583 $300+ util. Chris 647-1043 
NEWTON: 2F 1M for roomy 
25+for3BRapt.nrpond,T. —4bdrm house. Wd firs, kitch, 
New household. Indepen- dr. impressive, must see. 
— folk §300+ util. Chris 527-1830. 

moker. nomore NEWTON CEN: Sunny rm 
For 10/1 or earlier. w/3 cists, sink & lake view 
+. util. H-ARAM/OREN +. Huge rm w/fireplace 

-7 183 eves or W- ARAM 75+ in wonderful Victorian 
578-3181 days. . 965-6697 

F 26+ for lovely 2BR near NEWTON CORNER, prof 
Por . Lndry, sm. 

10 inct heat and hot water. . house 
Soieen-70re Avail. immed. $375 +. utils. 


JP: M/F for 6 room house. 
Rent sec 


smokers, no pets. Near 
Safe. For 10/1. $24-1000. 


JP: M/F needed for 4bdrm 


JP MAF NEEDS 1 for Sunny 


apt near T $208+ call Sioux 
or Mark or 524-5960 
7-1 , 6- 10pm. 


apt in nice area near T 
$300 + ht, hw. 522-2409 
after 5:00. 


i 
522-4353, or 731-6682. 


J.P.: Respons. F 25+. to shre 
apt. w/ prof. F 30 & child 4. 
loc., nice horhd., 
no smkg. $300 +. 9 20 
(w), 524-9284 (h), Lori. 


JP: Rmmt. 3rd fir, Hilltop 


util. Persons livi 
tinual m 
apply. 322-4872, 


JP: roommate warited near 
Arboretum/Pond. 
Nonsmoker & mature please. 
+ util. 524-4735 
Timothy 
JP: Wom 30, seeks 
roommates M/F for 
3 BR apt. Bay 
porch, yard. Fun/quiet 
shared household. 
522-6768. 


LEXINGTON: 2 APTS AVAIL, 
1 F 32 sks F nonsmoker to 


wooded 7 

861-9423. 2 F 27 sks F for 2 

pte apt. w/ frpl, yd, deck 
T, $400 inci (Sally) 

861-94 23. 


share 4 bdrm house. 
smkng F pref. $310 + ute. 
862-8268 eves, ask for Paul, 
Melanie or Dan 

LOWELL: GWM seeks 


GM/GF roommate for Nov 1. 
Non-smoker. Share 2 bdrm 


neat and quiet. 
+ $297 security % utils. Refs 
req. 458-4872 after 5:30 


SM, 26 seeks 2-3 M/F to find 

near Boston. Non- 
pets possibie. 
Dave, 576-6289 


MALDEN 10/1, shr 2br tux 
jor rds, ig br 

garage, $400, 
322-8605 e 727-7575 X248 d 


MALDEN: F rmmt 25+, prof, 
non-smkr to share 3 bdrm, 
completely renov. Great 
look conv loc, on bus 
line. $225+ utils. Lg a 
steal! Lv msg, 391-057! 


MALDEN: rmmt needed as 
of 10/15 1st fir of 
W/D, no pets. $325 
ht incl. 321-1414 
MALDEN: Rmmt wanted. 
. Fesp, neat prof person 
to share rent. $225+ utils in 
irg well-kept apt. Call Dave 
nights aft 7:30. 322-0454. 


MARBLEHEAD: Prof M 


days, 631-3545 eves. 
MEDFORD 4br apt nds neat 


F, 23+, for $245+ util, nr bus 
& T, w/d, dw, pkg, 396-7491 
aft 6pm. 


MEDFORD: Prof M 28 sks 
2M/F to share 3BR apt im- 
med. Quiet & 


dependable. 
Great loc, nr T & 93. Pkg. 
395-3798 after 5 


MEDFORD SQ, 3RD ROOM- 
MATE WANTED, M/F. 2nd 
flor apt 1% bath, 4 bedroom, 
CALL 


has it all! Call 965-2423 
NEWT/WTRTWN AREA: 


ht/hw. 
smoker 527-0014 


NO. END: WPF, for 

same, no 2 

htd incid 297-2528 
leave message 


N. OF BOST: Lking to create 
@ group home of Ms and Fs 
into personal Come 


NORWOOD: Quiet Prof 
smoking GWM 30 w/ Ger- 
man Shepard seeks GWM 
20-30 ot share lux 3 bdrm 2% 
townhse a/c, 


ht/hw 762-5548. 
N. SHRE: 1M, 1F sk 1F for 


728-3306. 


OAK SQUARE: Rspndsbie 


w/ 
$300 ind 762-4086 


SOM 24 yr old M prof 

/F to shr spacious 
nr 93/T, 10/1, $375+ util, 
629-2404eves. 


SOM: 2LF, 20's w/ hy 


Sq. T, 


sks Friend 
$250+. 391-4929. 


NG FOR A ROOMMATE? 
WHERE’S THE ROOMMATE? 
TRY THE ORIGINAL!!! 


MATCHING ROOM-MATES, 


251 Harvard St. Brookline 02146 Coolidge Corner 


21 years serving the public. The original and most experienced roomate: 
of the Mass. State, Greater Boston, and Brookline 
Chamber of Commerce. $25 Fee. 


Register NOW 
Roommate 


service. 


WALTHAM 2br nr 90/128, 
heat $250/mo, 


WALTHAM: 2 prof GWM's 
mid 20's seek rmmt M/F to 
share tux 3 
twnh: 


WALTHAM 2 prof Fs 27+ sk 
same for 3 bdrm 
$320+ elec, 891-5311 


WALTHAM: bare apt 
in 2 family house. Nice 
$325+. Avail 


603-0085 eves. 


WALTHAM: M to shr Wind- 
$480’ negotiabte. 
heat & pkg incl. Days, 
863-5500 x 3721, eves, 
1-870-1749. Avail 10/1. 


for 2 bdrm condo. Pleas, 
shopping. 
894-3303. 


WALTHAM: Prof SWM 
22-30 for 2 bdrm to share lux 


condo w/piano. Price = 
Call 647-9624. Grad stud 


WATERTOWN: Room avail MAINE Cozy Ocean house 
for F beaut clean quiet two avail for peaceful weekend 
bdrm apt w/1F near Camb —aae, 
WATERTOWN SQ.: M/F to PROVING ETOWN 
shr 2 Bdrm apt. w/ poh, new 2 bed 2 bath fully 
off-st. pkg., nr. bus, furnished condo. Walk to 
R. $400 +. util, 926-3154, town. Parking available. 
TRIWN: non- Weekly, or season. 
& respons rmmte for 5 BR STORAG an 
hse, pking, $310 + & 
dep. Dean 235-8610, Lewis 
881-6654. Avail 10/1 SUBLETS 
share 3 arm: tres ,gALLSTON:SUBLET 
oKe.. Avail immed., 2 Bd full furn 2 
+whth . Lot near 
WGM seeking for 2 room- star H Sq $400. 
and 782. 
shops call now 
566-59 ART TS 
carpet kitchen, bath in 
WINCHESTER: Duplex close beautiful build - N. End 
to 128, 93, T. 2 prof rmmts, _ of grand piano etc. $720/mo 
, Pref F. Jim 723-5785 
6850 ont, S402 Camb/Som: 1F sks prot F 25 
8-5. Eves 721-2550. oa 2 br apt. or 
WOBURN: 4TH Prof M 25+ . $325 +. OH st 
to shr 4BR No pets. Call 
995-880 
| will ex IDGE 
W ROXB: M/F sk a for CORNER rent control studio 
3br apt immed $289 for large studio. 
Pret nosmokr Call Tyler afi ton, Bri, Camb, Som, $425 
6pm 327-3409 7. 


CALL 


roommate 
18-30 resp non-smoking gay Spec Roommat or 7 
male. Ref req serious only. a 
Brandy 617-664-4443. 
QUINGY F wntd to shr Sbr on a 
prking, nr T, 773-4365. 
GUINGY: 257 prof To AMATCHISA 4 
share wiprol F, lux apt nr PHONE CALL AWAY § 
542-1384 days, “7188 MATCHING ROOMMATES! 
1. Protects your telephone number 
RANDOLPH: Bedroom emp 2. Maintains your confidentiality i 
in2 house. M or 3. Reveals important roommate 
to share with,one prof. M information to its 
. $350/mo. includes 1. Single/ professional yrs 
t & Ralph 2. Students 
ings. 4. All lifestyles, straight, Bi, gay 
5. Couples/single parents 
4BR, 6 rm apt. $200/mo + Mon.-Fri.: 9 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat.: 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun.: 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
shr util & ht w/ other tenants. al 
1 mo. security. 938-6480 
looking, for 
er er 
same, 25-35, to Somerville: 1 F seeks prof Waltham: F to share beaut- - MIF LEXINGTON: 2 bdrm 
furnished api.$250pI util call M/F 26 +. to share rg sunny sunny house w/ 2 others. 
325-5691 Innman Sq. apt, Washer, cludes all. 893-0722. Pref, non-smk.Call Tyler yd, pkg, on T. Av 11/1 w 
-» porch, no pets, aft 6pm, 327-3409 renew opt. $740 +. 861-9423 
Pouce 300 +. avail im- WALTHAM: Island inthe 
R 628-2766, eves (@X- Charles: on bus, nds 1rmate YOUR OWN BEDROOM. SOMERVILLE: 2M 1F seek 
DR, Ig kit, yd. Prof cept Tues. & Th.) for huge rm in 4 bdrm house $180 T close Allston, M/t 5-6 mo semi-veg coop. 
$325 + . 327-1703, $275+ 899-6883 after 6pm 566-5973 “epost No smoke $200/month 
W ROXBURY: Shr to shr ig sunny apt . P 
Phila. style 2BR aptinhouse. firs, skylights, porch. feminist F 25 +.,2 bdrm ROOMS 
Formal DA, ig kit, yd. Prot Friendly, considerate, none Eves 801-7671, available days. $10 day or 
non-smkr. $325 +. poor. smoker or it smkr. $287+ cluded. Eves 891-7671, TQ RENT monthly rate. Call Lois 
327-1703, (work) 894~ 666-8805 keep trying Chartene. 742-5235 
ROSLINDALE M/F nosmker Somerville: Progressive, WANTED M/F to share third BAY Beacon St. Furn WELLFLEET, CAPE COD: 
to shr 3bdr duplex good semi-veg hsehid, seeks M/F _—flapt, 2bdrmc/outsfor Nov. rooms & studios priv& share Dramatic 5 bedroom luxury 
area buses in front $300/mo 25 +. to shr 3 bdrm nr ist $250, 244-3557 ask for baths w-kitchenettes $115- house near ocean, fire- 
incl ut! 327-6701. porch, $310 +. Mark or Cheryl. $170 weekly. 266-7276 RE decks, 30’ living 
‘billiard room. Avail- 
ROXBURY: Roommate wntd. ROOMMATE WANTED BEACON HILL: short-long 
Fem a student or prof SOM: Inman Sq. 2M & 1F _— Share three bedroom apt in _ term share furnished 4 Smee 
Near N.E. & City Hosp. No = stdnts sk 4th. Sunn Winthrop home near T and _— apt. Lrg kitchen, W/D, v~] 
strings. wk. Call Porch, laund, pking. center, avail. Oct 15 158275 + deck. $500 includes all. ee he 
427-3450 12-2 PM util. 628-6009 Anne/Eero. utl. 846-2697 Rich. 523-8323. 


S. END. Gorgeous large apt. 
1005 furnished- want M/F 
prof 22-35. Have your own 
Irg room and use of rest of 
apt. $425 + utl. Call 
536-5257. No gays 


SOM: M/F no pets, no 
smoke, 1BR in 3BR apt. Avail 
now call Tim 625-6525 5 min 
from downtown Boston. 
$233+ 


WATERT'N Beau sunny 
8rms hdwd firs 2 prchs yrd 
Sk wrkg prsns 25+ 

rms avail 11/1 & 12/1. 
924-6057. 


Boston Somerville line. 
haehold, 
dep. a "926-2167 


Watertown: 29 yr. old M prof, 


MISCELLANY 


COMIC STRIPS AND CAR- 
TOONS: Wanted f 
mag. send samples and 
$.a.8.e. To Editor, Box 2565 


in Vt. Stowe/sugarbush area 
seeks new members. 
Bartlett ski club. 482-7974. 
BOSTON Ski Club: House in 
Vermont; living, dining 
rooms, kitchen, loft,outdoor 
deck, fireplace, 3 1/2 baths, 
7 bedrqoms, and sauna. 
(STOWE/SUGARBUSH 
AREA) Seeking new 

price, lift tix. 
Call Rolf, Steve 482-7974. 
KILLINGTON SKI HOUSE: 
11/1-5/1. week 
$76-8320. Leave message, 
§ . Leave message. 


$375 all. Call 
201-658-0365 eves & 
wkends. 


444-4053 day or eve. 


Stowe $340 Established club 
25-45 house near Mt Limited 
s Peter 842-3951 
Cherie 924-6475 
WHITE MOUNTAI 
Cannonball Ski Club 
new members. Near 
Leen, Bretton Woods 
Franconia, = Adults 
only. $200 dues incl 
for season. y= house 
umbus Day weekend at 
lodge. 682-1832 or 458-8184 


TICKETS 
All concerts sports. 
First ten rows 
Visa/MC. 203-773-8032 


pair 
861-0035 


Elvis Costello tickets - 
wanted. Will pay top dollar 
for 4 great seats. Saturday's 
show 10/18.744-7678. 


WANTED: Two rag 
tickets for Worcester. 

seats Either show. 
262-3766 


The Sterling Limousine 
concert special pack- 
age includes travel to 
and from the concert (6 


p.m. - midnight) and 
two tickets (reserved 
seats) under the can- 
opy to Boston area con- 
certs including such 
shows as 
lues, David 
Lee Roth, Journey, and 
Billy Joel 
You' Il be picked up and 
dropped at your desig- 
nated locations, and en 
route enjoy the luxury 
of fully-serviced 
stretch limousine. 
Avoid the traffic arriving 
and departing, while re- 


laxing in the comfort of 
a Sterling Limousine. 


TRAVEL 
Air ticket round trip to Den- 


ver, leaving Oct 12; ret 

Oct 15. $180. Call 275-7: 

M 28 seeks F for cross 
country bicycle trip partner. 
Paul 235-3931 


M, 50, seeks Europe travel 
ion soonest, 35-60 


compan 
w/Europe la 


4374, Portsmouth NH. 
03801. 


M, 50, seeks experienced 
trav companion, excellent 
driver, M/F, 40-65, an 


$300mo no util. , F33 drive, car 
391-3827 S. END: Nr Pru. GWM 2BR os Ja hy = we oor. w/ lots of hobbies and a ,LOFT FOR RENT _ Portsmouth, NH 03801 
MELROSE Apt to share. 3 9Pt wd fire, DW. + dep Cal util, Avail now. Off st parking sense of humour, seeking 2 Private entrance, reason- Round trip ticket to L.A. from 
rooms includes ager aft 6. 262-3132: no ans, lv 666-4095 till 9:30pm the River: nr able, Canton Center, BULLETINS Boston. Leave 10/8, rtn 
kit, refridge etc., Call : 821-0788. 10/14. $200, negotiable. 
665-6705. SOM: Nice apt nr trans. F or yay Pik INTERIOR 254-3032 
S END: Prof GWM to sh feminist M (non-smker) wo re - $286 ¥ Part time avail 2-5 nights/ PAINTING 
MELROSE Huge Vict/2br, — Sarm apt. No-smk, refsreq. | wanted to shr 6+ rms w/F & no pets/smking; mo. + . Non-smk, have cat. Vacation timeshare condo, 
M/F, yrd, deck, prkng, we inatudee wid cats. $375+ util. 623-3538 Avail now. _ $175-$200/mo. 641-2291 Quality you can Bermuda, NH and more. 
sate nc 206-860 welcome. Call Craig from a€Experienced Pro. Best discount rent option to 
Rt 350+. $3200/mo 5022 SOM: SF 20 Seeks 1SF for 926-7931. aan” = many buy. Call Harlin 595-0271 
SO END: GWM, prof wantd roommate. Attr. apt, WATERTOWN. OF to share ces. jal evenings ai 
dg noise, no pets. Close to 78 f 
MELVILLE PK/DOR: 2 large share 267 apt. Rent $385 ndep hshid, on T 12 mos lor way 
sunny rooms in 4 bdrm apt. ; : 40-9: " 4137 AFTER 7PM line, resp, lease. Call nites: 288-8138 or 
Quiet, safe, 2 blocks red line. eves 6:30-9:30. -mindedness @ plus, 456-3714 OCCULT Usicians connect. Jams, 
working or SOMVLL/CAMBRIDGE: $187 50+. No cigs please. ensemble. tree or 
$460, 288-0119. / tor huge com in bdrm for large room, new bath- similar to. Seth accurate fute, sax. rovoréen call Jett 
4. $385/mo. + util. Must house. Near T. 15 min walk | WATERTOWN:3Msseek 4th = room & kitchen. $85 per Contact iu 661-7331. 327-6560. 
MILTON: 2M seek 3 M/F for ont & Avail 10/1. to Harvard Sq. $410+ utils. . ind. w/yard, week. 723-6755 
large house $166/month inc. quiet. cat & soft No smoke PSYCHIC! § LD MOVIE 
2 rooms, conv to T. We are Gall Tom ai 267-2367 after Have 1 cat, 491-7120. please. 924-3712 WELLSLEY: even tae i re) 
24-26, easy going, straight,  SPm SOUTH END duplex ig room rm, share kit/bath, parking — ings.” Crystals Healings. 51 POSTERS 
active. Call Skip or Justin —SOEND: Rmate to shr Ig well roommates. Available Oct WATERTOWN . Brattle St. Ring Suite 68, WANTED 
696-2254 Avail immed. furn apt w/2 GWM. D/D 2. Call 353-0442. $325. Male roommate nested 236-7er% gentieman pret . 864-1989, MC/VISA. Top dollar paid. 
MISSION HILL: Feminia indy trp! Nr T. Pret prot, $0 penthouse $1 validated pkg. 401-521-0828. 
rmmt want share 
anedt util. 267 til 10pm. Quiet. male roommate River and Boston SHAMANIC WICCA . 
(dos) 277-1778 mornings. wanted to beautiful skyline with pool, ww, dw, SEASONAL Group now forming north WINTER. 
M South End apartment ,  w&d, mw, ac, indoor parking NTAL west of Boston to explore 
N. CAMB: F 30+ vegino 3rd ra ve 3br_ apt. spacious 2bdrms. $350/mo. available. Health club next psychic development for from Yves St. Laurent's Les 
smok/pet to sh T bus. $283+ util. Call 267-3620 door $575 per month in- LIN 1H heal- quatre Saisons. Top Dollar. 
indep apt w/2F. $ Wt 49 4434 days 628-5733 eve cludes heat. Cali 926-5636 Share members needed for —ing. Strong group emphasis 617-864-7410, any time. 
354-2838 or 547-5418 SOM. 3 bdrms. A leave message. winter season. Spacious opennes to confront your : — 
vall_ THE ROOMMATE house exci location. fears as a source of 
Neat prof F 38 and refined spacious apt on 1st and 2nd WATERTOWN: male or w 742-8422, h 526-4395, and connection. Write only if | Check the Language section. 
older cat seek room in house __ ir of farmhouse. Huge front CONNECTION to Andy 802-422-3841. strongly interested to: i- 
w/ 1 or 2 people. 326-3009. BROOKLINE: KILLINGTON : ski house. jastar, Wilderness House, 
NEEDHAM: Roommate Sq/big 1400 Beacon hwasher $400/month share members needed this _Littletion,Ma, 01460 EDUCATION 
wanted immd, to share large ng. kitchen. 1 smaiier BOSTON: of utilities. Cali 924-5314 season. ge neation, 
$296+utl call 449-7276 marble ‘ (617) 262-4679 Watertown: COCKATOOS HEALTH 
NEWT CTR 25+ M/F prof Ret wer. House Membership, Greater sulpher creasted Health 
nonsmkr to shr 3br WAKEFIELD: 2 pref Fok Avail immed. a scientist  nglon Vt. Excelent house on —_Cockatoos, 1 male 1 female ership, valid until Sept. 
w/2Ms, walk to T, pkg wee non-smk F for ig SBR opt o ept nv at 28. Cali desired, $625 for 6 mo. compatable. Call Dave $300 OBO, Cali Susan 
Wve message. MBTA. $160 + Daniel, 495-1784 (lve meg) ere desired. $6 


LANGUAGE 


session will boost 
level! 10/11 10-5pm 
lunch. French 


MEDITATION 


MBRI N 
Daity meditation. Monthly in- 
Oharma 


tesive retreats. talk 
Thursday 8pm. Call 
576-3229. 


Doug 497-0819 


SERVICES 


BUSINESS 
SERVICES 
Typing-Dictaphone Rush. 
Pickup/Delivery. 522-7044. 
TYPING RUSH 
TAPHONE 
Vol. Discount. 
Pickup/Delivery. 522-7044. 
ADVANCED 


CHIMNEY 
SWEEPERS 
We wi 


JOHN HANCOCK 
-COMPANY 
JOSEPH BARNES 


SPECIALIZING 
SONAL AND BUSINESS 
FINANCIAL CONSUL- 
TATION 

850 BOYLSTON ST. 
CHESTNUT HILL, MA. 
02167 (617) 731-4000 


GNOMON 


SINGLE 


— em offers you a sate and 


confidentality and at low 
cost. Write PEN MATES P.O. 
BOX 352 E. STATION BOS- 
TON MA 02112. 


GAY MATCHING 
Matches are based on 
mutual preferences for 5 


“COMQUEST 


trish social group forming. 
Friendly, informal, unpreten- 
single group en- 
visaged. For info call 


666-0526, eves & wkends. 


Lage the best way to meet 
or someone 
“CONNECTIONS 
New England's 
leading gay dating 
service. 
(617) 
723-2021 


LunchDates 
Not just for 
lunch! 


Compare our 
superior service, 
value & 
reputation. 


254-2534 


There's an office 
near you! 


The nation’s larg- 
est personal dat- 
ing service with 
60 offices. We 
must be doing 
something right. 


Boston 
Hill 
Wakefield 
Brockton 


9861 ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


tv 


INMAN SQ: Quiet M_prof- Selling or searching for MU- ee ie 

SICAL INSTRUMENTS OR 

EQUIPMENT? See Music & 

the Arts department — French workoull 

ht/hw incl 891-0754 Libri 53 Mariborough 

MARTIAL ARTS 

last, sec. 666-3872 ASAP Self defense 4 fitne 

classes in Boston for adu 

SOM: 2M 30ish sk 1M to sh 

3bdrm apt. Shid be 30ish and youths. 884-6951 

j wking prof, emotionally and 
financially stable. Nov 1 

$187.50 + sd. Eves 

Fem rmmt wanted to 666-0954 
share 2 bedroom apt nr T NEWTON CTR: sk M/F for ae 

= §24-7351 deck, pki SOM 3M, 2F seek M/F im- SK! HOUSE, Killington half 

LEE Nov 1. Heidi, (h) med, friendly indep house- oe shares avail 11/1 to May 1. ; 

965-8989 (w) 492-5520 hold no crunchy ya. Grou : 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 620-6015 
Looking for 1 persontojoin3 SOM: Davis Sq., nr T, M/F sk 

: young profs in a fine 3rd 20+ for 3 bdrm. No cigs, SKI HOUSE a 

suburban nghbrd. Short quiet, neat and personality a Share avail in N.Conway 3br 

walk to T & shops. Availnow. must. Imma! 626-0611 

$306+ utle. 969-7790." Somervite, 3 roommatcs 

M/F 200.4 huge no pen winded = = 

M/F rmmts 20s 4 huge no mam $275 +., open minded 

smk kosher semi coop hse, M/F 20-27, Avail immed., 

JP: Need resp Fronemkrto es aresbarm. SOMIMEBERO cine: needed to 

share sunny, roomy, 2 bed a Spacious 5 rm/2 bdrm apt. apartment on Blue Line aa 

Good nghbrhd, Irg sunny outside of Boston. 
pkg, Mod K & B, a/c, w/w, $228 

JP, pond area: 1 F 25+. Call Cake 

wanted for lovely, spacious, ia ue 

3 bdrm apt. nr Brookline, to 284-2245 ; 

share w/ 2 other Fs. $300 +. between 5p.m.-9p.m. 

- 

lcom- 

L— warth, Wendl, petitors or the job is done 

portive home. No smking or ’ free. Greater Boston area. 

ason ti 

view apt., $250 heat and ings 

washer/dryer dishwasher, R 
parking on commuter rail 30 ie 
min to Boston $485/mo inc gue 

beaut bdrm apt 12 min frm Loa 
Bos & conv to T, lots of It, top a eee 7. 
of hse, pinty of pkng, big rms 
W/W & hdwd firs. Bk deck in 
nice neigh, $300+ Wor mes 
reg. Nights our specialty. Multiple let- 
GOTO GREAT ters, theses, term papers. 99 4 
NCERTS IN: Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. 

| STERLING | DATING 

‘ 
‘FEMALES! 
IF You are serious about find- esr 
ing that new special some- 
can't fefusel PEN MATES 
has a list of dozens of avail- 
able single maies waiting to 
towr se, pa Must be 
race, interests, personality, 
physical attributes, and 
much more. No fees exceed 
$30. Call for free brochure. 

mid-20's, non-smoking, to 

share mod, 2 bdrm twnhse, 

and driving skills. Car paid, 
70 per cent lodgings paid. 
6-10 weeks. Write: Box 
BAR 
Call | 
723-4244) 
749-5700 
879-8641 
232-4800 
245-466 
Auburn 832-759 
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Why 
gamble on 
blind dates? 


Let video introduce you 
to someone who attracts 
you! First rate 


tit 


the PEOPLE 
NETW@RK 


247-3800 


All locations 


GAY MEN & 
LESBIANS! 
Fed up with the bar 


ing 

but not the right peo- 
ple. Call Buddies, the 
professional introduc- 
t service and join 
the thousands of 
members in New Eng- 
land who've discov- 
ered the better alter- 
native way of meeting 
compatible people. 


BUDDIES - 
(603) 880-7625 


MEET CHRISTIAN SINGLES 
Local/Worldwide by phone 
or mail. Free brochure C all 
800-323-8113 ext B6. 


SELF-AWARENESS 


CO-ED 
GROUP FOR SINGLES, 


Openi women/men 
now; experienced 
Gestalt Therapist. Individual 
coun: also offered 


HOME 
SERVICES 
PERSONAL 


GOURMET CHEF 
prepare in your home or 
apt or deliver complete 
break dinners 


SUPERIOR 


HOME CLEANING 

Let us you @ 

FREE ESTIMATE 

on your home. We maintain 

your own high standards of 

excellence. Call 7-9AM, 
tment. 
avail- 


CARPENTERS 


CENTER REFINISHING 
All phases of finishing and 


in dining room sets and 
s. Decorators welcome. 
Bulk discounts. Free esti- 
mates. Call Phil 964-1178 


CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 


work. Contact Pat at: 
846-0332 

Reliable 

service. My 


to: 
LITTLE FLOWERS Co. 
P.O. Box 477 
Hewlett, NY 11557 


BODYWORK 
creative po he ‘personal 


growth in a comfortable 
tet BOB WADDINGTON 


SURROGATE 
THERAPY 


Successfully Treats 
* Premature Ejaculation 


Sexual Health Centers 
(Since 1975) 731-3033 


COLLABORATIVE 

PSYCHOTHERAPY 

in. individual/group work 
with RN/therapist. Reas. 
rates. Hvd. Sq office. 
254-1784 


Excellent, healing, Swedish 
& Oriental body-work. 
Sharon in Porter Sq. 
628-8272 

MEN: Like it rough? Learn 
the conditioning of boxers 
and stay fit! 567-2988 


NEW INVENTION 
HELPS YOU 
RELAX ANYTIME 


new BIO-FEEDBACK 
SENSOR CARD enables you 
your 


lower 
PO Box 477 
Hewlett, New York 11557 


STAR GATE Method might 
SEX 
THERAPY 


Insurance Accepted 


Back Beacon Hi i, No. 
NON-PROFIT SINGLES End, Cambridge, ‘Call 
GROUP, Seeks sensitive, 742-0395 
a opm PAINTERS 
PEN MATES COLLEGE 
STUDENT 
fashioned way ot cor- PAINTING 
straight ton the newt Low Interior Painting 
cost & confidential. Write: 
PO Box 352, E. Station, Bos- Uncommon Attention 
ton, Ma. 02112 to Detail 
. Unbeatably Low Rates 
FOR AFREE ESTIMATE 
COUNSELING 
ADVENTURES PAINTING 
IN 
RE TION with many references. Call 
Reduce stress before exams, 3 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BALDING-THINNING? 
Scientific breakthrough. 
100% Satisfaction. MLM- 
Distributors welcome. Call 
Scott at 658-0394 or leave 
message on answering ma- 
chine. 


HEALTH CLUB: Prtr. Sq. 
Camb. on red line; selling re- 
mainder of mbrshp. now thru 
7/23/87 tor $300 Sandy at 
542-2300 9-5 M-F. 


TYPING: Call us for all your 


typing needs, papers, re- 
sumes, anything! 899-6406 


M &J FAMILY MOVERS: Lo- 
cal, long distance, packing, 
& | service. Low 
tates. 277-6225/889-1027 


MATTHEWS EXPRESS. 
Furniture 


bish removal. 488-3201, 
284-7413. mdpu 26320. 


and... 
please say yes 
A total 
party service 
for 


Weddings 

e Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 

Corporate 
Functions 

¢ Private Parties 

° Etc. 


Leave the 
planning to us. 


Celebrate | 


232-7270 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. 


267-4836 


licensed. Call 
WANTED: 
space in 


Boston MA 02101 


MISCELLANY 


CLOTHING 


autiful brown leat 


COMPUTERS 


COMPAQ 
Model 286 Desk Pro w. 
monitor. 51 
ready; 
cludes Watson's 200 baude 
communications package. 
Brand new, with warranties. 


FUELS & 

FIREWOOD 

COAL STOVE 
coal 


stove. 

Top of the line. Holds 60 Ib of 
coal. 24 hour burn. 

blowers.Used 2 

79 will take 

offer. 

746-5575 after 6 pm. 


loveseat, 1 yr old. dy dy 
‘This End Up’ style. $700 or 
BO. Call 623-0575 wkdys 
betw 6-9 pm or wkends. 


connection’ 


New England’s largest computerized referral agency, 
since 1982. 


RECORDED INFORMATION LINE 
(617) 262-4679 


BROOKLINE 
1469 Beacon Street 
(Coolidge Corner) 
Brookline, MA 02146 


HARMONIUM 


MOVER 


OVER INSURED RIGGING 
LICENSED apr. | HOME | OFFICE 
WHEN ATLAS SHRUGS PAUL ARPIN 
(un)load your chattles. 24hrs. 
CARRIER & IVES, 492-5537, cam, 
MOPU # 24998. 
491-2211 
FREE ESTIMATES 
MDPU 24408 MC ICC 1745 
SA 


MDPU # 25736 


“ASK A FRIEND ABOUT US” 


— low rates 
— apts., 


CALL NOW! 


FURNITURE 
MOVING 


Low rates 
24 hr. service, 


7 days a week. 
Storage. 


DANIELLE 
MOVERS, 
INC. 


186 Brookline Ave. 


Fireproof Palletized 


STORAGE 


Warehouse 


MOVING? For best prices 
around call Jeff for free esti- 
mate, call 484-6902 


TRUCKERS 


MARATHON MOVE 
men, 2 vans, 24’ t 


ACME Movers still only 
$16/hr. Expedient, ex- 
perienced. Call 539-0258. 


LAST MINUTE MOVERS! 


8, condos, mi: 
moves. Jack 723-5028 


MAN & VAN 876-2028 Mark. 
For your moves in/out town 
w/ your help From $15/hr. 


MAN & VAN 


SHORT NOTICE MOVERS: 
Experienced efficient and 
cost effective. 321-1017. 


PARTY 
MUSIC IS MAGIC 


LIVE PIANO makes a party 
Show, 


PREFERRED 
LIMOUSINE SERVICE 
783-2900 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
SPORTING AND 
CONCERT EVENTS TO 
AND FROM WEEKENDS 
« TONEW YORK 


o 
rr 


SERVICES 


VIDEOTAPE 
Affordable wedding video 


$275. Call 


tape service. 
included!! 
723-7621. 


FOR SALE 
APPLIANCES 


Frigidaire, 28 cubic ft., Brand 
new t sell. White, irg 


reg “after 
1061, 1285 after 
10/1. Lv msg. 


BOATS 


STARCRAFT 
1973, 18° w/ Mercury Out 
Board. Aluminum Hull wi 
top. Clean thru-out. 
paint. $1900 inc. 
Trailer & Accessory. Call 
926-4734, 


ance 


BOSTON 
520 Comm. Ave. 
(Kenmore re are) 


Boston, MA 


open Monday-Saturday by appointment 


2215 


$50 ea 524-1000. 


ANTIQUE OAK DESK with 
black slate top, 6 drawers 
and oak chair $350 or best 
offer. 282-2480 
mon 

must sell pa asking 

$350. 723-84; 


draw. $400. 324-7020. Exc. 
cond. 


Sleep sofa - gd cond $110 
modern wainut chair $30 cof- 


etc. etc, moving! Jim 
785 


earth couch, $178. Oak 


finished, beautiful 
$1350. 367-5067. 


Audlo, 


USED 
For sale: Ai 
Scotch. % inch - $12. tin - 
$25. Call 426-3131 


ODDS & ENDS 
DP 300 ROWING 


247-1793 leave message. 


NEED CASH? 


DIAMONDS 
GOLD, SILVER 
Heirloom & Antique 

Jewel 


ry 
Pocket Watches 
Gold Coins 


754-9821 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St., 
Fitchburg 


COCKATOOS 
Greater sulper creasted 
Cockatoos. 1 male, 1 


compatable. Call Dave 


Car Phone, never used. Lists 
for $2700 sell/$ 1500 or b.0., 


call Bill Thompson at 
1800 M-F. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


flex camera (1966) SL 
w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 135mm, 


F2.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


RECORDS & 
TAPES 


DESPERATELY SKNG 


VIDEO & 

TELEVISION 

26 inch WV. 100 watt 

double cass., am-fm 

VHS VCR, $1600. 524-2251. 
Hifi og 


ACTING 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be break! 
Advertise in Phoenix 
classifieds t 

267-1 


ACTORS WORKSHOP See 
ad under auditions, 


SQUARE) 
636-1878 
Uc. by Comm. of Mass. Dept. of Ed. 


SINGERS! 
ACTORS! 


‘Your voice is crucial to your work. The 


Private lessons also available 


Audition British 
actor offers one to one train- 
ing. Robert 576-4715 


MADONNA VIDEO 
Mothers and daughters 
needed for video 


to go to 


national M.T.V. contest. 
426-6246 or 542-0763. 
Leave message 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 
STYLETTO DESIGN 
All your graphic arts needs 
solved with one cail: Logos, 
Press Kits, Album Designs. 
267-9140 


AUDITIONS 


ACTING COACH 
NEIL ARMSTRONG 
426-5921 


9:30-4. $92. For info call Jan, 
492-1966. 


Actor’s scene study: Classes 


starting now. groups. 
individualized attention. 
ppleby 


for & Camera. 


339 
38 


term. 
423-7313. 40 Boyiston 
Boston 


NH AT 1603) 
669-8021 


Mogezine seeks 
send to p.o 
441370, Somerville, MA 
02144. 


617-862-5979 for brochure 
& registration information. 


YOU ME HE SHE THEY 


AUDITIONS-ORUMMMER 
Certain Circle presently 
drummers. Must 


auditioning 
have unique and rock solid 
chops. og Consultants 
com- 
Robby, 


mitment nec. 
846-0297 


M/F. 


for orig pop: 
Ability to read & sing 
Defi 


Rehearse 
Woburn. Lv msg, 935-5091. 


BASS PLAYER: Damien 
Steel seeks 
energy original rock. 

have serious 


cording. Vocals helpful, 
Steve 326-2495. 5:30-6:30 
weekdays. 


AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 

preparation for actors. 
Focus on individual needs 


Appleby director 
Alley Theatre, 


BEST LITTLE 


WHOREHOU: 
Open cail 7 the 
Theatre Guild's production. 
Oct 14, 15. 7pm at Milford 
High School auditorium. Rob 
Ruggiero directs. For more 
info call 478-8474 or 
473-6068. 


B/W HEADSHOTS 
One roll sitting & proofs. $20 
appt. Dante 646-1432. 
CARAVAN THEATRE sks 

. Mgr, pianist, 
publicist, for Brecht’s Chalk 
Circle. 861-8737. 


FILM ACTORS 


for 
roles please call 
Hernandez at 731-1677 or 
Jane Cunnimham at 
731-9411. 


Metzo/Stri dancer, call 
after 4pm, 203-4880. 
P-Town Repertory Theatre 
For Fali/ Win- 

Tremont, 
Male roles avail. 


of Rhinoceros at New Ehriich 
Thtre, Oct 5, 2pm 
Tix: $8 482-6316 

actors/for aud. app. 

277-0878. 

Sat : 
readings 0 


BASS PLAYER 
Wanted for cover/original 
equipment 
and transportation. ed 
every weekend. ing. 
oy Cali Skyline Music. 
775-7468 


BASS WANTED NOW 
Cure is Minds style bring vcis 
and keyboard ability a + 
band is est has a video re- 
cord etc we need a commit- 
ment and one who is driven. 
Call 471-3439. 


B.C. KAGAN 


Lb 
ional photographs on 
ilocation-studio shots. 
Winter Street Boston 


Cover hi energy rock band 
with 


gigs voc/front 
person full time call 
626-0191 


DAVE BARTON 
OF THE OUTLET 


lence, committment, 
and energy a must. Willing to 
travel tour. Influences 


at 247. 


Orummer and Basses 
needed for dance oriented, 
noise/pop band. Dedication 
a must, call Mark 876-7169. 


ORUMMER seeks p.t. band 2 
nts/wk. Can play 

esp. jazz/rb. Have car & 
Joe- 369-7069 


Estab Top 40 is interviewing 
drummers for FT position. 
Please call 401-461-4644 for 


ea. Stereo $50. Canopy 
: oR bed w/dresser $135. Bridge 
Scher table w/4 chrs $90. + more weis 
Bet avaitor jacket, new, roomy, 742-2059. 
MDPU #0785. Barron 
jor men/women. ing fee 254-5840 
scale; reasonable. Dorothy 18 This marble 
491-6408. = hr. table with lamp. In excellent 
= condition and at good 
SERVICE jerbed super corded movies. (tape worth Industry professionals 
LIC & INS brand new heater, good con- over $170 $535 
* of Channel 5’s 6 o clock 
=< wi TURNTADLE Dest offer, 
white wine sauce. Call for LOCAL-LONG DISTANCE eves 872-5467. 
more info and complete OVERSEAS Bang and Olefsun 7700, best 
menu and rates. No to smal. Frequent RIDES otter over $ 1000. Sony Com | 132 Brookline Ave., Boston 
267-9140 New England, pact CDP 
as a Car Sterio? Don't 
- ICC MC 1931 MDPU — 1498 pay igh dealer installation 
does better work 1/2 the 
4 Crane wood/coal stove control, the greater your 
penses to Calif. First week in ‘ ah ee greater you - 
Express Nov. Write to PO box 2852 bed $400. sone 
= 
able. mo 497-5658. XM4 A225 singing and speaking 
7 ‘ Inexpensive recycled amp pyle d speakers BOSTON STUDIO 
FURNITURE 2-6x9, 2-4x6 coaxials, 846-1996 
| Household & Commercial manuais, call 327-6596. 
scene? You may be 21412 WINTER fer — 
The Sherwood Restaurant 
stripping, fine custom and SM. You can trust Space available for car or? turntable. Nancy, w. ton, So. Shore's lead. 
production finishes. Special- tor winter. 244-6456 720-2233 h. 254-9864. diner theater with 
off Rt 138, 344-4425 info & 
a! contr: 
in. the Boston area. Class A 
WRITER’S 
WORKSHOP 
is film & T.V. begins Fall 
about relationships. intesive 
Taught by Ted Pugh, NYC Camb, Spivack, 9261637, 
«IMPROV DANCE CLASSES, 
$7 every Tues 6:30-9:30pm 4 
info- Elisabet 628-3452. 
720-0515. Gias 
Actors wanted for 6 to 7 A sng, gull, sngwrir seeks 
eee : week tour of children7s players for orig RR band 
plays. $250 per week with —_roots infil but contemp direc- 
jes unpaid rehersals in Boston. _ tion. Charlie 969-9555. 
= 
OPEN CALL EQUITY & NON- = 
EQUITY THURS, OCT. 9, 
2pm-6pm NEW ERLICH 
THEATRE. AMADEUS, NOV, 
IZAR MAY. trans. We have pro eqip 
AUDITION APPT. CALL ready for use including re- 
E ’ S chr $40, sm desk $20, ez chr 
: - — $35, tilting chr $35 sip sofa 
console 6’ , 2 sm wood 
- ric stove $70, cen- 
tury table $1600 or BO, 
figer oe: e Other Performance 12x14’ rug with pad $140, MACHINE and ongoing professional 
Boned 12x9’ rug $40, 200 For_sale. $100 firm. Call development. Elizabeth 
usew rug good cond $3/sq 
miss mance | — 
tae x Springs each, metal 
folding sngl bed & mttrse We buy used 
rier/Caseman air ryer recond metal 
ae 2yrs old, used tyr $400. Pan- stove $60, 9 hardcore door HARVARD BOOK ‘ 
walst-high refria. very STORES 
good cond $100. Prices 1256 Mass. 
— —— negotiable. 424-9336 
ergias shower base pair, or $150 D. 2 sleep chair, drum. Have , rehearsal 
— offices $100 - $50. Teak bk case w/ agent. Eau, trans. 
packing & LIKE NEW = Also American, 
suppl used and in excelent European & Orientet 
© local. Pianos office. condition. Must see. 7 fee table e $35 wail unit - White C 
level and shows you how to | 524-1000 reasonably priced. Cali, : e 
taxation pocket booklet in- 262 2526 Shrewsbury 
3 for $10 MASI DEROSA 
Py ANO Racing bikes all campy new w/ headboard, $250. Call 
ab Mail check or money order = Lemme and slightly used. 52-58 cm 241-9255 
payable to: H. Astor AND big savings. David 262-6463. queen ox box epra & 
; Shogun 400 touring bike, ex- mttrss firm 1% yrs old movng try- 
: — a cellent cond. Asking $225 or must sell best offr call Tom 
é 
Do small moving jobs low 471-5420 mseg Bam-Opm. DOUBLE STANDARD 
- price, 284-8105 appliances, mohogany din- Harris Alpha Custom Cetliur sense to complete band. No 
a a ing room and 1928 bedroom writers please. 595-3486 
“ . bdrm, chairs, lamps Drummer ( looking for 
> IN eee AWAY oop and more. 926-6694, Ive band to join or form. Album 
WE OFFER SMALL BOAT essage. credits (jass) and road (rock) 
experience. interested in 
RENTALS, SAILING 36” 
LESSONS, CHARTERS- Aad. 4 — computor music, rock, jazz, 
jalists in: BAREBOAT OR CAPTAIN, Wide. Restored and re- or experimental. Have equip 
Spec condition, 
j Sex Counseling SKIING, OR FISHING. we [7 and trans and day job. Tim at 
Christmas, etc. Reasonable U A LOOP, 1 Comp desk, sq wd tbi, 2 oak * 
rates, excellent ret. Call Mary MOTORBOAT, 16° HOBIE  chrs, sm sola, Me cab, 2 end Inge-Nov 8. 10-Spm 
; Since 1975, New at 491-6543 CAT. RENT BY THE DAY, this, dir chrs, a/c, 2 dressers, 277-2488 for info 
Sexual Health spring. Good cond. $100. | tare 
$50. Must sell immed. call THE DOORS Gar on te 
International Boston 269-7664 2 hour special that was aired entunstiis ond in Giemeate DRUMMERS 
| 566-5901 FUTON-FULL-SIZED NEW! ture Sunday 6/29. Call Mari tame 
CHEAP! Call Dave at: Jane, 682-1833, eves, 
022 
731-3033 MDPU 2022 395-3363 OR §23-0002X41. 603-432-3764. cree ONLY) more information. 
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In 
fluences include Marvin 


id wntd 
Jam, XTC. "Gen Ron Sp we 
324-2131 Pete 395-7544 Len 
Estab hi top 40 MAJOR Boston Band 
chowy band + Sks mutt WiEVERYTHING seeks 
— with vocals. Gerry ROCK-STEADY 
5830 '7-2295 or 323-6129 
Established dedicated or- 
band seeks Male lead vocais for 
Nell, eves 327-3042 orig/cover rock band 
and vereatiie & 


trans a must after 6p 
Kevin 693-2349 Tom 
894-2726. 


seeks mer and bass 
player- ~ play the ACOUSTIC WAVE i. CONTEMPORARY 
é liman Bros, 
Clapton, ond MUSIC SYSTEM MUSIC . 
— 407.708. NOVATION IN AUDIO TECH- tei 
NOLOGY. A COMPLETE Private instruction 
MUSIC SYSTEM SO SMALL in all instruments, 
SOUNDMAN YET SO POWERFUL IT CAN voice, theory & 
PRODUCER BE TAKEN ANYWHERE. ~writi 
av 730-0378 FOR HOME Highest quality” 
For studio and live work, w/ od 
16 yre MONSTRATION. professional 
oct Tack a 
reason. rates. 
Tom 1-224-4221, or Dave DRUM LESSONS Day & Evening 
1-837-0832, keep t 
SWM 27 musician 5'7” 135 . 
Ibs: Jazz rock blues were 742-6025/ 734-7144. 
similar interests Box 332 S ° , 
Weymouth MA 02190 tevele. Gene Glmartin INSTRUCTOR 
TALENTED DRUMMER __ ing serious students. Ken- JAMES MONTGOMERY 
Wanted for blues, jazz, rock, more Square studio. Call OF THE JAMES 
band. Have P.A. and an 643-4570 leave message MONTGOMERY BLUES 
tice space. Serious 
Double Dose 782-8766. BAND 
Taking a limited 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX LESS 
INTRODUCES A NEW AND > 783-2151 oye. amount of students. 
PAGE. TURN TO HEALTH PIANO & =e 
ND COUNSELING KEYBOARD 
SERVICES TO DI LESSONS 24 HR. PRACTICE 
INFORMATION ABOUT ail levels. SPACE AVAILABLE 
DENTAL, DIET AND OTHER 
VOCALIST-RHYTHM- and Jazz; knowledgeable ui 
presence seeks 60's ; d Brookline Ave. 
band. Steve 893-409 tailored to suit the 4 
‘opm Call David Fox at 524-7574. |, Boston 02215 


power. $1200 or best offer. 
Call 783-9282 or 232-5153 
Acoustic 370 Bass Amp w/ 
cover $300 Rickenbacker 
Fretless 4001 Bass $550 
641-1947, leave message. 
Acoustic 401 bass cab, 
2-12", 120W, exc cond. 
$250. Bob 783-9172 


ADA 01280 Digital Delay 
Best specs of any , 
$595 new 75 
783-9282 or 232-51 


Lows & MF-1X Horns. Exc. 
Condition $ 575.00 or Best 

Offer. BLU 6 String 360 semi 
hallow bick. Inlaid 
BARN | 
nis 
331 
: NEW MIKES 
CHEAP 
Lowest prices. Shure mikes perfect 
lorcement, 
a bought, or vocal. just like SM58 or 3 
sold, rented, low imo. cose 
782-2036 


AMPLIFIER-MESA BOOGIE 
Mark C 60watt, revert 
graphic equalizer. ut. 
hdwd 


cab. Mint cond. $895. 
Call Steve eves, 1-372-6409 


Your knowledge of Boston is needed at 
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GUITAR: New, black w/case. 
$300 or b.o. 876-4612. 


PEAVEY MARKS series bass 

head 220W 

raphic/perimetric EQ, 

capabilities, durable 

mint cond. $225. 

Also, Road worn Acoustic 

w/2-15's & 

, sounds great. $100. 

Call Andy 275-4544 x4255 
days, 783-2011 eves. 


Exp ‘new to area seeks P rf t G . Excelient condition. De- 
Wanted Full time positions available. 
equip or roadie work bop ito i j GUITARS terial lessons in’ Plano 
needed an pop 
George Activ, Your own bike is required. FORSALE 
ty Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 

FEMALES! Students welcome! Use Paul Span 188, 
We seek rythm guitar and V-1958 Gretech PROPHET Te 
lead vocalist to form ail or- Need bass guitar, keyboard, Super Chet, Latest 7 
iginel herd rock band. x. drummer oldies, Good money! Strate, Toles etc. 783-0407, Warne’ 

° Harrison Piano, ex . 
FEMALE VOCALIST SEEKS and beckgrounds, rock bo. tree tuning, call Tim at tor 8 trace ee os 

6 aux sends, cables, 
Have exp.. Trans, & Reher After 5, Phil, 745-5640 
= Offbeat vocalist and S CABINETS and instatlation 
FEMALE rhythmic 3 48 $1850 call 789-4150 
VOCALS/KEY for ive, 26 Hz.- 1200 He flat, 73 
space. gigs. “Call Paul Sos | St. cube, used 126/e0., new 
- eves 6: u te | 
Boston, MA 02111 enamel finish; "61 Firebird LESSONS! Theory, 
satility, exp., seeks PA FOR RENT Tues.-Fri thru body, Songwriting, programming 

/ ock band, PA and t show for rent ues. J *  Wrk on 

only. Gat 277-3926, ive meg. 3600 "wate, 24 channels, 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. Beginners welcome 
effects monitors etc. DOD stomp box 

for band 24K light show with 2 $50; 2 Morley pow/wah/ Roland JC120 cond 

Cure. Other ideas. Peter 623-0089. oe 5001, bench ex cond. $1 ‘ 

ers BALDWIN Acrosonic tested at 350W a -5654 
451-6246 SAX PLAYER WANTED sole piano. About 30 years ohms, 575 W side into 
rock WANTED FC the GB field Pros LARRY TOM Hiwatt $550. EMU e/drums, 3 
p> Bg. = ; GOOD TIME only. Call for appointment ATAMANUIK CHICKERING Parlor Grand combo, master vol., effects, _ digital drum pads w/ 
call Mike 376-5662. AMATEUR Spectrum Entertainment DRUMMER, TEACHER BOSS P Piano, 1890's, mahogany and direct out,1-12in Celes- $450. 266-1197 

SITUATION and case. $1800. Boston tlon, $400; call David 
T7PRACTICES + "STUDENTS. PIANO | =~ 707 
ANTHONY WNTD: Guit & drummer Kramer Bass, model 450B, 
MICHAEL “ie Teacher Sunn Amp wre condition, $380 or Rogers, by 
+ . : Gauss life spurs $250 : cond. Rob 617-536-9444, 
TOP 40.IF YOU'RE YRS PROF, EXP. SS "need. $200 KURZWEIL 260 “You cont 
CREATIVE SERIUS,GOOD WoriDWIDEWOMEN with synthesizer. 124 David 332-8316 10pm 
GUITAR CHANCES FOR Japan, Sweden. "Peru, ‘Aus- Sea Train Mike stands 666-6374, setups including: “concert GGT BG 
LESSONS OCCASIONAL friendehip/marriage wit J P Casio CZ1000 Dig synth rand piano (must hear 0 MOCKINGBITCH” one of 
Berkle s faculty member, per- FUN. IF NOT American men. Free Peter Rowen aZz, Fop, midi, full-size keys, presets elieve), human choir, kind mint with Anvil 
former & T’S GOO brochure. Cherry Blossoms and programmable $399. brass, Hammond or- cage and 
guitar lessons suited to your THAT’S GOOD Box 190 PX Kapaau Hawaii Paul Winter Consort Classi Perfect. 542-3622 Sa ane ah Style case $800. Call Dave 
own needs. oad- TOO.DAYSMIKE 96755 ond 277 1 527 after 6pm at 738-4604 
vance students welcome. AT 625-8255 X MODERN LOVER rthm Call 734-3265 SONS neludes 8 @- Sholz Rockman X-100, $150, 
‘734.0061 betore NITES BURT AT voc band sks - laying/teaching Quencer/sequence editor. Beyer MES mic, 
gtr & bass & drums w/bkg LESSONS yrs. Playing/tesching Midi interfacing Apple mic’s PL-76, PL-95 make of- 
5 voc. Infl: Pretenders, Bea- GUITAR, BASS, 743.6025/ f34-7146. ‘Macintosh interface. Touch fer, E-Box $60, T.C. elec- 
Guitarist seeks bass, drums, tles. Serious only! 367-8799 KEYBOARDS, SAX, VOICE, - itive keyboard tronics compressor $90 and 
vocals to form an PRODUCER leave DRUMS. Lessons with a pro. 16 yrs ORUMMERS-Bik Ludwigs keys. Only two years old, T.C. stereo chorus $150 
innovative musical ex- ENGINEER Cc exp. $10/% hr, 482-8031. BD-14x24, Toms 9x13, paid over $14000 will ibanez Harmonizer HD1000 
include music 10x14, 16x16, 18x20 $790 for $10500 or best ith Pedal. Call Eric 
fi 

Stooges, Sonic Youth, aA ing Pog Ba a REHEARSAL SINGERS b.o. Aiso DW 6000 . Offer. Ask for Derek, -9283 keep trying 
_ many credits (on vinyl) for ACE MUSIC AND TECH- F $30, stands. Doug days or 
originals, live or studio efforts, NOLOGY CONSUL : ~ : 
welcome. Matthew, call Danilo ai access my. Electronics, Buse Keyboard new Lighting projection 

tve., drum umnus. mmr + lekos, frenels, ‘ 

instr) for orig. semi im- working teacher offer- more programmable by -_soreen. 402-1126 $400, Sounderatteman 
music. * Call anytime David . in uality beginnin ouch jereo oct graphic eq 

9547 eves, 253-5048ds. anyt! in gowniown PIANO LESSONS | sonable rats. button. One man orchestra 12#3, exe cond Sax $300. Chip 623-8132 evn. 

building. Arthur 9609 be a van or y ine’ 

GUITARIST-SONG Guitarist w/ vocel 9.5, Mon-Sat. 602-2850 feacher: Harmony 338-0785 programmed. Excellent Call Synths! Most brand new! 
tora working roo cousts Guo, or to, Ca tale to for Monitor, 12in + for BP cane 
songs, - STOREF blues, pop and more. MUSICAL 520-0272 Call Chris at 644 $775. Modules: Roland 
perienceand menymusiemn- Section needed OWNERS, INSTRUMENTS 
ase & drums) RAB/rock, COMMERCIAL PIANO &EQUIPMENT koy-board forthe MUSICMAN HEAD 
Wo werk, PROPERTY OWNERS, Studio "Gensel, money, mint cond., $1350 or switching. | 

GUITARIST with leads and  “Snearsal Call Andy REALTORS! CMC-16 computer routing, Salt 739-2215 and effects. $335. Call Gary 
or Jeff, 489-2130. , good PIANO LESSONS Member Heath, FARFISA VIP dual keys w/  267—2217 

function club band with bands, RAB, CAW and looking fo fixup NEPTA teaches basic condition, full meter bridge  case/ stand. 60's sound. 
work, Call Bob at 899-1060 other bands wanted for your 200 to 400 sq ft cellar, Fre option inc, power, Dave amp 2 drum ex cymbles+ -hat+x- 

South ‘age, or commercial space : 12’ JBL cabinets | amaha snare. 
NGER to practicel We are ATTENTION Many features. $2000 FORSALE:TpcPamadrum  AM255 artist sho Polyione + hardw. Save tax & 
SINGER Sax trained carpenters who will teachers/ 5460 royal star series, 1 yr old PA 
Male lead vocal R exchange work for low rent Cali Jon eves. at 332 if =. b 
u general top 40/GB gig, Will pay up to $250 thyi Exp Messa Bob 
& Robert Ready to alto. Michael 897-9339. if you have @ space to be commas inft: Joplin, ant had cases. $1400 or best offer Tescam M20 series record- 
rehabed or just want an ex- Vaughn, case, new head. $350 Geoff Joe 961-3367 after 5pm [Attention By 
or exp SEARCHING we Call 739-1084. FOR SALE HAMMOND 62 | 
ifyou need anew start ora Studio exp ske ded & sors. David at 763.0262 RANDY ROOS BASSFORSALE “ine 122 
change for the best we're band. Have demos, GUITARIST OFFERING PRI- Ibanez Musician bass, “Nest otter, Call on each module to 
looking for drums, keys, and drive. Pros only. [IMGTRUCTION ATE unused for 6 years. Used 433-5825 anytime. out 
4 262-6853. Or write for FREE catalog. 
an eetabld top 40 club bend 3 sive. 408-0101 oxcellent shape, natural LE Upright 1-800-820-5518. | 
an estabid top Singer tking for gd. rock ARRY SAHAGIAN ; 
w/mgmt and gigs Cali Mike band. Versatite, vocel range. of 15 ac- RECORDING ENGINEERING neck thru = 1719 or 
Shaun —_ CLASSES active EG, w/ hardshell case. 
KEYBOARDIST LOOKING 458-9699 for more info. styles 062-2037 START SOON.CALL4INFO GOOD DEAL TASCAM 
WORK TOP 40CLUBBAND sacks BERKLEEGRADUATE Swat or Tele’ mgood shape: and 12" ev  Tascom 248 porta studio, track moni 
FRAM. BOSTON AREA, band willing to work fora levels Whi theory, Styles ot Beck Music Man HO 130 bass paker -with roedcase.Re- $000. model 


ev 


9861 ‘2 NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


Doing Musi orig BL IPKNO BOs AE 2 Phaselinear stereo power -- -—--—, 
mode! 700/series |i a 
and Nothing Else 960 watts (VA) max a plece. 
$850. 2 violins with bow 
g keyboard player 
a for seperate FT 
. Lv msg for George i 
72-3440 
Male Voc sks orig 
. 1 ic top band. Have Spec. factory pick-ups sun- 
| hag Limited Enrol demo & experience. : burst dsgn. Ex cond. $600 
Influences: Tears, Echo, neg. Call 254-1594. 
To Register or Receive a REM. No metal or cliches. 2. ; 
Brochure Call 782-2036 Dan, 543-3991, Iv msg. Aria handmade steel string P.A. FOR SALE 
Peter C. Knickles ar, $300 or best offer. Bass Enclosures, 4 JBL 
Sse. LEAD VOCAL WANTED Sait 448-6797 after 6 4560's, $800, 2 JBL 2432 
Highly experienced pros with SS Drivers w/2350 90 horns, 
ve W: material looking .for male ' Baby Grand Vose Piano, $600; 2 JBL 2345 60 horns 
‘ou faited Long vocalist to complete a com- good condition,priced for = w/2420 driver, $500; 4 EVCO 
Enough. mercially viable rock act. Call $1100, Rebel! monitors w/12’ 
Make a Winning Decision.| 749-6401 lv msg. 353-1091. JOL/Outet; 2 Blemp Ma-U 
LEAD VOC AVAILABLE Beidwin Acous Bec Crown EQ2 Equalizer, $600; 
GUITARIST with leeds and jale 25, seeks Cool rock ideal for apt. $450. GIBSON 1 DSX 119 Comp. Expander, Bats: 
‘ rythm capabilities for p/t g/b Sonex Les Paul shape $200 $100; 1 Yamaha board 16x2, sean Ee 
IBANEZ Bob Weir él. guit. . 
function olub band with $1000; 2 Crown DC300 
work. Call Bob at 899-1060 oer 7 $800, 1 19 line Snake, 3 re- ald: 
Gaye, Brian Wilson, Brian BEST OFFERS 232-7710 turns, 100 ft $300 TOTAL 
Drummer with solid R&B Ferry, Bodeans, Bowie. NO Baldwin Acous-Elec Plano. $5500. Also 1 road 18” bass Re 
foundation seeks working HARD ROCKI! Have Fong ideal for apt. $450. KLH Re- per week cab, $200. Phone 266-0930 ? a 
band. Equipment, transpor- range & presence. . celver and 2 ers $150 or 643-4570 ; 
tation and practice 569-7085. speak: 3 ; 
. Billy - OOK ONE L Collectors item Beauty 
Edecic Ned esate SEST OFFERS 232-710 
duo seeks drummer/perc into funk, R&B, etc. Have J D FURST 
and bass/kbds for work on gigs, major label interest, 
—-. arranged songs very strong orig material. & SONS 
492-3957 Cail John, 1953 or 
ENERGETIC BASS PIANO ‘ter 
247-3109. 
Ott the 1700 block ae 
of Beacon Street fe 
transportation. Looking or 738-0046 
work. Call 617-927-52 Piano. A.M. McPail Boston. 
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173 Boston 02112 


t Grand Piano for 
sale, excellent condition. 


Ivory keys, reasonable 

Call 262-3739 after 6pm. 
VIOLIN W/ CASE 
Bartholomaeus Karner 


Germany 1780. William 
Lewis, Chicago certificate, 


praisal, exc cond. 
chester, NH 


Vox westminster 18”, $175 
Alembic preamp $175. 
Peavey BSS Hd $125. 


Ampeg supr echo twin $130. 
Gibson G3 BSS $300. 
Lots more. 

532-0368 Iv mess 


Washburn Mirage acoustic 
electric guitar. Natural finish, 
single cutaway, mint con- 
dition. feedback $400 
787-5490 anytime 


WURLITZER CONSOLE 
PIANO with bench, 2 years 
old Excellent Cond $1500. 
253-6603 or 387-0754 


Yamaha 8100 Bass Amp, 
100 watts, two 15 in. speak- 
ers, ex cond, 786-8545 
days, 479-8498 eves. 


AMAHAB RAND 
iful, black, 5'1", brand 
new Must see. 
$4500 647-0263 


yan cP708 
piano $2000. Will 

trade for Hammond 
B 3 Organ. 795-0238. 


YAMAHA CP-70 Electric 
Grand . With road- 
cases. Real Yamaha grand 
action. Exc cond. $2300. 
207-655-3185. 

YAMAHA DX7 synth tyr old 
never gi $1400. QX7 se- 
quencer 


0.S. great Berklee locker set 
mahogony finish $250. 
lvors& Pond console 
$400. Call Keith 965-8157. 


YAMAHA PS55 SYNTH with 
expression, ped, AC adapt, 
stand. Like new. Will 
negotiate price. 598-4035. 


Yamaha QX-7 $175 or BO, 


great $0 sound. Cali Forest 


Yamaha SA-2000 semi 
hollow body guitar, mint con- 
dition, sunburst W/HC, 
$485. Call evenings 
459-3910. 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


REPAIRS 


782-7493. Brighton 


STUDIOS 


ARTIST L > 13, sq ft, 
live-in, bathroom, kitch, key 
fee. Poss buy. Serious 
responses only. Arthur, 
893-8935 6:30-7:30pm 

BOSTON: 1000 sf non-live- 
in, drawing/painting studio 


to use evenings & one day of 
weekend Ft. Pt. area. Liz 
269-6095 


BOSTON: Work studios for 
visual artists & ners. 
Potential exhibit space. 
Leave mes 542-8887 


BRKLN: Studio space avail- 
able.600 


24 
cess. Avail Oct. 1542-2427 
STUDIO WITH DARKROOM 


Everything ‘wat + 
$1600 key fey. Long 
Call Jay at 242-5200. 


MODELING 


15-23 yrs for work in N.Y. 
Paris, and Tokyo. No exp. 
nec., call 424-0619. 


photographer 


Amateur 


and photo to P.O. Box 1921, 
Cambridge, MA 02238 


Art student seeks F to pose, 
experience not necessary, 


547-4348. 

BEAUTY CONTEST 
No exp. CYP pay + 1m 
bonus. For best in bikini, 


738-7570 


Phone sex for 
the 


discriminating| 
gentleman 
TSS 
Dominant 
mistresses 
always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 
$15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 

02134 


FANTASY 
PLEASURES 


24 hr. 
MC/VISA 


(718) 
984-9600 


FUN-TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, well-educated, 
unattached male, 40's, 
wishes to meet an attractive, 
sensuous female, age unim- 
portant (30+). We could en- 
joy meeting once or twice a 
month at my apartment for 
fun, warmth, gourmet dining 


and deep communicatign. 
Want to discuss it? Write 
Box 222 Newton 02159 
MUSIC 
AND THE 
ARTS 


instru- 
ments, musical services, 
studios 


GWF, 51- Loves life, 


nature, 
sailing, skiing, hiking, music, © 
and travel. L 


for love of my life, best 

& partner (40-60). Write PO 
Box 615 Groton CT, 06340 
GWM, 28, 5’9, 130, attract- 


ive, seeks similar into wresti- 
ing, erotic scenes. Friend- 


ip/ possible relat 
Box 2122 Pawtucket, 
02861 


of 


g 
@ 


g 
i 
4 


333% 


females, couples into give 
ive 


MA 01606 


CROSS LEGS 
wr hose, heals, pn 
friends. Fatties weicome. 
Have fun. Phone a must. Box 


(214) 620-1953, 
620-7373 


DAZS 


BOTTLE BABY DOM COUPLE 
xtr ri 
Box 106 186 Brookline Ave  SUD_F 
Boston MA 02215 respected. Box. 417 
FITCH-LEOM Boston MA 02112 


Prof MWM 35 new to area 
wishes to meet attract. F for 


MA 01420. 


special erotic times watch or 
be watched gentle WM 30s 
Ph Ph Box 


to rent a private mailbox) 
immediately. 5 minute’ 
walk from Faneuil’ 


[Hall/Quincy Market 


am a grad stu 
dent in the Humanities. | 
exceedingly discreet but 
— like to be close friends 


conversation, 


have some gay friends, 
mostly straight though. | 
foward to being ns a 
woman someday and ha’ 


men in my life that | can love 
as friends. Let's get t 

and talk! 26-28 old stu- 
dent preferred. Box 4067. 


Handsome athietic cari 
6’ 170 37 S$ 
status job tired of Boston - 


clubs & travel to tropics. 
45, zip 01545. 


kinky, dom Fl No phonies, sk 
real rlatnship. Box 1767. 


=>: 


VINTAGE 
LIMOUSINE 


New Stretch 
Cadillac 
Limousines 
.V., Bar, 
Telephone, 
Video, Etc. 
More than 
Reasonable 
Rates 


24 Hours 


267-4079 


oung “WH 150 


SYLVIA’S EXOTIC 
PHONE FANTASIES 


and Sensuous Stories 


$29.99 
Dmnce $37 


24 HOURS 
MC/Visa 
1-800-231-3767 


or 
1-212-947-4140 


COEDS 


M, 50, PhD, ‘Man For All 


pri 
daughter/ friend. Write POB 
656, West Acton, Ma. 01720 


CLEAN AFFAIR 
Attractive male wishes 


ANEW SLV 
I've recently learned 

sub. Att pro WM 26 now 
needs mstrs to trnme. Vry 
—" begin. All ans. Box 


you attr ring WE stu 
student or work 

dent or working W F (poss 
mother) bet 18-35. Let's help 
each other write this attr 
older succ MWM at PO Box 
254, Boston 02184. Please 
describe self d& situation. 
PO Box 254, Boston MA 
02184. 


ARE YOU BORED? 
MWM 54, successful, prof 
seeks attract. MWF or SWF 
40-50 for discr., daytime en- 
counters. | am clean cut, 
iking, discrn. assured. 

492 Needham Heights, 
02194. 


Atr MWepi 30’s sk same or 


xerox photo, describe. 79 — SF fr friendship, fun & adven- 
Anawan Ad. N. Attleboro, ture, phone, photo PO BOX 
Ms. 175 Leominster, MA 01453 
WM/ 18-25 
Nude foto . 
$$$$ 436 Very good looking hunk into 
2-2am Wwer ” self-stmitn sks woman to 
: watch, possibly participate, 
Female models am photog but mostly enjoy. Phone 
seeks nude model pay please. 
. serious replies only. 
Box 473, 89 Mass a ATT 
02115. inc physical desc. Gd tkng old WM wants 
OF. PHOT to an I'm 
Sks PR models f Box 401, Leominster, MA 
ts in 014 


ters/puzzies & cards. 
ers. 
PO. 160, Nahant, MA 
0190 


ENTRE NOUS 


4 year yA white male 


ing for fun and adventure 
with white female. Box 1770 


N= 
STYLE 
CHARM SCHOOL 
FOR TRANSVESTITES | 


‘TRANSFORM ANY MAN 
aNTO A FEMME FATALE 


warm friend 18-24 


Box 946 K 
bridge MA 02142. 


BiWM, 31, 6’ 1”, 175; Brown 
hair, blue eyes, clean, 


WM, 33 looks 20's seeks 
BiWM 18-25 for 


to 
date a sensous woman 

is not promiscuous and is 
equally very concerned 
about cleanliness and 


date with each other's ok. 
Let's talk. Write Box 94 New- 
ton, MA 02159. 


seek couples like ourselves 
who have their act together. 
Write Box 675 Sudbury, 
Mass, 01776 and describe 
yourself and your cup of Tea. 


COUPLES 
Prof MW couple, Mid-40’s, 
discrete, clean, safe, seek 
same to fulfill foursome fan- 
tasies. Photo, phone, and 
what turns you on. Box 0214 


492-7933 
1-800-345-HUNK 


(Outside Mass Only) 


SWINGERS 
Social Dances" 
for couples 
Have returned to the 
Boston Area 
Next function 
y, Oct. 11 
Call 
893-6665 
for time and location 
sored by Active 


OT CALLS 


28-4836 


Mon. - Sat. Late Afternoons 
and Evenings 


Phone F: 
‘antasy 


JED Associates 
P.O. Box 2766 
Quincy, MA 02269 


HONESTY 
COUNTS 


Introductions 


Gay- 
Lesbian 
“EXCLUSIVELY” 


Contidentia 
ree 


775-4893 


beat 


= = 
M.O. accepted. 


MWM, prot 32, trim, attract- 
ive, brown hair/bive eyes, in- 
telligent and affectionate 
seeks attractive MWF/SWF 


tionship. Box 5023 


FASHION LADY 
protecional sub- 
missive 
would be delightiv for 
creative celebrations & other 
sweets. Shall we dance? 
BOX 0362. 


Passionate and experienecd 

WM to satisfy you, 

massage/FR/more 18-40 

bey Ri/East. MA al SASE: 
Box 28436 Prov, Ri. 


Quincy Point. Good older 


man 38, 6’, 160, great shape, 
available! Need 


only to your i ination. 
Box 544, MA 02118. 


ERVITUDE 
M 41 athi sks sensi 


reqrd. Suite D 113 819 2nd st 
Man NH 03102. 


SEX TEACHER 
Hanmdsome SWM prof 33 
will teach an attr WF how to 


wos 
pany 
tion 


In your area 


gay & bi sin 
couples 

@ threesomes. 


Most confidential 


& discreet 


Internationally known, 


serving a 
New England 


COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
SINGLES MEET COUPLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 
(617) 
775-4838 


anytime 
est. 1978 


TALL DARK AND HAND- 

SOME MALE: 24 seeks 

passionate older woman for 

discreet 

Send reply to Chris PO 

106 Medford Ma 12153 
TRAVEL ES OFT 

Wanted Female 


31. Send photo, ack- 
ground, and 
Phone no., interview ar- 


ranged. Box 0201. 


TALK DIRTY 
TO ME 


No Fantasy Too Bizarre 
CALL (617) 593-2893 
anytime 
Send pre paid $20 
89 Mass. Ave. Box 314 
Boston, MA 02115 
TV 25 inex & pretty seeks 
older underst it for occ 


eve togth. Phne 0 PO Box 
8643 Boston MA 02114 


ter and photo. Box 0137. 


Sta. Boston 02101 


SHY FRND 
WM 27 5'11", 1 seeks 
that special ‘indehip with an 
occasional pnts dwn nghty 
spnkng. No 1 timers. Friend- 
ship more important. Love 
mntains, music, nature, bor- 


letter. Not lookn: 
looks. Write: PO Box 614, 
Dedham MA 02026. 


iven to fan- 


SM writer, 34, 
tasy but on fr 


in career and 
character, yet with a sub- 
missive side, too, for intense, 
creative, friend- 
ship. Box 0 


Bearded, romantic, GWM, 
35, slim, smooth-chested, 
normal. Looking for slender, 
younger, (18+) friend for win- 


PHANTASY 
PHONE 
734-7668) 


P.O. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 02146 


SOUTH SHORE AFFAIR! 
SWM, 27, 6'2", handsome, 
seeks a “Mrs. Robinson” 
type older woman for some 
tender loving care. You must 
be: clean (i am), enjoy 
of life, have own 
place, need physical atten- 
tion/devotion, and desire a 
fantasy-fulfilling relationship. 
Write with info. to: P.M.B., 
Box 821, Hanson, Ma. 02341 


FREE TRIP 
WM seeks 1 or 2 biF for 


L&aM, PO Box 858, Fairhaven 
MA 02719. 


MAI 
Clean SW wi 
serve & submit 


30-55. Use me 
Box 285, Concord MA 


MARRIED, PRETTY 


& BORED? 
tam 39, married, hi 
and bored. Let's get ac- 
quainted over lunch or early 
evening,. North Shore area. | 
am very discreet. Box 0104. 


Mature WM safe clean dis- 
creet seeks females who en- 
joy receiving frnch no Ae 
ciprocation couples chu! 

bies ok. PO Box 8102, ~ 
ton MA 02114. 


GROUP FUN 
Group form to explore 
erotic fantasies. Women, 


couples write to PO 
1981 Boston, MA 02130. 


“Le French 


Connection” 


by Gis 


“Try It The 
French Way” 
Tantalizing 
Adventures in 
Phone Fantasy 
with ht willing 


girls 
723-8084 


Dmnt Mistress 
Available 
Special Rates for 
iditional Calls 


24 Hours 


Open 


if you are masc, hdsme & 
into phone sex lets talk. Very 
att 25 GM have porn. PO Box 
1361 Framingham 


HeMSTRSS, PRT TIME 
landsome, successful, 


sks absol clean attr 
tell. F 20° s for 
satisfying meet 

Phone & photo. Great Tor 


student or career 
Box 3107 


MWCp! att 30's seeks same 
for frienship and erotic 
adventures. Phone & Photo _ 
Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 


MWCPL att. she 30's he 40's 
desire to meet same for sin- 
cere friendship and erotic 


No di 
health. 


Trading PO Box 2788 "san 
ington Station and phone ray Box 0205. 
wee. MWF 39, Att slim int sks SIM 
eng. 
RATED sires to watch ( Asser tel 
R foto, 44 237 310 
ranklin Ma 
TELEGRAMS 
(for adults only!) BIZARRE, 
“Boston's Best” EROTIC 
FANTASIES 
: Now realize them homel! 
STRIP-A- On the phanel Whet KIND of 
GRAMS the only We 
|| | 
WHATEVER 
YOUR FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
leleJease SATISFIED 
Wr, . 
jrems Let us hear from you 
. 5000 . (718) 529-3154 
354-500 The Fee: *34.°* 


al 


tertime schussing and in- 
. Caring relat 

Send ‘honest letter. 

Photo/phone to Box 1713. 


SOMEONE SPECIAL 
DWM 6'2” wouid like to meet 
WF 40-50 who enjoys golf, 


(especially football) and is 

bisexual. intelligence and 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 
possibi io and phone 
please. 


meetings. Box 0115. 


Super Private/ Discreet! 2 
slim SWF 38D & 36D. 
Pleasure! SASE/PH BUS 


D, 
66, 89 MA., Bos., 02115. 


SWEET KRAUT 
Sturdy Fraulein mit 
impressive pecs seeks 
diatribes mit ethnic existen- 
tialist. Will provide snax. 
Please diagram yourself 

ly. Box 4059 


SWM, 27, 6'1, 150 inexperi- 
. Seeks 


rela- 


fun and possible 
tionship. Box 0213 


BIWM: 28 6ft 190ib looking 
for BI OR F. Looking for 
dancing, a. and good 
times, photo and phone PO 
BOX 14 Maiden MA. 02148. 


SWM 371 tall slim attractive, 
very clean. | am a kind 


sincere ‘ous 

who seeks WF 25-35 for a 
discreet romantic rela- 
ionship/' must be 


ive. PO BOX 8274, Salem, 
MA 01970. _ 


— 


HRNY DIVORCEE 
GAY/BI WOMEN 
MISTRESS/SLAVES 


TRANS-GENDER | 


WOMAN IN YOU! 
MON-FRI 6PM-4AM 


Very att over educ WM, sk 
charm WF equally fasc 
sexy poss of phone. Box 
Cambridge Mass 02238 


Very attr WMC, 30, She dom, 

He Bi, Sub sks same. Also 

vry attr yng WBIM. P/P. PO 

Box 403 Marshfield MA 
2050. 


Petite seductive lady 40's at 
her best sks succ marrried 
gentlemen for unhurried, re- 
laxing, pleasure, Phone or 
SASE. PO Box 9253, Boston 
02114 


Buy ! 
Call 
Get 10 


Free 


LIVE | 
PHONE 
SEX 


B Live, nota 
recording Visa / 
Mastercard 
accepted @ Call 
anytime, day or 
night & No 
personal questions 
asked @ Talk as 
long as you want 
@ No hassle. high © 
satisfaction 


617) 
536-1906 


F 
The following have been AT | 
stolen: Gibson Les Paul cus- iLBOXES 
tom, wine red #173109638. . i 
Aiwa AD3500U 3 headed 810 Franklin St. 
tape deck #130829307. B original mai 
Sansui 3900Z receiver info 
ay about these write PO Box : 33-3543 
| OCC | | 
hip. eek 
RI come 
poston 
GWM Brazilian desperately ‘ 
seeks wife for legal purpose. 
| have been in USA for 2) DALLAS TELEPHONE 
years. Please help me. Box PLAYMATES 
5049 Call our exciting playmates must be a stable character : 
and journey thruogh your in- who is also interested in ® 
Man- timate fantasies. 24 hours _‘riendship. | love tennis, 
=> | 
(A117) 
"all the lucky lady a large family. | also very 
who'll meet a SWM 43 5'6” much want to have a few wage rk 
145 in his home write Po 
4053 8325 Winchendon Mass. young men. Quincy. Box 
LETS BE FRIEND: | 
| am married, late Prepayment accepted | 
— gentle, educated, success- 
prudes sks bright fun loving , In Ma. a few days each $l 
exhibitionist SF teas into week. 
minis heels public displays of YOu are petite or medium, 
— affection for dining divorced, widowed, legally 
: seperated, one or two kids, 25-40 warm, sincere, affec- 
home. sense of humor to 
aft. noon encounters, conv Hnsme WM 40s, cin, discrt, | could help you. Let’s meet friendship and discreet rela- 
— — time for stud. or wants to submit to sexy, 8 Cotten wth ne 
poss. limited only to owel hassles or obligations. - ' 
01853 please cort for 8 days in Cancun or 
Mexico. All exp. paid busi- 
Be i not afraid of hard work or 
boats. Possibilites limited 
7 
Sucsfl W! 
coed to obde 
a With Tension. Relax by play- 
Versatile sequencer, brand PHONE to mat and can pay ropes 
let- 
tms away frm crowds. Snd 
ier ew Electronic repair of musical phone and moderately long 
Deana equipment. Tube Amp Hot- 
rodding. Low Rates. Call 
with reality seeks woman 
who is imaginative, strong- 
277-1026 sitions, ‘dance, gigs, musical 
Artist studios Live-in $350+ 
$900 key, non live-in $200, 
Send pre-paid $20 
ee peer Appr im- check or money order to: 
Successful, well-to-do prof 
WM, mid-50’s wishes to 
hygiene.|ampartofahappy meet slim, young woman, 
PE open marriage.in which we 19-30, with very good fig for 
ABA Model Management. F 
seeks well-built male models 
Florida. trip. Girlfriend (10) 
Sai has strong desire to be with — 
— —— M/F exotic lingerie, lotion, 
DIAL A novelties, publications $2.00 
HUNK 
Mar 
“Share an experience... 
ies 24 hours a day.” PHONE FANTASY 
ad eS BIWM 24 5'8 155 bright, = 
socks =< DREAMWEAVERS: 
with an exciting nice guy. - 
BOMNT.& SBMSV. 
- new to experience. Seeks 
similar experienced BIWM or MISTRESS 
GWM 25-35 for friendship, VONSULTATIONS 1 
learning. Photo and letter to Ree-Ann UPPORT FOR THE. § 
Box 1710 gets same. No 497-1102 i 
phonies please. Suzy and Leslie | 
| 
BEAUTY WHO CAN “ PICKLING ie 
togethers very. gd ikng 6 Imagination... 
brwn hair write wih | is the sincerest NO-HOLDS-BARRED! | 
tes. photo, phone. Box 245, | form of eroticism.” pa 


2 
ze 
i 


PLEASURE 
CALL 


WM 43 5’ 10”, 175, 
executive, Harvard MBA, 


of sexual gratification, 
communication. | am not 
looking for an intellectual 
giant or serious relationship. 
| am looking for a young, 
attractive, WF preferably 
18-40 with a good figur 
who is discreet, decent, and 
responsible, that can relate 
to my situation, and who will 
accept a dignified sexual 


All Occasion 
Boston's Oldest 
Escort Agency Offers 
Referrals To The 
Discrimating Executive} 


in Boston Or The 
Surrounding Suburbs. |: 


"482-0714 
“Call Us For Quality’ 
Boston, MA 


S MAN 
26, 6 ft., 170, wi. — \og in 
or outcalis. 266- 


R 
Cal 
776-8121. Chest over 54. 
Biceps 20. Waist 30. 


A 

, auburn hair 
5'6", 36c 25 35, terrific tan- 
ANN pretty-brunette 5°10", 
38c/d 26 36, statu- 
esque/shapely 


ENCORE 
ESCORT 
SERVICE 

a performance 

you'll want to repeat 
time and time again"’ 


(617) 
268-1544 


We have a wide variety of 
lovely ladies and we 
service all of Mass., N.H., 
and Providence, R.!. 


dinner, and so 24 hr. 
orth. Please, no pros, gays cash, out calls only’ 
Bo all calls verified 
¥ q 
GENTLEMEN 
. ° Satisfaction is yours with one 
AS or two lovely escorts. Erotic 
movies & Gk. avail 
FANTASTIC PHON' 
Come on, let us drive BAY BOY 
WILD!!! 
southern escort 
SH | Travis. 424-1035. 
Cherri & Lola 
INTRODUCING CLASSY CHRISTINE 
rm Escort, young, swedish, 
COUPLES WELCOME preop, clean & discreet, dom 
_ 24Hrs. sessions available, mod- 
Christina 289-8223 eling. Conv. location. Out- 
calls. 236-1503. 


You are a mature uninhibited 
woman. | am an easy-going 
35 year old white gentleman. 
PO Box 197, Beverly 
Farms,MA 01915. 


Young and attractive lady in 
both personality and body, 
fits into any social, intellec- 
tual, and recreational situ- 
ation, also deeply and openty 
sensual in every way, 

ing materiaily secure and 
interesting men. Erotic reply 
requested. PO Box 62, 
Andover MA, 01810. 


Your feeling helpless yet ex- 
cited, more feminine, more 
desired. Seekin 
woman who truly 
tied up as part of t 
relationship. 35, trie, 
professional, private, dis- 
crete. Box 0204. 


MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 
ANDI: in-Call-Escort. 
Long Raven Hair, Dark Eyed 
Beauty. All - 
plored. 289-7311. 


Micki, 
40D-27-38. Sherri, 
eyes, young 288-4820. 


ENTLEMEN 
our AS neo 
wards are tallll! Lovely and 
active Escorts availabie 
your discreet In 
and Out Calls. 584-1222 
Brand New Location 


ALWAYS READY 
good look 


LOOKING FOR 


A ROOMMATE 

Search no further. 
nix Classifieds have a com- 
plete listing of roommates 
and housemates that 
reaches the people you're 


ek 


é prenag 


tion, call 
997-9371 
Monday-Saturday 
11 am to 10pm 


BLACK WOMEN, Lovely, 
sensuous, escorts out. only, 
verified. 494-8378. 


Be good to yourself today 
and relax with a sexy preop 
escort. 720-0593. 
BODY BODY 

M Escorts outcalis only, 
bachelorette parties!!! All 
calls verified. AMX 
734-7913. 


Carol & Ann Escort Call now 
for a lovely college girl, 


FINESSE 


Sv 


All calls verified. 
Discretion assured. 
MC/VISA 


367-6635 


Danielle 
Stace 


ESCORT 
OPENINGS 


770-4049 


When the 
night comes 
alive ... 


CALL 
354-5176 


OUTCALL 
ONLY 


to experience 
the pleasure of 
an enchanting 
escort 


Escorts Needed 


Referrals 
Immediate and friendly service 
from beautiful and charming escorts 


Female 


That’s what puts the best ahead of the rest 


Discretion assured ¢ all calls verified 


Now serving all of Massachusetts * 24 hour service 


437-1751 


BACK BAY’S 
FINEST 


437-1751 
P 


12 P.M. -6 A.M. 


weil 
endwd masc. young man. 
Safe, discrete, good loc. 
247-7889. See you soon. 


Petite Chinese F 20 slim 
fun/safe. Gen men. SASE 
Bus/CD. # 4 89 Mass Bost., 
02115. 

Petite slim Dom Fi All Dom 
arts/fetishes! Equip 
Dungeon. 321-5959 wk 


BLACK PREOP 
Escort incall & out. 
267-8710 anytime, thanks 


ESCORTS 
WANTED 


New escorts 
in 
Boston! 


Apply now for 
day or evening 
positions! 
479-3965 


Kim--Tiny 19 yr. oriental 
blondes/brunettes too! 
321-5959 tlam-6pm 
wkdays. 


SILK & LACE 
Clothing/unique lingerie for 
women/men cross-d' 

Very discreet, & 
dressin 4 om. 

Storage/Clot ing. romtals. 
Make-up. via appt. only. 


Fall/Winter (Pis 
give sizes) to: Box 1088-P 
Waltham, Ma. 02254. 


SEXY-LADIES 
Outcalis only. Let us escort 
you in Bos & Subrb, open 24 
hrs, we're wating for your cali 
965-4459 


LEARN TO RE 
Stop dealing with 
immature an 
corts. | am attractive and ex- 
perienced in the art of show- 
means. 

match my 
CALL 566-3547. 


those 
es- 


MOONLIGHTING 
ESCORTS 


is seeking classy and 
sophisticated female 
escorts in the Metro 
and suburban area. A 
car and the ability to 
work with people is a 


CALL 
279-0760 


to set up appt. 


must. 


PLEASURE 

ou seek an intelligent, 
female escort, 
but have been let down by 
escort services in the past, 
look no further, we have the 
ability to satisfy your fan- 
tasies. For an unforgettable, 
discreet experience of your 
lite 789-5803. 


Receive Grk from natural 
slim Dom Ff. Toys/Didos. 
321-5959 wkdys 11am-6pm. 
Cristalle, sophisticated es- 
cort available for outcalls 


567-4714. Verifiable calls 
only. 


SEXY FULL 
Attractive pretty yng 
a@ phone call away tcalls 
only. 625.8647, 


Shapely escort for gentie- 
men over 35. 868-1424. Calli 
11:30 am til 8:30 pm. Verifi- 
cation. 


Soothing relaxing Barry 
available for escort in or out 
770-4189 Enjoy the Ex- 
perience! 


LIVE PHONE 
FANTASY 
Let your imagination do the 


SOUTHERN COMFORT: Big 
beautiful brunette will escort 
sincere gentiemen, B&D and 
S & M also available, must 


247-0395 outcalis. tatking. One of the very best 
CHANNELLE live contacts. 
n Escort 
. Escort openings . BASE. easy-going but will verity 
CURVY COED Tall, slim 22 yr 
old. 731-0138 ESCORT- IN- mameTic Sugar and spice and every- 
VERIFIED Columbus discovered Jon Ay 
a loviey Pre-op 
cort. Call 265—4781 “THE ULTIMATE” BETH & LOVELINE Galleria oe GOOD TIMES 
DIAMOND + Massage Steam JACKIE Escorts For tat specia une wen ch ESCORT SERVICE 
ESCORTS * Whirlpool « Beth, 33 — 34-24-34 locals — Outcals oy 968-7322 -be submitted for Male & Female 
ACUT ABOVE 1675 Mass. Ave. Jackie, 24 — 38-25-34 Servicing Cape Cod, Boston & Outcalls Oni publication only by Escorts 
Cambri Mon. thru Fri. surrounding areas persons 18 of incalis or Outcalls 
in calls only verified featuring no ads w 
Help Wanted 10 am-10 pm 289-0547 Deautitul white Jadies published seeking 
persons under that TOPMAN 
age. Well-built, well equipped ital- 
How many. Fantasy island. Escorts. in- ian man, escort 24 hrs., out- 
calls Outcalls 665-0482. (TALK OF THE TOWN MARGIE'S BACK: For anex. calls only 782-6303. 
ay Secpin? think of citing escort and a real good Tracy's talented 36D's! 
outcall, Noe! 1. dscpin? Come share some FANTASY LA-DEE-DA-DEE time, p.o. box 474, Dracut, gindsyblu. $°S, 118 Ibs, 
fantasies with our quali- An attractive WE LOVE TO | MA 01626 wee 
DON'T KEEP ME Dom ,andmake escort. incall, outcall, SERVING THE + ays 
‘ WAITING your private fantasy 4 self 247-1032. NEW ENGLAND AREA Massage by Kathy. Outcalis am-6pm. 
know your're out there. I've reality. Call weicome. LADY’S TREAT 
been looking for you. |know avaliable. Call Tony at 262-7626. *OUTCALLS ONLY 
N MICHELLE All occassions. Sensual 
Escort by nice pretty lady the Business Man who | ___ Escorts Needed woman of 
and probably 9AM-1:30AM only verified likes an aff call for 
things. you yearn fora _OUTCALL 489-4900 only 802-1928 
metres qualities ESCORT DAVID: HAND- to relax, need 
' CRETE: OUTCALLS: some escort =— Call Greg at 254-2293. you the TLC you've thing is done in a hurry. Well 
‘ 354-3312 for women only. Jim missing. Call 742-1777. there are that need to 
& HEATHER New! Well-toned WF, slim. be taken ike a man's 
Hello, gentle man. cassettes / coun- lovely young coede athiete sensual 22 yr oid, ‘eisure time. Come spend 
Would you like to meet a for got 321-5959 wkdays 
imagine taking a GENTLEMEN'S 
little time out from your JUST FOR YOU Sam sof STUD BOY 
— experience Attractive Ladies Available cort, incall or outcall. you ath a... 
person,» bright. 24 500-8196. We wel. doctor ordered Wehave  2am-12am. 695-2936. of lust, escort Guy. 
being with someone who | _ those realities for you in our 201-568-7614. 
— cares about private Paula, osc at 763-3542, ton poy 
Come share a few . only. Air cond., pkg YOUNG 
acaieiees tie opy to Boston area con- ARE YOU Don't delay, your 
is “sincerely yours.” w. certs including such BORED??? awaits you ter the out 
feature upcoming shows as girts in thie area a litetime call 296-1411. 
Suzanne dancers & Moody. Glues, "David “ 
modets = Roth. Journey, and to help you with your 
Outcall & incall 
247-0603 Discretion picked 569-7235 Sophisticated 
Hours | - 
nated locations, and en ! gents prefer 
route enjoy the luxury Nothing GINGERT Petite, ean. 
of a fully-service Ventur . Mes® : 
202-0188 Wam-Bpm 
stretch limousine. Nothin 4 Sat. ANGELA 
Gain HOUR LONG For incall — 
Boston’s or outcall service 
MASSA 
= 
742-0726} | | {Best Escorts| | 286-3055 
||, Newton Highlands “You've tried the rest, 
| Newton open 7 days, 9-10 now try the best.” Discretion assured 
Verifiable 965 incalls Verifiable 
l/s 424-1366 correspondence 
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ONLY THE BEST 
well endowed 18-28 t METRO" NEW. 
experience erotic and sen- Goiden Lindsey's All- “For the gentleman 
Girl American Girl with exquisite taste” 
Escort Escorts Escorts are OUTCALLS 
Frid ay seeking attractive BACHELOR 
- 
MALE AND scorts PARTIESH 
hours: 10:00 am FEMALE Fi suburban area. A 
00 am. For discreet 720-2966 Five 
of our lovely ladies @: Wendy ability to work well ei 
TRY ALLY Qa! We have the pretties ell el Ragland Blond Hair 
th tant: & on scorts, let us prove i Brown Eyes TCALL 
3860-24-36 interview appointment 
best gyng hd. PO box 383, you. ALL CALLS 
Easthampton, MA 01027. ‘ VERIFIED Biond Heir NEW HRS. : 
TRANSVEST BUSNS EXEC Couples Hazel Eyes Barbie 
Seeking Bi mantha Rache jalcome 36-24-36 Blond Hair 
employed seek J intelligent, non-professional 
Birem to share fantasy with. ons Sarah | | BACHELORETTE Meats co-ed would like to meet a 
Box 0165 ulie Chris few gentlemen of high stan- 
Beck J PARTIES dards.Please call 731-0138 
oann . also featuring (escort). 
rica Sandy} [Alex Shauna Bobbi —— 
reg Vicki : 
Shelley.....776-0830 
Live Phone Fantasy 
MC 24 hr. VISA 
enjoys happy marriage with , 
exception of a complete lack 
: 
) 
' 
= = 
= 
— — 
oy, 
uke 
= 
Let a pretty girl escort you. 
Boston & Camb. 
Outcalls only. 262-2299 
Convenient location. Avail 
247-1138 
DIAL CORRECTLY 
pe 
| 
FITNESS SPA 
EXCLUSIVELY 
The Largest and the = 
Best Club of its Kind 
in New England. 
: by females 
$5-10 off with 
this coupon i 
WANTED | 
For further | f 
Ul j 
= 
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ATTENTION 


ESCORT AND PERSONAL SERVICES 


The deadline for 
advertising in the 
Entre Nous/Escort 

Sectionis 
Wednesday at 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 7, 1986 


6:00. 


Any advertiser 

wishing to place 
an ad on Thursday 
will be charged a 


$15.00 late fee. 


No ads will be 
accepted on 
Friday. 


FREE SEX 
RECORDING 
HOT 
withoutwords! || | MISTRESSES 
1-900 
410-4444 
1-900 
410-6000 
- (718) 520-0085 50 CENTS A MINUTE 


Buy Call, Get Free 
- LIVE PHONE SEX 


® Live, not a recording @ Visa / Mastercard accepted @ Call 
anytime, day or night @ No’personal questions asked ® Talk as 
‘ long as you want ® No hassle, high satisfaction 


Discretion Assured 


24 Hours 


only 


EXPERIENCE OUR 
WORLD OF 
CLASS AND 
BEAUTY 


527-5281 


Lindsay's 
All-American 
Girl Escorts 


For the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


24-Hour Service 
throughout Massachusetts 

¢ Openings for female 
escorts always available 

¢ All calls verified. 


‘ 


CALL 


DEBONAIR 
ESCORT 


Punctual and 
Courteous Service 
Let us take you into our fantasy 


world with style and comfort 
Outcalls onl 


Serving all of New Rghsid 
“The pleasure 1s ours;” 


Discretion assured 
24 hours 


324-4971 


Positions available for escorts’ 


min. 
in Boston area 
in 
° Now also serving 
. 
ray 
A 
Gy 
f > 
if 
: 


Lv 


| most unique escort service. _ 
Featuring ele and female escorts. 


all of Mass. and — 
New area. 


We to 
your night in the Hub 
a aight! fo 


Escort 
Rokrrls 


eS If you like the 
beautiful blonds 
© of California, you will love us 
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only 


All Limousine 
Calls Escort Service 
Verified Openings Available 


ESCORT AND 
LIMOUSINE SERVICE 


Prompt and Personalized service by 
attractive female escorts for the 


discriminating male. 


“Experience our wonld of excellence.” 


1-800-225-1082 


The only referral service in Boston that offers 
toll-free calling to all their customers. 


outcalls only 9f¢ discretion assured 
MASTERCARD / VISA / AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Lincoln stretch limousines available for all occasions 
2 hours notice for airport service 
Escort openings 


Escort Referrals 


24 hr. Service 


Discretion Assured 
Outcalls only 


“Sophisticated young ladies for gentlemen 


who deserve nothing but the best.” 


891-5559 


Female Escorts Needed. 


_VISA 


Escort Referrals 


A collection of beautiful escorts 
_to please the connoisseur. 


For every occasion call 


437-0633 


Due to an increase in business, 
extra escorts are needed 


Private Collections 


e The newest concept in escort 
referral services offered. 

¢ We have what all others strive for: 
integrity, sensuality, sophistication. 

e New escorts never before in this 
area. 

¢ Outcalls only. 

¢ All calls verified. = 

e Openings for attractive 


561-0321 


‘ 


© 1986 Beer Brewed by Miller Brewing Company, Milwaukee, WI 


ike Providence’s abandoned Union 
Station, where Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany is performing Friedrich Diirren- 
matt’s The Visit through October 26, 
Claire Zachanassian is a lady with a past. 
And Barbara Meek, presiding like some regal 
yet earthy Fury over this raucous production, 
seems always to be staring straight into it. It’s 
a look back in languor, the wide-open eyes 
clouded by cigar smoke, as the “wealthiest 
woman in the world,” who has returned to 
the haunts of her youth, also confronts the 
ghost — now something of a hobgoblin — of 
her first love. Not that Zachanassian’s afraid 
of spirits: she fully intends to take one with 
her, along with the body it once inhabited, if 


3 


by Carolyn Clay 


she can just get her impoverished home town 
to give up, along with her long-ago seducer’s 
corpse, the ghost of its decency. 

Of course, there’s more to it than.that. In 
Swiss playwright Diirrenmatt’s most famous 
work (here in an adaptation by Maurice 
Valency), which was written in 1956 and first 
performed in English by Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne under the direction of Peter 
Brook, the heroine’s not just some eccentric 
Roy Rogers type who wants to have her dead 
beau stuffed. The gentleman in question, a 
middle-aged shopkeepet named Anton 
Schill, is still very much alive. Zachanassian, 
an avenging rather than philanthropic angel, 
is offering the good Bavarian burghers of 


TOWN WITHOUT PITY 


The Trinity does justice to Diirrenmatt’s Visit 


Giillen a billion marks to murder this one of 
their own, who done her wrong. And do they 
ever need the money — the once thriving 
town has fallen, with a resounding thud, on 
hard times. So it welcomes its prodigal, not to 
mention prosperous, daughter more like 
manna descending from heaven than like a 
modern Medea descending, in puffs of 
smoke, from a train. 

That, however, is where Union Station 
comes into the stage picture. Those long-time 
compatriots, Trinity Rep artistic director 
Adrian Hall and resident designer Eugene 
Lee, were rubbing their heads together one 
day, like sticks in the hope of combustion, 
Continued on page 11 
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The fame the Rose 


by David Bonetti 


Robert Motherwell, Elegy to the Spanish Republic No. 58 (1957-61) 


1969, graduating with a degree in English and 

American literature. My academic career was 
unexceptional; those were rather turbulent years, and 
the works of Thomas Hardy and the poetry of Alexander 
Pope could hardly compete with what was going on in 
the streets of Cambridge. One of the unexpected 
pleasures my university experience yielded was my love 
of art. Other than an aunt who was a Sunday painter and 
sold her landscapes in Provincetown, nothing in my 
upbringing or my family relationships predisposed me 


I attended Brandeis University between 1965 and 


to a life looking at paintings and making judgments 
about their worth. But my quadrangle was just down the 
hill from the university's art museum, and it soon 
became a familiar place to visit. A series of exhibitions 
there during the ‘60s, when the Rose Art Museum was 
New England's most active institution showing modern 
and contemporary art, led me to take the latest 
expressions of contemporary visual art for granted. 
Under director William Seitz — the first academic to 
write about Abstract Expressionism and later a curator at 
the Museum of Modern Art, as well as Frank Stella’s 


Jasper Johns, The Drawer (1957) 


teacher at Princeton — the Kose exnivitea a wiue range 
of work: a Philip Guston retrospective in 1966; an 
installation by Louise Nevelson that filled the entire 
museum; an Adolph Gottlieb show; an exhibition of 
Jackson Pollock’s silver paintings on paper; a 1969 
exhibition of Frank Stella’s new protractor paintings; a 
university-wide exhibition of Pop art (Seitz was US 
commissioner for the Sao Paulo Biennial in 1967, and the 
US entry, which he chose, traveled to Waltham); and 
retrospectives of artists from the recent past, such as 
Edward Hopper and René Magritte. By my senior year I 
found myself taking studio courses as well as Seitz’s 
seminar on “The New York School.” One spring 
weekend I hitchhiked to New York City to see the 
Museum of Modern Art’s de Kooning retrospective; later 
I wrote a garbled paper about his achievement (and 
wondered why the Rose’s superior de Kooning was not 
included). Without my even noticing (until it was too 
late), the Rose Art Museum had seduced me away from 
my intended literary career. If | had attended a 
university without an art museum,. or one where 
yellowing, overvarnished old paintings of fat Venuses 
and insipid Apollos filled stuffy galleries, | might never 
have been diverted from my chosen path; but I didn’t. I 
found the image of Rubens’s Venus actually became 
attractive when recycled by Robert Rauschenberg in his 
colossal painting that hung on the back wall of the Rose 
that fall and winter of 1967; and | found that such works 
spoke more persuasively to me than the John Barth and 
John Updike novels my friends in the English depart- 
ment were reading. 

You may wonder why this detour into my under- 
graduate past. Well, the Rose is celebrating its 25th 


-anniversary this season, and its first exhibition is 


“Selected 20th Century Paintings,” from the permanent 
collection (through November 2). The show is accom- 
panied by a catalogue documenting 100 paintings from 
the collection (slightly fewer are on display), with a brief 
essay by current museum director Carl Belz that 
succinctly traces the museum’s history and explains its 
collecting policy. In. 25 years the Rose has accumulated 
more than 10,000 works of art in all media. It is the only 
area institution that collects and shows modern and 
contemporary art exclusively, and as Belz says, “‘It is 
worth recalling that the contemporary period in art 
coincides with the founding and growth of the 
University, and the collection constitutes a tangible 
reflection of the culture within which Brandeis has 
flourished.” And I think even those who don’t have my 
affection for the Rose would have to admit that the 
exhibition — and the collection — is smashing, and that 
the current installation marks this.for the moment as the 
best collection of contemporary art in the area, a must- 
see particularly for anyone who cares about the art of the 
‘60s and ‘70s. Founded in 1948 as a secular Jewish 
university, the only such institution in the country, 
Brandeis has a constituency that extends far beyond the 
borders of New England, and important donors over the 
years have included New York City art-book publisher 
Harry Abrams (who gave a Fernand Léger that remains 
the best example of that important Cubist’s work in the 
area, and an early Max Beckmann), New York City 
collector Roy Neuberger (one of his many Milton 
Averys), Pittsburgh department-store heir Edgar Kauf- 
mann Jr. (a Juan Gris), New York art dealers Ben Heller 
and Samuel Kootz (an Alfred Maurer and an Adolph 
Gottlieb respectively), Chicago art dealer Grace Hokin 
(an André Masson), and art patrons Larry Aldrich (a 
Grace Hartigan) and Julian J. and Joachim Jean Aberbach 
(a major de Kooning and a classic Motherwell). 

But what gave the Rose its leg up on all the other local 
collections of contemporary art was the Gervitz- 
Mnuchin Purchase Fund of $50,000, which the mu- 
seum’s first director, Sam Hunter, got to spend in 1962. 
With that modest sum he purchased works by 21 
contemporary artists that on the market today would 
easily bring 100 times that amount. Hunter bought a 
Kenneth Noland and a Morris Louis, an Adolph Gottlieb 
and an Ellsworth Kelly; but it is the Pop art works he 
purchased — paintings by Jasper Johns and Robert 
Rauschenberg, Roy Lichtenstein and Andy Warhol, 
James Rosenquist and Tom Wesselmann — that center 
the collection and give it true distinction. At a time when 
local institutions and collectors held their noses over the 
plebeian stench of Pop, Hunter determined its central 
players and chose important works by them, and there is 
no better proof of the rightness of his decision than the 
current exhibition, where the paintings by Warhol and 
Lichtenstein especially stand out as icons of an era. 
Although the Larry Rivers and Al Held that Hunter 
acquired are hardly major works by those artists, and 
James Brooks has disappointed his advocates by not 
growing as an artist, Hunter hardly seems to have made 
a mistake. According to Belz, Hunter “defined the 
collection in ways that continue to define it in the 
present: within the larger field of the modern, it would 
emphasize the contemporary, including its most current 
expressions, and it would be broad in scope while doing 
so.” Belz goes on to say, “Clearly, Brandeis’ youth and 
the museum’s newness served Hunter in this instance as 
well as he served the institution; seizing the atmosphere 
of the moment and giving it substance, he was able to 
focus the collection overnight, for he was free from the 
burden of having a past.” 

The Rose Art Museum does acknowledge a past: 
historical Modernism, and a small study collection of 
many of the major figures of early Modernism, both 
American and European, is included in the current 
show. Its Léger and Beckmann, its Marsden Hartley and 
Stuart Davis are particularly fine, but it has no Picasso, 
Matisse, Mir6é, Kandinsky, Klee, Mondrian, Lissitsky, or 
Malevich. The Rose is definitely not the museum of 
Modern art Boston so sorely needs (and at this late date 
will probably never get). Although it has no Pollock, 

30rky, Rothko, Still, Newman, or Guston, it has enough 
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of the first generation of the New York School to be able 
to say that it covers that period (which coincides with its 
founding) adequately. The 1961 untitled de Kooning is as 
fresh and inspired as the day it was painted. The 
quintessence of landscape without explicit reference, it 
captures the brilliance of a Northeast summer's day by 
the sea. Motherwell’s Elegy for the Spanish Republic, 
No. 58 (1957-’61) is the real thing — a classic image in a 
series the artist has subsequently overworked. Stolid, its 
charged black forms appear ready to burst into 
passionate movement. The Rose’s Pop works speak for 
themselves — the Lichtenstein 1962 cartoon painting, 
Forget It! Forget Me! I’m Fed Up With Your Kind!, literally 
so, though a word or two about the Jasper Johns Drawer 
(1957), which illustrates how simultaneously banal and 
inaccessible Johns’s work is, might be appropriate. 
Drawer is exactly what its title says — a drawer with two 
knobs embedded ina square canvas covered with gray 
enaustic in barely differentiated all-over brush strokes. 
Drawer proclaims itself as a painting while refusing to 
disclose any other information about itself. (Open the 
drawer and its secret will be revealed?) Pop art is based 
on the quotidian, and what could be more everyday than 
a drawer? On the other hand, who has seen one covered 
with gray encaustic? Johns made a big name for himself 
with his deadpan depictions of flags, targets, and arabic 
numerals, but at heart he is an inscrutable painter whose 
work is as unknowable as the artist himself. Hunter 
might better have bought one of his popular images 
(they’re worth more today), but by acquiring this 
enigmatic painting, he brought to Brandeis the essential 
Johns, who remains a tough nut to crack. 

Just as the Rose was hitting its stride, the Middle East 
heated up; as Jewish philanthropy found other causes 
more compelling, Brandeis and its museum saw gifts 
drop precipitously. The ‘70s were a quiet time at the 
Rose: its ambitious exhibition program was cut to the 
bone, and its purchases were canceled altogether. 
During the ‘80s, however, the museum, under director 
Belz, has made something of a comeback, though it will 
probably never again have such a high profile as it did 
during its ‘60s heyday. Edward and Bertha Rose left the 
museum that bears their name an endowment, and a 
cautious game of catch-up is going on. Fifty thousand 
dollars, however, doesn’t go as far in 1986 as it did in 
1962, and Belz’s activity has had to be focused. He is 
assembling a collection of sculptors’ drawings and has 
purchased works-by Claes Oldenburg, Richard Serra, Joel 
Shapiro, and David Smith. The photography collection 
has also been receiving new attention, and photographs 
by Robert Frank and Cindy Sherman have been 
acquired. 

In the area of paintings my own feeling is that too 
much caution has been exerted. Recent acquisitions by 
Helen Frankenthaler and Lawrence (a/k/a Larry) Poons 


look like sterile conclusions to vital traditions better | 


represented in the collection by the earlier work of 
Morris Louis and Kenneth Noland. And though 
Frankenthaler and Poons are relatively inexpensive in 
today’s inflated art market, they still do not come cheap. 
The money could have been better put toward areas 
totally unrepresented at the Rose — for instance, pattern 
painting, “new image” painting, and neo-Ex- 
pressionism. I would have found something by Robert 
Zakanitch, Valerie Jaudon, Robert Kushner, Susan 
Rothenberg, Lois Lane, Jennifer Bartlett, Donald Sultan, 
Mimmo Paladino, Francesco Clemente, Enzo Cucchi, 
Anselm Kiefer, Eric Fischl, Rafael Ferrer, or Malcolm 
Morley more welcome than a tired Helen Frankenthaler. 
A sure hit, however, is a small 1982 untitled canvas by 
John Walker. The richly encrusted surface of this 
painting, which is centered on the monolithic form 
(based on Goya’s Duchess of Alba) Walker has favored 
in recent years, gives the artist an opportunity for 
painting in the same gestural, exploratory manner of the 
Abstract Expressionists he so clearly emulates. Walker's 
practice is one of the few today that keeps that tradition 
vital, and hung between de Kooning and Grace 
Hartigan, he seems right at home. 

As a result of its more modest position in the buying 
world, the Rose is also turning its attention to the works 
of local artists, a good move. But though Roger Kizik (the 
Rose’s installation person), John McNamara, and 
Alfonse Borysewicz make good additions to the 
collection, Pat Coomey and John Thornton are 
outclassed by their company in the current exhibition. 
And where are Doug Anderson and Gerry Bergstein? 

There are two acquisitions of painters associated with 
Boston I heartily agree with: early canvases by Katherine 
Porter (Palindrome II, 1974) and Gregory Amenoff (Out 
from the Point, 1978) that show us how far those two 
painters have come. The Amenoff is stiff and formal, 
almost clunky in its composition, and awkward in many 
passages. It exhibits the same, rich surface texture and 
rich color of his later, more dynamic works. Out from the 
Point is journeyman work, but work Amenoff had to do, 
and a good painting in itself. And Amenoff is important 
for what he has accomplished recently (since he left 
Boston for New York). It would be wonderful if the Rose 
could acquire a:later painting by the artist so a direct 
comparison between old and new could be made. 

Porter’s Palindrome IIis a transitional work, coming at 
a time when her grid-based painting was rebelling against 
itself as well as against the artist's own wishes and 
intentions. A basic palindrome — the X that is scrawled 
across its center can be read identically in both directions 
— it expresses the artist's frustration at the restrictions of 
her system: her X is off-center; she has left lines 
incomplete; and she has scrawled rough, colored lines 
around the edges of this somber painting in a defiant 
gesture of frivolity (I can hear her crying “Olé!” as she 
streaks on that yellow, red, and blue). Palindrome II 
reveals the artist in the process of inventing herself 
anew; it is a painting any museum would be proud to 
possess. O 


ARK MORELLI 


State of the art 


ally Greenhouse waits at Kendall: a call can keep you au courant. 


Sic transit public art 


by Kathy Huffhines 


t's mid-term time, so take out those #2 pencils and 
try this multiple choice-test. 


1) You're probably right if you suspect the MBTA is 
planning 

a) a fare increase. 

b) shuttle-bus service on the Red Line from Alewife to 
South Station and from Broadway to Quincy, with trains 
running only between South Station and Broadway. 

c) a deconstruction series reducing 10 more Red and 
Orange line stations to rubble-filled pits. 

d) a performance series featuring concerts on the 
musical saw, undercover tap dancers echoing each 
other's routines on station platforms, and puppet shows 
about creatures developing an underground civilization. 


2) In Boston’s subways, which of the following events 
will not occur? 

a) a 15-year-old will steal your wallet. 

b) a woman celebrating her birthday in public will 
take phone calls from her friends around the country. 

c) a Harvard B-school professor will offer free 
analysis of your investment portfolio. 


3) When the Red Line train arrives at Park Street 
during rush hour, 

a) you may be trampled by people entering the cars. 

.b) you may be trampled by people leaving the cars. 

c) the arriving trains may play tunes on the Chinese 
pentatonic scale. 

d) all of the above. 


4) In the new Kendall Square underground, there will 
be 

a) a subterranean branch of the F and T Diner. 

b) a subterranean branch of a yupscale eatery. 

c) a conceptual-art installation making fun of the F 
and T Diner. 

d) a conceptual-art installation making fun of the 
yupscale eatery. 


Time’s up. Please close your test booklet and put your 
pencil down. 


That answer and a token gets you... 

1) d. If Bostonians were tested on their knowledge of 
subway inconvenience due to current construction and 
their awareness of the 21 temporary-arts projects taking 
place in seven Red and Orange Line stations, they'd 
probably ace the first exam and flunk the second. If 
you've been running into musical-saw concerts, sound 
installations, or performance art in one of the stations 
you frequent, what you've encountered is Artstops, the 
temporary-arts program developed by the MBTA and 


the Cambridge Arts Council’s Arts on the Line program. ~ 


Over the next 12 months, 21 artists from the visual, 
performing, and media arts will create murals, sculpture, 
theater, puppet shows, poetry, dance, and participatory 
sound installations in the stations at Central Square, 
Kendall, Park Street, Washington (Red and Orange 
Lines), State, and Essex. 

2) c. Sally Greenhouse’s worst Ghost of Birthdays 
Past: turning 27 and spending the evening alone 
watching reruns of The Waltons. A cheerier Ghost of 
Birthdays Present: turning 33 and cozying up in a sofa at 
Kendall Square, taking calls from her 50 best friends 
across the country. That happened on September 25, 
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when Red Line commuters were invited to Greenhouse’s 
birthday-party performance event. If you add a little 
power-of-positive-thinking to Kendall Square's cliffs 
and chasms of scaffolding and gutting, you might be 
able to see the whole thing as a Neo-Geo sculpture or a 
tar-and-hardhat performance event. But it was kickier to 
hear Greenhouse play her repeating tape of birthday 
memories. There was her fourth, when she watched 
Mary Martin in Peter Pan on TV; or her 30th, when she 
shared a cupcake with her psychoanalyst. If you were 
passing by for a few minutes, you immediately thought 
of the differences between your own kid birthdays and 
adult birthdays and you got a piece of cake. “From 
Rosie’s,” said Greenhouse, “so it doesn’t have that 
authentic fantasy taste of blue and pink icing. It’s 
serious. That’s how you can tell it’s for an adult 
birthday.” When her friends called, there was another 
adult-kid contrast as they offered phony greetings to her 
answering machine, then rattled on more spontaneously 
when they talked to her. As the day wore on and the 
amplifying system went on the fritz or the phone hook- 
up began cutting people off, the circuitry snarls helped 
make the point of Greenhouse’s site-specific MIT piece: in 
adulthood, we're disappointed; in tech, we don’t 
trust. 

3) d. If you've always thought the Braintree and 
Ashmont trains lacked musical talent, you should have 
heard them on September 16 and 17. Let's just say they 
went way beyond their usual heavy-metal numbers and 
that synthpunk chart topper “Screeeeechhh!” After 
sound-installation artist Christopher Janney rigged up a 
row of photo-electric cells and reflectors across from 
each other on the southbound and center platforms, 
then wired their sensing devices to a computer and 
sound synthesizer, every southbound train that inter- 
rupted the light beams produced the notes of various 
scales. By adjusting his synthesizer knobs, Janney could 
fortissimo the oboes, pianissimo the flutes, and segue 
from the Western tonic-dominant scale to the Chinese 
pentatonic scale. Passengers who raised their hands to 
block the light beams could also set off a single tone, 
play their own melodies, or collaborate on duets, trios, 
and harmonies. One guy on the southbound platform 
essayed the Ode to Joy from Beethoven’s Ninth while a 
woman on the center platform did something that 
sounded more like the Red Sox’ Ninth. “What's this?” 
Aerobics for the subway?” one confused passenger 
asked Janney when he noticed an above-average 
inciderice of reaching and stretching. Others, wondering 
how the sound installation would react to objects other 
than trains and hands, found that its response to the 
Boston Globe was a long, dull, nasal monotone. “On the 
other hand, one guy waving a can of beer infront of the 
sensors came up with a beautifully unstudied series of 
arpeggios,” said Janney. His “Reach: Park Street” is 
scheduled for more subway performances, so you may 
meet its reincarnation as “Reach: Central Square,” 
“Reach: Essex,” or “Reach: Washington.” 

4) d. Are you looking fer the ultimate power 
restaurant? A bustling café with a supercharged trendy 
air and a contemporary, wide-ranging menu? Or would 
you prefer a conceptual-art satirization of those see-and- 
be-seen places? If your taste runs to the latter, come to 
the grand opening of “Eat Here” at the Kendall station’s 
outbound platform on October 8 at 7 p.m. (black tie 
optional; complimentary champagne and_ hors 

Continued on page 15 
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Film 


Marlee Matlin and William Hurt: growing closer thro 


ugh anger 


Ordinary 


by Owen Gleiberman 


CHILDREN OF A LESSER GOD. Directed by Randa 
Haines. Written by Hesper Anderson and Mark 
Medoff, from the play by Medoff. With William Hurt, 
Marlee Matlin, Piper Laurie, and Philip Bosco. A. 
Paramount Pictures release. At the Cheri, the Harvard 
Square, and the Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 


illiam Hurt brings his cold-fever intensity to 
W Children of a Lesser God, and you can 

certainly understand why he wanted to star in 
it. As James Leeds, a gifted and passionate teacher of 
deaf children, he speaks his words aloud and delivers 
them simultaneously in sign language (which Hurt 
became fluent in to play the part), and the effect, at first, 
is enthralling: it puts his already energized line readings 
into italics. In Kiss of the Spider Woman, what many 
experienced as the greatness of Hurt’s performance was 


Now hear the Children of a Lesser God 


really the extravagance of his dedication as an actor; 
though he wasn’t remotely convincing as a gushing, 
romantic queen — his aura of sleepy-voiced withdrawal 
couldn’t have been more wrong — there was a 
courageous purity to his impersonation, an eagerness to 
dip into his actor’s bag of tricks and delight us with how 
far he was willing to stretch. (Had Hurt been more 
believable in the part, more the soulful gay rhapsodist 
and less the coolly controlled macho in lipstick and 
turban, he wouldn't have been nearly as endearing.) In 
Children of a Lesser God, Hurt’s fanatic earnestness as a 
performer once again carries over to the part he’s 
playing. A teacher of the deaf obviously needs to know 
sign language, but Hurt turns his flickering, liquid 
motions into a form of grace; watching him, you want to 
applaud the rapid-smooth ease he’s achieved. A pair of 
hands have to work awfully fast to keep up with the 


flow of thoughts, and Hurt already has such a 
hyperkinetic delivery that his effort seems heroic. He 
turns James Leeds into a great communicator, a man 
burning to touch the souls around him and ready to use 
every tool available. Hurt pushes this role to the limit; I 
doubt another actor could have given a better per- 
formance in the part. It’s a measure of what a forgettable 
piece of work Children of a Lesser God is that even he 
wears thin. 

According to my press material, the New York theater 
critics greeted Mark Medoff’s stage play (which won the 
1980 Tony for best drama) as “winning, joyous, witty, 
touching, thoughtful, brilliant, and accurate,” not to 
mention “filled with love, understanding, and passion.” 
Well, the film isn’t quite that bad. Heart-wrenchers from 
Johny Belinda to The Miracle Worker have cued us to go 
into dramas about the deaf ready for gobs of sentiment 
and uplift, and this revamped version, with the Medoff 
script rewritten by Hesper Anderson and directed by 
Randa Haines (who did the TV incest drama Something 
About Amelia), is a surprisingly dry affair. Instead of 
sentimental devices, it offers antisentimental devices — 
acerbic twists and unexpectedly resilient characters, all 
there to ensure we're not dragged through the deaf 
version of the Jerry Lewis telethon. Deaf people (at least, 
those who’ve been that way from infancy) neither need 
nor deserve our pity, in part because they have no 
concept of the sounds they can’t hear. And lest that title, 
Children of a Lesser God, put you in a mawkish mood, 
the film’s ferocious heroine quickly dispels it. Sarah 
(Marlee Matlin), beautiful and all pent up inside, is a 25- 
year-old graduate of the Governor Kittridge School for 
the Deaf, the serene, countryside institute where James 
has come to teach; now, she works there scrubbing 
floors. Many of the students are only partially deaf, and 
a number have learned to read lips and even to speak 
aloud. Sarah, on the other hand, is completely deaf, and 
also proud, angry, neurotically restrained. She doesn’t 
deign to speak; her bold, embittered silence is her badge 
of honor. She communicates entirely in sign language, 
yet she’s so intelligent, with so many feelings swirling 
around, that her hand signals come tumbling out in a 
furious blur, suggesting the motions of a savagely 
inspired orchestra conductor. (Her command of profani- 
ty is awesome.) It’s no wonder James is enraptured at the 
sight of her. She’s radiant — glowing with unspoken 
emotion. 

Newcomer Marlee Matlin (who in real life is hearing- 
impaired) is a streamlined Debra Winger look-alike, 
with a fiercely sensual stare and a jawline that’s a work 
of sexy, porcelain perfection. Matlin creates a character 
without saying a word, and she gives Sarah dimensions 
— ambiguous edges. As James begins pursuing her, first 
in an innocent, professional way (he wants to be her 
savior/teacher) and then by declaring that he’s fallen in 
love, you expect to see the compassionate man of the 
world unlock the soul of the withdrawn naif. Something 
very different happens. As an adolescent, Sarah was 
anything but innocent. She took on the neighborhood 
boys one after another (back-seat sex was their common 
language), and now she’s enraged at herself for having 
indulged her desires at the expense of everything else. 
She’s an extreme version of the woman who’s grown 
disgusted with impersonal sex, yet she’s romantically 

Continued on page 11 


The not-over-the-hill gang 


by Steve Vineberg 


TOUGH GUYS. Directed by Jeff Kanew. Written by 
James Orr and Jim Cruikshank. With Burt Lancaster, 
Kirk Douglas, Charles Durning, Eli Wallach, and 
Alexis Smith. A Touchstone release. At the Charles 
and the Circle and in the suburbs. 


tracks across a table strewn with memorabilia of 
gangland as Hollywood portrayed it in the ‘40s 
and ‘50s — guns, bits of Damon Runyon-style clothing, 
shot glasses. And there, in the midst of all these 
souvenirs, are photographs of the young Burt Lancaster 
and Kirk Douglas as they looked in pictures like The 
Killers and Out of the Past and I Walk Alone (their first 
film together, made in 1947) — brash, incredibly 
handsome, with faces so fresh that the print doesn’t 
seem dry yet. In Tough Guys (a comedy), Lancaster and 
Douglas play Harry Doyle and Archie Long, lifelong 
buddies who emerge from serving 30 years behind bars 
for a legendary train robbery and try to adjust to the 
straight life — and a world that’s changed beyond 
recognition while they were in prison. It’s a daring idea 
for these actors, not because they’re playing men of their 
own age (Harry, like Lancaster, is 72; Archie is 67, just a 
little shy of Douglas’s actual 69), but because, with the 
credits reminding us how great they used to look on 
camera, and how much pleasure we derived from those 
muscular early performances, we don’t want to see a 
movie about dear nervy oldsters who can’t shoot straight 
anymore. The good news is that this movie isn’t Going in 
Style: both actors look trim and strong — you don’t 
doubt for a minute that they can wear the suits they 
brought into jail in 1956 without popping a button. The 
film is shaped so that Harry and Archie earn your 
affection with a combination of physical resilience and 
horse sense that leaves most of the other characters at 
the starting gate. The bad news is that Douglas and 
Lancaster make the director, Jeff Kanew, and the writers, 
James Orr and Jim Cruikshank, look bad too: they 
deserve a ~wech classier vehicle than the one the 
filmmakers have supplied. 
It’s not just the actors’ superb physical condition you 


Tt ough Guys has a tantalizing opening. The camera 


respond to. In the past six years Lancaster has hit his 
stride, turning out some of the best work of his career 
(Atlantic City, Cattle Annie and Little Britches, Local 
Hero) and performing with regal ease. He was a peacock 
in his younger days; the hammy, lightly narcissistic glow 
he gave off in movies like The Crimson Pirate, Sweet 
Smell of Success, and The Rainmaker was the keynote of 


his charm. But he isn’t playing for the camera anymore. 
He’s settled into an assurance so internal that nothing he 
does seems rehearsed — he always seems to be playing 
himself (in the best sense). Harry’s parole officer sends 
him to a retirement home where the guests are treated 
like naughty preschoolers and served bland, tasteless 
food; Lancaster conveys Harry’s disgust and the strength 
of his spirit in something as simple as a slow walk across 
the lobby or a sidelong glance he throws at one of the 
employees. And Douglas, whose flaw as an actor in his 
later years has been reckless overstatement, gives a 
controlled performance with a number of comic grace 

Continued on page 12 
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Senior service 


No Surrender: Alienation once again 


by Charles Taylor 


NO SURRENDER. Directed by Peter Smith. Written 
by Alan Bleasdale. With Ray McAnally, Mike 
Angelis, James Ellis, Mark Mulholland, and Bernard 
Hill. A Circle Releasing Corporation release. At the 
Nickelodeon. . 


Hudson, who became the great white hope of 

the commercial British cinema with the hugely 
successful (albeit moribund) Chariots of Fire and then its 
great white elephant with Greystoke and Revolution, 
certain English filmmakers have been seized by waves 
of ambition — perhaps too much ambition. I’m talking 
not about lovely, controlled pictures like Mona Lisa or A 
Room With a View but about My Beautiful Laundrette. 
Not content to stick with its story of how a Pakistani clan 
used the system to their own advantage, screenwriter 
Hanif Kureishi threw in a love story, a father-son 
conflict, and comments on English racism and com- 
merce, until the movie was struggling to contain all its 


A fter watching the flameout of director Hugh 


Mike Angelis, Bernard Hill, and Joanne Whalley: uncivil war 


themes. The result was alive, involving, and impeccably 
acted, but also without a center. 

In tone, No Surrender couldn't be more different from 
Laundrette — it's a fanged, vitriolic farce; but here too 
the director (Peter Smith) and screenwriter (Alan 
Bleasdale) introduce a promising situation and then drag 
in so many subplots and diversions that it lies 
unattended and undeveloped: An opening title informs 
us that we're about to see “A normal night out (these 
days),” and the scene opens on the afternoon of New 
Year’s Eve in dreary Liverpool. Sitting in a deserted 
depot is a grizzled old man in a scraggly beard and grimy 
overcoat. Clutching his bottle, he might be a forgotten 
wino, and he’s soon approached by a well-dressed man 
of stouter build but roughly the same years, whom he 
greets with cries of “Billy! Billy!” and then a host of 
reminiscences. Unmoved, the newcomer asks the man 
what he wants. It turns out both are Northern Irish 
Protestants who fought the Catholics together 40 years 
earlier. Billy McCracken (Ray McAnally) has moved to 


Liverpool, and though he still heads up the Irish Orange 
Lodge, he says he’s left the violence of the past behind 
him. When grizzled Norman (Mark Mulholland), who's 
remained a terrorist all these years, explains that he’s on 
the run, Billy refuses to help. Reminded that he would 
have offered assistance back in the old days, Billy says 
sharply, “I would’ve done a lot of things once. I'll stay as 
lam.” Billy, who looks prosperous and healthy, delivers 
the statement with an unshakable calm. But that’s 
broken when the old terrorist (a glint of calculation 
stealing into his eye) mentions that he knows the 


whereabouts of Billy's daughter, who has moved back to. 


Northern Ireland and married a Catholic activist. 
Shaken by this apparent threat, Billy agrees to shelter 
Norman until he can reach his contact in Liverpool and 
get safe passage out. 

This first scene is a tight gem of acting, writing, and 
directing. At once tense and funny, it promises an 
examination of how the battles of youth return to haunt 
old age. But before too long the intrigue of the scene is 
lost in the shuffle. As leader of the Orange Lodge, Billy 
has the job of supervising the annual New Year's Eve 
outing for pensioners and their spouses. He’s booked 
them into the Charleston Club, a seedy dive undergoing 
some turmoil of its own. The newly hired manager, Mike 
(Mike Angelis), arrives to see a Mercedes pull up and a 
roughed-up man thrown out of the back seat and into 
the club. Mike’s repeated poundings on the door 
produce only a surly appraisal from the club’s bouncer 
(Bernard Hill), who slides open a slot in the door and 
says he’s never heard of him. When he’s finally 
admjtted, he has to deal with a staff that doesn’t seem to 
know what's going on and a line-up of totally 
inappropriate talent, including an incompetent punk 
band, a swishy comic and his boyfriend, and a nervous; 
bumbling magician (Elvis Costello in a brief, funny 
cameo). And that’s nothing compared to what's about to 
happen. It seems that the former manager (the chap we 
saw being hustled from the Mercedes for dipping into 
the till) has planned a going-away catastrophe for the 
club’s gangster owner. He’s booked not only Billy's 
Orange Lodge for the evening but also a rival group — 
the Catholic pensioners they've been warring with for 
years. What's more, he’s informed the Catholic group 
that the evening is to be a costume party, with the 
winner to receive a 10-day cruise. When Mike threatens 
to walk out of this mess, he’s given a glimpse of the 
former manager, who's now tied up in the back room, 
his face covered in blood from having his teeth ripped 
out, one by one. 

Appalled to find themselves under the same roof, the 
two groups shower each other with abuse, and the 
Catholics (who are served dinner first because the club’s 
Catholic waitress is determined to keep the Protestants 
waiting) pelt their rivals with half-eaten scraps of food. 
Bleasdale and Smith deserve credit for not getting 
sentimental or falsely sympathetic about old age. 
Indeed, with this lot, there’s nothing to get sentimental 
about. They’re a group of sour, bitter old fools who've 
spent so long nurturing their hatred that the old wounds 
haven't just not healed — they’ve been kept festering 
anew. Liverpool is the perfect setting for this film, since, 
like the pensioners themselves, it’s shabby and 
dilapidated but refuses to die — probably out of spite 

Continued on page 12 


Trailers 


RAONI 


hese days, the jungles of South America teem 

with liberal Western filmmakers expiating guilt. 

Anyone observing native fauna there might 
overhear such calls of the wild as “Hey, don’t plant your 
tripod on that python!” spoken by filmmakers Werner 
Herzog (Aguirre: The Wrath of God), John Boorman 
(The Emerald Forest), or Roland Joffé (the ready-to-be- 
released The Mission). Powerful as these films can be, 
they often end up overshadowing the natives’ stories of 
paradise lost and found — giving the Indians second 
billing in a tragedy that belongs to them, and not to the 
explorers and lost boys played by Klaus Kinski or 
Charley Boorman. 

Raoni, Jean-Pierre Dutilleux’s documentary, unveils a 
reality that’s stranger. than paradise. Shot under difficult 
circumstances in the Amazonian rain forests, it can’t 
match The Emerald Forest’s' elaborate harmonies 
linking the Guarani Indians with their jungle or 
Aguirre’s fateful plotting, but Carlos Saldana’s 
widescreen images often accomplish something more 
unnerving: they conjure up the alien depths of dreams. 
In the first shot of the Mekronoti, a cloud of pale-green 
butterflies hovers in front of Indian warriors whose 
lower lips are stretched into saucers by inserted lip plates 
and whose penises are painted that same butterfly 
green. Like the lepidoptera, the Mekronoti hover in this 
or that scratched-out clearing, then move on as the 
Brazilians mow down their jungle at the rate of 60 acres 
a day. In The Emerald Forest, every Indian has a perfect 
body, a smiling face, and a nine-to-five schedule of 
‘swimming and singing under waterfalls. In Raoni, even 
the butterflies are unsettled and unsettling — and every 
shot of bathing children is matched by a shot of 
Mekronoti faces thrust into honeycombs, licking and 
gobbling, indifferent to the swarming bees. Under these 
powerful contrasts, Marlon Brando’s narration presents 
the gentle/fierce tribe as a bunch of flower children and 
puts forth the simplistic notion that Mekronoti rituals 
(Divorce there is very easy ”) reflect the beliefs of every 
nonwhite culture. 

When Brazilian authorities begin clearing the 


Mekronoti’s land to make way for a cattle station, we see 
the tribe turn to its canny chief, Raoni. A man asks that 
the filmmakers be killed as a warning to all whites. “If 
we kill them,” says Raoni, showing a surprising grasp of 
the power of PR, “they won't be able to tell the world 
about our problems.” Quickly arranging a visit with 
another tribe that’s been virtually wiped out by 
tuberculosis, flu, and other viruses they’ve caught from 
Europeans, he encourages Dutilleux to film his journey 
to Sao Paolo and his efforts to make Brazilian officials 
guarantee his tribe’s boundaries. When he tours through 
Sao Paolo’s forest of concrete high-rises, wearing pants 
and a shabby jacket instead of his feathers, his lip-plate 
clamped shut in exasperation, the jarring surrealism of 
Raoni’s situation captures the sense of injustice that 
Europe’s nondocumentary filmmakers have either dis- 
torted or sentimentalized. At the Harvard Film Archive, 
the Carpenter Center, on Friday and Saturday, October 


10 and 11. 
— Kathy Huffhines 


CARAVAGGIO 


hen it comes to making hysterical pop 
W biographies, the British writer-director Derek 

Jarman is like Ken Russell without a sense of 
humor. Caravaggio, which has something to do with the 
life of the famous artist of the late 16th and early 17th 
centuries who brought a startling new psychological 
realism into Italian painting, has a ménage a trois, ersatz- 
Fellini masques, gay beefcake models, a scene in which 
a couple employ a handful of gold coins as an 
aphrodisiac, and anachronistic images of motorcycles, 
typewriters, and waiters in penguin tails, but it’s not a 
camp debauch — you don’t giggle. (The movie isn’t 
titillating, either.) Jarman wants you to take it all 
seriously. He’s structured the film as a series of 
flashbacks from Caravaggio’s deathbed, where the artist 
(Nigel Terry, who played King Arthur in Excalibur), 
hugely successful but suffering from inner torments you 
don’t fully understand even after the picture’s over, 
sleeps fitfully, worrying his loving mute assistant 
(Spencer Leigh), who tends him while we have to suffer 
through the musings of his fevered mind — dense, 
somber, semicoherent erotic-philosophical meanderings 
that make constant mention of some male love object 
we've never seen. (We do meet him, near the end, but 


both his identity and his relationship to Caravaggio 
remain a mystery.) 

As a screenwriter, Jarman’s hopeless — listening to 
that florid voice-over and Caravaggio’s ill-tempered 
commentary on why he strives to achieve verismo in his 
work is like drowning in bad adolescent poetry. And as 
a director, he’s perverse. The strategy of staging scenes 
from the life of a celebrated painter as a collection of 
tableaux is one of those obvious art-and-life ideas that a 
filmmaker with any editing sense would never even 
consider, because it opposes any forward movement. 
The result is pretty much what you'd expect — a silly, 
pretentious movie that’s hell to sit through. 

The story hinges on Caravaggio’s attraction to a 
muscular, fair-haired brute, Ranuccio (Sean Bean), 
whom he pays extravagantly to pose for him. A simple, 
passionate fellow, Ranuccio communicates his burgeon- 
ing sexual feelings for his employer by stabbing him in a 
friendly knife fight and then allowing Caravaggio to 
smear blood over his face and kiss him on the mouth. At 
first his lover, Lena (Tilda Swinton), resents the artist's 
increasing claim on his affections; but the more money 
the painter squanders on the two of them, the weaker is 
her resistance to the omnisexual lifestyle he’s begun to 
catch them up in. Soon she becomes the mistress of 


‘Scipione Borghese (Robbie Coltrane, Bob Hoskin’s 


buddy in Mona Lisa, here sporting a false curly 
moustache and vandyke). At the height of the decadence 
somebody drowns her, and because Borghese is an 
Italian aristocrat and the pope’s nephew, it’s Ranuccio 
who’s sent up for murder. 

Nigel Terry, who has a fascinating face full of deep, 
expressive furrows, does nothing but brood and peel his 
eyes wide open in a demented leer that’s supposed to 
denote artistic commitment. The scenes of him painting 
are preposterous: he paces across his studio, scrutinizing 
his models as if he were waiting for them to hurl 
thunderbolts of inspiration into his forehead, then 
strikes a toreador pose and attacks the canvas with 
sharp, knifelike strokes. Jarman’s artsy-cartoon notions 
of suggesting period are even worse. When the century 
turns (an event that prompts more philobabble from 
Caravaggio), all the characters suddenly appear in 
mannerist costumes, as if fashion had been changed by 
papal decree. I couldn’t help thinking of the Woody 
Allen line: “Hurry up or the Renaissance will be here 
and everybody will be painting!” At Copley Place. 

— Steve Vineberg 
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Nicholas Martin-Smith and Doreen DiSanza: squeezing grief, betrayal, and relief into six lines 


by Skip Ascheim 


EDMOND, by David Mamet. Music composed by 
Robert Mitchell. Directed by Paul Dervis. Set 
designed by Sandra Heffley. Lighting by Karen 
Davis. With Nicholas Martin-Smith, Doreen Di- 
Sanza, Kevin McCarthy, Jacqueline Grad, Floyd 
Richardson, Mike Allard, Jomo, Beth Goldman, Bill 
Tivenan, Jennifer Rosenberg, Cheryl Lorraine, Jane 
La Francesca, Adele Hars, and Greg Hill. At the Alley 
Theatre, Thursdays through Sundays through Octo- 
ber 25. 


acking the sustained character conflict of 
L American Buffalo and Glengarry Glen Ross, 
Edmond (which premiered in 1982) is not major 

Mamet. Even so, this bleak morality play in 23 compact 
scenes uncoils with a whiplike sting, and the Alley 
Theatre's production cuts deep, if not all the way to the 
quick. Playwright Mamet's cynical vision here takes the 
form of a series of archetypal contemporary urban 
nightmares in which society's skin of cultivated attitudes 
is peeled back, leaving raw souls pining for comfort — a 
balm the playwright offers only at the cost of one’s 
freedom. 

- Edmond is a Manhattanite in his 30s who has come 
down with the quintessential midlife disease. In the first 
scene, a fortune teller, tantalizing him with twin 
delusions (exaggerated self-importance and a doctrine of 
predestination that obviates personal responsibility), 
goads him into seizing the reins of his runaway life. 
After this symbolic ego baptism, we see Edmond sitting 
at home with his wife. No sooner have the couple begun 
a conventional domestic discussion about a broken lamp 
than Edmond informs his uncomprehending mate that 
he’s leaving — for good. Not to be outdone, she throws 
him out. He repairs to a bar, where a more experienced 
outcast clues him in (“You need to get laid”) and steers 
him to a Times Square sexpit. There a bar girl, promising 
sexual favors, hustles him for $20 drinks, and the 
bourgeois-walleted Edmond can’t get past the ripoff to 
the jerkoff. Next he tries a peep show, where again he 
argues with a girl over money and departs unfulfilled. 

Edmond’s carnal quest becomes both grimmer and 
more comical. At a “health club” he must decide 
whether to pay the admission fee by cash or credit card; 
once upstairs with the “masseuse” (having elected cash), 
he finds himself short of the funds required for her 
special services — and she doesn’t take plastic. At the 
whore’s suggestion, he leaves in search of a restaurant to 
cash a check, but on the street he gets into a brawl with 


a cardsharp-and-shill team and loses his wallet. 
Staggering into a hotel for help, he encounters a desk 
clerk who won't even tell him whether the pay phone 
requires a dime for a dial tone. In rapid-fire stages, 
Edmond’s alienation escalates and his civilized veneer 
falls away. On a subway platform he tries to start a 
harmless conversation with a woman bystander (the 
author's gift of irony dazzles here: Edmond’s line is “I. . . 
I'm not making conversation”). When she freaks out, he 
loses it, deluging her with a vintage-Mamet tirade of 
invective. Later, having acquired a knife in a pawn shop, 
Edmond turns the tables on a (black) would-be mugger, 
whom he beats savagely while spewing out all the 
virulent racism bottled up in his liberal gut. . 

Edmond’s inexorable degeneration into psychopathic 
killer is accomplished according to the strict logic of 
thwarted passion, and with Brechtian economy. In fact, 
the play is so deliberately Brechtian in structure that it 
almost reads like a parody. Moreover, it’s impossible not 
to be reminded of Woyzeck, Georg Biichner’s brooding 
and brutal 19th-century expressionist tragedy. Like 
Edmond, Woyzeck is driven to the edges of society and 
sanity, and he ends up committing a murder that’s the 
obvious model for Edmond’s. These allusions lend 
Edmond a formal architecture inhospitable to empathy. 
Director Paul Dervis has other ideas, though, most of 
which serve to disguise the play’s dramatic lineage — by 
padding the skeletal script with extra characters and 
improvisatory chatter out of Method-acting warm-ups 
and by tainting Mamet's cold and arbitrary causality 
with workaday motivational clues. 

In the subway scene, for instance, before Edmond tries 
to speak to the woman, Dervis has an obvious masher 
sidle up to her and mutter “Nice tits,” so as to “explain” 
her subsequent reaction to Edmond. When the 
cardsharps see cops coming and scatter in disarray, they 
(tell me another) leave on the sidewalk some bills that 
Edmond picks up, incurring the enmity they later visit 
on him. An extra tableau following the murder shows us 
the victim being discovered, interrupting Mamet's 
staccato jump from the crime to mock-repentance at a 
Bowery mission. And again, the quick transition 
between Edmond’s subway explosion and his run-in 
with the mugger is interrupted by an ad-libbed entr’acte 
in which the mugger and a friend make plans to meet for 
“a game” later. This gratuitous humanizing dilutes the 
power Mamet achieves with his abbreviated but .dead- 
accurate strokes of speech. And the last scene is given a 

Continued on page 15 
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BOOKS 
Father 
nose best 


by Jimmy Guterman 


FREUD AND HIS FATHER, by Marianne Kriill. 
Translated by Arnold J. Pomerans from the German. 
Norton, 294 pages, $18.95. 


oor Jeffrey Masson. I know it feeds into their 

narcissism to pity megalomaniacs who have 

provoked their own diminished reputations, but I 
can’t help it anymore. In 1984, Masson’s The Assault on 
Truth: Freud’s Suppression of the Seduction Theory split 
psychoanalysis in two, just as it was intended to. Masson 
did this by championing a Freudian theory that Freud 
himself had abandoned — and by claiming that Freud 
was consciously and unconscionably duplicitous in the 
abandonment. Early in his career, Freud developed what 
he called the seduction hypothesis to explain his 
patients’ “hysterical” symptoms, theorizing that the 
origins of these conditions lay in early-childhood sexual 
traumas. But in the late 1890s, he chose to believe that 
these memories were in fact mostly fantasies — and he 
developed the concept of the unconscious to explain 
why those fantasies existed and persisted. Masson’s 
contention, which was founded on strong research that 
does not necessarily lead to his conclusions, was that 
Freud abandoned his seduction hypothesis and ‘‘dis- 
covered” the existence of the unconscious as a result of 
his friend and colleague Wilhelm Fliess’s blatant 
malpractice on a shared patient. Masson’s theory had 
enormous implications. More than anything else, it 
suggested that the origins of psychoanalysis as we know 
it are shrouded in fraud. Some in the field — for the most 
part, the more radical and more feminist, who by no 
coincidence include those who do the most clinical work 
with abused children — vocally supported Masson, but 
most of the psychoanalytic community either shrugged 
him off like a housefly or unleashed vicious, knee-jerk 
attacks. 

The two most disturbing elements of the assault on 
Masson were its mindless vindictiveness and _ its 
widespread refusal or inability to discuss the relevant 
research. Masson's personality became the only issue 
anyone wanted to consider. Of course his excellent 
research was shot in the foot by his own lust for 
publicity. But noone ever claims, for instance, that Jim 
McMahon is less of a quarterback because he mouths off 
whenever microphones are within shouting distance. 
The focus of the attack, Janet Maicolm’s skimpy In the 
Freud Archives (reprinted verbatim from her New 
Yorker character assassination — oops, profile), con- 
cerned itself more with how Masson acted in an 
expensive Berkeley restaurant than with what he found 
in Freud's desk. Sure, Masson acts like a self-promoting 
jerk. But at least The Assault on Truth had new, relevant 
material, no matter how unpalatable the man’s actions 
or how simpleminded his conclusions. 

In a nutshell, those conclusions were derived from his 
short-lived work (under the auspices of frazzled torch 
bearers Anna Freud and Kurt Eissler) at the Freud 
Archives, where he discovered long-lost letters (from the 
mid-1890s) from Freud to Fliess, the most important of 


which detailed the sad story of one Emma Eckstein. 


Until The Interpretation of Dreams earned him substan- 
tial notoriety after 1900, one of Freud’s greatest 
professional desires was to be recognized as a practi- 
tioner of hard science. In Fliess, an ostensibly respect- 
able physician, he saw an opportunity for a collabora- 
tion that would win acceptance for himself and for 
psychiatry. In late 1894, he sent Eckstein, one of his 
patients, to Fliess for surgery; he hoped that this would 
cement their professional and personal relationships and 
lead to his triumphant re-entry into the world of science. 

The problem was that Fliess was as muddled a 
theoretician as he was incompetent a surgeon. Fliess 
postulated that all “hysterical” diseases had their origin 
in the nasal cavity, and so he operated on Eckstein’s nose 
to cure her neuroses. Unfortunately, he neglected to 
remove more than a meter of gauze from her nose. This 
oversight nearly cost Eckstein her life. When she was 
returned to Freud, her face erupted in a blaze of blood. 
Freud's description, in his letters, of the gauze’s violent 
expulsion makes it clear how aghast and terrified the 
incident left him. Soon after, his letters begin to refer to 
Eckstein’s bleeding as caused by delusions and not by 
Fliess’s incompetence. Here’s where theory starts. 
Masson claims that, in order to preserve his friendship 
with Fliess and protect the doctor’s reputation, Freud 
developed the concept of the unconscious to explain the 
bleeding. It’s a flawed, much-too-simple theory, but it 
sure is a provocative one. 

The can of worms Masson thus opened stunk through 
all of psychoanalysis. To most in the field, he was a 
hopeless crank, but a few researchers appreciated the 
raw materials he had uncovered and began to develop 
more-workable theories from them. They treated the 
Freud-Fliess letters with the proper mix of respect and 
constructive incredulity. Unfortunately, Marianne Kriill 
is not one of them, 

Kriill unleashes her attack on Masson in the 
“Foreword to the American Edition” of Freud and His 
Father. “| am sorry that Jeffrey M. Masson's book ... 
came out if America before mine,” she writes, and that’s 
true. She intends to be provocative and shocking but 
comes out merely dull. Freud and His Father will not be 


f 


anywhere near the sensation The Assault on Truth was. 
Kriill is mad at Masson.because she has been scooped. 
Her credentials for writing the far-reaching book she 
wants Freud and His Father to be are not suspect, but 
they are surprisingly sparse. She has a degree in 
sociology (what kind the publicity material doesn’t 
reveal, which may answer the question), is the author of 
Schizophrenie und Gesellschaft, and teaches at Bonn 
University. That's it. This is not to be elitist and suggest 
that only accredited psychologists or psychoanalysts 
have a right to delve into Freudiana. But maybe they’re 


the only ones who have the ability to psychoanalyze 


Freud — which is what Kriill is trying to do. She operates 
from a family-systems perspective, a paradigm in which 
interactions between family members determine an 
individual's personality. Kriill’s psychobiographical re- 
search into Freud’s early years, a time period about 
which, more than a century later, we still know far too 
little, attempts to shed light on why Freud repudiated 
the seduction theory. Her answer is to be found not in 
the case of Eckstein but in an unconscious covenant 
Freud made with his father, Jacob. 

Nearly everybody in psychology has a pet theory. But 
like most pets, Kriill’s is both difficult to restrain and 
impossible to comprehend fully. She contends that 
Freud’s abandonment of the seduction hypothesis — the 
crucial event in the development of psychoanalysis — 
grew out of his suspicion that his father masturbated. 
This is as cretinous and misleading as, say, Elaine 
Dunphy’s assertion in her Elvis and Gladys that Colonel 
Parker’s hold on Presley was due to Vernon Presley's 
check-forgery conviction. Kriill’s research isn’t bad — 
much new information is presented here concerning 
Freud's youth and his relationship with his father — but 
her conclusions are so far out in left field that they're not 
even in the ballpark anymore. She peppers her book 
with unsupportable assertions like “Since we do not 
know how his [Jacob’s] parents, grandparents, and 
parents-in-law reacted to this change [in his religious 
observance], we can only assume that Jacob had bitter 
struggles with them, or even that he broke with them.” 
In other words, Kriill suggests, since no one else can 
refute my theory, I must be right. 

The prose clunks as hard as the logic: “Freud’s 
arguments in Moses and Monotheism, and especially in 
his last thesis on the relationship between Christianity 
and Judaism, are laden with meaning.” (So they are, but 
that sentence is devoid of it. Let's be fair, though: some 
of the leadenness of the book’s prose may be the fault of 
translator Pomerans.) Sometimes whimsy takes over: 
“Things would have been much easier for Freud had he 
been a Christian.” (Sure, and things would have been 
much easier for Malcolm X had he been white.) Even 
worse, though Kriill is certainly not the first (or the 
thousandth) to do so, employing the tools of Freud the 
theoretician to destroy Freud the person is monu- 
mentally lazy and wrongheaded. She manufactures 
Freudian explanations of Freud’s dreams to “prove” that 
she is right and Freud is wrong. Freud and His Father is 
an irrelevant work masquerading as a revolutionary one 
— Kriill’s attempts to show that the emperor has no 
clothes reveal only the nakedness of her own argu- 
ments. Her research adds to the pool of knowledge 
from which future theoreticians can draw, but her 
conclusions should put her in the laughing stocks next to 
Masson. Maybe they can tease and thumb their noses at 
each other while they're being pelted by their own 
rhetoric. 


Start the Resolution 


by Lisa F. Hillyer 


esolution, an hour-long work created and per- 
formed at Mobius last weekend, is the result of a 


collective effort by Scott deLahunta, Marian - 


Chang, Pamela Newell, and Laura Friedman. Collective 
choreography stands out from the mainstream of 
American-made art, which generally bears the stamp of 
an individual and reflects that emphasis in American 
society at large (not to mention Western culture since 
Cimabue and Giotto). Even in so-called collaborations or 
the more recent multimedia performance-art pieces, 
creators are differentiated according to their contribu- 
tions. The egocentricity inherent in choreography, as 
well as in other arts, has been dealt several blows since 
the ‘50s by such dance mavericks as Merce Cunningham 
and Yvonne Rainer (and more generally by the artists in 
the Judson Theatre movement between 1962 and ‘64). 
Cunningham submerged the visibility of his ego (in his 
choreography) by stringing together sections of dance in 
random fashion; phrases would be ordered by computer, 
or by throwing the I Ching. The triumph of chance over 
individual will, along with the Brechtian dissociation of 
juxtaposed elements (music, dance, visual art), made the 
work of Cunningham and musician/compatriot John 
Cage markedly different from the dances of Martha 
Graham and Doris Humphrey, each of whose pieces 
revolved around a personal weltanschauung and theory 
‘of movement. Rainer tried to submerge not only the 
dynamics of the personal ego but also the theatrical 
dynamics associated with egocentrism, She said’ no to 
the theater as performance space, no to technique, no to 
phrasing, to musical accompaniment, to lights, to 
playing to the audience, to performance-heightened 
energy (projection). 

But collaborative choreography is still rare. Exceptions 
include some early things from Pilobolus and the work 
of Jim Coleman and Therese Friedman (though this 
incorporates duets of which each could be said to create 
an individual part). Group improvisations occur spon- 
taneously, conflating process and product. But though 
Resolution may have begun as improvisation, as 
performed last weekend it was a studied, meditative 
piece that explores themes of illumination and reflect- 
ion. Literally this has to do with the extraordinary use of 
the inexpensive but effective lighting plot; figuratively 
with the way the dancers act as mirrors, foils, or shadow 
images for one another. 

The square box that is Mobius’s space, in Fort Point, 
was lit by bare lightbulbs as well as aluminum-shaded 
bulbs (such as those photographers use) that were set up 
to yield cones of light facing different directions. When 
Pamela Newell stands in back of Marian Chang, both 
tucked into a protective corner created by a black 
rectangular box standing against the upstage wall, 
different lights are brightened and dimmed individually. 
Shadows graze the dancers from different angles, 
lengthening and diminishing like a sweep of fingers over 
their bodies and faces. The changing of the light suggests 
movement even while the dancers are still; the lights 
become dancers. When Marian Chang reaches up 
toward a dimming bare bulb hung from the ceiling, hand 
and bulb are, for a moment, two equal forces. It is no 
longer clear whether shadows are cast by hand or by 


Clara Ramona: a vivacious and sexy Carmen 


light, whether illumination is a passive revealing or an 
aggressive spray of light. Light and dark meet in a gray 
middle range, and it is here that you find the mood of the 
piece. Even the costumes are simple shirts and pants in 


' combinations of white, black, and gray. The heads of. 


deLahunta and Friedman are black-capped, Pierrot 
style. 

When Friedman drapes a large sheet of paper over 
herself, you first see it as a brittle, unyielding shell in 
which her flesh and bones become its secret armature. 
But when she brings her paper sculpture in front of a 
light, she is revealed inside as a gray, polymorphous 
shape. After she steps from beneath the paper, it stands, 
surprisingly, on its own, retaining the imprint of the 
wrinkles wrought on it by Friedman's activity. (The 
etching of recent history is, fortunately, unknown to 
human skin.) The presence of light, physical or 
intellectual, reveals that what appears to be solid may 
actually be layered. 

Throughout, the movement, though carefully 
articulated and clearly edged, has a murky, aqueous 
dynamic. Arms and torsos divine the space around the 
body (the kinesphere) as spherical, and when all four 
dancers cluster together, their movement often describes 
an upward spiral. Each snakes an arm around his or her 
own neck, as if it were animated with autonomous 
power. The other hand leashes the wrist and draws it 
down, the fingers of the captive hand rippling like 
seaweed responding to a current. And as they walk, the 
dancers’ feet so deftly roll from heel to toe that walking 
becomes a caressing of the floor. DeLahunta’s feet 
exquisitely differentiate each nanosecond of a step. 
Tendon by tendon the nervous impulse of the will to 
move, to gain ground, travels visibly. The brushing 
sounds of the feet, and particularly the crinkling of two 
long stretches of paper manipulated by Pamela Newell 
and Marian Chang, take on the tonal qualities of rushing 
water. The crinkling of the long sheets also sounds like 
laughing paper. In the dim light the sounds become 
palpable in a kind of sensory crossover. You feel what 
you hear, hear what you see. And boundaries blur in 
other ways in Resolution: individuals are subsumed in 
the greater whole (as is mostly the case in ensemble 
work), light and dark blend so that it is difficult to define 
this place as light or dark, or the glass as half-empty or 
half-full. Movement and stillness share a common 
denominator of dynamics and become like each other. 
That dynamic is slow and lightly weighted, and it 
contributes to the sense that this is a private world the 
latitude and longitude of which are defined by the four 
dancers. 

* * 

The Ramon de Jos Reyes Spanish Dance Theatre is at 
its best when performing flamenco dancing with live 
music. The material the company excerpts from 19th- 
century operas is historically important in the evolution 
of Spanish dancing, but it suffers from the problems that 
dance excerpts typically have — there’s no easy way to 
establish character credibility, maintain plot continuity, 
render the nature of relationships, or stimulate much 
sympathy. It doesn’t help that such excerpts are usually 
performed to recorded music — in this case abysmally 
aired over a crackling PA system in John Hancock Hall. 

Last weekend the company presented its two-act 
flamenco ballet version of Bizet’s Carmen. The ballet 
revolves around four central characters. Carmen, a flirt, 
has won the heart of the cattle rancher Don José, but she 
becomes attracted to Escamillo, a bullfighter new to 
Seville. Meanwhile, Micaela, another village woman, 
loves the infatuated Don José. The story, along with 
Bizet’s impassioned score, has inspired film directors 
from Godard to Saura, as well as an intense, abbreviated 
Lincoln Center performance directed by Peter Brook. 
Unfortunately the de los Reyes production is an 
ungainly series of scenes that fail to gather momentum, 
generate sympathy, or get beyond the most superficial of 
character delineations. Some scenes are embarrassingly 
sentimental and obvious, as when Carmen (Clara 
Ramona) and Escamillo (Juan Antonio de los Reyes) 
yank each other's clothes off and throw their arms up 
triumphantly after rolling on the floor. When the men 

enter on “horseback,” you hear a ridiculous recorded 
cloppity-clop-clop. The production is most solid when 
the company has a reason to dance flamenco style — 
and almost any congregating is reason enough. Two 
competitive dances for Escamillo and Don José have the 
real-life de los Reyes brothers’ feet stamping and flicking 
through some tricky rhythmic parlays. In a simple but 
highly effective dance for the village women, the 
rhythms are expressed by their sweeping their brooms 
across the floor. Ramona is a vivacious and sexy 
Carmen, and Amalia Giménez (Micaela) dances as if her 
feet were on fire. Of the younger men in the company 
Faustino Rios is the undoubted star, yet he dances very 
little in this production — a disappointment. It’s the 
ensemble pieces, done to live flamenco music patched 
together with selections from Bizet’s score and music 
composed by Felipe Campuzano, that are the highlight 
of the show. And since the rhythms, the footwork, and 
the body carriage of Spanish dancing have so much 
inherent expressiveness, you naturally want the rest of 
this full-length flamenco ballet to achieve the same 
level. The company is already proficient at producing a 
variety show of dances with profound or entertaining 
character. What it needs now is the meahs to put them 


together. 
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Pesce, Mann, Hausman, and Holmes: tracing order in fractured relationships 


Mann enough 
tuesday’s child grows up... 


by Jimmy Guterman 


44 oices Carry,” the first single by ‘til tuesday, 
V was a jarring introduction to the Boston 


quartet — and that was true even if you 
were one of the two or three rock fans on the continent 
who didn’t see the voguish video that helped it into 
Billboard's Top 10. A mid-tempo lament over a rotted 
carcass of a romance, it sported a lush synthesizer lead 
line that brought it up-to-the-pop-moment, and it 
cascaded into a sly hook that lingered. Singer/bassist 
Aimee Mann sang the number dripping tired defiance, 
giving the illusion of fighting back as she sank into her 
sorrow while Joey Pesce’s impenetrable wall of synths 
sealed up her self-constructed prison. On paper this may 
read like music-by-numbers cynicism, but on record it 
sounded like an articulate dissection of lived-in pain. 
The band wasn’t able to maintain the uneasy balance 


_ of that initial hit on last year’s Voices Carry: the 


narrative resignation of the title track curdled into 
amorphous moods of refined self-pity that barely 
bothered to sketch stories. “Looking over My Shoulder” 
and “No More Crying” were wry examinations of 
heartbreak’s consequences, but songs like “Love in a 
Vacuum” and “Winning the War” were clinical and 
whiny. The studied hesitation in Mann’s voice suggested 
she was elevating psychological abuse in romance into a 
raison d’étre, and a bitter, compressed one at that. It 
didn’t help that Pesce’s too careful synthesizers sounded 
prefabricated, or that guitarist Robert’ Holmes had to 
struggle his way up to a lead line. 

But that was last year. The new Welcome Home (Epic) 
reveals an unexpected capacity for tracing order in the 
fractured relationships that remain the staple of Mann’s 


writing. Only two cuts, “David Denies” atdye-Lovers’ 
Day,” drag the band back to defeat, though the eight 
other songs ‘also address romantic entanglements. 
Holmes’s atmospheric guitar, a humble refinement of 
‘70s art rockers Bill Nelson and Phil Manzanera, asserts 
itself; Pesce’s keyboards are used more for coloring than 
for overwhelming leads. Mann is singing and playing 
bass with less whine in the vocals, less failed-funk slap- 
and-pop in the instrument. The key, however, is 
drummer Michael Hausman, who wants to sound like a 
lively machine and mostly does. 

A> deliberate snare shot by Hausman announces 
“What About Love,” the single that begins Welcome 
Home. The band slips into a light, even groove as 
disembodied samples of Mann’s voice set the am- 
bivalent mood. She apes Chrissie Hynde’s husky ballad 
tone (it’s a determined replication, but agreeably casual) 
as she outlines the situation: the relationship is in 
danger, the singer’s guard is forced up, the unhappy 
ending seems unavoidable. As .the second chorus 
unfolds, Holmes lets his guitar pick up the tale. For the 
first three-fourths of his solo, he plays his lines slowly 
and quietly, all precision and deliberate taste. Then, as if 
brought out of a trance, he veers from his willfully 
repetitive lines, skids to the bottom of the fretboard, and 
scratches out a possible escape route, Mann can’t hear it 
when she returns, so she brings the number to its 
inexorable conclusion without scanning for an exit sign. 
She doesn’t refer to herself until the last line’s clincher: 
“What about me?” And then the song collapses into a 
one-note fade; the end hangs like, well, a question mark. 

It sounds as if Mann's well-publicized romantic bliss 
had been good for her professionally as well as 
personally — not in the sense that her writing has been 
influenced by Jules Shear’s, but in the commonplace 
sense that work is often more fun and productive when 
one’s home life is serene. Suddenly she knows what she 
wants. There’s a relaxed attitude to most of the songs on 
Welcome Home (she wrote six numbers and cowrote the 
other four): a feeling that the hard times of the moment 
are transient, even a stubborn optimism that was 
unimaginable on last year’s model. “Will She Just Fall 
Down” isn’t merely the friendliest song ‘til tuesday have 
recorded; the tale places Mann in the unfamiliar role of 
protector of a shy younger friend or relative. “And on 
her birthday I'll get a watch to keep her time/And I'll 
stay up with her when she forgets to wind it,” she sings, 
and the band’s staccato’ backing permits her to provide 
the solace she spent most of Voices Carry yearning for. 
Cynics will no doubt hear the song’s sentiments as hip 
posturing, though such a reading ignores the fine catch 
of pathos in Mann’s uneasy voice. 

The disinclination of ‘til tuesday to get more physical 
than a steady sway certainly limits their tempos, but 
producer Rhett Davies (he did Roxy Music’s Avalon) 
advances the songs at as brisk a pace as they can 
manage; there is an undertow of inevitability that keeps 
the reflective cuts from dragging, as they did on Voices 
Carry. Davies's production deserves a.good deal of the 
credit for the advance that Welcome Home represents: 
he takes the tools digital recording allows and uses them 
on all the instruments — including Mann’s voice. It is 
true that she couldn’t otherwise deliver full-throated 

Continued on page 15 


The kindest month 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


here’s usually not much classical music in 
i September — most schools haven't had time to 
prepare concerts, the BSO hasn’t returned, the 
visiting celebrities haven't started to pour in. But this 
season swung to life early, with some of our most 
unpigeonholable musicians demonstrating their ex- 
traordinary thoughtfulness and versatility on some of 
their most stimulating programs. 

Take Fenwick Smith, whose musical interests range 
from standard symphonic repertoire (he’s the BSO’s 
second flute) to contemporary music (he’s been a 
member of the Boston Musica Viva for 10 years) and 
chamber music (he’s also in the Melisande Trio and the 
Boston Chamber Music Society). At his New England 
Conservatory faculty recital last year he unveiled his 
serious studies in early music by playing duets (and 
holding his own) with one of our most accomplished 
Baroque-flute players, Christopher Krueger. This season 
marked his 10th annual recital (September 12), and as 
usual it was not the usual flute concert. Very little of the 
music — all French — was familiar, though his 
collaborators certainly were. His pianist, not the typical 
second-fiddling accompanist, was Randall Hodgkinson, 
Smith's long-time colleague in the Musica Viva (and in 
the BCMS). There was also BSO organist James David 
Christie — but not on the organ, on the ondes martenot 
(that creepy cross between an electric piano and a 
theremin). Smith’s Baroque partners were no less (and 
no fewer) than the entire Boston Museum Trio: Daniel 
Stepner, Baroque violin; Laura Jeppeson, gamba; and 
John Gibbons, harpsichord. When was the last flute 
recital you heard in which there was a movement of 
music written for no flute at all but rather for ondes 
martenot and harpsichord? 

This was the last movement of a most peculiar work 
that was receiving its American premiere — and possibly 
its first complete performance ever (Smith’s informative 
and lucid program notes are in themselves almost worth 
a trip to one of his concerts): Charles Koechlin’s L‘album 
de Lilian, book two, Opus 149 (1935), his tribute to the 
now forgotten movie star Lilian Harvey. Eight musical 
vignettes — a three-movement suite for solo piano, a 
four-movement section for flute and piano, and a 


concluding ‘‘Sicilienne de réve” for that aforementioned 
bizarre pairing — all represent scenes from her life and 
career. “Le voyage chimérique,” the last of the flute- 
piano duets, depicts a fantasy trip — over land and 
under water — from Europe to Hollywood that ends 
with a skewed harmonization of ‘The Star-Spangled 


Joseph and Anthony Paratore: their turn at bat 


Banner” before the piano tolls Koechlin awake from his 
dream. 

The first part of Smith’s program celebrated 20th- 
century composers. He began with two undiluted 
masterpieces for unaccompanied flute: Debussy’s 1913 
Syrinx, in which — for a change — the gorgeous range of 
colors and dynamics served to illuminate the structure as 
well as to seduce the listener; and Edgar Varése’s richly 
cryptic Density 21.5 (the title refers to the specific gravity 
of platinum — the metal of Georges Barrére’s new flute, 
for which Varése composed this piece, in 1936). Smith 
played those startling key-clicks (“used here for the first 
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Cyndi Lauper doesn’t 


by Joyce Millman 


How unusual oe she want to og 


yndi Lauper’s quadruple-platinum 1983 She’s So 
Unusual may have spawned more hit singles 


than any other debut LP and won a few. 


Grammys, but statistics aside, it’s just a campy, 
overproduced collection of shrewdly chosen songs. It 
flails in a dozen disparate directions, from technopop to 
torch song to vaudeville shtick, the link being Lauper’s 
self-consciously quirky, often hysterical. oversinging. 
Lauper is a media sweetheart and a household name and 
face, and she may be unusual (would your mom think 
she’s so adorable if she weren’t?), but she sure ain't 
unique. She gets off some tart quips, she has a 
sentimental streak a mile wide, and she has an ear for 
covers — but then so does Bette Midler. She has a nutty 
fashion sense, a kooky persona, and a voice that sounds 
like a touch-tone phone with the hiccups — but then so 
does Lene Lovich. 

Her new and long-awaited True Colors (Portrait) was 
supposed to be the record that would prove 
Laupermania was more than a passing fad. It was 


supposed to justify (or at least explain) her canonization 
as one of the pre-eminent liberal voices in rock, a notion 
that had a little to do with She’s So Unusual but more to 
do with numerous print and TV interviews which 
revealed that beneath her rubber-faced, Olive Oyl- 
voiced ditziness, she’s intelligent, politically aware, and 
a self-avowed feminist. But her hiding such admirable 
attributes under a ditzy fagade hints — perhaps 
unintentionally — at a lack of faith in her listeners’ 


_ capacity to accept an overtly intelligently and politically 


aware pop star. Like her shameless courting of the male 
‘teen audience by cozying up to the jingoistic and ugly 


ritual of pro wrestling, it betrays an overriding desire to 
-be everybody's friend. Like her choosing to come off om 


a giddy, precocious, presexual child rather than a 

up woman (she was widely applauded as the g: pil t to 
Madonna’s bad girl), it smacks of an unwillingness to 
risk offending anyone. 

_ And so does True Colors. You can catch glimpses of 
the more somber record that producers Lauper and 


not Lauper’s tendency toward vocal excess) of She’s So 
Unusual has been toned down. Still, when you consider 
that the follow-up record was so long overdue, it seems 
curiously rushed and directionless, tricked up rather 
than thought out. The majority of the 10 songs top a 
plush synth base with sludgy, misterioso guitars, 
recalling the icy-artificial dance-pop melodrama favored 
by Top 40 cold fishes like ‘til tuesday and Don Johnson; 
but it’s all wrong for a singer of Lauper’s warmth. Most 
shamefully, True Colors settles for that old stardom- 
validating shortcut, cameos by high-profile pals like the 
Bangles, Billy Joel, Pee-wee Herman, and Aimee Mann 
that are sometimes pointlessly intrusive (the Bangles’ 
overmiked harmonies on “Change of Heart’’), some- 
times spotlight-stealing (Joel’s doo-wop backing vocals 
casting ‘Maybe He'll Know” in the retro-camp image of 
his “The Longest Time”). Sure, Lauper has some charm- 
ing, perky moments (her soaring whoa-whoas on 
“Maybe He'll Know,” for instance, sweetly recall the 


_ wobbly operatics of Frankie Lymon or Rosie and the 


Originals), but they're like condiments without a meal. 
It’s only when Lauper gets the chance to sing about 
her favorite subject — nonconformity — that True 
Colors approaches the put-up-or-shut-up second album 
it should’ve been. One of the claims it shuts up (maybe 
for good) is that she’s an all-around singer-songwriter 
rather than just an imaginative interpreter; two of the 
three songs she didn’t write, the title track and Marvin 
Gaye’s “What's Going On,” are the cuts that most 
forcefully articulate her concerns. Anyway, Lauper’s 
value lies in her role as a sympathetic big sister 
reassuring listeners that it’s okay to be weird, a 
sentiment she expressed most nobly on She’s So 
Unusual in her overhauled cover of Robert Hazard’s 
“Girls Just Want To Have Fun.” “Girls” was often read as 
a feminist anthem, but it was farther-reaching than that; 
Lauper could have retitled it “People Just Want To Have 
Fun” because in her hands it’s nothing less than a 
celebration of free will — we have so little time to be 
ourselves “when the working day is done,” her version 
suggests, why waste it indulging a lover's possessiveness 
or conforming to someone else’s narrow idea of social 
acceptability? Her cowritten defense of masturbation, 
“She Bop,” in which the former Catholic schoolgirl gets 
her revenge on the Church, also asserted that no one has 
the right to regulate (or legislate) individual sexuality. 
Lauper sends her listeners another be-yourself 
message in the lovely wafting title ballad of True Colors 
(written by Tom Kelly and Billy Steinberg, who also 
wrote “Like a Virgin’). Full of Crayola imagery (“I see 
your true colors/And that’s why I love you/So don’t be 
afraid to let them show/Your true colors are beaut- 
iful/Like a rainbow’), ‘True Colors” shimmers as a 
folkish oasis, with its acoustic guitar, tambourine, 
congas, and discreetly humming. synths, amid the 
album’s parched dance pop. But the song also reveals 
Lauper’s, well, true colors as never before. With her 
voice teetering between teary ‘little-girl! whispers and 
vaulting soprano wails, Lauper sounds uncannily like 
pioneering oddball-chanteuse Rickie Lee Jones singing 
Ladies.of the Canyon-era Joni Mitchell. New-wave bag- 
lady shmatas and high-tech squeaks aside, Lauper is 
Continued on page 13 


time,” he writes authoritatively) as haunting inter- 
ruptions (as Varése must have wished), not just as a 
mechanical gimmick. The inevitable bird song was 
Olivier Messiaen’s daring and difficult Le merle noir 
(‘The Blackbird”), a veritable aviary aria or chirping 


concerto. And to honor the BSO’s other distinguished - 


French guest last year, Smith concluded the first part 
with Pierre Boulez’s first published piece, Sonatine 
(1946), into which the composer threw every wind 
player's ultimate tongue-twisting nightmare, and out of 
which Smith drew an energetically witty musical 
exercise. 

The Baroque half was as thoughtful and revealing as 
the modern. Jean-Marie Leclair’s E-minor Flute Sonata, 
Opus 1 No. 6 (1723), was a surprisingly serious, even 
mournful piece in the faster sections of which the flute 
shone with particular prominence. And the French 
Baroque zephyrs blew with exquisite elegance through 
the Rondeau (légérement) of Couperin’s wonderful 
Sonade “L’Impériale” (1725). Smith’s Baroque playing 
was even more confident than it was last year, and in all 
the pieces he proved yet again to be both a virtuoso and 

.a superb chamber musician, knowing that he who serves 
the music best so serves himself. 
* * 

Anthony and Joseph Paratore are notorious baseball 
fans, but they give new meaning to the term “double 
play.” Last season, the Boston-born-and-bred duo-piano 
team, after years of playing in the musical outfield, slid 
home for their official Boston recital debut (enough of 
this baseball metaphor?). If there were reservations 
about that concert, they were that the content was too 
lightweight and that the Falcone pianos didn’t respond 
to their nuances of touch. At this year’s concert 
(September 27 in the Charles River series) no such 
charges could be leveled. The pianos were first-rate 
Steinways, and the program was both ambitious and 
surprising. 

The Paratores led off (oops!) with the rarely heard 
Brahms Sonata in F minor, Opus 34a, for two pianos 
(1863), better known as the Piano Quintet, which it 
became the following year (after having already been a 
string quartet the year before). Brahms was right. 
Although the two-piano version has a kind of unforced 
simplicity and clarity and none of the potential for 


scraping and clawing that the Quintet has in the wrong - 


hands, it needs the variety of mingled strings and 
keyboard and the heroism of the solitary piano emerging 
from the thickly textured strings. It was good to hear this 


version, but the Paratores sounded more dutiful than 
persuasive. Their ensemble playing — as always — was 
a marvel, and there was at least one passage of quiet 
searching near the end of the first movement. But their 
dynamic level expanded only at climaxes, and the 
performance, like the work itself, struck me as too 
neutral, too monochromatic, and too long. 

Ravel’s Ma Mere I’Oye Suite (1908), however, has 
always seemed more appealing in its original piano four- 
hand version than in Ravel’s own later and more 
glamorous orchestration. The Paratores played with 


Andrew Rangell: knowing the score — and more 


such unimaginable delicacy, they seemed not to be 
touching the keys but breathing on them. The high notes 
— at the very edge of the keyboard — glittered in “The 
Little Imp” movement; the pagoda in “The Empress and 
the Pagoda” seemed made of Chinese ice cubes; “The 
Magic Garden” was laceworked with strings of light. A 
dazzlement! 

Finally, there was Barték’s 1937 Sonata for Two 
Pianos and Percussion, in which the Paratores joined by 
Dean Anderson and Jeffrey Fischer (what a good habit 
this stage-sharing is becoming). I used to think this work 
was among the most forbidding written in this century, 
but without seeming technically glitzy (another pitfall), 
it emerged as an attractive, compelling piece. What | 
used to hear only as prewar angst I now also hear as 
Hungarian folk songs and dances, with a shiver of 
menace. Nature surfaces both whimsically and ominous- 
ly in the second movement, and general festivity reigns 
at the end. This performance especially impressed me 
with Bart6k’s economy. Compared to contemporary 
composers with their standard arsenal of exotic per- 
cussion instruments, Bartdk is practically a minimalist: 
drums, cymbals, triangle, and xylophone to make such a 
variety of noises. And oh yes, piano — as both keyboard 
and percussion. The innate Paratore refinement and 
rhythmic sensitivity proved ideal for a piece that can get 
as explosive or merely glittery as this one. It gives them 
sex while they give it class (to paraphrase Katharine 
Hepburn on Rogers and Astaire). This was a dashing 
performance of unflagging exuberance and musicality 
that also managed to find its way into Bart6k’s darker 
corners. 

* * * 

Surely few musicians can match pianist Andrew 
Rangell for ambitiousness this year. He’s scheduled 
seven free Sunday-afternoon concerts in the Peabody- 
Mason series at Sanders Theatre in which he'll play all 
32 Beethoven sonatas (remaining concerts on November 
2 and 30, February 1, March 15, May 3 and 31). He started 
(September 28) with three early works — No. 10 (Opus 14 
No. 2); No. 8 (Opus ‘13), the Pathétique; and the large- 
scale No. 3 (Opus 7) — one middle — No. 24 (Opus 78) — 
and one late — No. 30 (Opus 109) — a heavy menu. A 
sign of ing,seriousness, and quirkiness, came at the end, 
after, his ptanning performance of the 109. Although this 
was the fingest program in the entire series, he told us, 
there was Still an encore that he wanted us to hear: the 
“special and prophetic” first movement of Opus 101, 

Continued on page 14 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, OCTOBER 7, 1986 


PICK UP YOUR STREET SHEET 
EVERY WEEK AT ANY: 


WBCN’S MOST PLAYED SONGS 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
1 1 Walk This Way RUN D.M.C. 
2 2 In Your Eyes PETER GABRIEL 
3 3 Wild Wild Lite TALKING HEADS 
4 4 You Can Call Me Al PAUL SIMON 
5 5 Love Walks In VAN HALEN 
6 6 Stuck With You HUEY LEWIS & THE NEWS 
8 7 What About Love? ‘TiL TUESDAY 
10 8 Fall on Me REM. 
"1 9 Amanda BOSTON 
12 10 Emotion in Motion RIC OCASEK 
13 11 Take Me Home Tonight EDDIE MONEY 
14 12 True Colors CYNDI LAUPER 
= 13 Don't Get Me Wrong 
15 4 A Matter of Trust BILLY JOEL 
16 5 DAVID LEE ROTH 
17 16 Eye of the Zombie FOGERTY 
8 v7 It's You BOB SEGER & 
THE SILVER BULLET BAND 
19 18 To Be A Lover BILLY IDOL 
20 19 Heartbeat DON JOHNSON 
21 20 Land of Confusion GENESIS 
22 21 Love is the Hero BILLY SQUIER 
23 22 Somebody's Out There 
24 23 Jungle Boy JOHN EDDIE 
25 24 Jumpin’ Jack Flash ARETHA FRANKLIN 
- 25 Good Music JOAN JETT 
& THE BLACKHEARTS 
28 26 Dream NEIL YOUNG 
29 27 You Make Me Fee! NEW MAN 
0 28 Tokyo Storm Warning ELVIS COSTELLO 
& THE ATTRACTIONS 
31 29 Freedom Overspill 
32 30 * GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 
33 31 No More “! Love You's” THE LOVER SPEAKS 
34 32 The Future's So Bright 3 
| Gotta Wear 
3 33 Let My People Go Go THE RAINMAKERS 
36 34 Get it On THE WOODENTOPS 
7 35 Your Own Song 
38 % You Give Love A Bad Namé BON JOVI 
39 37 Cry For Love IGGY POP 
40 3 Welcome to the Boomtown DAVID & DAVID 
~ 39 Walk Like An Egyptian 
- 40 Breakdown JASON & THE SCORCHERS 
WBCN’S MOST PLAYEDLOCAL MUSIC 
1 Tiger, Tiger SCRUFFY THE CAT 
2 Troubled Sleep SKIN 
3 Hollywood CHAIN LINK FENCE 
BOSTON’S MOST PURCHASED ALBUMS 
1 1 Back in the High Life STEVE WINWOOD 
2 2 Forel * HUEY LEWIS & THE NEWS 
5 3 Slippery When Wet BON JOVI 
4 4 True Blue MADONNA 
3 5 Dancing on the Ceiling LIONEL RICHIE 
9 6 Break Every Rule TINA TURNER 
- 7 True Stories TALKING HEADS 
7 8 Top Gun (Soundtrack) VARIOUS ARTISTS 
10 9 Raisin’ Hell RUN D0.M.C. 
6 10 The Bridge BILLY JOEL 
19 11 Graceland PAUL SIMON 
8 12 Eat 'Em and Smile DAVID LEE ROTH 
= 13 True Colors CYNDI LAUPER 
11 14 Life's Rich Pageant REM. 
13 15 Control JANET JACKSON 
20 16 Revenge EURYTHMICS 
17 17 Press to Play PAUL McCARTNEY 
- 18 Eye of the Zombie JOHN FOGERTY 
16 19 The Monkees — Greatest Hits THE MONKEES 
12 20 PETER GABRIEL 


BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
ARETHA FRANKLIN Arista 


Selected by Milo Miles, Boston Phoenix Music Editor 


Surface Static 
1)Two of Hearts’’ — Stacey Q 
2)Girl Can't Help it’ — Journey 
3)"The Next Time | Fall” — Peter Cetera with Amy Grant 
4)25 or 6 to 4" — Chicago (hate is better the second time around, too) 
5)"‘Dreamtime” — Darry! Hall 
a — The Art of Noise with Max Headroom (now this is entirely computer- 
genera’ 
7)"I'l Be Over You" — Toto (the most consistent shitmakers of the decade) 
8)''Take Me Home Tonight" — Eddie Money 
9)"Everybody Have Fun Tonight" — Wang 
ha Each Other (Friends and Lovers)’ — Ei Rabbitt and Juice Newton (look out Steve 
ai 
Grumbling Under 
1)"Tasty Love’ — Freddie Jackson 
2)What Does It Take (To Win Your Love)" — Kenny G 
3)""Goin’ to the Bank” — Commodores (to cash in or take out an emergency loan?) 


ngel 
5)""Amanda" — Boston (sorry, but isn't anybody else appaiied that indeed this does argue 
time has stood still on radio since 19757?) = 


Jumpin’ Jack Flash 


Prix 


and record 


DAVID LEE ROTH: 
PEOPLE KNOW THE GAME 
HE’S PLAYING 


ccording to David Lee Roth, one of his 

bodyguards told him, while he was still 

the voice of Van Halen, “You ought to do 
this one, Dave” as they listened to “California 
Girls” one afternoon at the beach. Roth yelled, 
“That's it!” with the deep satisfaction only the 
crystallization of career direction can provide. He 
did cut “California Girls” (“We packed up our shit 
immediately”), with background harmonies from 
Carl Wilson and Christopher Cross. And it 
appeared on Crazy from the Heat, Roth's beloved 
and ridiculed, smartly produced 1985 gold EP, the 
basis for his encyclopedic “Dave TV” video of 
“Just a Gigolo.” But then, talk is one of the man’s 
talents. One journalist compared Roth’s interview 
manner to Ella Fitzgerald’s scatting (“Jammin’, 
brother-man, on the pure beam of inspiration’). 
Chatting about the Sex Pistols in a recent 
interview, Roth said “I sensed a kinship with them 
right away, even if the haircuts were all wrong.” 

You wouldn’t want to’ emphasize Roth’s humor 
at the expense of everything else, though. Eat ‘Em 
and Smile (Warner Bros.), Roth’s new, Top 10 solo 
album, and the first to be released after his much- 
bruited break from Van Halen, is dedicated to 
making this year’s Van Halen seem like last year’s 
Foreigner — all fat radio rock. On Eat ‘Em and 
Smile, Roth whams the pop ball back into his 
former band’s court: his record sounds like old 
Van Halen, and not like “Jump” or “Panama” or 
“Hot for Teacher,” those lightweights. I get a kick 
out of this strategy. 

Old Van Halen, nourishing to the ears as bits 
and pieces of even the most ancient of it is, was 
what David Lee Roth and his ex-band strove to 
overcome, or grow out of. They’d had a gold-to- 
platinum audience since “Dance the Night Away,” 
these hard-rockers’ earliest link to their own 
California rec rooms and driveways, but by the 
time 1984 appeared in late 1983, they were clearly 
out for some kind of a longer, more ambitious run. 
They were going to become Zeppish art-rockers, 
further pushing and exploring Eddie Van Halen 
and the band’s music — a proven winner through 
everyday-awesome technique — in the manner of 
1981’s promising Fair Warning. Or they were 
going to continue the jump into recombinant pop 
heavy metal, further pushing and exploring Roth’s 
sense of babes and feathers. What they did 
become, with 1984, was mostly the latter, and it 
was Eddie Van Halen on “Jump,” playing a 
conquering synth with the phrasing and attacks of 
a lead guitarist, who made it all go. Roth was just 
Roth, sustaining the band’s interest in pop from 
1983's covers-filled Diver Down by encouraging it 
to reimagine time signatures, hooks, and solos 
with a rhythm section that could contain Eddie 
and still move. 

Now come the invigorating tracks of this roots 
record, on which producer Ted Templeman has 
kept the sound clean and redirected inward, not 
unlike the thorny surface of Run-D.M.C.'s Raising 
Hell. Guitarist Steve Vai — late of Frank Zappa 
and, more recently, PiL’s remarkable Album — 
appears here in the role of Eddie. On “Yankee 
Rose,” the current hit single that kicks up more 
dust on the radio than on the turntable, Vai travels 
up a whole step from a note, then skedaddles 
down the scale in about the time it takes to flick on 
a light switch; toward the end of the number he 
alternates this execution with some ferociously 
accented 4/4 flares. (Still, his playing here, 
accomplished and registered as it is, can remind 
you of Todd Rundgren doing one of his note-by- 
note transcriptions of “Good Vibrations.”) “Shy 
Boy” is slick, hold-onto-the-furniture metal, very 
rootsy for Roth now. And going for a swamp 


groove where orchestration or melody isn’t 
necessarily needed, ‘Ladies’ Nite in Buffalo” is a 
standout; not surprisingly, Roth performs like a 
real entertainer knee-deep in fake funk. He should 
get away from the beach more often. On “Big 
Trouble,” after drummer Gregg Bissonette and Vai 
pound through “Elephant Gun” as if they meant 
it, he does abandon surf-and-shore. Roth yowls 
out narration that goes one-on-one with the 
syncopations before he ascends to this record’s 
climactic grip: “How many times have you said to 
yourself/I feel like a yo-yo.” 

Eat ‘Em and Smile is a sharp record, but it’s not 
sharp enough. On what now shake out as generic 
Dave numbers — “Goin’ Crazy,” the one cut 
where a pinging synth modem drowns out Vai; 
“That's Life,” with its garrulous horns; a bungled 
“Tobacco Road’ — Roth sounds committed and 
all, but they’re still drab; he can’t quite kick his 
formula into gear. Even the fun moments here 
don’t sound as if Dave said “ That's it!” and then 
made good on the lovable light bulb in his head. 
They sound as if he said, “ That better be it!’’ And 
sometimes it just isn’t. 

— James Hunter 


(David Lee Roth will perform at the Worcester 
Centrum on October 5 and 6.) 


CAMBERWELL NOW: 
NOISY GHOSTS 


f you’re one of the too many pop fans who 
don’t believe noise is sometimes the most 
beautiful diadem in ‘the universe, you're 
probably also one of the too many who never 
heard the turn-of-the-decade British industrial- 
collage band This Heat. On their two indie-label 
import albums, working from a base that mixed 
Kraftwerk pulse repetition, Soft Machine jazz-rock 
minimalism, and the kind of random-sound 
experiments pioneered by lab-coated London 
improvisationists AMM, the trio forged some of 
the most humane and least tedious metal-machine 
music on record. They set spaghetti-Western 
guitars against Pygmies-of-the-Ituri-Forest 
drumbeats, distorted no-wave guitars against 
electronic syncopations, Miles Davis “Black Satin” 
guitars against what sounded like a barber's razor 
moving toward your ear. Coffee cans were rattled, 
basses pulverized, surrealistic words thrown at 
you like rocks, tapes looped, tracks jigsaw- 
deconstructed then put back together the wrong 
way. But the robotoid rhythms periodically made 
way for clarinets that shimmered like crickets 
around a country pond, metronomic mallets that 
tapped like a grandfather clock’s pendulum, or a 
silence so startling it made the surrounding din 
seem quiet. This Heat and Deceit are the sound of 
things falling apart but managing logic anyway. 
This Heat were masterminded by singer/multi- 
instrumentalist Charles Hayward, an alumnus of 
both Roxy Music guitarist Phil Manzanera’s Quiet 
Sun and ‘70s cult-psychedelic band Gong. Hay- 
ward’s new project, Camberwell Now, picks up 
where This Heat left off; on The Ghost Trade (Ink, 
import), the threesome are more melodic and 
song-oriented than This Heat ever were, but no 
less daring. Camberwell Now construct per- 
cussive, fast-Eurodisco soundscapes out of pat- 
terns that are shifted and discarded or returned to 
(through Stephen Rickard’s tape switchboard) 
every several seconds. Although two of the 
album's six tracks (“Speculative Fiction’ and 
“Green Lantern”) do swing a bit, most of the 
record is rhythmically static. But with mechanistic 


tendencies counterpointed by Trefor Goronwy’s . 


18th-century erh hu lute and Rickard’s 19th- 


century autoharp zither and Hayward’s 20th- 


century rock-and-roll drumkit, and with Hay- 
ward's detached singspeech providing a humbling 
tone, the record never devolves into mere self- 
indulgent cacophony or trance-inducing aural 
wallpaper. 

The songs on The Ghost Trade average more 
than six minutes, a far cry from the fragments that 
made up the This Heat LPs. Not one outwears its 
welcome. “Working Nights” revolves its concen- 
tric guitar swirls around a vocal hook borrowed 
(appropriately) from the Commodores’ “Night- 
shift”; “Speculative Fiction” interpolates what 
could be a nickel caroming down a narrow spiral 
pipe into the electronic mesh; the near-instrumen- 
tal “Green Lantern” pits Chic slap-bass against 
overlapping, cyclical synthesizer figures; the 11- 
minute title track uses both kazoo and lute to 
mimic the keyboard theme, balancing Hayward’s 
lead vocal with Goronway’s gruff and ominous 
roar. The lyrics aren't as weighty as they want to 
be, but subjects like Royal Wedding-as-sit-com, 
graveyard-shift labor, and moral responsibilities 
of machines can hardly be considered clichés, 
either. “There's a forcefield on the front 
lawn/There’s a maniac in the vacuum cleaner/A 
cloudburst in the living room” is posttechnological 
paranoia worthy of Laurie Anderson, or better. 
The Ghost Trade is cubist pop music as it was 
meant to be made — it’s chaos even a mother 


could love. . 
— Chuck Eddy 
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The Visit | 


Continued from page 1 

and got the notion of transferring their intended 
production of The Visit from Trinity’s downtown 
theater to the abandoned train station a few blocks 
away. A Providence landmark, Union Station opened in 
1898 and was only recently replaced by a newer facility. 
In its present lofty but rundown condition, the place 
combines the very faded grandeur and stadium at- 
mosphere Hall was hoping to create. Moreover, its con- 
‘nection with the community and its history plugs right 
into The Visit — you hardly even need an adapter. And 
Hall, by placing spectators on either side of a long, 
narrow playing space, is better able to draw the au- 
dience, with its built-in “accumulative consciousness,” 
into the play. Of course, Mayor Joseph Paolino’s 
ceremonial remarks on the project, calling it “a celebra- 
tion of our past and future” and “a chance for all Rhode 
Islanders to recall the things from our past that are 
worth preserving,” suggest he had not read the play. It 
is, after all, a pretty scathing indictment of a down-and- 
out community pushed to the wall. And all the boom- 
ing, monolithic modernity outside Union Station, taken 
in dramatic context, looks a tad suspect. 

Director Hall also suggests, in a program note, that the 
train-station setting appealed to him precisely because 
it’s so prosaically apt. “The more literal — the less real,” 
he remarks of the production’s grand, central environs. 
Indeed, the shaky marriage of reality and unreality is 
crucial to The Visit, which is both a terrific play and a 
bigger bitch than Claire Zachanassian. Diirrenmatt 
called the piece a “tragicomedy,” and various inter- 
preters have read it allegorically, with Claire 
Zachanassian standing for, among other things, the 
Apocalypse and the Marshall Plan. Even the 
schoolmaster, voice of reason in the drama, alludes to 
the visitor as a modern Medea, a Clytemnestra, “one of 
the Fates,” and, indirectly, the eye-for-an-eye God of the 
Old Testament. And the play, for all its determination to 
present the Giilleners as just plain ignoble folks and not 
symbols, is as steeped in expressionism as it is, in 
Providence, in carbon dioxide. (Claire Zachanassian 
arrives at Giillen station, like the Lone Ranger, in a thick 
cloud of “dust” — here provided by an onstage fire 
extinguisher — that then floats about the theater like 
fallout from Chernobyl.) Hall, who has proved himself 
adept at humanizing the cartoon dramaturgy of, among 
others, Christopher Durang, grabs the play’s 
“heightened reality” by the horns while at the same time 
counseling his actors not to go near it. The result is a 
macabre, sometimes even campy theater piece whose 
cast bustles through it as sincere as Linda Loman and as 
well-contained as hazardous waste. 

The point Diirrenmatt wishes to make in The Visit is 
that people are not evil — the world is. “The world 
turned me into a whoré,” proclaims Zachanassian in the 
play’s most famous line. “I shall turn the world into a 
brothel.” In the case of the powerful lady who travels 


with an entourage stranger than any rock star's, 


unrequited love has grown into something both tender 
and bloodthirsty — as with the plant in Little Shop of 
Horrors. With the townfolk, it’s poverty that causes the 
mutation. These are — as Zachanassian remarks, with 
her customary calculated embrace of irony — “simple, 
hardworking, honest, and decent” people for whom 


temptation simply proves too strong, pauperism too 
bleak. After first rejecting her bribe outright, the 
citizenry proceeds to rack up debt while allowing its 
indignation at Schill’s betrayal of their would-be 
benefactress to mushroom — until, in the end, the 
murder has become both an economic and a moral 
necessity. What’s most ingenious about Zachanassian’s 
revenge plot is that it forces the town, which once judged 
her, to become her accomplice. And surely more heinous 
muggings have been committed, not just by com- 
munities but by whole nations, in the obscuring shadow 
of sanctimonious rhetoric. The surprise is that, whereas 
the people seem shabby when wrapped in their new 
finery and trumped-up justifications, both 
Zachanassian, who fiercely believes in the rightness of 
the ritual sacrifice, and Schill, who accepts it with quiet, 
chin-uppity courage, are ennobled. When it comes to 
perversity, Nine and a Half Weeks is just a day in the life 
of this couple. 

Claire Zachanassian has to be one of hardest roles in 
the modern theater not to overplay. (Madame Rosepetal 
in Oh Dad Poor Dad is another.) The woman is so 
magisterial and so ghoulish, ruling her Lurch-like 
contingent of butlers and blind men, dropping her 
flimsily veiled hints of mayhem. (At the tawdry small- 
town welcome thrown for her at the train station, she 
greets the local doc with a purred question about death 
certificates and queries a muscular acrobat as to whether 
he’s ever strangled anyone.) Yet Barbara Meek gets 
under the diamond-studded witch rags and the layered 
look of symbolism to the woman’s embittered humanity. 
Run out of town on a rail at 17, pregnant and ditched by 
her lover, she has returned, also by rail, in macabre 
triumph. Seated on her makeshift thrones, whether the 
gangster-drawn sedan chair she brought with her or the 


lace parasol’s held aloft by a pet hit-man), she’s both the 
queen of hearts and the princess of reverie. Shouting 
“Off with his head,” or words to that effect, in the 
direction of Richard Kneeland’s gray, bespectacled 
Schill, she peers at him like a female spider confronting 
the mate that will not die. The tenderness and the 
passion she once felt may be mummified, but they’re 
there, laid out in palpable splendor on her face. This is a 
magnificent performance, strong and understated, in 
which the nymph who wanted only to be rolled over in 
the clover and the woman of means, mystery, and 
monstrosity not only cohabit but appear to have struck a 
grim truce. 

Kneeland at first makes too much of Schill’s 
dowdiness — he’s less the panther of Zachanassian’s 
fantasy, however graying and declawed, than a pussycat 
deep in the catnip of political expectations. But as he, like 
Kafka’s Joseph K., sees his paranoia and his-fate become 
an imprisoning circle, he rages so mightily you think he 
may break out, then rises to the occasion of the trapped. 
Practiceily picking up William Damkoehler’s police chief 
by the neck in order to look into his mouth at the new 
gold tooth that proves him a conspirator, Kneeland 
encapsulates the play’s mix of the desperate and the 
absurd. That even he and Meek cannot survive the 
bosky encounter in which she tells him “I will take you 
in your coffin to Capri” only proves the scene is lethal. 
Its mix of imminent murder and old sweetness is just so 
heady it gives audiences the giggles: But at Trinity the 
actors get back at us in the big public-meeting scene, 
when what is essentially a lynch mob gets to thunder 
like Jehovah. (Even Daniel Von Bargen’s nebbishy but 
eloquent schoolmaster has begun to sound less like 
Portia than Cotton Mather here.) To make the point that 
we're all part of what's going on, potentially no better 


‘than the Giilleners, cast members masquerading as 


television reporters shine lights in our, as well as the 
principals’, faces. I'm a little sick of this confrontational 
technique myself, and coming on top of the CO, in the 
first act, it turns The Visit into a Murine experience of the 
first water. 

But overwhelming the audience is something Hall 
does well — even in this cavernous space where the 
insignificance of Giillen is magnified by the use of toy 
trains making loud noises. And here the director's fron- 
tal assault, when it doesn’t include bombardment with 
cuteness, succeeds in pulling the play, kicking and 
chugging, at least from the mid-’50s to the mid-’70s. 
Theatrical experimentalism of late has gone high-tech, 
but Hall aggressively eschews all that: William Lane’s 
costumes are meant to be drab and dusty (even 
Zachanassian’s vampy old-lady wear has something of 
the mothballed about it); the props are makeshift, right 
down to a cardboard TV camera; and John F. Custer’s 
lighting is more relentless than atmospheric. Diirren- 
matt’s expressionistic formalism could seem as clunky 
today as, say, a 1956 TV set, all console and rabbit ears, 
and Hall’s rough-and-tumble approach serves to neu- 
tralize this. He will not, however, duck it altogether, 
inserting the occasional bit of surrealism and augment- 
ing the author's dotty use of townfolk as stand-ins for 
flora and fauna. He even preserves Diirrenmatt’s 
strange foray, at the end of the play, into chorally 
intoned pseudo-poetry. This last leaves us, at least, with 
just the right bad taste — of the now soulless but better- 
bedecked Giilleners playing Faust and loose with our 
Western idea .of justice. Oo 


Lesser God 


Continued from page 4 

jaded as well. The scenes in which James and Sarah get 
to know each other are the best in the film, because 
they’re the most mysterious. She teases him (sarcastical- 
ly) about how slowly he “signs,” and even though she’s 
handicapped, he can’t get away with springing his 
benevolent-teacher number on her. So he stops trying. 
The two go out for Italian food, and when she asks him 
to dance, he’s hypnotized by the woozy beauty of her 
swaying. She's like a flower child strung out on dope, 
dancing not to the music but to the rhythm in her own 
head — in her case, of course, it’s the only rhythm she 
hears. The scene in which Sarah confesses her teenage 
sins to James is wrenching. With words fluttering from 
her hands, Matlin turns her defiance on Hurt as though 
her eyes were lasers, and when she accuses him of being 
a manipulative dupe who thought he was going to score 
with a deaf virgin, he responds with some righteous 
lines of his own — Hurt hits a note of controlled fury 
that lingers. The two are shouting at each other, yet you 
feel them growing closer through anger. 

James is smitten (for that matter, so is nearly every guy 
in the audience), and since Sarah is voracious about sex, 
their relationship gets off to a steamy start. But then the 
problems set in, and the film starts to drag in highly 
conventional ways. I’ve never seen Children of a Lesser 
God on stage, but the movie is just a seesawing boy- 
meets-girl melodrama, a humanistic Pretty in Pink. 
What starts tearing the couple apart relates to Sarah’s 
deafness, and also to her outrageous stubbornness. It 
hurts James that he can’t share the classical music he 
loves with her (he’s always playing the slow movement 
from Bach's Double Violin Concerto on his stereo as he 
gazes raptly into the stratosphere). The beauty of the 
music becomes a symbol of the sensual world deaf 
people can only partly know. And Sarah’s refusal to 
learn to speak is her way of drawing the line on their 
intimacy. The issue isn’t one of simple communication, 
since the two can talk just fine through sign language, 
but of spiritual communion: James wants her to say his 
name while they’re making love, to step out of her self. 
When he asks her, early on, why she won't try, she 


mimics the laborious mouth movements of one of the 
students at the school, and it’s quickly apparent that 
Sarah is a kind of narcissist. She won't let aything 


.intrude on her beauty, on her placid enclosure from the 


world. 

The romantic symbiosis between a hearing and deaf 
person is a subject with profound possibilities, but 
Children of a God holds its conflicts up to the light and 
neatly resolves them. The film is so thin and generic it 
could be any concerned TV movie. What's missing is the 
specificity, the idiosyncratic color and detail, that made 


Mask a legitimate emotional experience and not just the 
sum of its story-of-a-handicapped-boy dilemmas. And 
the fact that the characters are delivering their dialogue 
in sign language poses a peculiar problem. We can 
overlook, by necessity, the central (and rather glaring) 
contrivance — that in addition to the hand signals, Hurt 
has to speak not only his own lines but those of his 
costar aloud, so that we'll know what the heck they’re 
talking about. After a while, though, you get so used to 
the sign language that it flows by like subtitles, and the 
effect is that of having Hurt read the entire script — ail at 
a kind of grinding half-tempo. It grows very frustrating, 
especially during a climactic argument scene in which 
the earnest dialogue comes sputtering out in agonizing 
dribs and drabs. 

James has been made a, compassionate crusader, a 
man who cares so much. As a teacher, he likes to inspire 
his students with rock and roll, particularly a bouncy 
little number called “Boomerang,” and his hang-loose 
style contrasts with that of the other teachers and the 
concerned but stodgy superintendent (Philip Bosco, in a 
performance so hammy-theatrical it borders on the 
grotesque). Hurt mostly triumphs over the gooey, 
benevolent side of his role. This has something to do 
with how driven he is; even a saintly Hurt character is 
responding to buzzing inner voices. There are a few nice 
scenes with James and his class of advanced 11th- 
graders, a crew of six who carry on rambling, bebop 
conversations and, at the school pageant, put on a 
rousing display of soul-group theatrics. The young, 
hearing-impaired performers are very spontaneous on 
camera, and director Haines captures their avid stares 
and sparkly, lurching speech patterns. I do wish, though, 
that she’d omitted a running gag in which a burly fellow 
who has learned to speak with great proficiency keeps 
calling Hurt obscene names and Hurt keeps patting him 
on the head for his excellent pronunciation. This is a 
vintage sop to bourgeois middlebrows in the audience, 
who can chuckle at the deaf fellow’s “naughty” behavior 
and, at the same time, feel uplifted because he’s grown 
into such a good student. Children of a Lesser God 
certainly convinces us (if we need convincing) that the 
deaf are people too, that they're as complex and soulful 
as the rest of us. But the film is so earnest about making 
that point that it never quite makes the leap from 
problem play to drama. oO 
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Tough Guys 
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notes. He has a lovely moment on the phone to Harry | 


from the bed of a fitness instructor (Darlanne Fluegel) 


who’s picked him up at the gym, when she interrupts his _. 


conversation to initiate a third or fourth round of sex and 
his eyes pop in grateful amazement. ‘ 

The movie belongs to the veterans in it — not only the 
stars, but also Eli Wallach (who's 70) as the hit man 
employed by a long-dead rival to pick off Harry and 
Archie, Billy Barty as an old pal named “Philly the 
Mouse,” and Monty Ash and Nathan Davis as an ancient 
hood and his equally ancient bodyguard, both of whom 
sport hearing aids. (The sequence in their deli hangout, a 
geriatric twist on the standard Mafia-restaurant con- 
ference scene, is the funniest three minutes in the 
picture.) Wallach is especially splendid: playing a 
myopic sniper with a foul mouth and a short fuse, he 
gives his best performance in years. Charles Durning has 
some nice moments as the cop who busted the boys 30 
years ago and wants to resurrect his dead career by 
coaxing them back into crime and then arresting them 
again, but it’s a badly conceived character — his 
sympathies shift in midstream. Durning’s set up as a foil 
for Lancaster and Douglas, so to that extent the role 
works. Both Harry and Archie crack wise. about 
Durning’s paunch, and the joke is particularly pungent if 
you know that Durning wasn’t born until 1933 but he 
still can’t keep up with these guys. 

All the other characters Harry and Archie run into 
(except: for an old flame of Harry’s, played by ‘40s 
glamor queen Alexis Smith) are relative youngsters, and 
Kanew has a primitive strategy for underscoring the 
superiority of the mature heroes: he makes everyone 
under 30 look not just inadequate but downright foolish. 
They’re shot in mercilessly ugly close-ups and directed 
to play as broad as possible, and most of them act with 
the ineptitude of embarrassed game-show contestants 


waiting for the camera to move away from them. 

one youthful character meant to be attractive — the 
parole officer with a master’s in criminology who adores 
these fabled crooks — is a dopy part that doesn’t work 
out; Dana Carvey, who's stuck with it, doesn’t do much 
to pull it out of the mire. : 

We can be grateful that Kanew and the writers go easy 
on the sentimentality, which must have been difficult to 
resist, but they certainly don’t have many clever ideas. 
You can see the gags coming moments before Kanew 
even starts to construct them; most of them are clumsily 
staged, and some are implausible even on the comic 
level, like the sequence in which Archie tries on a series 
of new-wave outfits for his first date with the fitness 

_instructor. Kanew’s debut feature, Revenge of the Nerds, 


bought him a reputation in some quarters as a promising | 


comedy director, but Tough Guys doesn’t do much to 
advance it. In one scene, Douglas and Lancaster, who 
have just scared off a band of punks, elude Wallach 


‘(who's marching them at gunpoint through the street) by 


removing a guard sign over an open manhole cover and 
sending him into the sewer. Time passes, the heroes 
spend their first night out of jail, the plot chugs along, 
and then Kanew cuts back to Wallach stumbling out of 
the sewer, coming across the punks, and scattering them 
by asking whether they saw a pair of elderly gentlemen 
not long ago. This is the weirdest jump cut I’ve seen in a 
film in years: the picture literally turns around and shifts 
back a day. Burt Lancaster and Kirk Douglas are in great 
shape in Tough Guys; it’s the movie that needs to work 
off its flab. 0 


No Surrender 


Continued from page 5 

more than anything else. The filmmakers clue us in to 
their dry-eyed view of old age in an early scene, when 
the leader of the Catholics, a blind former prizefighter 


named Paddy (James Ellis) who wears black 
wraparound shades, is attacked by two youths in an 
underground passageway and (in a reversal of an early 
scene from A Clockwork Orange) proceeds to beat them. 
both senseless. At first, you may want to cheer, but as 
the scene goes on and Paddy keeps bashing one youth 
with his cane while the kid lies moaning at his feet, the 
“self-defense” becomes viciously sadistic. (Later, Paddy 
says, almost wistfully, “One thing I dearly wish is I put 


_those two little bastards in intensive care.”) 


There’s hardly a scene that isn’t isn’t tinged with 
rancor — with old scores never settled. A Catholic 


_ woman dressed in a Supergirl outfit sits gazing lustfully 


at an old Protestant gentleman and says to her 
companion, “That’s the one that broke your Roger's 
skull — I’ve always fancied him.” Watching these 
oldsters (half of whom are in ridiculous costumes, 
ranging from Napoleon to Laurel and Hardy to a South 
Seas dancing girl) is like seeing a group of horrible 
children determined to do whatever they can to tear one 
another down. There’s a startling moment when Cheryl 
(Joanne Whalley), the waitress, walks to the stage to 
drown out the Orange marching band that’s begun 


playing and starts singing Schubert's Ave Maria. It’s a 


banal musical choice, but she’s joined by an old woman 
with dyed blond hair and thick make-up, and as 
Cheryl's beautiful young face next is joined by an older’ 
one trying to be beautiful, the sense of how grudges 
reach across the years and sap us of our vitality comes 
into focus. It’s Paddy who speaks for both sides when, 
recalling about the old days, he says, “We battled the 
Orange Lodge. We both battled the chinks and the 
niggers. The police battled the lot of us ... there’s no 
values, there’s no decency left.” And the fury that’s been 


. building explodes in a scene that, for a few shocking 


seconds, hurls this cynical farce into an abyss, as Billy’s 
earlier claim that “the violence of it all has left me” is 
revealed as a bitter joke. 

Bleasdale and Smith are right not to create false 
sympathy for these codgers, but the film goes jarringly 
wrong when a group of senile, retarded oldsters are 
brought into the club. Both sides stare horrified as the 
simpletons slobber food over their faces and moan and 
cackle, as if this were the vision of senility that awaits 
them all. The new arrivals are photographed ex- 
ploitatively, their physical repulsiveness used to make 
an easy point. Besides, their presence makes no sense: 
why would a group of severely retarded people be 
dragged to a nightclub on New Year's Eve? And there’s 
a deeper reason these scenes are so disturbing. What 
they reveal is a frank disgust with old age itself, as if it 
were nothing more than a state of humiliating decay. 


‘ When Cheryl and Mike join each other at the 


microphone to sing a duet, the senile group in the 
audience laughing maniacally at them, the filmmakers 
seem to be saying that all warmth, affection, or pleasure 
is ultimately meaningless. 

They take a good hour to set up the basic situation, 
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and when the two groups finally do come together, what 
we get is a mess — a literal representation of anarchy. 
And though the cast has good bits throughout (as when 
an old woman asks her husband what group they're to 
be with tonight and then reels off a list of organizations 
that periodically offer free meals), there are almost no 
characters, just wisecracks trying to pass as thumbnail 
sketches. The conflicts aren’t deepened; that’s part of the 
point (the characters are stewing in resentments so old 
they're meaningless), but the effect is wearying. And 
the whole subplot with Mike the manager could have 
been streamlined. Mike Angelis has a dry comic pres- 
ence; he looks something like a young Alan Arbus (who 
played visiting psychiatrist Sidney Freedman on 
M*A*S*H) and he speaks in the rolling Liverpudlian 
cadences of Ringo Starr. But many of his scenes are like 
farce routines done at a realistic tempo. 

The most sustained illumination the theme gets is in 
Ray McAnally’s quiet, intense, altogether amazing 
performance as Billy McCracken. Stocky and unyield- 
ing, McAnally makes Billy capable of both fierce rages 
and racking remorse — after the character's violence 
explodes, he’s pitiable but not forgivable. The film- 
makers have given him a final scene that rings false, in 
which he calls his Catholic son-in-law and asks whether 
it would be too sentimental for Billy to wish him a 
Happy New Year. It’s not that the action is unbelievable; 
confronted with his own hidden capacity for rage, Billy 
might make just that sort of atonement. What's phony is 
the glaze of uplift the filmmakers put over it, as though 
the rage had suddenly been replaced by remorse. Billy is 
the one character who fights his venom instead of 
feeding it, but the horror >f his situation is that, in the 
end, he’s still at its mercy. O 


Cyndi Lauper 
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(like Jones and Mitchell) a beatnik, a hippie at heart; her 
strenuous glorification of eccentricity is just video-age 
lingo for “Do your own thing.” It’s unfortunate, though, 
that she has dedicated her career to advocating the 
healing, liberating power of outrageousness when 
outrageousness has become, as those Honda com- 
mercials with Reaganite Jim McMahon make clear, just 
another frat-house pastime. Lauper dresses funny and 
calls it a protest against the norm, but what does that 
mean at a time when the norm dresses like her in the 
name of fashion? 

The height of media hosannas for Lauper as a 
Performer Who Matters coincided with her participation 
in that triumph of naive goodwill over political reality, 
“We Are the World.” Her genuine belief in peace, love, 


and understanding came bubbling out of her anxious 
soul shouts; you could sense her joy in being part of this 
‘60s-style movement that was portrayed as bringing 
“commitment” back to rock. It didn’t matter that as a 
movement USA for Africa was the ‘80s equivalent of 
Hair, or that it operated under the ‘80s-style assumption 
that fundraising was the same thing as protesting: 
Lauper belted out her nothing line (‘‘Let us realize that a 
change can only come/When we stand together as one”’) 
as if it were a manifesto. And ‘What's Going On,” the 
centerpiece of True Colors, wears the same rose-paisley 


glasses. 


Gaye’s 1971 version of “What's Going On” was a 
deceptively mellow open letter to the Establishment 
(Picket lines and picket signs/Don’t punish me with 
brutality/Talk to me so you can see/What's going on’’) 
bearing the signatures of both Vietnam protesters and 
black activists. Lauper might have remade the song as a 
rejection of Reagan-America fairy tales, or at least as a 


mediation of teenager-versus-parent (and rock-versus- 


PMRC) antagonism. Instead, beginning with the over- 
ture of synthesized machine-gun bursts from which her 
theatrical, trembly-baby voice arises, Lauper offers a 
generic (and safe) antiwar interpretation. She places the 
most emphasis on the “We've got to find a way/To bring 
some loving here today” parts and backs away from the 
song's crucial line of confrontation, “Everybody thinks 
we're wrong/But who are they to judge us/Just because 
our hair is long’ — Gaye knew that good intentions 
wouldn't make the world all smily as long as there was 
animosity between factions at home. Lauper, self-styled 
Joan of Arc of outcasts, should have shouted that line as 
a battle cry; instead, she renders it almost inaudible in a 
swallow of inappropriate wistfulness. And in doing so, 
she misses the original’s ticking-bomb undercurrent, 
which Gaye portrayed in a tumult of voices (“Right on!’’) 
swirling through the track. Lauper makes “What's Going 
On” just another vaguely uplifting, ultimately mean- 
ingless exercise in nostalgia. She turns it into her 
personal “We Are the World.” Oo 
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Classical 


Continued from page 9 

which, he said, ‘‘antedated 
Schumann.” Could we please 
wait while he went backstage to 
look for his score? He returned 
empty-handed, however, and 
had to borrow a score from a 
member of the audience. The 
movement, marked “espressivo e 
semplice,” was profoundly ex- 
pressive and, if not exactly 
“simple,” at least extremely direct 
and heartfelt. Perhaps only 
something so moving could fol- 
low the 109, and only because he 
would be playing the entire piece 
on the next program. It was crazy 
but entirely justified — a deeply 
satisfying conclusion to a com- 
plex and extraordinary after- 
noon. 

This wasn’t Rangell’s only ec- 
centricity. He kept a large glass of 
water at his side, which he drank 
from once between movements. 
He played jacketless, wearing a 
steel-gray long-sleeved shirt. 
And what he played wasn’t 
always exactly what the score 
indicated. Occasional heavy 
pedaling sometimes over- 
whelmed textural clarity; oc- 
casionally a Scherzo sounded 
more disturbing than witty (Opus 
14 No. 2 turned into a hide-and- 
seek of double takes and false 
starts), with more rubato in the 
notes than you would have 
thought possible, and more 
rubato in the rests than in the 
notes. A passage marked ff might 
get played pp; a repeat might get 
taken or not. 

But it’s easy to overstate what’ s 
eccentric because it’s so visible 
(and audible). More important is 
that Rangell is a singularly gifted 
player, and when he’s at his best 
there’s an uncanny rightness to 
the shape and feeling of his 
playing, which is better described 
as “deeply personal” than “ec- 
centric.” The dislocated rhythms 
and “dissonant” seconds he 
emphasizes are in the score, as 
are many of the more sinister 
undercurrents. Rangell resists 
cantabile playing, but when he 
has to, as in the opening move- 
ment or the profoundly simple 
closing of Opus 109, he does it 
sublimely. 

Perhaps the Opus 14 seemed 
particularly antic because it was 
followed by such a desperately 
bleak Pathétique, and these emo- 
tional >xtremes were surely 
calculated. It doesn’t take long to 
be thoroughly convinced that 
Rangell has no technical dif- 
ficulties to cover up, so that when 
he overpedals and blurs a de- 
scending run in the Grave open- 
ing movement of the Pathétique, 
one can feel confident that he is 
doing it on purpose, to make the 
movement even more Grave, to 
add to the sense of terror. He 
plays for affect (not effect) and 
the chances he takes are part of 
what is exciting about his per- 
formances. In the brief Opus 78 
he seemed to be looking for 
something that wasn’t there. But 
in the Largo of the Opus 7 (one of 
Beethoven's first great slow 
movements) or in the variations 
of Opus 109 (marked “songful, 
with innermost feeling”’), every- 
thing fits, everything convinces, 
and the results are overwhelming 
because all along the stakes have 
been so high. a) 
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Edmond 


Continued from page 6 

rosy glow that dissipates the 
shock we're meant to feel at the 
final stage direction. 

The nature of which I won't 
reveal because, notwithstanding 
such flaws and some overacting, 
this Edmond is well worth see- 
ing. When he isn’t embellishing, 
Dervis keeps the show brisk, 
sexy, and menacing, varying its 
harsh texture with a few aptly 

’ placed moments of tenderness — 
such as the jail scene in which 
Edmond and his wife part com- 
pany. Nicholas Martin-Smith 
poises Edmond on the brink of 
tears, and Doreen DiSanza, as his 
wife, squeezes grief, betrayal, 
condemnation, and relief into a 
scant six lines. DiSanza (who 
doubles as the  hyped-up 
cardsharp) delivers a vivid yet 
parsimonious character sketch 
that suggests how Mamet's ap- 
parently slapdash creations may 
be brought to life. Martin-Smith, 
unfortunately, doesn’t command 
her subtlety: when he sits and 
stares, nothing stirs beneath the 
surface. His Edmond is properly 
bland and fussy but not wound 
tightly enough; the actor asserts 
the frustration of, Edmond’s life 
without showing the strain of 10 
or 15 years’ worth of correct adult 
behavior. And his enactment of 
the murder, already undercut by 
staging that allows the deed to 
seem an accident, lacks the in- 
evitability of tragedy — though 
Jacqueline Grad, as the victim, 
projects a potent mix of terror and 
naiveté. Should Martin-Smith 
ever concoct a similarly volatile 
chemistry, this smoldering Ed- 
mand could easily ignite. a) 


‘til tuesday 


Continued from page 8 

vocals this consistently, but to be 
fair, her reedy voice is ready- 
made for such synthetic thicken- 
ing. And Davies's settings swirl 
around the songs: the click tracks, 
samples, and heavily treated 
guitars are parts of the arrange- 


ments, not postproduction. His 
tinkering never deteriorates into 
the sort of showing off that 
characterizes, say, fellow 
technoid David A. Stewart's 
work. Davies is appropriate. 

The acoustic-guitar-driven nar- 
rative “Coming Up Close” is 
Mann’s most succinct writing and 
the band’s most savvy, low- 
keyed performance. It is also the 
least effect-laden track on Wel- 
come Home, and Davies deserves 
full credit for realizing the music 
didn’t need any extra push. Fi- 
nally, Mann is telling an 
evocative story in a ranging 
landscape, not evoking some 
dank, claustrophobic mood. The 
straightforward, folky song was 
also the high point of the band’s 
Concert on the Common in late 
August. Augmented by fine new 
occasional bassist David Darby 
(who frees Mann either to play 
acoustic guitar or to dance like a 
Berklee student), the band 
hushed thousands. Mann pref- 
aced “Coming Up Close” with a 
story of how she came to write 
the song. Last year, when 'til 
tuesday were touring with Hall 
and Oates, the groups had a few 
days off in lowa. One night, she 
and H&O guitarist G.E. Smith 
borrowed someone's car: ‘“‘Went 
driving in the summer/Promises 
in every star.” And later, she sang 
matter-of-factly, “We got back in 
the car and listened to a Dylan 
tape/We thought for once we 
knew what really was impor- 
tant.” No grand statements about 
the failure of relationships, just a 
tale of a pleasant night of driving 
and exploring. And that’s more 
important than the  fanciest 
video. 


State 


Continued from page 3 

d’oeuvres). And don’t plan on 
sitting down. A.E. Ryan has 
removed the seats from all her 
chrome café chairs, spraypainted 
their spidery legs automotive 
metallic red, covered them with 
braided or layered Saran Wrap, 
and lit them with filtered 
floodlights. It’s a café seating 
arrangement with an interesting 
double’ message: as_ chairs, 
they're impossible; as objects 
capturing the speed-of-light ef- 
fects adored by all trendies, 
they’re strangely attractive. 
Ryan’s piece also offers a typical 
yupmenu written in typical yup- 
calligraphy, offering certain 
things of the fried persuasion 
(mushrooms and zucchini, not 
(potatoes), some things of a 
barbecue bent (mesquite, not 
charcoal), and many things tarted 
up by primavera (“a light sum- 


_ mer stir fry over a boneless breast 


on a bed of rice with a lemon 
jus”) No wonder yuppies are 
confused: they don’t know 
whether to eat their dinner or feel 
it up. On each tin-foil table in her 
establishment, Ryan will place a 
wicker basket of plastic grapes or 
plaster hands. “The grapes com- 
ment on the trellis effect at Key 
West,” says Ryan. “But I thought 
the plaster hands were a joke. 
Until Robert Nadeau told me 
they're actually featured at a hip 
new Boylston Street eatery.” 0 
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by Lisa Deeley Smith 


Saturday 


It’s a schedule that would drain 
someone two-thirds his age, but 
Harvard is determined to honor 
composer Virgil Thomson on his 90th 
birthday in style. Today at 7:30 p.m. at 
North House, 56 Linnaean Street, 
Cambridge, Thomson talks about his 
opera Lord Byron. Tomorrow, he attends 
two concerts of his works at the Agassiz 
Theatre, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, 
one at 3 p.m. and one at 8 p.m. Monday, - 
there’s another concert at 8 p.m. at the 
Agassiz, and at 4 p.m. Thomson talks 
about “The Words and Music Thing” at 
Paine Hall, off Oxford Street, 
Cambridge. The talks are free; the 
concerts are $5, students $2, or $10 and 
$5 for the series. Call 495-8676. 

- The Folk Arts Center of New England 
brings us a winning combination of 
international performers and down- 
home get-together in its Norwegian 
Dance Workshop. The day, with music 
by the Tone Hulbaekmo Trio, features 
waltz, polka, and reinlender workshops 
from 2:30 to 5:30 p.m., dinner at 5:30 
p-m., music at 7:30 p.m., and a dance 
party at 8:15 p.m. It all takes place at 
First Church Congregational, 11 Garden 
Street, Cambridge. Tickets are $5 for the 
workshop, $1 for dinner, $6 for the 
concert and dance, $11 for the whole 
thing, and you should bring a dish that 
feeds six. Call 491-6084. 


Sunday 


While other musicians are honoring 
the centennial of Franz Liszt’s death, the 
Boston chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists is celebrating the 100th 
birthday of Marcel Dupré with a five- 
concert series. Two separate concerts 
featuring 10 different organists are 
offered today, one at 3 p.m. at Mission 
Church, 1545 Tremont Street, Roxbury, 
and one at 8 p.m. at Old South Church, 
Copley Square, Boston. Donations are 
accepted at each concert; call 734-0221. 


Monday 


It was her first motion-picture 
performance, and damned if she’s ever 
matched it. In Funny Girl (1968), the 
low-Brooklyn joie de vivre comes 
pouring out of Barbra Streisand like 
some new form of chemical energy; it’s 
there in her singing, in her masterfully 
snappy line readings, in the way the 
story of legendary singer/comedian 


Fanny Brice overlaps with Streisand’s 
own burst into the limelight, 
transforming what could have been 
another rags-to-riches melodrama into a 
one-of-a-kind musical. It plays today at 
the Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. Showtime is 6 p.m. and 
admission is free. Call 536-5400. 


Tuesday 


If you want to know how well the 
Massachusetts economy is doing, look 
no farther than New Bedford, where the 
beautiful-but-crumbling Zeiterion 
Theatre has been rehabbed and is now 
presenting a complete season of music, 
theater, and dance. Tonight, Peter 
Schickele is once again P.D.Q. Bach, the 
sibling rival of Carl Philipp Emmanuel 
and Johann Christoph Friedrich who 
skewers every convention of classical 
music. He crashes around the keyboards 
(not to mention the horn & hardart) at 8 
p.m. at the Zeiterion, 684 Purchase 
Street, New Bedford. Tickets are $12, 
$14, and $16; call 994-2900. 

But in all honesty, we plan to pop 
some corn, worry about Roger 
Clemens’s elbow (at this writing, it’s 
clear he'll be able to pitch again but 
unclear whether he'll be the starting 
pitcher tonight), wonder about the poor 
schlubs who camped out for tickets, and 
settle down in front of the tube for the 
first game of the American League 
playoff series. We're going to miss the 
home-town voices of Ned and Monty, 
but Al Michaels and Jim Palmer of ABC- 
TV are two of the easier-to-take 
national-network commentators. The 
show starts at 8 p.m. on Channel 5; you 
can expect the first pitch at 8:30. “Hot 


HOT TIX 


‘For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 
some events you might consider buying 
tickets for in advance. You can get details 
by calling the numbers below; you may also 

_ be able to obtain tickets from the various 
agencies around town (remember that they - 
charge a handling fee). Just don’t say we 
didn't warn you: . 


Nunsense, October 9 to November 9 at the 
Boston Shakespeare Theatre:. call 
267-5600. 
Krystian Zimerman, October 17° at 
Symphony Hall: call 266-1492. 
Boston Musica Viva, October 24 at Longy 
Schoo! of Music: call 353-0556. s 
FotkTree Festival of Women in Music, . 
October 24 through 26 at Somerville 
Theatre: call 641-1010 
Handel & Haydn Society Christopher — 
Hogwood conducting. October 24 and 26: 
_ David Murray Big Band, October 25 at . 
Northeastern University: call 437-2247. 
ttzhak Perlman, November 2 at Symphony 
Hall (tickets on sale October call 
266-1492. 


Saturday the 4th: Virgil Thomson 


Dots” has the schedule for the rest of the 
week; the only prediction we dare make 
is that Baylor will get hit by a pitch. 


Wednesday 


The 1369 Club has rebuilt its piano 
and is celebrating with a series of solo- 
pianist nights. And who better to start 
things off than Jaki Byard? One of the 
best around, Byard can play anything, 
including “Boogie Woogie” in 5/4 time. 
He plays tonight only at the 1369, 1369 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge. Call 
354-8030. 

Tonight you have a chance at one of 
the cinema’s great yet almost never seen 
movies, Louis Malle’s The Fire Within. 
The story of the last 24 hours in the life 
of a playboy who has decided to kill 
himself, the film features an 


extraordinary performance by Maurice 
Ronet and a superb use of music by Erik 
Satie. Over the years, perhaps fearing 
that it would be unbearably depressing 
or morbid, audiences have stayed away, 
and yet the reputation of this 
unsentimental, astonishing film 
continues to grow. Harvard Film 
Archive screens it at 5:30 and 8 p.m. in 
the Carpenter Center, 24 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge. Tickets are $3; call 495-4700. 


Thursday 


This year’s festival of Indian films at 
the Museum of Fine Arts is one of the 
richest and most daring ever assembled. 
Entitled “Profiles: Five Filmmakers 
from India,” it reaches back to the ‘30s 
to present the work of some of the most 
popular directors, actors, and film 


(| 
—— 
. 
Monday: Funny Girl 
9 


“composers in the bustling Indian’film 


industry. Shows are Thursdays and 
Fridays, at 5 and 7:30 p.m,, in the MFA’s 
Remis Auditorium, 465 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. Tonight, it’s a double 
feature of Komal Gander (1961), about 
two competing companies of theatrical 
players in the early ‘50s, and Aar Paar 
(1954), which pits a roguish hero against 
a bourgeois family. Admission is $3.50; 
call 267-9300. 


““others) quité a lot, but they’re always 


Friday 


Curtains are going up in some likely 
and unlikely places tonight: 

The Maine-based Figures of Speech 
Theatre brings the plight of Eskimo to 
the suburbs in Anerca. This work, with 
beautiful wooden masks and puppets, 
plays tonight at 8 only at (of all places) 
Lincoln-Sudbury High School, Lincoln. 
Tickets are $5; call 443-9961. 

Back in town, New York’s Ballad 
Theater compares and contrasts the 
chaos of New York traffic and the - 
silence of postnuclear Hiroshima in In 
the Traffic of a Targeted City. _ 
Sponsored by TheaterWorks and 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, the 
play takes place tonight and tomorrow 
at 8 at Suffolk University Theater, 55 


_ Temple Place, Boston. Tickets are $10; 


call 720-1988. 

Further downtown, performance artist 
Andrew Neumann tries to redefine the 
art of elocution in The Laymen Lecture 
Series. Taking “How To Play the 
Synthesizer (Analog)” and “Efficient 
Cycling Techniques” as his topics, he 

performs tonight and tomorrow at 8 at 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $5; call 542-7416. 

And down in Providence, Philip 
Minor directs Tom Stoppard’s Tony 
Award-winning comedy The Real 
Thing. The literate love story opens 
tonight at 8 at Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence. Tickets range from $19 to 
$23; call (401) 351-4242. 

Most shows at this venue start at 7 
and 9 p.m.: seasoned J.J. Cale fans will 
be amused to learn that the incurably 
laid-back guitarist and singer isn’t going 
on until 9:30 p.m. and midnight — so he 
can play “After Midnight,” of course. 
The unenlightened should show up to 
hear the laconic songwriter who's 
accumulated a bagful of fine ones by 
now and the slow-flow guitarist who 
showed late-period Eric Clapton and 
early-period Mark Knopfler how to kick 
back with style. He’s at Nightstage, 823 
Main Street, Cambridge. Call 497-8200. 

Don't take local favorites Andrew 
Cyrille, Fred Hopkins, and Henry 
Threadgill for granted — they've 
played in the area (together and with 


Friday: Anerca 


worth hearing again. They’re at 
Charlie’s Tap, 280 Green Street, 
Cambridge, tonight and tomorrow. Call 
492-9723. 


Saturday 


It’s been moved from its usual 
Columbus Day start in deference to Yom 
Kippur, but the Tufts 10K continues to 
offer its annual treat of outstanding 
women runners. Ingrid Christiansen, 
who won the women’s division of the 
1986 Boston Marathon, is the favorite; 
other runners to watch include Marty 
Cooksey, second in this year’s Falmouth 
Road Race; local heroine Jacqueline 
Gareau; 1985 Boston Marathon winner 
Lisa Larsen-Weidenbach; world masters’ 
champion Priscilla Welch; and (no 
relation to Priscilla but twins to each 
other) Newton residents and European- 
circuit runners Lisa and Lesley Welch. 
The gun goes off at noon at the corner of 
Beacon and Charles Street, Boston; the 
runners take a bit more than a half-hour 
to traverse the course across Longfellow 
Bridge, up and down Memorial Drive,. 
over the Harvard Bridge, and down 
Commonwealth Avenue back to Charles 
Street. (The organizers recommend the 
MIT side of the Charles as a good place 
to watch.) The day also includes a health 
fair from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. on Boston 
Common. It’s all free; call 267-0055 for 
details. 


Sunday 


Those sensitive to the perils of 
commercialism and the virtue of charity 
will be torn by this one: it’s sponsored 
by Coors with a portion of the proceeds 
to go to the Massachusetts Minority 
Business Development Task Force. But 
the presence of Jeffrey Osborne and 
Gwen Guthrie should jolly you over the 
line. Both performers are relatively far to 
the left of Quiet Storm R&B radio 
programming: he’s coming off his third 
sturdy, smart solo record, and she’s 
enjoying her biggest and most beautiful 
hit in years. The show starts at 7 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Massachusetts ~ 
Avenue, Boston. Tickets are $18.50; call 
266-1492. 


(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, Owen 
Gleiberman, Milo Miles, and Charles 
Taylor helped out this week.) 


Herbert Bayer, Glass Eyes (1929) 


Going the Bauhaus 


arren A. Seamans, director of the MIT Museum, is standing amid half- 

unpacked crates and partially assembled displays. What's being . 

unpacked is MIT’s portion of the citywide multi-institutional “Bauhaus 

Boston” exhibit (already opened at Tufts and at the Compton Gallery at 
MIT). Funded in part by the Federal Republic of Germany, “Bauhaus Boston” 
comprises a large body of material that exists in this country and abroad and has been 
brought together for the first time, almost singlehandedly, by the Goethe Institute’s 
Anneliese Harding. 

The exhibit at MIT is modeled on the Fifty Years Bauhaus exhibit of 1968 through 
1970. MIT's exhibit is smaller than that one but is, Seamans says, “an exceedingly 
comprehensive exhibit on the history and the various working groups that existed 
within the Bauhaus organization.” The original Bauhaus was.a school of design that 
existed successively in Weimar, Dessau, and then Berlin during the Weimar Republic. 
The traveling version now at MIT has been to more than 20 European locations since 
its inception, in 1975. “The sameshow, with just a little work on the part of the staff 
that puts it together, can be in French or in German or in English,” Seamans says. 
“That's why it’s been able to travel throughout Europe and it looks like a brand new 
exhibit.” 

Seamans points out that “we think of them [the Bauhaus school] as architecture, but 
they really influenced all forms of design. When you start looking at the exhibit you 
see that almost any building that's gone up in the last 40 years certainly has strong 
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elements of Bauhaus.” He adds that this influence hasn’t waned despite, among other 
things, Tom Wolfe’s attack on the movement in his From Bauhaus to Our House. 
“People who didn’t like Mies van der Rohe’s buildings when they were being built 
still don’t like them. And yet obviously a lot of people and corporations do because 
they’re still building staggering numbers of them. Even Philip Johnson. . . is still 
doing them. He’s doing one on Boylston Street.” : 

But it’s the everyday objects and the art forms outside architecture — forms we 
don’t usually associate with the Bauhaus influence — that ‘Bauhaus Boston” talks to 
us about. Every “modern” accouterment, from Breuer chairs to teapots, has its roots in 
Bauhaus design. The chairs in the exhibit’s movie theater, for example, look like the 
ones in your school cafeteria. ‘Door handles, lamps, basic graphic design ot textiles, 
knives, forks — every single thing — dance, theater were.in the realm of Bauhaus. 
They covered every form of art.” And in fact one room has a display of doorknobs and 
light fixtures. The exhibit (especially the textile portion) also shows that Bauhaus 
didn’t work exclusively in black and white. Nonetheless, Seamans warns, “here you 
won't be able to see how much color they used. They really did emphasize a lot of 
colorful items and objects although somehow we think of Bauhaus as being not very 
colorful. But I think that’s a misrepresentation.” 

Down Massachusetts Avenue, another exhibit further demonstrates that the 
Bauhaus school embraced more than architecture. The Busch-Reisinger’s exhibit of 
Bauhaus photography contains some 125 works by 41 Bauhaus faculty and students. 
Under the influence of Bauhauslers Laszl6 and Lucia Moholy-Nagy, says assistant 
museum director Emilie Dana, “photography was done informally by a lot of people 
A lot of students became keen on this medium. The time between 1921 and 1926 was 
just incredible.” In 1929 photography became an official part of the Bauhaus 
curriculum, “and when the Bauhaus publications came out, they were appreciated as 
much for the photographs as for the texts in them.” 

The exhibit at the Busch-Reisinger, says Dana, “shows the incredible variety . . . it 
reflects the Bauhaus initiative to try any technique they could think of. So that one 
part of it will be photographs made into one of those crystal balls so that you could see 
the world reflected. They're not your average snapshot of a person sitting on a beach. 
Even the pictures of people sitting on a beach — you just get a whole different sense 
of it. That again was Moholy-Nagy’s influence. He just wanted to try all the things this 
new machine, the camera, could do. I think he thought it was something that should 
just be explored in all its possibilities.” Pointing to the photo in the exhibit catalogue 
that depicts a tray of glass eyes and to one that’s a montage of open and closed 
mouths, she adds, “They often would do things with textures and rows.” Stopping at 
a page with photographs emphasizing the diagonal, she says, “One indication that 
people were very keen on this is that they would put themselves into these weird 
positions” to take the photographs. 

The photographs, half printed from the original negatives and half reproduced 
from prints, range from those taken by professional photographers, people who 
taught the photography courses, to students. Some were taken by the 17-year-old 
faculty kid Lux Feininger. “A lot of photographers in this exhibit would not consider 
themselves professionals — including Moholy-Nagy. They would've said . . . ‘It’s just 
something that I wanted to do.’ ” 

“Bauhaus Boston” opens at the MIT Museum, 265 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, on October 9 with a reception from 4 to 8 p.m.; it runs through February 
28. Admission is free. “Bauhaus Photography” opens at the Busch-Reisinger Museum, 
29 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, on October 10 and runs through November 30. 
Admission is $3, $1.50 for students and senior citizens. For information on other 
lectures, films, tours, and concerts that are part of “Bauhaus Boston,” call the Goethe 


Institute at 262-6050. 
— Robin Dougherty 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, OCTOBER 7, 1986 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


1:00 (2) Pavarotti at Madison Square Garden: The 
Silver Jubilee Concert. Repeated from last week. 
Luciano and Madelyn Renee team up to celebrate 
the former's 25 years in the opera biz. (Until 3 p.m.) 
1:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the Miami 
Dolphins. 

1:00 (7) Blues Alive. A 1983 concert tape featuring 


Mick Taylor, John McVie, and Colin Allen backing. 


John Mayall. (Until 2 p.m.) 


1:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the New York | 


Yankees in almost-postseason play. 

3:00 (2) The Story of English: A Muse of Fire. How 
the works of Shakespeare and the Bible influenced 
the use of English, and how the early English 
settlers understandably brought their language with 
them to the New 4 p.m.) 

Dallas Cowboys versus the 


6:00 (2) Managing Our Miracles: Health Care in 


a 10-part series on health-care-related issues in 
America, hosted by Fred Friendly. This edition looks 
at the issue of confidentiality between doctor and 
patient. To be repeated on Monday at 11 p.m. (Until 
7 p.m.) 

7:00 (2) The Great Space Race: The Next 
Civilization. Repeated from last week. A look ahead 
to how we might colonize space. But who's going to 
deliver the mail? Will space colonies have zip 


codes? Will you be able to dial them direct? What. 


about garbage removal? Will they move the 
Seabrook power plant? (Until 8 p.m.) 

8:00 (2) Evening at Pops: Katia and Marielle 
Labéque. Sibling pianists join their four hands with 
John Williams and the Pops for a tribute to the 
music of Gershwin. Someday one of these concerts 
is going to pay tribute to the music of Frank Zappa. 
(Until 9 p.m.) 


(2) Masterpiece Theatre: Winston Churchill: 


The Wilderness Years, part seven. More rn 
warning everyone in sight about the ae of 
Hitler. Enough already, we get the idea. 
repeated on Saturday at noon. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Ti Places (movie). Dan Aykroyd and 
Eddie Murphy exchange everything but race in this 
1983 comedy about a black con artist and a 
a twit who reverse roles. (Until 11:30 


0.50 (5) There Must Be @ Peny (movie) Liz Taylor 
and Robert Wagner act out the essentiainess of 
young horses in this tale of a once-famous movie 
star $00 () the come back through TV. (Until 11 p.m:) 

Last Frontier, part one. Linda Evans 
“as we've never seen her before” they promise. 
Maybe she’ll play a nun or wear a bear suit. Also 
starring Jason Robards and Jack Thompson. What 
it’s about doesn’t seem worth going into. More of 
this on Tuesday, starting at 9 p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) The West of the : The Golden 
Land. As in, ‘we'll give you the outline and just 
leave the West to the imagination.” The paintings of 
George Caleb Bingham, Albert Bierstadt, 
Charlies Nahi depict the annexation of Texas, the 
Mexican War, the Gold Rush, and the pioneer 
migration. (Until 11 p.m.) 


10:30 p.m. (38) Ask the . Why does 
electronic equipment always beep 
11:00 (2) Monty Python's Flying Circus. Confuse- 


a-cat. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

Midnight (5) Gigot (movie). Jackie Gleason stars as 
a mute janitor in a Paris boarding house. Naturally, 
he has a heart of gold. Also starring Katherine Kath 
and Gabrielle Dorziat. From 1962. (Until 2:05 a.m.) 


8:00 (2) The Living Planet: A Portrait of the Earth: 
The Building of the Earth. Like Rome, it wasn’t done 
in a day, or (sorry, Bible thumpers) in seven. The 
return of David Attenborough and his fantastically 
‘filmed natural-history show. Tonight we cover 
voicanoes. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Something About the Red Sox. Details not 
yet available. No doubt a special about the season, 
etc. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) The Honeymooners Reunion Special. The 
fab four together again, plus clips from the lost 
episodes. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) The Lonely Guy (movie). Steve Martin 
makes friends with a little help from Charles Grodin. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Ancient Lives: Year of the Hyena. John 
Romer continues his look at life in an ancient 
Egyptian village by reading yeh mail sent between a 
town scribe and his son and discussing the 
(a) (Until 10 p.m.) 

jety’s Child (movie). Philip Michael 
Trcane and Lesley Ann Warren star in a based-in- 
fact TV-movie about a Florida woman threatened 
with losing custody of her kid when she marries a 


black man. 11 p. 
San Diego Chargers versus 


9:30 (7) Designing Women. It’s not really fair to 
condemn a show when we didn’t even watch the 
whole thing. So you watch and condemn for 
yourselves. (Until'10 p.m:) 

11:00 (2) Our Miracles: Health Care in 
America: Truth and Confidences. Repeated from 
Sunday at 6 p.m. 


TUESDAY 


7:30 (5) Chronicle. A look at the Red Sox during the 
— race. 

8:00 (2) Nova: The Case of the Frozen Addict. A 
medical mystery leads to a eerie ot in 
psy to help a par: 
addict. To be repeated on at 2 p.m. (Unti 
9 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Baseball. The American League playoff, 
game one, with the California Angels coming to 
town. Whatever happened to Reggie Bars? 

8:00 (56) Portrait of a Stripper (movie). Lesiey Ann 
Warren stars in this sequel to Portrait of a Teenage 
Alcoholic Roller-Skating Bar Girl. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) The Africans: The Nature of a Continent. 
Kenyan Dr. Ali Mazuri, professor at the University of 
Michigan and the University of Jos (in i 
hosts a nine-part examination of why Africa 
important. Tonight we look at prehistoric Africa, the 
birthplace of human life. To be repeated on 
Thursday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) The Last Frontier, part two. Anything to 
grab viewers away from the national pastime. But 
“how must the folks at Channel 38 feel, having 
brought the Sox thus far and now having to 
compete for ratings with ABC? (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Witness to Apartheid. An unauthorized 
film made in South Africa during the 1985 state of 
emérgency there. (Until midnight.) 


WEDNESDAY 
3:00 (5) Baseball. The Sox and the Angels go at it in 


game two. This is where saving up your sick days 
pays off. 


edition of a monthly mag-format science show. 

Tonight we learn about the biomechanics of figure 
skating, treatment for infants with respiratory 
problems, the wild. horses of North Carolina, and 
the technology of making potato chips. To be 
repeated on Saturday at 3 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Baseball. The National League playoff, 
game one, with the New York Mets visiting the 
Houston Astros and trying to stay out of jail. 

8:00 (7) Together We Stand. If there is any justice 
left in television land, this series will fall soon. Elliott 
Gould tries to play Bill Cosby to a family of mostly 
adopted children, but the kids are better actors 
than he is, and they don’t act so well. All the charm 
of a high-school play. (Until 8:30 p.m., unless it’s 

canceled before then.) 

8:00 (38) Hombre (movie). Paul Newman and 
Fredric March star in this 1967 Western about a 
white man raised by the Apaches who has to 
confront his own people. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

8:00 (56) Anatomy of a Seduction (movie). Continu- 
ing Sexploitation Week on WLVI with Susan 
Flannery as a 40-year-old who falls in love with her 
best friend’s son. This must be what they call 
counterprogramming. 

9:00 (2) Channel 3: Moscow with Mark Russell. 
Comedian Russell presents clips from Russian 
television newscasts. Harris Salisbury checks in as 
a guest commentator. (Until 10 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) World Without Wallis: Beryl Markham’s 
African Memoir. Markham was a racehorse trainer 
and a pioneer aviator who grew up as a European 
woman in Africa around the turn of the =e 
(Until midnight.) 


THURSDAY 


8:00 (5) Baseball. The Mets and the Astros again. If 
Bobby Ojeda gets into the eighth eo with a no- 
hitter, will the Houston police come and haul him 


away? 

8:00 (7) The Entrepreneurs. Wang, the company 
that sponsored the legislation to lower our taxes 
and ruin our schools, presents profiles of people 
who made money the old-fashioned way, including 
King Gillette (of razor fame), Charlies Darrow (who 
invented Monopoly), and Robert Pittman (of MTV). 
(Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (38) Mister Roberts (movie). Henry Fonda and 
James Cagney star in the 1955 version of this 
drama about merchant sailors during World War Il. 


Centerfold (movie). 
re classic. (Until 10 p.m.) 

(2 : Shroud for a Nightingale, part 
one. Thefirst installment of a five-part adaptation of 
P.D. James’s murder mystery. Tonight Inspector 
Daigliesh investigates a killing ata nursing school. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) The Africans: The Nature of the Continent. 
Repeated from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


8:00 (5) Baseball. The Sox win a free trip to 
California, where they try to turn the Angels into 
Dodgers in playoff wy three. 

8:00 (38) Family (movie). Bruce Dern and 
William Devane star in this 1976 Hitchcock yarn 
about a woman who offers a big reward for the 
1020p. of her dead sister's bastard son. (Until 

m.) 

8:00 (2) Dance in America: Mark Morris. The TV 
debut of Morris's Seattle-based dance company, 
which steps to the music of Handel, Vivaldi, Yoko 
Ono, and the Louvin brothers. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Dallas. Now you know. What balls! An 
essential component of Dallas has always been its 


show with issues revolving around the production 
of the show. The question of who shot J.R. was 
approached not from clues in the narrative, but 
from rumors about which characters were going to 
quit the series. Now we have to figure how the 
writers are going to piece together interrupted 
action from the 1984 season. Mostly, though, we 
feel sorry for Ray and Donna's adopted deaf son. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Bye Bye Kipling. A video production by 
Nam June Paik featuring sports, music, and a 
fashion show all collected via satellite from Ameri- 
ca, Japan, and Korea. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 


SATURDAY 


Noon (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Winston Churchill: 
The Wilderness Years, part seven. Repeated from 
Sunday at 9 p.m. 
Noon (5) Baseball. The NL scene shifts to New 
York. if Dwight Gooden gets into the eighth inning 
with a no-hitter, will the New York police come and 
— the Met fans away? 

2:00 (2) Nova: The Case of the Frozen Mind. 
a from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 

2:00 (38) Sisters (movie). Margot Kidder and 
Charles Durning star in Brian De Palma’s 1973 
horror show about Siamese twins and separation 


anxiety. (Until 4 p.m.) 
2:30 (4) Nicholas and (movie). How 
come everything that happens in Russia takes so 
long? Michael Jayston and Janet Suzman live 
through the build-up to the Russian Revolution. 
Slowly they turned . . . (Until 6 p.m.) 
3:00 (2) Discover: The World of Science. Repeated 
from Wed er at 8 p.m. 

Pitt versus Notre Dame, or Miami 
versus West Virginia. 
7:30 (38) Hockey. Must be fall. The Bruins versus 
the New Jersey Devils. 
8:00 (2) WonderWorks: Words by Heart, part one. A 
two-part story about a biack Missouri family 
disdained by its turn-of-the-century neighbors after 
the family members take jobs once held by whites. 


(Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) American sanmee game four. 
Maybe they should start Schirald 

8:00 (56) Basketball. The Celts ro DR the Washing- 
ton Bullets in preseason play. 

9:00 (2) Great Railway Journeys of the World: The 
Long Straight. Across all of Australia on a train with 
Frayn. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Freddie Powers, Willie Nelson, Merle Haggard, and 
Whitey Shafer. (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) 1, Claudius: Poison is Queen. Pretend you 
don’t know what this show's about. Here’s Channel 
2's description of this evening's episode: “Claudius 
telis Germanicus of Livia’s plot to discredit Postu- 
mus. Livia dispatches Sejanus to Planasia to 
murder Postumus.” Whatever, it’s a rough night for 
Postumus. (Until 10:55 p.m.) 

10:00 (44) World Chess Championship 1986. 986. Just 
watch. We won't even hint at what you'll experience. 
(Until (38) ( 

11:00 (38) (movie). Something for every 
taste, which is to say this 1974 sci-fi piece stars 
Sean Connery and Charlotte Rampling. But you 
can’t have everything. Here’s normally sensible 
Channel 38’s word-for-word on the story line: “A 
fantasy set in a duel cultured futuristic society 
where one community has no aging process and the 
other brutal inhabitants of a dying world.”” What- 
= it's a rough night for Postumus. (Until 12:45 


m.) 
11:30 (2) VCR Theater: Mr. Rogers Talks with 
Parents About Pets and Daycare. Fred Rogers 
discusses kids and animals and offers some ways to 
help kids adjust to daycare, which, believe it or not, 
most children don’t appreciate as the socio-political 
miracle cure it’s cracked up to be. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 


6:00 a.m. (WUMB) Acoustic Sunrise. Pierre 
Bensusan, Keith Jarrett, Preston Reed. 

6:30 a.m. (WROR) American Focus. Actor, author, 
and comedian Dudley Moore lets you in on his best 
secrets, including a new book concerning the world 
in the nuclear age. 

7:00 a.m. (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. inter- 
views with Kitty Kelley, author of His Way, an 
unauthorized biography of Frank Sinatra; journalist 
Mark Litwak, author of Ree! Power, a book about 
the powers and personalities of the “new” Holly- 
wood; and former New York Times Jerusalem 
bureau chief David Shipler, author of Arabs and 
Jews, who looks at how the Middle East nations 
relate to one another. Plus a debate on referendum 
question number five: should Massachusetts repeal 
the mandatory seatbelt law? 

8:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. The 
Pforzheim Chamber Orchestra performs Bach's 


Morning 
compact-disc releases: Neville Marriner conducts 
the Academy of St. Martin-in-the-Fields in Nielsen’s 
Little Suite for Strings, pianist Aleck Karis plays 
Schumann's Carnaval, Lovro von Matatic leads the 
NHKSO in Beethoven's Symphony No. 7, and Jean- 
Francois Paillard conducts the Paillard Chamber 
Orchestra in Lully’s Dies Irae. 
10:00 a.m. (WFNX) Jazz Brunch. Jeff Turton 
features the latest in new jazz recordings. 
10:00 a.m. (WMJX) Jazz Feature. Jean-Luc Ponty. 
10:00 a.m. (WRKO) Dining Around (live). A new 
show featuring food, wine, and travel tidbits. Today, 
live from Orlando, where Disney World's 15th 
birthday celebration is in full swing. 
Noon (WBCN) Back to the Future. Four hours of 
classic rock and roll, with Tom Sandman. A special 
Beatle-magic premiere, featuring the music of John 
Lennon. 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Concert. Charies 
Dutoit conducts the Montreal Symphony in 
Berlioz’s Roman Carnival Overture and the 
Dutilleux Violin Concerto, with isaac Stern. 
12:50 (WUMB) Recipes. Rosie's Bakery slices up 
the apple pie. 
1:00 (WEE!) Football. The Patriots try to break their 
losing streak at home against the Miami Dolphins. 
3:00 (WCRB) Library of Congress Chamber Music. 
This program includes Beethoven's Violin Sonata 
No. 4, Rorem’s Night Music, Schubert's Rondo 
Brillante, and Fauré's Violin Sonata in A. Featuring 
Oscar Shumsky on violin and Menahem Pressier on 


piano. 
4:00 (WBCN) Rock Watch. A countdown to ecstasy. 
Every week Oedipus takes listeners to the heart of 
AOR (Album Oriented Rock) via R&R’s Top 30 
tracks, and behind the scenes for comments from 
the artists. 

5:00 (WGBH) The Forum: institute of Politics. 
Benjamin Netanyahu, Israeli representative to the 
UN, discusses international terrorism in the Medi- 


terranean. 
Boston's 


5:00 (WXKS) Music 
oo a countdown with Andre Wolf. 

6:00 (WGBH) The Web. Herman Meiville’s Billy 
Budd, part one. 
7:00 (WBCN) Nocturnal Emissions. With Bradiey J. 
7:30 (WMFO) Wolf Mountain Press. Native 
American radio: a documentary program on native 
lands and their people, with music poetry, and 


news. 
8:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Dana Music Series. 
Oskar Danon leads the Slovak Philharmonic and 
Choir in Cikker’s Meditation on a Theme of Heinrich 
SchUtz, the Berg Violin Concerto, with Josef Suk, 
and Prokofiev's Alexander Nevsky, with mezzo- 
soprano Dagmar Peckova. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. Lorin 
Maazel conducts the Paris Opera Orchestra and 
Chorus in Mozart's Don Giovanni, with Raimondi, 
Moser, Te Kanawa, Berganza, King, Macurdy, 
8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Opera House. 

Plasson 
leads the Toulouse yo and Chorus in 
Gounod's Mireille, with Freni, Rhodes, Vanzo, Dam, 
and Bacquier. 

10:00 (WBCN) Raw Power. With PolyGram record- 
ing-artists Cinderella as guest hosts, as well as Tony 
Berardini. 

10:00 (WGBH) A Note To You. An interview with 
Gunther Schuller. 

11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flour Hour. Features 
the Doobie Brothers. 

11:00 (WFNX) Boston Rocks. Features the best in 
new local music and interviews. Tonight, Gang 
Green. With Bill Abbotte. 

11:00 (WGBH) New Sounds. Try this: Lascaux, Fog 
Tropes, Juniper Variations, Tibet Suite. 

Midnight (WROR) Boston Neighborhood Forum. 
Lisa Jenks, president of Complete Body, and 
Elisabeth Collins from Room for Children. 

12:30 a.m. (WMBR) Dumbtown. Late-night music, 
news, and mayhem for insomniacs in the city of 
mental ineptitude. 

1:00 a.m. (WROR) Mass Communications. Tony 
John talks about Antigua and Paul Loeb discusses 
his book Hopes and Hard Times: America’s Peace 
Movement and the Reagan Era. 


MONDAY 


6:00 a.m. (WBRS) Leo Ego. Music you've never 
heard before. 
6:00 a.m. (WHRB) Jazz Spectrum. Daily jazz 


specials. 
Images. BIM, New 


8:00 a.m. (WUMB) Acoustic 

Grass Revival, Judy Polan. 

6:30 (WBCN) Cosmic Muffin Report. Nightly 

no reports with the Cosmic Muffin, Darrell 
artinie. 

6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. Donald Davis tells 
“Jack and the Silver Sword.” 

7:00 (WEE!) Monday Night Quarterback. Cail in 

and talk to Pat Sullivan, the Patriots’ general 

manager 

7:00 (WHRB) The Influence of Liszt. A centennial 

celebration: ‘‘The New German School.” 

8:00 (WBRS) Black Jack Davy Show. Celtic and 

European folk music, highlighting the Breton 

= Dan Ar Bras and the newest line-up of 
ngland’s Fairport Convention. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. W. Schippers leads the 

isaac Ensemble in isaacs’s “Innsbruck, ich muss 

dich lassen’’; the rer Quartet Haydn's 

Quartet Opus 76 No. 3 (Emperor); 

Felicia Blumenthal plays Czerny’s ona 

Theme of Haydn, with Helmut Froschauer and the 

Vienna Chamber Orchestra. 

8:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. Weather Report, 

with Wayne Shorter and Joe Zawinul. 

9:00 (WCRB) Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra. 

Riccardo Muti conducts Etler’s Concerto for Wind 

Quintet and Orchestra, the Tchaikovsky Violin 


Concerto, og Viktoria Mullova, and Brahms’s 


. 4. 
11:00 (WENX) Rock over London. Join Graham 
Dene as he hosts the music of Howard Jones, the 
Pet Shop Boys, the Pretenders, and the Stranglers. 


TUESDAY 


10:00 a.m. (WHRB) Live from the 1369. Local bands 
recorded live in inman Square. 
10:30 a.m. (WBCN) Cosmic Muffin Report. Daily 
astrological reports. 
Noon (WUMB) Both Sides Now. The Smith Sisters’ 
Mockingbird. 

Urban 


6:30 ( ) The Happiness Radio 
Theater. Join gad Kornbliuth and friends for a half- 
hour of comedy, variety, and yon es al. 
8:00 (WCRB) Gunther Wich con- 
ducts the Berlin Roniheme: in the Reger Violin 

hicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Georg Solti conducts the Overture to Weber's 
Senate, Rochberg’s Symphony No. 5, and 
Schumann's Symphony No. 2. 
11:00 (WERS) The Nite Klub. Alternative rock and 
roll from around the world. Weeknights. 
Midnight (WBCN) Off the Record. ‘Music and 
interviews with Genesis. 


WEDNESDAY 


Noon (WGBH) MusicAmerica. Joe Beck and His 
Trio, Claude Bolling, and Woody Herman's Big 


Band. 
5:30 (WBRS) The Anti-Adviser Show. ee jazz, 
featuring music and interviews Abdullah 
ibrahim, who talks about his and ex- 
per (WORD) Con up in South Africa. 

8:00 (WC Concert Hour. John McCarthy leads 
the Singers in Monteverdi's Mass a 
quattro voci. 

8:30 (WMFO) On the Town (live). Local folk, 
industrial, and avant jazz 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Christopher 
Hogwood conducts the Overture to Mendelssohn's 
Ruy Bilas, Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 17, with 
Misha Dichter, and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2. 
9:30 (WBRS) The Joint: Free & Live. The Yeti Band. 


THURSDAY 


Noon (WGBH) MusicAmerica. Miles, Monk, and 
Mulligan. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A beit of Beethoven: 
Daniel Barenboim plays Piano Sonata No. 22; and, 
on CD, the Smetana Quartet performs String 
Quartet No. 12. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Martin 
Turnovsky conducts Martinu’s Memorial to Lidice, 
with narrator Werner Kiemperer, Novak's Dido, with 
mezzo-soprano Marilyn Schmiege, and the Dvof4ak 
Piano Concerto, with Rudolf Firkusny. 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint: Free & Live. The Pajama 
Slave Dancers. 


features Lee Wiley and Rbdullah Torani. 


FRIDAY 


12:05 (WBCN) Ken’s Top 10 and Local Three. The 

most frequently requested local and national songs. 
( ) Acoustic Images (live). The Smith 

Sisters, contemporary and traditional folk. 

5:00 (WMFO) Radio Free South Africa. With music 

and interviews focusing on the movement to end 


apartheid. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Algis Zuraitis directs 
the Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra in Gliere’s Bronze 
Suite. 

8:00 (WMFO) Kalakuta Revival. An Afrocentric 
approach to the music of West Africa, the 
Caribbean, and Latin America. Pius music from the 
Far, Middle, and Near East. 

9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Orchestra. Jahja 

Ling conducts Suite No. 1 from Respighi's erty 

Airs and Dances, Schubert's Syphony No. 5, and 

Dvorak’s Symphony No. 8. 

9:00 (WHRB) The Winds of Time. Danzi quintets. 

11:00 (WBUR) All Night Long. Harry ‘‘Sweets” 

oo Junior Mance, Thelonious Monk, Julius 
atkins. 

2:00 a.m. (WGBH) The Jazz Gallery. Pepper Adams 

on baritone sax. 


SATURDAY 


(WCRB) Montreal Symphony Orchestra. 
Charles Dutoit conducts Britten's Sinfonia da 
Requiem, Prokofiev's Piano Concerto No. 5, with 
Nikita M , and Dvo?ak’s Symphony No. 7. 
Noon ( S) Black Star Liner. Artist profiles, 
interviews, and a historical exploration of reggae 
and Jamaican culture. Today's special features 
include some prospects for the Jamaican national 
election and updates, as well as part one of ‘‘Sights 
and Sounds of the Jamaican Railway System,”’ with 
local lore, tourist sights, and corresponding reggae 
music selections. 

Noon (WGBH) Folk Heritage. Traditional English 
songster David Jones. 

2:00 (WCRB) Opera and Oratorio. Rafael Kubelik 
conducts the Bavarian Radio Symphony and 
Chorus in Weber's Der FreischUtz, with Behrens, 
Donath, Kolio, Sapell, Meven, and Moll. 

2:00 (ERS) The Gold Rush. Best of the Beatles, 
with special guest, Pete Best. 

5:00 (WZBC) Caribbean Forum. In English, French, 
and Creole, with a focus on Caribbean politics and 
culture. 

8:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Orchestra. Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Lieberson’s Drala, Beethoven's 
Piano Concerto No. 3, with Mitsuko Uchida, and 
Valses nobles et sentimentales and La 
valse. 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. The fourth annual 
Columbus Day Italo-American Jazz Festival. 

2:00 a.m. (WGBH) The Jazz Gallery. Lee Konitz 
spotlights a program in discovery of jazz America. 


WAAF 107.3 FM WILD 1090 AM 
WATD 95.9 FM WMBR 88.1 FM 
WBCN 104.1 FM WMEX 1150 AM 
WBOS 92.8 FM WMFO 91.5 FM 
WBRS 100.1 FM WMJX 106.7 FM 
VBUR 90.9 FM WMRE 1510 AM 
WCGY 93.7 FM WMARQ 103.3 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM WROR 96.5 FM 
WDLW 1330 AM WTTP 1060 AM 
WEE! 590 AM WUMB 91.9 FM 
WERS 88.9 FM WUNR 1600 AM 
WENX 101.7 FM WXKS 108 FM 
WGBH 69.7 FM WZBC 90.3 FM 
WHRB 95.3 FM WZLX 100.7 FM 
WICN 90.5 FM WZOU 94.5 FM 
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ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT TO THE BOSTON PHOENIX, OCTOBER 7, 1986 


“» (Utill, knowing what I know now, if 
I had the chance to do it all over again, I'd 
sure do things a lot differently.” 


Peggy Sue 


What changes would someone make given the opportunity to 
live his or her life over again? This seductive thought becomes 
a dramatic possibility in the motion picture PEGGY SUE GOT 
MARRIED: 


Kathleen Tumer portrays Peggy Sue - a mother of two facing 
divorce - attending her 25th high school reunion. In the midst 
of old friends, she has an accident that thrusts her back in time, 
allowing her to reconsider the events that shaped the course of 
her life. “PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED, said producer Paul R. 
Gurian, “is about a person trying to re-establish her self-worth 
and understand where in her life choices were cut off by who 
she was and by circumstance.” 

This humourous and provocative film, written by the husband 
and wife team of Jerry Leichtling and Arlene Sarner was 
brought to life by the master cinematic storyteller Francis Cop- 
pola. It features an extraordinary ensemble of distinguished 
award winning talent. The Tri-Star Pictures and Rastar presen- 
tation is a Paul R. Gurian/Zoetrope Studios production starring 
Kathleen Turner as Peggy Sue, Nicolas Cage, Barry Miller, 
Catherine Hicks, Joan Allen, Kevin 0’Connor, Jim Carrey, Lisa 
Jane Persky, Wil Shriner, Barbara Harris, Don Murray, 
Maureen 0’Sullivan and Leon Ames. 

Scriptwriters Leichtling and Samer wanted to create the univer- 
sal fantasy of using the knowledge and experience gained as an 
adult to live life over again. “We wanted a story that de- 
monstrated an appreciation for one’s life and a recognition that 
we alone are responsible for our destiny,” said Leichtling. 

“It was human sentiments - the things that make you laugh 
and cry at the same time, that I thought were the most impor- 
tant elements of Peggy Sue,” said director Francis Coppola. 
“The aspect of going back and seeing your mother and father 
and grandparents and the old home, and feeling and appreciat- 
ing the love you may have taken for granted.” 

In the film, Peggy Sue sees her parents as they were when she 
was a teenager and visits her grandparents who have long since 
passed away. “My grandparents are still alive, but I lost my 
father,” said Kathleen Turner, “What a dream just to be able to 
go back once more and say, ‘Hey, | love you.” 

Coppola asked Oscar winning production designer Dean 
Tavoularis to plan the look of the film. The challenge was to 
take rather ordinary time periods and make them visually 
exciting. “We chose to go with the human sentiment of the 
film,’ said Coppola, “and use the pictures to create a feeling.” 
The pastel colors and soft lights used in the film add a surreal 
and dream-like quality. Academy award winning costume de- 
signer Theadora Van Runkle, who had worked with Tavoularis 
and Coppola on THE GODFATHER PART II said, “The 
challenge was trying to fit up to 500 extras in period costumes 
all in the same color scheme.” 

The vintage cars chosen by the transportation department were 
also in the same color scheme. The film was shot entirely on 
location in Sonoma County, the heart of Northern California's 
wine country. Another challenge was finding locations that 
were indicative of the period, places that captured the mood 
and the look of the story. The prime locations of the script were 
the high school, the family house, and the downtown area, 
circa 1960. The town of Petaluma offered a timeless American 
quality for the home and street scenes, while Santa Rosa High 
School was appealing because of its distinctive and classical 
architecture. More than 20 locations sets were used for this film, 
most notably the the turn-of-the-century Victorian house in 
Petaluma used as Peggy Sue's 1960 home, the Bodell appliance 
shop, replete with refridgerators, radios, televisons, phono- 
graphs, irons, toasters and washing machines, and the grand- 
parents’ farm in Petaluma, with its rolling hills, beautiful vistas 
and golden sunsets. 

The high school reunion would not have been complete 
without rock ‘n’ roll music. The Marshall Crenshaw Band was 
suggested by screenwriter Jerry Leichling to recreate the Amer- 
cian sounding music of the fifties and sixties. Additional music 
was provided by the rhythm and blues band Pride and Joy of 
San Francisco, 
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KATHLEEN TURNER (Peggy Sue) found that her teenage 
experiences and family background were nothing like 


other roles she'd played, she enjoyed her character. “She's a 
very real woman who wasn’t brought up with the mentality that she had any options at all. Many women were defeated and destroyed 
by that,” said Turner. “But Peggy Sue on her own learned quite well. She owns a bakery and did a good job of raising her children. | 

-admire her for that.’ . 

NICOLAS CAGE stars as Peggy Sue’s fun-loving boyfriend and husband Charlie Bodell. Refusing to make the character a “typical 
boring leading man,” stated Cage. “I wanted to break form. I’m fascinated by surrealism and for this part I tried to branch out into a type 
of cartoon acting - to go a little over the edge.” 

BARRY MILLER, who has achieved critical acclaim for his performances on both stage and screen, plays Richard Norvick, the brilliant, 
ambitious science enthusiast who is out of step with his high school classmates. One of Miller's main reasons for accepting his role as 
Richard was the opportunity to portray a character with a 25 year age span. ‘I tried to portray the passage of time in the film through 
physical gestures, not just outward appearances,” said Miller. 7 : 

CATHERINE HICKS plays Carol Heath, “one of Peggy Sue's closest friends.” Hicks explains her motivation for taking the role: “Francis 
Coppola is the reason I did PEGGY SUE. The man remains one of the giants in film history and I believe that learning from the ‘greats’ 
in any field is an awesome privilege.’ ) 

FRANCIS COPPOLA’s extraordinary career as director, writer and producer is highlighted by his films THE GODFATHER I and I], 
APOCALYPSE NOW, and THE CONVERSATION, which have earned numerous awards, including four Academy Awards for himself. 
His other recent directorial credits include ONE FROM THE HEART, THE OUTSIDERS, RUMBLEFISH and THE COTTON CLUB. In 
working with Turner and Cage, Coppola enjoyed dealing with two divergent personalities playing opposite each other. “If we cast a 
contemporary of Kathleen's,” said Coppola, the two wouldn't have been believeable at the younger age. By having that strain in the 
relationship, my hope was that they would both be forced to reach.” 


those of her character. Instead of growing up in a small 
m town, Tumer spent her childhood in international cities 

ol with diverse cultures, Although the role of Peggy Sue 
provided a departure from Tumer’s own lifestyle and from 
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for Halloween ideas! 


Shop Bertha Cool for 
the best in 50’s and 60’s 
vintage clothing. 
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“Francis Coppola 
has made 


—GENE SISKEL & ROGER EBERT & THE MOVIES 


TRI-STAR PICTURES AND RASTAR PRESENT A PAUL R. 
KATHLEEN TURNER 
“PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED” NICOLAS CAGE 3 
BARRY MILLER as Richard CATHERINE HICKS JOHN BARRY BARRY MALKIN DEAN TAVOULARIS 
JORDAN CRONENWETH, A.S.C. BARRIE M. OSBORNE JERRY LEICHTLING & ARLENE SARNER PAUL R. GURIAN 


‘Peggy Sue Got Married’ is marvelous. | was 
absolutely entranced. One of the best films of the 
year, ‘Peggy Sue Got Married’ will very probably 
get Academy Award Nominations for Best Picture 
and Best Actress, Kathleen Turner:’ | 


—GENE SISKEL & ROGER EBERT & THE MOVIES 


‘Francis Coppola’s film is delightful and haunting. 
Kathleen Turner’s full-bodied performance is a 
marvel; funny and moving. Nicolas Cage’s quirky 
Charlie has depth and poignance — he’s an original. 
Who would expect a time-travel movie to tell us so 
much about marriage, compromise and coming to 


_ terms with the past?” —David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


‘A masterpiece that is the movie of the year. It’s a 
fantasy that’s as effective as reality therapy, astute- 
ly insisting that not only can you go home again, 
but that you must: —Carrie Rickey, NEW WOMAN 


“One of the best movies of 1986. Its charm lies in 
its quirkiness, affection for its idiosyncratic 


characters and mixture of humor and sentiment?’ 
—Joseph Gelmis, NEWSDAY 


‘Kathleen Turner deserves an Oscar for her 
performance.’ — Andrew Sarris, VILLAGE VOICE 


‘Peggy Sue Got Married’ is a wonderful winner, 
hilarious and touching. Kathleen Turner is com- 
pletely captivating. One of the best of the year, 
it will keep you thinking and talking for days. A 


gift-wrapped 10! | can’t wait to see it again’ 
—Susan Granger, RADIO 


...or will she? 


GURIAN/ZOETROPE STUDIOS PRODUCTION 


PG-13]|PARENTS STRONGLY CAUTIONED <> FRANCIS COPPOLA” A TRESTAR RELEASE 
| some Ray for IE [Original Soundtrack Available on Varese Sarabande Records and Cassettes] from RASTAR ©1986 


STARTS FRIDAY OCTOBER 
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To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. 
-We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (If it's free, specify “free” or 
“no charge.”) Without price information we 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them to “Play by Play,” c/o Skip 
Ascheim. Auditions, 


to take out an ad. We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
MONDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “For Openers,” two weeks earlier. 


ID 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE 


FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legai 
information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our Oct. 28 issue. 


HILDREN 


BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for children. Admission $1, children 50¢. 
Storytime on Sat. and Sun. at 11 a.m., various 
activities 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Oct. 4-5: fall colors. Oct. 
11-12; farm days. Adults $2.50, children $1.50. 
Also, weekend walks Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
when there are no special events. Also, Oct. 8: 
nature adventures for four- and five-year-olds. 
Parent-and-child couple $12; preregistration 
required. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults $4, children age two and up and seniors, 
$3; Fri. 5-9 p.m. free. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 


children in other countries. Oct. 6 at 9:30 a.m.: 
“Wonderful Machine,” “Friends of the Family,” 
and “Children of the Sun.” Free. Also,preschool 
activities Tues. at 11 a.m. Oct. 7: story hour.. 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Cail 
552-7148. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, ante- 
lopes, camels, llamas, birds. Admission to 
Children's Zoo $1. Oct. 12: WGBH Zoo Bash, with 
Mr. McFeely and Purple Panda, animal talks, 
face painting, aborigine dancers. Through Oct. 
19: “You Are What You Eat.” Through Novem- 
ber: animal interviews daily at 11:30 a.m., 
wetiand-pond feeding at 2 p.m. 

LE GRAND DAVID and His Own 
Magic Company (927-3677) performs 
Oct. 5 and 12 at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema, 


BAT CAVE EAST, Thurs. at Doc's 


‘286 Cabot St., Beverly. Mid-air floats,vanishing 
bouquets, the Sultan’s Cabinet and more at 3 
p.m. Tickets $7 adults, $5 for children under 11. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (853-6015), 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester, presents Halloween 
workshops at 12:30 p.m. Fee $6, three-workshop 
series $15. Registration required. Oct. 11: 
shields. 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(259-9500). Drumlin Farm (259-9807), South 
Great Rd., Lincoln. Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $5, children ages three to 15 and the 
elderly, $3. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ 
extra. Oct. 11-13: harvest days. Sunday pro- 
grams at 2 p.m.; free with admission fee. Oct 5: 
horse sense. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, offers drop-in 
programs for children ages six to 12 Wed.-Fri. 
2-3:15 p.m. Free: Oct. 8-10: “The Early Settler: 
Decorative Stencils.” Also, family activities on 
the first Sunday of each month at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Information Center. Admission $5, children $2. 
Registration necessary. Call 267-9300, ext. 300. 
Oct. 5: painted places. 


p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Call for discovery-room 
hours. Adults $5, students $4, those over 65 and 
Children four-16, $3. Free Wed. 1-5 p.m.; half 
price Fri. 5-9 p.m. Plantetarium admission $3.25, 
students $2, children five to 16 and the elderly 
$2.25. Combination ticket $6.50, students $5.50, 
Children and the elderly $4.50. Through Nov. 30: 
“Return of the Dinosaurs.” Through Dec. 14: 
“Skin.” Permanent: sun lab, thunder and light- 
ning, live animals, giant egg. Through Jan. 4, 
1987: “Future Zoo.” 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5.50, children four to 15 $3.25, 
students, the military, and the elderly $4.50. Fri. 
after 4 p.m. adults $4.50, children $2.25, 
Students, military, and the elderly $3.50. Through 
Jan. 1987: “Don't Blink Now.” 

OKTOBERFEST at Cordage Park runs all day 
Oct. 4-5 throughout the Ropewalk Marketplace, 
Court St., Plymouth. Puppet show, teddybear 
contest, visit from Smokey the Bear, music, food. 
Free; call 746-7707. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE (731-6400), 
32 Station St., Brookline Village, presents puppet 
performances for children five and older at 1 and 
3 p.m. Admission $3.50. Oct. 4-5: “The Bird of 
Seven Colors” by Claire DiMeo and Discovery 
Puppets. Oct. 11-12: “St. George and the 
Dragon” and “Three Billy Goats Gruff" by 


Pumpernickel Puppets. 

STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. Oct. 5: use your senses, 
and have your face painted as a tiger. 


LUBS 


Harrison Ave. between Mass. Ave. and North- 
ampton St., Boston. Oct. 9: D.J. Man Jared. Oct. 
10-11: Doc's House Band. 

BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. Oct. 4: Karen Cameron with 
the Dave Sparr Trio (Thurs. 8 p.m. to midnight) 
and Bob Bacheldor Trio (Fri. and Sat., 9 p.m. to 
1:30 a.m.) 

BOSTONIAN HOTEL (523-3600), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Thurs., 5-8 p.m., Fri., Sat. 
5-9 p.m., Sun. 4-9 p.m.: Makoto Takenaka. 
CAPUCINO’S (524-2440), 1114 Beacon St., 
Newton. Piano bar open Wed.-Thur. 7-11 p.m., 
Fri.-Sat., 8 p.m.-midnight. 

CHAPMAN’S RESTAURANT AND TAVERN 
(588-1179), 610 Oak St., Brockton. Thurs.: Carter 
& Winters. Sun.: Essex. Oct. 5 and 12: Mr. Jelly 
Belly. Oct. 8: McAhi. Oct. 10-11: Essex. 
CHARLIE’S TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Oct. 4: Roy Haynes 
Quartet. Oct. 9: Dominique Eade Quartet. Oct. 
10-11: Andrew Cyrille, Fred Hopkins, Henry 
Threadgill. 

CLUB Mil (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Oct. 4: Boss Tweed, Blue Collar, No Zone. 
Oct. 8: Day One, Word for Word, Pat on the Back. 
Oct. 9: Lara France, Curtis Gone Bad. Oct. 10: 
Vital Signs, the Lions, Right Time. Oct. 11: the 
Real, Control-U, Plate O Shrimp. Oct. 12: 
Promise, Great Devide , Estatic Pig. 

COLONIAL COUNTRY CLUB (245-9300), Walnut 
St., Lynnfield. Oct. 8: Lynne Jackson and Mike 
Paiter. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. In the Bar at Zachary's, 
Wed.-Sat.: Art Mathews. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. Sun.: Rich Ceisler's Singles 
Sunday. 

COURTSIDE CLUB (851-3901), Northmeadow 
Health and Racquet Club, 42 Dascomb Rd., 
Tewksbury. Wed.-Sat, 9 p.m.-12:30 p.m.: DJ. 
Fri., 6-9 p.m.: live entertainment. Thurs.: comedy 


show. 

CRICKETS (227-3434), 101 Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Piano music. Mon.: Dave Crone. 
Tues.-Thurs.: Jim Hayden. Fri.: Phil Harding. 
Sat.: Peter Golemme. Sun.: 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Bob 
Baughman; 5-10 p.m., Brian Walkley. 

BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Oct. 4: Steve Smith, the Nakeds. Oct. 9: 
Stovall Brown. Oct. 10: Amyi and the icons. Oct. 
11-12: Shaboo Allstars. 


EPHRAIM’S (443-5373), Rte. 27, Sudbury. Sun.: 
Stan McDonald's Blue Horizon Jazz Band. Oct. 4: 
Paul Broadnax Trio. Oct. 6-8: Paul McWilliams. 
Oct. 9-11: Rebecca Parris and Friends. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (720-2468), 189 State St., 
Boston. Tues.: Gerry Quinn. Wed.: Debbie 
Salvucci. Thurs.: David Graham. Fri.:Jim Hayden. 
Sat.: Adrienne. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 200 
Boylston St., Boston. in the Bristol Lounge, 
Tues.-Fri.: Bob Winter. 

FROGG LANE (720-0610), Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Mon.-Tues., noon-2 p.m.: Makoto 
Takenaka. 

JASON’S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
In Hollywood Beat, Wed.-Sat.: David Graham 
and Bryan Mace, open mike. 

THE JOINT (736-4784) Usdan Student Center, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Oct. 8: Yeti Band. 
Oct. 9: Pajama Slave Dancers. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge. Oct. 4: Jim Plunkett. Oct. 5: Zydeco 
Party with Bayou Rhythm Band. Oct. 6: Love 
Club, Oct. 10: Fat City Band. Oct. 12: Max Creek. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Somer- 
ville. Sun., Wed.: Solid Gold lip-synch show. Oct. 
4: Ali James and Dave Pike. Oct. 7: 
Little Frankie and the Premiers. Oct. 9: 
Class Action. Oct. 10-11: McGregor and McGe- 
hee. 

KOOKABURRA’S COFFEEHOUSE (522-3303), 
Red Book Store, 92 Green St., Jamaica Plain. 
Oct. 12: Celia Slattery and Tom Cloney. At 
Green Street Station, 131 Green St., Jamaica 
Plain. Oct. 5: New Hokum Boys and Andy Rice. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE (236-5800), 
110 Huntington Ave., Boston. in the Terrace Bar, 
weekdays: David Morochnick. Weekends, 


People, Meta Terra. Sept. 28: 
tions. Sept. 30: London Tymes. 


* ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 


Mugford St., Marblehead. Oct. 10: Billy Novick 
and Guy Van Duser. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sat.: jazz. 


Ibrahim Malouf & Ensemble. 
MONTANA’S (536-3556), 160 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Sat., 8:30-12:30 pm.: Joel Press Duo. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630) at First 
Parish Unitarian Church, 3 Church St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Free. Oct. 4: Adrienne Zolod- 
nick, Hearsay, Bill Chandler, Jason Threifall, 
Marianne Krietlow-Dennis Pearne Duo, the Bag 
Boys. Oct. 10: Bob McWilliams, Trudi Goodman, 
Larry Rungren, Angie Smith, Vera Meyer, Tracy 
Moore. Oct. 11: Jan Vinci, Bill Holdt, Chris Frick, 
Dark-Eyed Sheep, James McCarthy, Kevin 
McNamara. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Oct. 4: Fenton Robinson. Oct. 5: Delbert 
McClinton. Oct. 7: Fairport Convention. Oct. 8: 
Kristi Rose and the Midnight Walkers. Oct. 9: 
Ananda. Oct. 10: J.J. Cale. Oct. 11: Lonnie 
Brooks Blues Band. Oct. 12: T. Blade and the 
Fabulous Esquires, Treat Her Right, 11th Hour 
Band. 

OFF-THE-COMMON COFFEE HOUSE First Par- 
ish Unitarian Universalist Church, 50 School St., 
= Oct. 11: Ed Sweeney and George 


puacock COFFEE HOUSE 522-2812), First 
Church of Jamaica Plain, 6 Eliot St., Jamaica 
Plain. Oct. 4: Joe Fitzgerald Quintet. 
PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE (497-5488), 50 Church 
St., Cambridge. Fri.: Victor Mendoza and Tim 
Ray. Sat.: Makoto Takenaka. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, 912 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Sept. 27: Ray Bonneville. Sept. 28: 
Chicken Chokers. Sept. 29: Glenn French. Sept. 
30: Subsonic Revue. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) at the Charles Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Oct. 4: 
Freddie Hubbard Quintet. Oct.7: Mike Metheny 
Quartet. Oct. 8: Jazz-Harp Trio. Oct. 9-11: Joe 
Pass. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arling- 
ton St., Boston. in the Dining Room, Sun.: Gary 
Casucci. Mon.-Sat., noon-2 p.m.: Kurt Laurence. 
Mon.-Sat., 6-10 p.m.: John Domurad. In the Ritz 
Bar, Sun-Thurs.: Chuck Endsley. Fri.-Sat.: Mark 
Kross. In the Lounge, Mon.-Sat.: Carol Kulzer. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (491-3600), 5 Cam- 
bridge Pkwy., Cambridge. in the Rib Room, 6-11 
p.m.: Sun.-Wed., Robin Chudy. Thurs.-Sat., 
Susan Robinson. in Toffs: Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m.: 
David Sparr. Mon.-Wed., 4:30-7 p.m.: Michael 
Zaitchik. Tues., 7:30-11:30 p.m.: Yas Ishibaski. 
Wed., 8 p.m.-midnight, Thurs., 4:30 p.m.-mid- 
night: Jeff Lass. Fri., 4:30-7 p.m.: Jeri DiMarco. 
Fri., Sat., 8 p.m.-midnight: Joe Morocco. In the 
Charles Bar: Mon., 5-8 p.m.: Jeri DiMarco. Mon.., 
Tues., 8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m., Fri. 5-8 p.m.: Kurt 
Laurence. Tues.,, Wed., 5-8 p.m.: Jeff Lass. 
Thurs., 5-8 p.m.: Jim Dempsey. Wed.-Sat., 8:30 
P.m.- 12:30 a.m.; Maggi Scott and guests. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Cambridge. Downstairs, Sun.: Chan 
Johnson Trio. Mon.: Reed Butler-Matt Bokulic- 
Rick lannuzzi. Tues.: John Ramsay Trio. Wed.: 
Aydin Essen Tio. Thurs.: Mike Metheny Quartet. 
Fri.-Sat.: Herman Johnson Quartet. Upstairs, 
Thurs.: ImprovBoston, comedy. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD in the 
Church of St. Andre Lafayette St., Marblehead; 
631-4951 or 741-1264. Oct. 4: Kitty Donohoe. 
Oct. 11: Smith Sisters. 

SECOND FRIDAY COFFEE HOUSE (484-1054) 
at First Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Oct. 
10: Hall Mekeel, Peter, Hamiin, and Steve Jerrett. 
SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN (273-8701), 
242 Sheraton Ad., Boxborough. in Harry's 
Tavern, in Garden Court Dining Room, Oct. 4: 
Rick Gabrielli. Oct. 10-11: Fred Hall. in Harry's 
Tavern, Oct. 4: 42nd St. Oct. 8: Walt Elmore. Oct. 


9-10: Center Stage. 
Continued on page 24 


MOLLY'S 


BOSTON'S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCL' 
161 Bnghton Ave « Allston + 783-2900 


CROVERS 


In 
392 Cabot S A 
min. on 128N. 20S 


jmsunday the fifth 
| Dead Head Sunday 


THE ELECTRIC ! 


Sat., Oct. 4 


RAINBOW CHURCH 


monday sixth 
| TAYLOR MADE 


tuesday the seventh 
i GINGERBREAD MEN 
PAY THE MAN 
wednesday the eighth 


BEAT 


HAMHORTA 
IN HARM’S WAY 


9861 ‘2 NOILOSS ‘XKINZOHd NOLSOS 


sunday the twelfth 
Dead Head Sunday 
SLIP KNOT 


Fri., Oct. 10 
| 


ng soon 
oct. 16...... THE DOGMATICS i 
return from tour party 

| MAX CREEK 
oct. 23... THE FLAMING LIPS | 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW 
BAND NIGHT! CALL CLUB FOR 
DETAILS. 


NO COVER BEFORE 9 PM | 


EXCEPT SPECIAL EVENTS* 


FREE LEGAL 


SERVICES FOR 


ARTISTS IN NEED 


Free legal services for art-related issues for artists who meet 
income requirements. Also available a referral and directory 
of lawyers. Call the Artists Foundation Monday-Friday for 
the Lawyers for the Arts Program. (617) 482-8100 


110 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02110 


| 
> 
Thurs., Oct. 9 | 
workshops, symposia, and seminars are not S URREN DER ; 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 Z 
‘ 
i 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science . « 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs., Sat., Sun. 9 a.m.-5 % 
| 
aire 
Rachael Nicollazzo Trio. in the Conservatory, 
Sounds. Fri.-Sat.: Middle East Band. Sun.: 
: 
Sq ent eries of 
| 
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COMEDY 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? PLANET 
HAZARD! WHEN?.........REAL SOON! 


EXTRATERRESTRIAL HAZARD! COMEDY CONNECTION 
(3 SHOWS) 
THURS. 10/9 WARPNINE, MR. HAZARD! NICK'S COMEDY STGP 
(UNO SHOWOSO) 
5 +84 THE BIG HAZARD INSTITUTE SHOW! PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S 
S) 
T. 10/12 D.J. PHONE HOME! PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (3 SHOWS) 


IT'S NOT MY PLANET 


GUIL 


BEST improv Comedy 
$ 8:30PM. 


Reservations and into 734-9818 
Students $3 


Tickets $5 


Saturdays 
Three Shows 
7:30, 9:15, & 

11:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, Oct. 8 
Best of Boston Night 
JIMMY SMITH 


“THE GRAMM-RUDMAN ACT 
late night cabaret 


Fridays & Saturdays at 11 pm 
Boston Shakespeare Theatre 


52 St. Botolph Street. Call 357-5667 


Thursday, Oct. 9 
Kiss 108 
J.J. WRIG 


Sunday, Oct. 5 
RICH CEISLER 
Singles Sunday 


Friday, Oct. 10 


Monday, Oct. 6 
PAUL KOZLOWSKI 
presents 
Joke Expo ‘86! 


7 
T Vv. 
Hosts Open Mike Night GALLAGHER 


76 WARRENTON ST., BOSTON 391-0022. CHARG-TIX 542-6511; BOSTIX 


BOSTON'S ORIGINAL COMEDY CLUB 


Continued from page 23 

SHERATON. LINCOLN INN (852-4000), 500 
Lincoln St., Worcester. in Harry’s Tavern, Wed., 
Fri.: Burns and Kaufman. Oct. 4, 10-11: Fanfare. 
SHERATON PLYMOUTH (747-4900), Rtes. 3A 
and 44, Plymouth.In the Pub, Fri.-Sat.: New 
Blue Jazz Band. in Mermaid Lounge, Oct. 4, 
7-11: Essence. 

STARLIGHT ROOF at the Howard Johnson's 
Motor Lodge, (267-3100), 575 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Wed.: Shine. Thurs.-Fri., 5-8 p.m.: Vance 
Gilbert. 

STICKY WICKET (435-4817), 167 W. Main St., 
Hopkinton. Sat.: comedy. Sun.: jazz brunch. Oct. 
9: New Black Eagle Jazz Band. Oct. 10: Dave 
Whitney Jazz. 

STUDIO RED TOP (492-8436). Jam sessions 
Mon. at Villa Victoria Cultural Center, 85 W. 
Newton St., Boston. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge. Sun.: 2-8 p.m., blues jam; 9 
p.m.-1 a.m., Bunny Smith. Mon.: jazz jam. Thurs.: 
Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. Oct. 7: Jay Brandford 
Septet. 

TRANSFIGURED NIGHT COFFEEHOUSE 


- (782-1690) at the Allston 


Church, 
41 Quint Ave., Aliston. Oct. 5: Peter Kairo and 
Richard Johnson. 
1270 CLUB, 1270 Boyiston St., Boston. Sept. 28: 
tea dance by Rock Against Sexism. Locally 


INCREDIBLE 


Thurs., 9 p.m. Fri., 9 & 11:30 p.m. 


GUILTY 


CHILDREN D.J. HAZARD 


Sat., 8,10 & 12 


Boston MY ALA's FOR INFO 


BEST COMICS CALL (617) 


LENNY STAND-UP 


CLARKE 


““BOSTON’S 
ONLY 
UNDERGROUND 
COMEDY 
CLUB” 


e 9M ® 


p d videos, 

UNCOMMON COFFEEHOUSE (872-3111), Scott 
Hall, First Parish in Framingham, 24 Vernon St. 
Oct. 10: Ken Periman. 

VILLAGE COACH HOUSE (5666545), 304 Wash- 
ington St., Brookline Village. Oct. 9: S.B. 


Vehicles, improv comedy. 


WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10: 
Huntington Ave., Boston. in the Lobby Lounge:, 
8 p.m.-1. am., through 1986: Sun., Tues., Yas 
Ishibashi. Mon., Katy Roberts. Wed., Mark Kross. 
Thurs., Fri., Geoff Kicks. Sat., Gary Caoucci. In 
Turner's Bar: Sun., Mon. through Dec. 29: Art 
Matthews Trio. Thurs.-Sat., through Nov. 1: 
Maggi Galloway Quartet. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 


1314 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 


THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW 
LENNY CLARKE 
JIMMY TINGLE 


“Open Mike Night” 
wih GEORGE MACDONALD 


THE KEVIN MEANEY SHOW 
ZITO & BEAN 
TOM GILMORE and Guest 
Thurs., Oct. 9 
JONATHAN KATZ 
PAUL KOZLOWSKI 
__DAN MARGUERITA 
Fri., Oct. 10 
THE LENNY CLARKE SHOW 
MIKE DONOVAN ‘ 
PAUL KOZLOWSKI 
BARRY CRIMMINS 
JONATHAN KATZ 
GEORGE MACDONALD 
Fri., Oct. 17 
SAM KINISON 
with CARL LABOVE 
2 Shows — 8:00 & 11:00 P.M. 


club” 


zine 5 
pee ee Ove 1/984, 198 


FREE 


at Boston’s Best 
Comedy Club 

every Wed. & Thurs. 


482-0930 


featuring 5 of the funniest, 
nationally-known comedians 
Every Show! 
Shows Wed. thru Sun. 


The Massachusetts 
Foundation for 
Humanities and Public 
Policy offers grants and 
services in support of 
public programs which 
use the humanities to il- 
luminate contemporary 
life in Massachusetts. 
For more information 
contact: 


mfh 


Massachusetts Foundation 
for Humanities and 


Public Policy 


1 Woodbridge Street 
South Hadley, 
Massachusetts 01075 
Phone: (413) 536-1385 


SATURDAYS 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes piace at 8 p.m. 
at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove Rd., 
Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday 
Night Singles; call 454-9805. 


SUNDAYS 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 
p.m. at Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $2; call 864-8945. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m,, at MIT Student 
Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Donation 25¢; call 225-9185. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p:m. at 
Bayside Inn, Rte. 1A, Lynn. Recorded music. 
Donation $8; cash bar; sponsored by New 
England Singles; call 899-3900. 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at Webb Brook 
Club, Webb Brook Rd., Billerica. Admission $4; 
sponsored by Saturday Night Singles; call 
454-9805. 


MONDAYS 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission 
$3.50; call 491-6084, 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begins at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $4; call 
641-3253. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m., 
except for the first Mon. of the month, at Union 
Congregational Church, South Weymouth. Ad- 
mission $2; call 335-0818. 


TUESDAYS 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin at 8:15 p.m., or 7:45 p.m. for beginners, at 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN EURO- 
PEAN DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m., with instruc- 
tion at 7, at MIT Student Center, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 
225-9 1845. 
IMPROVISATIONAL DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at Lean-to Studio, Bates Art Resource Center, 
731 Harrison Ave., South End, Boston. Ad- 
mission $7; call 628-3452. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
Bayside Inn, Rte. 1A, Lynn. Recorded music. 
Donation $3; cash bar; sponsored by New 
England Singles; call 893-2274. 


WEDNESDAYS 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins 
at 8:30 p.m. at Century Café, 640 Washington St., 
Dedham. Admission $4 before 9 p.m., $5 after 9 
p.m. Cash bar. Sponsored by the Singles 
Connection. Call 1-800-238-1144. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 
354-1340. 

NORTH SHORE FOLK begins at 8 p.m. at 
Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 
777-2793. 

DANCE FREEDOM offers alternative barefoot 
dancing in a smoke-free, alcohol-free environ- 
ment, 7:30-10:45 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 
$5.50; call 522-6834. 

FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at Hemenway School, Water St., 
Framingham. Admission $3; call 872-4110. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins at 7:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student Center, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 
25¢; call 225-9185. 


- SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at 


international institute, 287 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $3; call 862-5327. 
HUNGARIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at 


International Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 
628-4404. 


THURSDAYS 

SCOTTISH DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., Salem. Ad- 
mission $2; call 745-2220. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. Oct. 9: Norwegian reivew. 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 


begin at 8 p.m. at VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission $4; call 926-3023. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place at 8 p.m. 
at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove Rd., 
Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday 
Night Singles; call 454-9805. 

THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins at 


’ 8:30 p.m. at Escapade, 500 Washington St., 


Weymouth. Admission $3 before 9 p.m. $4 after; 
call 800-238-1144. : 
THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE — 
NORTH begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Palace, 1810 
Broadway, Saugus. Admission $4, $3 before.9 
p.m. Sponsored by the Singles Connection; call 
1-800-238-1144. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's, Rts. 28 and 128, Randolph. Free; call 
986-5000. 


FRIDAYS 
DANCE FRIDAY barefoot-dancing in a smoke- 
and-alcohol-free environment, begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., Water- 
town. Admission $3; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 


"at 8 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Square, 


Cambridge. Conny and Marianne Taylor, leaders. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. Oct. 10: guest 


leader. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY take piace at 8:30 p.m. 
at either Hyatt Regency Cambridge, or Holiday 
inn, Newton. Recorded music. Donation $10 in 
Cambridge, $8 in Newton; cash bar; sponsored 
by New England Singles; call 899-3900. 


BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE begins with. 


instruction at 8:45 p.m. and dancing to recorded 
music at 9:30 p.m. at Ballet Center ii, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $5; call 277-1139. 
FRIDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Holiday inn, Burlington. Admission $6 
before 9 p.m., $8 after; call 800-238-1144. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes piace at 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY/4 
NORWEGIAN DANCE WORKSHOP with the 
Tone Hulbaekmo Trio from Norway begins at 
2:30 p.m. at First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Followed by potluck 
supper at 5:30 p.m., mini-concert at 7:30 p.m., 
and Scandanavian dance party at 8:15 p.m. 
Workshop $5, concert and dance $6, potluck $1 
(plus dish for six), package $11. Call 491-6084. 
BENEFIT DANCE for the Ballet Center begins at 
9 p.m. at Ballet Center Studio Il, 185 Corey St., 
Brookline. Tickets $10; call 277-1139. 
CONTRAS AND IRISH SET DANCES begin at 8 
p.m. at Concord Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Caller: Bridget Edwards. Music by 
Ruthie Dornfeld. Admission $4; call 776-2185. 
COUNTRY WESTERN DANCE begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Knights of Columbus Hall, 130 Lexington 
St., Burlington. Music by Rick Coyne and Silver 
Dollar Band. Admission 45; call 272-2765. 
FALL CELEBRATION DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Prime Computer, Inc., Rte. 9 and Speen St., 
Framingham. Tickets $5; call 877-5378. 


SUNDAY/5 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 7:15 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Various callers. Music by Mountain 
Laurel. Admission $3.75; call 354-1340. 


TUESDAY/7 
DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE begin at 7:30 
p.m. at Central Congregational Church, 85 
Seaverns Ave., Jamaica Plain. Free; call 
522-0800. 


FRIDAY/10 
COUNTRY WESTERN DANCE begins at 8:30 
p.m. at Knights of Columbus Hall, 130 Lexington 
St., Burlington. Music by Pat Pitts and Silver 
Eagle. Admission $5; call 272-2765. 
VILLAGE LANDING MARKETPLACE culminates 
its fifth anniversary with a dance at 8:30 p.m. in 
the ballroom of the Sheraton Plymouth, Village 
Landing, Plymouth. Music by the Jerry Seeco 
Dance Band. Tickets $5; call 746-4600. 
CONTRA DANCE with caller Ed Shaw begins at 8 
p.m. at First Parish Hall, Bedford Rd., Lincoin. 
Music by Open to Suggestion. Admission $3; call 
646-7225. 
CAMBRIDGE FOLK ORCHESTRA PARTY with 
live music begins at 8:15 p.m. at St. John 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., Arlington. 
Admission $3; call 272-0396. 


SATURDAY/11 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 9 p.m. at 
Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 875-1007. 
SQUARE DANCES begin at 8:15 p.m. at Scout 
House, Walden St., Concord. Caller Ted San- 
nella. Admission $3.50; call 369-4462. 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/4 

DANCE UMBRELLA presents three world 
premiéres from Jacob's Pillow Choreographers 
Ralph Lemon, Victoria Marks, and Fred Holland 
and Ishmael Houston-Jones at 8 p.m. at Boston 
Shakespeare Theatre, 52 St. Botolph St., Bos- 
ton. Tickets $10; call 267-5600. 

DANCEVISIONS presents Passings by Patrishya 
Fitzgerald, Sandinista by Lois Hoffman, Contre- 
point by Ellen Sinopoli, and three works by 
Margot Parsons at 8 p.m. at Cambridge Multi- 
cultural Arts Center, 41 Second St.,. East 


FRIDAY/10 
DANCEART presents works by Benita Bike and 
Sally Lee at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at Joy 
of Movement Theatre, 536 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
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bridge. Tickets $7; call 899-9948. 
DINOSAUR DANCE COMPANY presents the 
premiéres of three works by Michael Mao at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $15, 
students and seniors $10. Call 547-8300. 


SATURDAY/11 
DANCEART. See listing for Fri. the 10th. 
DINOSAUR DANCE COMPANY. See listing for 
Fri. the 10th. 


VENTS: 


id 


SATURDAY/4 
ROW TO BREWSTER ISLAND and picnic leaves 
at 9 a.m. from the Boat House, Pemberton Point, 
Hull. Bring your own boat or use one from the 
Hull Lifesaving Museum. Free; call 925-5433. 
A VISIT TO BOSTON LIGHT on Little Brewster 
Island leaves Boston Harbor Cruises, Long 
Wharf, Boston, at 11 a.m., returning at 5 p.m. 
Admission $5, the elderly $7, children $5; 
sponsored by Friends of Boston Harbor Islands; 
call 227-4321. 
RECREATIONAL ORIENTEERING romps about 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. today and from 10 a.m. to 
noon tomorrow at Harold Parker State Forest, 
North Andover. New England Championships, 
with pre-registered competitors, takes place 
simultaneously. Maps $3; call 275-3286. 
SWEET LIFE FOOD EXPO runs from 11 a.m. to6 
p.m. today and tonmorrow at Better Living 
Center, West . Admission $4, children 
seven to 12 $2; call (203) 623-1681. 
WALKFEST, a three-mile hike, begins at 9 a.m. 
at West Roxbury YMCA, 15 Bellevue St., West 
Roxbury. T-shirt $5; call 323-3200. 
ROSLINDALE VILLAGE FESTIVAL runs from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. today and from noon to 6 p.m. 
tomorrow, with a pancake breakfast tomorrow at 
9 am. and a parade tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
Admission free; breakfast $2.75; call 327-4065. 
“FORT WARREN — AN INSIDE LOOK,” a tour of 
rooms usually closed, begins at 1:15 p.m. today 
and tomorrow at George's Island, Boston 
Harbor, Boston. Free; call 727-5215; for ferry 
information, call 749-4500 or 723-7800. 
EDIBLE PLANTS are pointed out at 12:30 p.m. 
on Lovells and Peddocks Islands, Boston 
Harbor, Boston. Free; call 727-5215; for ferry 
information, call 749-4500 or 723-7800. 
VICTORY RALLY for Socialist Workers Party 
lawsuit against the FBI begins at 7 p.m. at Church 
of the Covenant, 67 Newbury St., Boston. 
Admission $2; call 787-0275. 
FASHION LUNCHEON, featuring Divino, runs 
from noon to 4:30 p.m. at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Newbury and Arlington Sts., Boston. Free with 
lunch; call 536-5700. 


SUNDAY/5 

ATLANTIC PATH WALK meets at 2 p.m. at the 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Inn, Rockport. Free; call 
546-2538. 

SOUTH END COAST WALK meets at 10 a.m. at 
Rockport Town Hall, Broadway, Rockport. Free; 
call 546-2226. 

PSYCHIC FAIR runs from 2 to 6 p.m. at All Soul’s 
Church, Elm, Church, and Charles Sts., Brain- 
tree. admission $3,; readings $8; call 843-1388. 
SHADY HILL WALKING TOUR meets at 2 p.m. 
at the Busch-Reisinger Museum, 29 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge. Admission $3; sponsored by the 
Cambridge Historical Society. 

CHARLESTOWN WALKING TOUR meets at 1 
p.m. in front of the Sullivan Sq. MBTA station, 
Charlestown. Admission $3; sponsored by Vic- 
torian Society in America; call 354-6891. 

FLEA MARKET runs from 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
at Veterans’ Post Home, 386 Washington St., 
Brookline. admission free; call 566-4542. 
VIENNA BOYS CHOIR RECEPTION runs from 6 
to 8 p.m. at International institute, 287 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Admission $5; call 876-4664. 
PSYCHIC FAIR runs from 1 to 7 p.m. at New 
England Life Halil, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Admission free; psychic readings $12, astrology 
charts $10; call 552-3789. 

RECORD COLLECTORS AND MUSIC LOVERS 

runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 

John Hancock Hall, Stuart and Berkeley Sts., 
Boston. Admission $2.50; call 986-4538. 
FASHION LUNCHEON, with apparel by Yolanda, 
begins at noon at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, 37 
Forbes Rd., Braintree. Donation $30, to benefit 
the Sons of Italy; call 661-1236. 

LAST CHUKKER CUP begins at 3 p.m. at Mypoia 
Polo, Rte. 1A, Hamilton. Admission $5, children 
under 12 free; call 468-7956. 

FALL FOLIAGE RIDE meets at 10 am. at 
Newbury Training Field, Rte. 113, West Newbury, 
for 24- and 43-mile bike rides. Free; call 
352-6578. 

RECREATIONAL ORIENTEERING. See listing 
for Sat. the 4th. 

SWEET LIFE FOOD EXPO. See listing for Sat. 
the 4th. 

ROSLINDALE VILLAGE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Sat. the 4th. 

“FORT WARREN — AN INSIDE LOOK.” See 
listing for Sat. the 4th. 
EDIBLE PLANTS. See listing forSat. the 4th. 


MONDAY/6 
FLU SHOTS for the elderly and the chronically il! 
(who are not allergic to eggs, chicken, or chicken 
feathers) are injected today from 9 to 11 a.m. and 
Wed. from 3 to 5 p.m. at Allston-Brighton Senior 
Center, 20 Chestnut Hill Ave., Brighton. Free; call 
789-2430. 


TUESDAY/7 
CHRISTMAS SECRETS JURYING begins at 6 
p.m. at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Jurying fee $5; call 
662-0773. 
SAKONNET VINEYARDS TRIP leaves the Essex 


ae 


Institute, 132-134 Essex St.; Salem, at 8:30 am., 
returning at 5 p.m. Admission $35; registration 
required; call 744-3390. 

OPEN PORTFOLIO NIGHT, ied by photographer 
John Goodman, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Photo- 
graphic Resource Center, 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; bring 10 to 15 prints; call 353-0700. 
WRITE-A-THON for Soviet refuseniks, dissi- 
dents, and prisoners takes place from noon to 6 
p.m. in Harvard Yard, with speakers from 6 to 8 
p.m. in the Yard and more writing at Harvard 
Hillel. Free; call 495-4695. 

NIN-JITSU AND THE WORLD OF MARTIAL 
ARTS is demonstrated by Shihan C.D. Rossigno! 
and others at 7 p.m. at Higgins Armory Museum, 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Admission $2; call 
853-6015. 

MOCK RAPE TRIAL takes place at 7 p.m. at 
Northeastern University Law School, 400 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Donation $1; sponsored by 
StreetSAFE; call 262-0060. 


WEDNESDAY/8 
TRIBUTE TO WOMEN takes piace from noon to 2 
p.m. at the Royal Sonesta Hotel, Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Tickets $35, to benefit the YWCA; 
call 491-6050. 
FLU SHOTS. See listing for Mon. the 6th. 


THURSDAY/9 

ROBIN TYLER, a practitioner of new women's 
humor, tells jokes at 8 p.m. at First Church, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $7, to benefit 
Boston Women’s Fund; call 542-5955. 

NEW ENGLAND STUDENTS AGAINST 
APARTHEID host a rally with speakers and music 
from 4:30 to 7:30 p.m., culminating in a 
candlelight vigil, at Marsh Plaza, Boston Univer- 
sity, Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; bring candle; call 
654-9000. 


FRIDAY/10 

BEATLEMAGIC 86, with collectibles, movies, 
and tribute band, takes place today from 6 p.m. 
to midnight, tomorrow from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 
from 6 p.m. to midnight, and Sun. from noon to 7 
p.m. at Hyatt Regency Hotel, 575 Memorial Or., 
Cambridge. Tickets $12 in advance, $15 at the 
door; call 479-0928. 
MARINE SCIENCE AND MARITIME STUDIES 
CENTER hosts an open house today and 
tomorrow from noon to 4 p.m. at the center, East 
Point, Nahant. Donations accepted; call 
581-7370. 


SATURDAY/11 
ORIENTEERING MEET runs from 10 a.m. to 1 
p.m. at Lake Park, Worcester. Maps $3; call 
752-3058. 
FASHION LUNCHEON, featuring Settebelio, 
runs from noon to 4:30 p.m. at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Newbury and Arlington Sts., Boston. Free 
with lunch; call 536-5700. 
PEDDOCKS ISLAND FALL CLEAN-UP WEEK- 
END begins at 10 a.m. today and tomorrow on 
the island, Boston Harbor, Boston. Free; dress 
warmly and bring food; call 727-5215. 
HARVEST DAYS FAIR, with 
hayrides, and music, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
today and tomorrow at Drumlin Farm, Rte. 117, 
Lincoln. Admission $5, children three to 15 and 
the elderly $3; call 259-9807. 
LAS VEGAS NIGHT begins at 8 p.m. at Some- 
rville Holiday Inn, 30 Washington St., Somerville. 
Admission $1, to benefit the Clean Water Action 
Project; call 423-4461. 
APPLE COUNTRY FAIR runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at Brookfield Common, Brookfield. Ad- 
mission free. 
CRANBERRY HARVEST BUS TOURS leave to- 
day and tomorrow on the half hour from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. from Cranberry World, 225 Water St., 
Plymouth, to a working bog. Free; call 747-1000. 
TUFTS 10K ROAD RACE begins at noon on 
Charles St., Boston Common. Entries closed; 
spectators free; call 267-0055. 
CELEBRATION OF HEALTH AND FITNESS runs 
from 9:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Boston Common, 
near Charles St., Boston. Free; call 267-0055. 
NEW ENGLAND ART PORTFOLIO DAY runs 
from 10:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Mass. College of 
Art, 621 Huntington Ave., and School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 230 the Fenway, Boston. 


* Admission free; call 232-1555. 


MIXED DOUBLES TENNIS ROUND ROBINS 
begin at 7 p.m. at Waltham Racquet Club, 249 
Lexington St., Waltham. Admission $13; spon- 
sored by Boston Ski and Sports Club; call 
734-6726. 

JIM VETTER mixes magic and mime at 7 and 9 
p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $5, children $2.50; call 
547-6789. 

PSYCHIC FAIR runs from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. at 
Newburyport Screening Room, 82 State St., 
Newburyport. Admission free; readings $12; call 
462-3456. 


FRIENDS OF COOPER host a benefit featuring 
Robert Guillaume, Margaret Avery, and Irving C. 
Watson, with cocktails at 6 p.m. and dinner at 
7:30 p.m., at the Westin Hotel, Copley Place, 100 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $10, to benefit 
the Cooper Community Center; call 445-1813. 
ORIENTAL RUG SALE runs from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
today and from noon to 6 p.m. tomorrow at 808 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission free; proceeds 
to benefit WBUR-FM; call 353-2790. 

FALL WALK OF ABANDONED QUARRIES 
meets at 9 a.m. atop Pigeon Hill, Rockport. Free; 
call 546-2538. 
BEATLEMAGIC 86. See listing for Fri. the 10th. 
MARINE SCIENCE AND MARITIME STUDIES 
CENTER. See listing for Fri. the 10th. 


SUNDAY/12 

Z00 BASH, featuring the Boston Theater of the 
Deaf, the Melbourne Municipal Bicycle Band, and 
other events, runs from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 
Franklin Park Zoo, Franklin Park, Roxbury. 
Admission $1; call 442-2002. 
“FIRE IN THE HILLS,” a program, 
runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Houghton's Pond, 
Blue Hills Reservation, Milton. Free; cal 
727-5215. 
HARVARD SQUARE OKTOBERFEST takes 
place from noon to dusk in and around Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Admission free; call 
491-3434. 
BOSTON ANTIQUE AND COLLECTIBLE TOY 
AND MODEL SHOW runs from 9 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. at the Holiday Inn, Ries. 1 and 128, Dedham. 
Admission $2; call 679-8858. 

ANNEX FUNDRAISING PARTY 


begins at 4 p.m. at Embassy Suites, Soldiers 
Field Rd., Boston. Tickets $35; call 924-3336. 
“ONE SKY, ONE WORLD,” an afternoon of kite- 
making and -flying, runs from noon to 4 p.m. at 
Bose Hill, Mountain Rd., Framingham. Free; call 
875-0998. 

ROCKPORT HARBOR TO GAP HEAD WALK 
meets at 10 a.m. at Rockport Harbor, Rockport. 
Free; no dogs allowed; call 546-2226. 
BEATLEMAGIC 86. See listing for Fri. the 10th. 
PEDDOCKS ISLAND FALL CLEAN-UP WEEK- 
END. See listing for Sat. the 11th. 
CRANBERRY HARVEST BUS TOURS. See 
listing for Sat. the 11th. 

ORIENTAL RUG SALE. See listing for Sat. the 
11th. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/4 

MIT CHAMBER PLAYERS perform at 8 p.m. in 
Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2787. 

WALTHAM PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA per- 
forms works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn, 
and Mozart at 8 p.m. in Bentley College's Lindsay 
Auditorium, Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. 
Tickets $7, seniors $6. Call 891-3740. 


SUNDAY/5 

ORGANIST NANCY GRANERT performs at 5 
p.m. in Renaissance Hall, Busch-Reisinger Mu- 
seum, 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. Admission $5; 
call 495-2397. 

“16TH- AND 17TH-CENTURY ENGLAND IN 
WORD AND MUSIC,” featuring actor Timothy 
Wheeler, harpsichordist Carol Pharo, and viol 
consort Julia Griffin, Jane Hershey, Sarah Mead, 
and Alice Robins, begins at 3 p.m. at Saugus Iron 
Works, 244 Central St., Saugus, and at noon 


Wed. at Rapaporte Treasure Hall, Goldfarb _ 


Library, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free. Call 
Saugus Iron Works at 233-0050 and Brandeis at 
736-3331. 

BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs 
works of Haydn, Ravel, and Schubert at 8 p.m. in 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $7, $10, and $15. Call 536-6868. 
TRIBUTE TO VIRGIL THOMPSON, attended by 
the composer and featuring his works, takes 
place at 3 and 8 p.m. today and at 8 p.m. 
tomorrow in Agassiz Theatre, Radcliffe Yard, 10 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $5, students $2. 
Call 495-8676. 

PIANIST THOMAS HANSEN performs works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Debussy, and Liszt at 4 p.m. 
at the Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St., 
Duxbury. Free; call 934-6634. — 

PIANIST FREDERICK. MOYER, Haitian musi- 
cians Raoul Perrault, Magloire Casimir, Richard 
Casimir, Sylvain Casimir, and Marjorie Garnier, 
with members’ of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra perform a concert to benefit the Holy 
Trinity Music School at 4 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Donation $15. 

DUPRE CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL takes place at 

3 p.m. at Basilica (Mission Church), 1545 

Tremont St., Roxbury, and at 8 p.m. at Old South 

Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Features organ 

music of Marcel Dupré. Free, but offering 

collected. Call 734-0221. 

“MRS. WARREN'S OBSERVATIONS: An Ap- 

preciation of Mercy Otis Warren in Word and 

Song,” performed by Kathleen Baker, begins at 3 

p.m. at Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 

Marrett Rd., Lexington. Admission $1, children 

50¢, families $3. Call 861-6559. 

VIENNA CHOIR BOYS perform sacred songs, 

secular and folk music, and costumed operettas — 
at 3 p.m. at the Wang Center, 270 Tremont St. 

Boston. Tickets $16.50 to $19.50. Call 482-2595. 

SOPRANO KIM OLSON and pianist Patricia 

Clark perform at 3 p.m. in the Library Function 

Room, Salem State College; 352 Lafayette St., 

Salem. Free; call 745-0556, x2454. 

BARITONE PETER MARAVELL performs at 3 

p.m. at Fitchburg Public Library, Fitchburg. Free; 

call 345-9635. 

ORGANIST FRED BACKHAUS performs works 

of Bach, Hindemith, Duruflé, and Dupré at 5 p.m. 

at Christ Church of Hamilton and Wenham, 149 

Asbury St., South Hamilton. Donation $2; call 

468-4461. 


MONDAY/6 
FIRST MONDAY featuring works of Bach, 
Stravinsky, and Mozart begins at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
TRIBUTE TO VIRGIL THOMPSON. See listing for 
Sun. the 5th. 


TUESDAY/7 
PIANIST DANIEL HORNE performs at 12:15 p.m. 
in Warburg Hall, Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Free with $3 admission to 
museum; call 495-2397. 
JONATHAN COHLER, FUDEKO TAKAHASHI, 
AND ANDRES DIAZ perform chamber music at 
12:15 p.m. at the Gardner Museum, 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Contribution $2; call 734-1359. 
FLUTIST JULIE SCHOLIK and violist David 
Feltner perform works of Haydn and others at 
12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, School and Tremont 
Sts., Boston. Free, but collection taken; call 
227-2155. 
P.D.Q. BACH performs at 8 p.m. at the Zeiterion 
Theatre, 684 Purchase St., New Bedford, and on 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, Worcester. 
Tickets for Mechanics Hall $14.50-$16.50; call 
752-4796. Tickets for Zeiterion Theatre $12-$ 16; 
call 997-5664. 


Tchaikovsky at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $5, students and seniors $3; call 
262-1120. 
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Boston's Own Best 

Contemporary Jazz 
World Group 

BACK IN BOSTON 

AT 


823 Main Street, Cambridge 
THURSDAY, OCT. 9, 9:30 P.M. 


CHARGE YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


267- 1234 


Willow ‘Jazz Club 


699 Broadway. Ball Sq. Som. 623-9874 


Sat., Oct.4 


MIKE GREY ENSEMBLE 


Sun. &Mon., Oct. 5 & 6 
MARK MARQUIS GROUP 


Tues., Oct. 7 
TOM PENDERGAST GROUP 


Every Wednesday 
THE FRINGE 


Thurs., Oct. 9 
BRUCE BARTH TRIO 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 10& 11 
ADAM KOLKER QUINTET 
featuring TOM HARRELL 


ri., Sat. 1 
JAMES WILLIAMS QUINTET ; 


For the For the Best, 


‘CHARLIE’ S TAP 


Presents 


Sat., Oct. 4 
THE ROY HANES QUARTET 


Sun., Oct. 5...........COMEDY 


w/host Ron 
Tues., Oct. 7............ POETRY NIGHT 
OPEN JAZZ CLINIC 10-1 


BEST JAZZ BAR 
eat at the Charles Hote 

Harvard Square Cambri 

Fri, Oct 3,9 & lipm: $8.50; Sat, Oct 4,9 & Ipm $950 


THE HUBBARD 


UINTET 


The ace hornman, 


Fred HOPKINS, 
Andrew CYRILLE, 
Henry THREADGILL 


MIKE GREY —— 
QUARTET featuring Al’ Grey EDDIE HIGGINS 
ilson 
Oct. Tue, Oct 7, 9pm-lam $3.50; Mellow horn work from 
THE MIKE METHENY QUARTET 
Wed, Oct, 8, Spm-lam: $5.50; The deft sound of 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 10& 11 THE JAZZ TRIO 


Oct 9, $6.50 
Fri, Oct 10,94 8750 Oet 11,9 & Iipm: $8.50 


CONC ERTIX 876. 7777 


212 Hampshire St. 
02139 


UPSTAIRS 


OHN P 
LE OF THE BANDS 
...EITHER/ORCHESTRA 
Thurs., Oct. IMPROVBOSTON 


ASH 
THE WiNDOWS 


DOWNSTAIRS 
Fridays & Saturdays... HERMAN JOHNSON 


Sat. Oct 4 
RICKY FORD 
w/Jimmy Cobb,Ronnie Matthews & 
Ray Drummond 


BASEMENT BOOGIE 2-6 p.m. 


Sun Oct 5 
BLUES JAM 2-8PM 
BUNNY SMITH QUINTET 
w/Ariene Bennett 9-1 a.m. 


Mon. Oct 6 
JAZZ JAM SESSION 


Thurs, Oct. 9 
SILAS JR. & THE HOT RIBS 


“Fr & Sat. Oct 10811 
JAMES GA’ QUINTET 
w/Andy McGee (Fri. Only) 
falter Jr, 
Billy Kilsen & Ron McWhorter 


1369 Cambridge St., inman Sq. 
Cambridge 354-8030 


Ellington is just one of 
swingin’ cats you Il hear wailin’ on the 
Jazz Brunch Sunday mornings from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Host Jeff Turton lets all 
your favorite be-bop, big band, and 
— cats out of the bag, too. ~~ 


9861 H3BOLOO NOILOSS ‘KINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


e Sat., Oct. 4 
BRUCE BARTLETT TRIO ee 
Sat., Oct. 11 
TRACEY KYLE | 
Lewis Wharf — On the Waterfront 
| g 
i 
| 
| 
m 
80 Green St Central Sq Cambridge 492-972 
| 
: 
MICHAEL MOORE, GARY CHAFFE! 
Fri. - Sat., Oct. 10 - ~ 
Wed. Oct 8 
Solo plano concert 
QUARTET 
Sundays......... CHAN JOHNSON QUARTET 
BUTLER, 
MATT BOKULIC & RICK IANUZZI 
QUARTET 
GOLF TOURNAMENT begins at 12:30 p.m. at f 
$150, including golf cart and dinner, to benefit q 
the Lawrence Memoria! Hospital of Medford; call WEDNESDAY/8 3 
| x NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY SYMPHONY P 
ORCHESTRA, conducted by Cari St. Clair, "WERK 
: 
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CLUBS 


49 800 
Sat., Oct. 4 
All Ages Dance Party — 4:30 


EXTREME 


with special guests 


LISTENER 


Sun., Oct. 5 
BLIND LEMON PLEDGE 
& THE SEEING EYE DOGS 


BODY POLITICS 
| _ _ Service Merchandise 
Battle of the Bands WINNER 
Mon., Oct. 6 


IDAHO ALASKA 
THE BALANCE 


BASTE-L 
Tues., Oct. 7 
RONNIE BROCKTON 


SKIN TIGHT 
NIGHT KITCHEN 


Wed., Oct. 8 

O EXIT 
WHITE HEAT 

TAINT 


Thurs., Oct. 9 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
18 and over admitted with ID 
Our Great Show features 


TOLLBOOTH 


with special guests 
RHYTHM METHOD 
LIQUID NIK 


Fri., Oct. 10 
The Debut of 


SHAKE THE 


Casey Lindstrom 

of the MODELS 

PRESENT TENSE 


THE SPECTACLES 


All Ages Dance | Party — 4:30 


RODS & 
CONES 


SURRENDER 
THE LLAMAS 


CLUB 125 


TE 125 HAVERHILL, MA 


October 8 - 12 
October 12 


af JOPLIN 
=HART 


Sat. & Sun., Oct. 465 
DAVE BAGNALL 
FOX HUNT 


RENDEZVOUS 
WITH THE BLGES 
Sat., Oct. 4 
LITTLE JIMMY 
& THE HOMEWRECKERS 


Thurs., Oct. 9 
SEAN BRADY & 
SEAN GARVEY 


Wed., Oct. 8 
MIDNIGHT 


Fri.-Sat.-Sun., Oct. 10, 11 & 12 
CLAN 


eature 
| AMERICAN Music Every Weekend. 


34 Harvard MA 
254-9 


Free Rear 


Thurs., Oct. 9 
~ LITTLE FRANKIE 
& THE PREMIERS 


Fri., Oct. 10 
LUNCH 

Sat., Oct. 11 > 
THE FALCONS 
RFENDEZVOUS 


596 Moody St..Waltham 
893-7171 


Saturday, October 4 


PROFILE 


Prudential Center 800 Boylston Street 
Boston 247-0500 


Friday & 
October 10 & | 


T.B.A. 


¥ 523-9160 


LAST 


CALL! 


—Open til 2 am.— 
Sat., Oct.4 
THE BAGS « VISIGOTHS 
RANDOM FACTOR 


Sun., Oct. 5 
THE GIVENS + RAVAGES OF TIME 
STATE OF THE UNION 


Wed., O¢t.8 
51/50 


urs., Oct. . 
THE STRIKE « BOOGEY MEN 
THE HIP CIVILIANS 


Fri., Oct. 10 
THE ASSASINS 
NU ZONE « THE PHAZE 


Oct 5 


VATICAN 
ROMANCE 


Oct 
GLENN PHILLIPS 
BAND. 


186 HARVARD AVE., 


254-9804 


Oct’ 10 
GARY SHANE 


& THE DETOUR 
THE 


RICK BERLIN — 
THE MOVIE 
plus 


Sat., Oct.11 
FAST WORK + BUNNIES IN HELL 


SPECIAL GUESTS 
Across trom the Bostor 
Over the Penalty Box 
CAUSEWAY STREET ~NORTH STATION 
{90 ards trom 


Sat., Oct. 4 Sun., Oct. 12 
ROBINSON 
ESQUIRES 
Sun., Oct. 5¢9 p.m. ‘TREAT HER RIGHT 
ONE SHOW! 11TH HOUR BAND 
DUKE 
ROBILLARD from NYC 
& THE PLEASURE KINGS URBAN BLIGHT 
Tues., Oct. 7 «7:00 & 10:00 JEANNE FRENCH 
from England & HOT WIRE 
FAIRPORT Fri., Oct. 17 | 
CONVENTION TERRANCE SIMIEN 
Dan Ar Bras & 
album release party for 
KRISTIROSE | LUTHER “GUITAR 
& THE MIDNIGHT JUNIOR” JOHNSON 
WALKERS & THE MAGIC ROCKERS 
Thurs., Oct. 9 
ANANDA 
Fri., Oct. 10 «9:30 & midnight 
the reclusive hitmaker 
“After Midnight” 
“Co caine 
J.J. CALE 
The Screaming Coyotes 
“Sat., Oct. 11 
LONNIE coun RESTAURANT 
Lunch M - F 11:30 - 3:00 
BROOKS Dinner Tues. - Sat. 5:00 - 11.00 p.m. 


823 Main St., Camb., Mass 
For ticket info call 497-8200 or Concert Charge 497 1118 Teletron 720-3434 or all Ticketron locations 
+ All Strawbernes locations Live entertainment nightly Valet parking avavlabie 
*Open Sun -Wed. 8pm ti tam. Thurs. - Sat ti2am 


$Q, SO 


Sat., Oct. 4 
NU ZONE 
BLUE COLLAR 
BOSS TWEED 


Wed., Oct. 8 
PAT ON THE BACK 
WORD FOR WORD 

DAY ONE 


Thurs., Oct.9 
CURTIS GONE BAD 
FRANCE 
LARA 


Fri., Oct. 10 
RIGHT TIME 
THE LIONS 
VITAL SIGNS 


Sat., Oct. 11 


PLATE O’ SHRIMP 
CONTROL U 
THE REAL 


THE COLLEGE CLASH . 


(NR. PORTER SQ. T) 


E 623-6957 
FOR BOOKING INFO CALL 
395-8054 OR 938-6334 


SOMERVILL 


608 Ten AVE. 
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TUFTS UNIVERSITY RECORDER CONSORT 
performs “Music of the Renaissance England 
and Italy” at 12:15 p.m. at Goddard Chapel, Tufts 
University, Medford. Free; call 381-3594. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHAMBER PLAYERS 


* perform works of Mozart, Beethoven, and 


Chausson at 8 p.m. at the Concert Hall, 855 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-9812. 

HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by James Yannatos and with pianist Peter 
Orth, performs works of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Liszt, and Barber at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, 
Cambridge. Free; call 864-0500. 

PIANIST ANDREW PARR performs works by 
Mozart, Chopin, Dutkiewicz, and Ravel at 8 p.m. 
at First Parish Unitarian Church, Summer and 
Church Sts., Watertown Sq. Free; call 623-7767. 
“16TH- AND 17TH-CENTURY ENGLAND IN 
WORD AND MUSIC.” See listing for Sun. the 5th. 


THURSDAY/9 
PIANIST JOHN FELICE, accompanied by New 
England Conservatory alumni, performs at 8 p.m. 
at Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Seiji 
Ozawa conducting, performs the world premiére 
of Peter Lieberson’s Drala and Ravel's Valses 
nobles et sentimentales and La vaise at 8 p.m. 
today, at 2 p.m. tomorrow, and at 8 p.m. on Sat. 
the 11th. Also, pianist Mitsuko Uchida performs 
Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 3. Tickets 
$14.50-$38, rush $5.50; call 266-1492. 
THURSDAY NOON CHAPEL SERIES, featuring 
Brazilian harpsichordist Wijuniski per- 
forming works of Frescobaidi, Bull, Bach, and 
Forqueray, begins at 12:05 p.m. at MIT Chapel, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-2705. 
SOPRANO ELISABETH SHELDON and mezzo- 
soprano Pamela Ryder perform solos and duets 
of Brahms, Mozart, and Rossini, accompanied by 
pianist William Merrill at 8 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission 
$3.50; call 547-6789. 
MIDDAY MUSIC SERIES, featuring groups from 
Boston University’s School of Music, begins at 
12:30 p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston's auditorium, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 973-3454. 
SOPRANO BETHANY BEARDSLEY and pianist 
Lois Shapiro perform a concert to benefit the 
Longy scholarship fund at 8 p.m. at Pickman Hall, 
Longy School of Music, One Follen St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $7, students and seniors $4. Call 
876-0956. 
LUTENIST HOPKINSON SMITH performs works 
by Bach and Weiss at 8 p.m. in Lehman Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 495-2255. 
P.D.Q. BACH. See listing for Tues. the 7th. 


FRIDAY/10 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, conducted by Michael Charry, per- 
forms at 8 p.m. at the Concert Hall, 855 


_ Commonwealth Ave., 290 Huntington Ave., 


Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 

ORGANIST RONALD STALFORD performs 
works of Bossi, Jackson, Saint-Saéns, and 
Sowerby at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley 
Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 

VIDEMUS performs chamber music works of 
Bach, Poulence, T.J. Anderson, George Walker, 
and Reinekce at 8 p.m. at Pickman Hall, Longy 
School of Music, One Follen St., Cambridge. 
Admission $9.50, seniors and students $7.50; 
call 868-8957. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. the 9th. 


SATURDAY/11 
CHARLES MOKOTOFF performs classical guitar 
at noon at King’s Chapel, School and Tremont 
Sts., Boston. Free, but collection taken; call 
227-2155. 
PIANIST GABRIEL CHODOS performs works of 
Beethoven at 8 p.m. at Little Center Theater, 
Clark University, Center St., Worcester. Free; call 
793-7471. 
RECORDER PLAYER CLEA GALHANO and 
harpsichordist Vivian Montgomery perform “An 
Evening of Baroque and Contemporary Music” 
at 7:30 p.m. at Kaji Aso Studio, 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Admission $3; call 247-1719. 
PIANIST THOMAS HANSEN performs works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Debussy, and Liszt at 8 p.m. 
at New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 492-8105. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. the 9th. 


SUNDAY/12 
THE MUIR QUARTET, New England Con- 
servatory faculty, and special guests perform 
works of Heiss and McKinley at 8 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHAMBER PLAYERS 
perform at 3 p.m. at the Gardner Museum, 280 
the Fenway, Boston. Contribution $2; call 


Chorale Cantatas and works by Daniel Pinkham, 
Alan Hovhaness, and Walter Piston at 5 p.m. at 
King’s Chapel, School and Tremont Sts., Boston. 
Free, but collection taken. call 227-2155. 
ORGANIST ANDREW CLARKE performs at 5 
p.m. in the Renaissance Hall, Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. Admission 
$5, students and seniors $3. Call 495-2397. 


SATURDAY/4 
NEW REVIVAL, JOHN HARTFORD, Tony 
Trischka and Skyline, and Norman and Nancy 
Blake perform at 5 and 9 p.m. at the Somerville 
Theatre, Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets $13.5¢ 
and $15.50. Cali 641-1010, 


Tickets $3, children $1. Call 456-3924. 


SUNDAY/5 
ROBIN BLECHER MEMORIAL FUND BENEFIT 
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THE FOOLS Z © 
PHANTOM Thurs. Oct BLOCKYARD 
“Boston's Best Live Rock & Roll — Seven Nights A Week ‘Til 2 AM 
eaor 
FAITH 
4 
NO CER on 
Bis 
4 
Lindsey Humes, tenor Michael Caimes, bass 
Christie, and trumpeter Thomas Smith perform : 
= the Boston premiére of two Mendelssohn 
RODS & 
‘ 
CONES 
‘ 
BEAT 
q 
4 Sun., Oct. 12 
We’re open amis 
featuring 
M THE ROUND ONE 
ECSTATIC PIG 
F ' WHITEWALLS GREAT DIVIDE VERA MEYER performs on the glass harmonica 
N and — THE PROMISE at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. at the Fruitlands 


CONCERT with Battlefield Band, Solomon's 
Seal, Wood's Tea Co., and Bennet Hammond 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, 
Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets $9.50, $8.50 


performs 
wegian music at 7:30 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Tickets $8, $7.50 in 
advance. Call 491-6084. 


WEDNESDAY/8 
SOVIET MUSICIANS perform at 8:30 p.m. in 
Jewett Auditorium, Wellesely College, Wellesiey. 
Free; call 235-0320, x2373. 


SATURDAY * OCTOBER 4 $3.00/$4 00 


~-RICK BERLIN — THE MOVIE 
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Sat., Oct. 4 
THURSDAY/9 DRUM “Roll Your Own" Contest rs) 
DRUMMER TERRI LYNNE CARRINGTON and 
her group perform at 8 p.m. in Jewett Auditorium, SLEEPY LA BEEF Zz 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320, x 
WBCN 104FM Presents ” 
HARVARD JAZZ BAND, Radcliffe Pitches, m 
Harvard Din & Tonics, and other undergraduate 
~_DIXIE CINEMA WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 5 
495-1550. Wed., 10/8 “CLASSIC RUINS - FRIDAY’S CHILD 
CARDINAL LAW hosts the Pops Jazz Ensemble RICK D. & THE ENERGY = 
at 6 pin. at Pope Johan Seminary, 858 MONDAY OCTOBER 6 $2.00 
Tickets $150; call 99-5500. : Thurs., 10/9 NU MUSIK REVUE ah m 
GERMAN JAZZ OF THE 19208 is pertormed by British Invasion of "BOs Music CLEAVERS am 
the Matt Glaser Quintet at the opening reception LONDON TYMES SKELETONES - KEEPERS PARK+*PATONTHE BACK 
of the Bauhaus Exhibititon at 4 p.m. at MIT Fri., 10/10 ; #6 
Museum, 265 Mass. Ave, Cambridge. Free; cal From Recording E OTHER HAND SOCIETY’ S CHILD © 
BARKING SHARKS NAKED PREY _ TUESDAY * OCTOBER 7 «$2.00 
FRID wi 
SOPRANO LILLIAN LEE AND PIANIST ALFRED Great R&B PRIMEVALS | NU MUSIK REVUE * 
LEE perform at 7:30 pm. tthe Rotunda at Apple LITTLE FRANKIE & NIGHTWATCH « DAY ONE @ 
Hill, Rte. 9, Natick. Tickets $3, students ?IRAN 
seniors $1, children free. Call 655-6300. “Sat, 10717 NEXTUNE THE TREATMENT 
SATURDAY/11 MOVING TARGETS WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 8+ $2.00 
GLEN CAMPBELL performs at 8 p.m. at the yo . lus Homestea E 
Wang Cater, 270 Tremont St Benet asANTIETAM CHANNEL SPOTLIGHT 
Citizens. Tickets $15.50-$50, includes reception. plus, from NYC LIBIDOLANE+NAPAJ 
THE ALTER BOYS HUMAN ANXIETY BALDO REX 
DAVID JONES AND RICHARD FEWTRELL Sun., 10/12 sa 
perform English music hall songs and sea Big pg lan op ae 
chanites at 8 p.m. at the University Lutheran ri re) r * ~ 
Church, 66 Winthrop St., Cambridge. Admission THE WESTERN STOP CALLING FRANK . THE TEAR S 
ERIC ANDERSEN, TOWNES VAN ZANDT, AND FRONT YOUNG GUNS ° D.T's- 
CORMAC McCARTHY perform original music at 343 WESTERN AVE. FRICTION STRUGGLE « PIXIES 
8 p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., CAMBRIDGE « 492-7772 BOATMEN + LLAMAS 
Tickets $12.50, $11 advance. Call URBAN EGGS - NO MIND 
: aay FACULTY « DISTANT COUSINS 
SUNDAY/12 AFRIKAN ROOTS Doors open at 4:00! 18 and older : . 
SMT. DR. M.L. VASANTHAKUMARI performs a admitted! NEW MAN 
vocal concert at 3:30 p.m. at Fulton Hall, Boston Sun., Oct. 5 In the balcony GS ip i WITH SPECIAL GUESTS | 
College, Chestnut Hill. Tickets $10, students $4; ROOTS VIBRATION ~ 
call 653-0471. 
Thurs., Oct. 9 EVAN JONNS AND THE | |- 
TURDAY * OCTOBER 11+$4.50 
MYSTIC JAMMERS _| || enna LEBRATE THE NEW WORLD PICTURES 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 10 & 11 — “REFORM G 


Sun., Oct. 12 
RANKS INT'L 


Thurs., Oct. 16 
T.B.A. 
SATURDAY/4 
POETFEST AND PERIOD FASHION SHOW to Fri. & Sat., Oct. 17 & 18 
aid the homeless runs from 3 to 8 p.m at Boston SATTA ™* 
Center for the Arts Plaza, 539 Tremont St., (from Cleveland) 
Boston. Donation $3; call 266-3157. 
JOHN L. MAHONEY reads English and American. Sun., Oct. 19 
lyric poetry at 2 p.m. at Weld Hall, Hyde Park * VICIOUS HIFI 
Branch Library, 35 Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. 
Free; call 361-2524. Tues., Oct. 21 
CIRCLE 
SUNDAY/5 
BARBARA ZANOTTI AND MEV MILLER read eee ee ee 10 
from A Faith of One’s Own, a collection of writing 
at 3 New 492-0082 
‘ore, Hampshire . Inman a 
BARBARA JORD. HARLEN WELSH , THE NEAT 
at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident Booksellers & Cafe, THE DENIROS 
338 Newbury St., Boston. Donation $2; call (ex-Boy's Life) 
THE SKELETONES 
Conse “T" All Show — 3 p.m. 
DIE KREUZEN 
MONDAY/6 PHANTOM TOLLBOOTH 
PRIME RIB PUB NIGHT TUESDAY «OCTOBER 14+ $4.50 
, $ at 3:30 p.m. a 
BAND Tuesday, Oct. 7 NITED AIRLINES & THE MAYOR S OFFICE OF 
THE HERETICS SINESS & CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT PRESENT 
8:15 p.m. atthe Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St. CHRIS STEPHEN CUMMINGS 
THE CORSAIRS ALL PROCEEDSGOTOBENEFIT 
. JOHN HOLLANDER reads from his poetry at 8 WALES THE NEXT . is HE FUND FOR BOSTON NEIGHBORHOODS 
p.m. at Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Mon., Oct. 6 JET SET oa —- 
Free; call 643-0029. 
(stolen guitars <a 
JANET BOYD reads at 8 p.m. in the Community HURRICANE featuring ag aE ‘ 
Church Building, 565 Boylston St., second fir., ; 
Boston. Free; call 742-1538. THE CONDO PYGMIES 
HARU MATSUKATA REISCHAUER discusses AMYL THE PRIME MOVERS i 
her new book Samurai and Silk at 7:30 p.m. at 7 Sy 
Gunes. Free: cal 652-7145 & THE ICONS © POSITIVE 
Clapp Library 235-0820, NORTH ZARDOUS WASTE BENEFIT W THE ZULUS 
x2373. Saturday, Oct.11 JOHNNY & THE 
POETS MONICA RAYMOND, GREG FORD. SHORE EMI Recording Artists ; . _ THE NE HOODS 
ROBERT K presen thes wort ong TRUE BELIEVERS PAT TRAVERS 
with the Marienne Kreitlow/Dennis Pearne Duo ACAPPELLA “gee 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Red Book Store, 94 Green St., Thurs., Oct. oo 
J.P. Free; call 522-1464. : E at HE MU s » 
WEDNESDAY/8 THE Presi 
BAPSY SIDHWA reads from her novel-in- SOUL DOGS AGNOSTIC FRONT 
progress The ice-Candy Man at 4 p.m. in the hi Oe 10 DOG 
Gilman Room, Agassiz House, Radcliffe Yard, ts Sunday, Oct. 12 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. GEORGE The Party Continues 18+ 
MARGE PIERCY reads from her at 8 Capitol Recording Artists 
poetry at 8 p.m. 
at Bentley College, Waltham. Free; call 891-2931. AD AMS 54-50 : 
THE NEW REPERTORY COMPANY presents THE KESSELS 
dramatic readings from classical Jewish theater 5 - 8 p.m. INFORMATION 
at 8 p.m. at the Castle, 225 Bay State Rd., 262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace yan Gordon Gano’: Mercy 
Boston. Free; call 353-4428. Boston 742-7390 ing: 
Trust 
ROBERT POLITO AND LISA RESS read from every Monday-Friday 4 p.m.-7 p.m. NECCO ST., BOSTON 451-1905 
Continued on page 28 b___ 
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Boston 


16 Track Studio 
$20 per hour 
262-5392 


O'Briens Pub 


ISCO 


876-5200 


DIFFERENT 
DISCO 


beginning at pm 


Sat., Oct. 4 
formerly BEACHCOMBER 4 CHUCK & HELEN 
. 797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. | Sun. - Tues., Oct. 5 - 7 
Quincy — 479-8989 ’ MOVIES 
: Wednesda Wed., Oct. 8 
THE BAND THAT TIME FORGOT ALIZON & SANDY 
Thursday thru Sunda ESSEX 
THE DRIVE Fri., Oct. 10 
Coming wea. 09-1 DOUBLE DOSE 
CHUCK & HELEN 
3 Harvard Ave. 
Aliston 782-6245 
INN 
Henri GREATS 
C 
566-9014 


1222 Commonwealth Ave. 
(Corner Harvard & Comm. Ave. 


Continued from page 27 ’ 

their works at 8 p:m. in the Cronkhite Graduate 
Center, 6 Ash St., Cambridge. Admission $2.50; 
call 547-4648, 

SARAH SCHULMAN reads from her new book 
Girls, Visions, and Everything at 7:30 p.m. at New 
Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 

RALPH ELLISON’S FIRST NIGHTis the topic of a 
discussion at 7:30 p.m. at Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; call 
498-9081. 


FRIDAY/10 

LYDIA SARGENT reads from her play / Read 
About My Life in Vogue Magazine at 2 p.m. in 
Simmons College’s Main Campus Building, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 738-2124. 

STORYTELLER JAY GOLDSPINNER ‘tells 
“Splendid, Sparkling -Star Stories,” and 
astronomer Joel Gendier points out constella- 
tions at 7 p.m. in the Omnisphere, Worcester 
Science Center, Harrington Way, Worcester. 
Admission $4; caii 791-9211. 


SUNDAY/12 

FANNY HOWE AND TED LARDNER read from 
their work at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident Booksellers 
and Cafe, 338 Newbury St., Boston. Donation $2; 
call 731-0102. 

CHEF JACQUES PEPIN sings copies of. his 
books at 1 p.m. at the B.U. Bookstore, 660 
Beacon St., Kenmore Sq., Boston. Free; call 
267-8484. 


ALKS 


Sat., Oct. 4 
HIGH FUNCTION 
Thurs., Oct. 9 
THE BAND THAT TIME FORGOT 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 10 & 11 
THE REV 


Sun., Oct. 12 
COLUMBUS DAY PARTY 
with CHUCK & HELEN 


Scotch Sirloin 


77 N. Washington St., B 
Just steps from Boston Garden and Faneuil Hall. Valet parking. 


oston 723-3677 


Something new ts happen ing 


DISCOVER ... 


YOUR HOSTS: Corner of West 4th St. and “A” St. So. Boston 
Tony Pa:umbo, Kevin Shea Just 5 minutes from the Expressway 
PHONE: 269-9400 Berkeley St. exit, Boston 


/ucked away tn Boston’s waterfront area lies a lively little 
nightspot which hosts Boston’s best dance bands. 
Experience our reasonably priced food & drinks, live entertainment 
and fun-filled atmosphere. 


Slightly out-of-the-way — very out-of-the-ordinary. 


FEATURING: 
Daily Luncheon 
Supper served 6-10 pm 


Come join the fun at Boston’s newest nightspot/ 


imentary Hors d’oeuvres 
Weekdays, 4-7 pm 
FUNCTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 


SATURDAY/4 

NELSON MANDELA AND LEONARD PELTIER 
are the topic of a talk by Stephanie Peltier of the 
African National Congress at 6 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Donation 
requested. Call.424-1176. 

“DEFENSE OF THE COAST,” a talk by Mark 
Newton, begins at 12:15 p.m at Fort Warren, on 
Georges Island in the Boston Harbor. Free; call 
727-5215. 


SUNDAY/5 
“THE ORIGINS OF VIOLENCE: Neurobiological, 
Cultural, and Religious Determinants,” a talk by 
James W. Prescott, begins at 7 p.m. at Lamont 
Library, Harvard Yard, Quincy St. and Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 495-5529. 
“VIENNESE FURNITURE AND INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION AROUND 1900,” a talk by Christian 
Witt-Dorring of the Austrian Museum of Applied 
Arts, begins at 2 p.m. in Riley Seminar Room, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free, but tickets required. Call 
267-9300, x445. 
“THE DYING OF THE LIGHT: The Late Work of 
Degas, Monet, and Cézanne,” a talk by George 
Heard Hamilton, begins at 3 p.m. in Remis 
Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Free, but tickets required. 
Call 267-9300, x445. 
“ETHICS IN SEXUAL RELATIONS,” talk by 
Edna Grace Barrabee, begins at 11 a.m. at 44 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Sponsored by 
Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 
“SOVIET-AMERICAN COOPERATION: The Per- 
spective of the Physicians Movement,” a talk by 
Dr. E. Martin Schotz, begins at 11 a.m. at the 
Community Church Center, 565 Boyiston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 
“SANCTUARY: MORAL IMPERATIVES AND 
ILLEGAL ACTS,” a talk by Renny Golden, Alan 
Nelson, and Ellen Yaroshetsky, begins at 8 p.m. 
at Alumni Auditorium, Northeastern University, 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 338-5350. 
PAINTING IN NORTH INDIA is the topic of a talk 
by Milo C, Beach of the Smithsonian Institution at 
3 p.m. at the Worcester Art Museum, 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Free; call 799-4406: 
“IMAGE THIEVES: Authorship and Appropria- 
tion in Recent Painting,” a gallery talk by Ron 
Rizzi, begins at 2 p.m. at the Institute’ of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free with gallery admission; call 266-5152. 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH speaks at 2 p.m. 
at Dwight Auditorium, Framingham State Col- 
lege, Framingham. Free; call 626-4512. 
“TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND,” a 
talk by Suzanne and Albert Croteau, sponsored 
by the London Connection Social Club, begins at 
3:30 p.m. at the Magic Pan, 47 Newbury St., 
Boston. Free; call 470-1594. 
“NUTRITION, TMJ, AND STRESS,” a talk by 
nutrionist Ellia Manners, begins at 1 p.m. at 
Forsyth Research Ctr., 140 the Fenway, Boston. 
Free; call 266-2550. 


MONDAY/6 
ALICE PARIZEAU discusses (in French) “The 
Reélity of a Writer in a Totalitarian Country” at 
5:4€ p.m. at the First and Second Church, 
Marlvorough St., Boston. Sponsored by the 
French Library. Admission $5, students and 
seniors $3; call 266-4351. 
RON DELLA CHIESA discusses Verdi's Rigolet- 
to at 6:30 p.m. (hors d'oeuvres at 5:30 p.m.) at 
the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $5, students and seniors $3; call 
267-1512. 
COASTWEEK '86 sponsors a talk and slideshow 
by Ellenor Simmons at 7 p.m. at Boston Harbor 
Islands State Park, 349 Lincoln St., Hingam. 
Free; call 740-1605. 
ELIE WIESEL begins his lecture series “The 
Fascination with Jewish Legends” with the talk 
“In the Bible: Ishmael and Hagar” at 7 p.m. at 
B.U.'s Sherman Union, 775 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-2224. 
PELAGIC BIRDS AT THE GULF OF MAINE AND 
GEORGE'S BANK are the topic of a talk by Scott 
Marion at 7:30 p.m. at the Peabody Museum, 
East india Sq., Salem. Free; call 745-1876. 
VIRGIL THOMPSON talks about “The Words 
and Music Thing” at 4 p.m. at the Music Building, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
495-8676. 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH talks about “How 
We Get the Poor off Our Conscience: a History” 
at 8 p.m. at Boston College's Rosham Theater, 


140 Commonwealth Ave., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
552-3739. 

HENRY BRADY talks about primaries and Mark 
Peterson talks about the Reagan presidency at 
11 am. at the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $4; call 536-5651 

“WHAT DO YOU GET FOR SPARKLE AND 
SHINE,” the third lecture in the series “Black 
Women Writers, 1953-1983” by Helen Washing- 
ton, Begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Dudley Branch 
Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury. Free; call 
442-6186. 

“HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILDREN COPE WITH 
DIVORCE” begins at 8 p.m. at Riverside Family 
Institute, 259 Walnut St., Room 14, Newtonville. 
Free; call 964-6933. 

THAMI SINDELO discusses “The African Na- 
tional Congress and the Fight for Freedom in 
South Africa” at 8 p.m. at Emerson Hall, Rm. 105, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
426-9026. 


TUESDAY/7 
JON KESSLER, JOEL OTTERSON, AND HAIM 
STEINBACH, whose sculptures appear in the 
exhibit Endgame: Reference and Simulation in 
Recent Painting and Sculpture, discuss their 
works at 8 p.m. at the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, 955 Boylston St., Cambridge. Admission 
$3.50, students and seniors $2.50. Call 
266-5152. . 
“COASTAL MARINE LIFE OF NEW ENGLAND,” 
talk by David Norman, begins ‘at 8:15 at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 
“CRACK AND COCAINE: A Closer Examina- 
tion,” talk by Ronnie Murray, begins at 7 p.m. at 
Pine Manor College Pub, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Free; call 731-7118. 
“JOHN FRAZEE: SPECULATION ON THE UN- 
KNOWN,” talk by Frederick S. Voss, begins at 8 
p.m. at the Boston Athenaeum, 10’ Beacon St., 
Boston. Free, but reservations required; call 
227-0270. 
JACK BEATTY, DAVID NYHAN, Peter Os- 
terlund, and Barry Kaplovitz are led in a panel 
discussion about the 1986 congressional and 
gubernatorial elections by Louis DiNatale at 5 
p.m. at the Kennedy Library, Columbia Point, 
Boston. Free, but reservations required. Cail 
929-4554. 
“SCULPTURE '86,” talk by exhibition chair- 
person Randy Goldberger, begins at 12:30 p.m. 
at the Federal Reserve Bank, 600 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston. Free; call 973-3454. 
“EXPERIENCING LIFE IN A CENTRAL 
AMERICAN VILLAGE,” a discussion, begins at 7 
p.m. at the Paulist Ctr., 5 Park St., Boston. 
Admission $5; call 227-0730. 
ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN speaks on “Women in 
Politics” at 8 p.m. at Simmons College's Main 
Campus Bidg., 300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; 


his music at 4:30 p.m. at Bartos Theatre, AMT 
Building, MIT, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-7418. 

“THE MANAGERIAL CLASS AND RACIAL 
INEQUALITY,” a talk by William A. Darity, Jr., 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Knight Auditorium, Babson 
College, Wellesley. Free; call 239-4549. 
COMPOSER LUKAS FOSS discusses his music 
at 12:30 p.m. at Boston University’s Concert Hall, 
855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 
266-3913. 


WEDNESDAY/8 
“REPORT CARD ON HARBOR PARK,” a talk by 
Sidney Moore, begins at 7 p.m. at Faneuil Hall, 
Boston. Free; call 426-5025. 
SOVIET MUSICIANS discuss their music at 4:15 
p.m. at Jewett Auditorium, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320, x2373. 
ABDLATIF Y. AL-HAMAD, director general of 
the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment of Kuwait, discusses development and 
financial issues in the Arab world at 4 p.m. at 
Asean Auditorium, Cabot Bidg., Fletcher School 
at Tufts University, Medford. Free; call 628-7010, 
x2734. 
“RAPHAEL, TITIAN, AND BELLINI: The 
Camerino of Alfonso d'’Este,” a talk by John 
Sherman, begins at 8 p.m. at Remis Auditorium, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton. Tickets $6.50, students and seniors $5.50. 
Call 267-9300, x306: 
BIRDS OF PREY are the topic of a talk by 
falconer Dick Lucius at 7 p.m. at Devotion School 
Auditorium, Coolidge Corner, Brookline. Tickets 
$5 per family. Call 232-3357. 
NOAM CHOMSKY, LUCY LIPPARD, Theo Maus, 
and Emelia Barahona participate in a panel 
discussion at 7:30 p.m. at Mass. North Hall 
Gallery, College of Arts, 621 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 232-1555. 
“EMOTIONS: THE LANGUAGE OF INFANCY” 
begins at 7:45 p.m. at Bowen Elementary School, 
Newton Centre. Free; call 868-4985. 
THE RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY OF EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG is the topic of a talk by Eugene 
Taylor at 7:30 p.m. at the Swedenborg Chapel, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 
262-5918. 
“THE ETHICS OF BANKRUPTCY,” a talk by 
Howard D. Putnam, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. 
HANS KUNG speaks on “Is There One True 
Religion or Are There Many?” at 8 p.m. at Boston 
University’s Marsh Chapel, 735 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3067. 
“DRAWING: PERCEPTION AND CREATIVITY,” 
an exhibition talk by Craig Felton, begins at 12:15 


broker Julia Montgomery Walsh at 8 p.m., with 
reception at 6:30 p.m. and dinner at 7 p.m. at 
Babson College, Wellesley. Admission $20; call 
239-4562. 


THURSDAY/9 


“WITCHCRAFT IN OLD AND NEW ENGLAND,” 
talk by Helen A. Berger at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brighton Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., 
Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 

“INTRODUCTION TO BELLE ISLE MARSH,” a 
talk sponsored by Friends of Belle Isle, begins at 
7 p.m. at Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public 
“THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF ANTIQUES,” a 


talk by Jackson Parker, begins at 10 am. at 
Waban Library, Beacon and Woodcliff Sts., 
Newton. Tickets $3.50; call'652-7 120. 
“IS SOCIALISM POSSIBLE?”, a talk by. Alan 
Gibson, begins at 7:30 p.m. at BU’S Sherman 
Union, Room 314, 775 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Donations requested; call 445-6598. 
BOSTON’S PRINTMAKERS are the topic of a 
talk by Sinclair Hithcings at 6:45 p.m. at the West , 
End Branch Library, 151 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Free; call 523-3957. 
DVORAK’S NEW WORLD SYMPHONY is the 
topic of a concert lecture at 7 p.m. at 
Bridgewater Public Library, 15 South St., 
jer. Free; call 697-8218. 
“VOYAGE TO THE INDIAN OCEAN,” talk by 
curator Paul F. Johnston at 11 a.m. at Peabody 
Museum of Salem, East India Sq., Salem. Free 
with museum admission; call 745-1876. 
“TERRORISM: DOMESTIC AND INTER- 
NATIONAL,” a talk by ambassador-at-large 
Parker W. Borg, begins at 6:45 p.m. at the 
Colonnade Hotel's Huntington Room, Boston. 
Tickets for three-lecture series $50; proceeds to 
Dana-Farber Cancer institute. Call 732-3021. 
ED PELLAGRINI takes you out to the ballgame or 
at least talks about it at 12:15 p.m. at Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Tickets 75¢, children and seniors 25¢. Call 
482-439. 
“COMPLEX EDITORIAL PROJECTS,” talk by Kit 
Hinrichs, begins at 6:30 at Boston Design Center, 
Marine Industrial Park, 660 Summer St., Boston. 
Tickets $10, students $2. 
FINANCIAL SERVICES SALES are the topic of a 
talk by representatives from banking and invest- 
ment fields at 7:15 p.m. at Gosman Jewish 
Community Campus, 333 Nahanton St., Newton. 
Tickes $10; call 965-7940. 
“LIFE IN GENERAL AND CURIOUS GEORGE IN 
PARTICULAR,” a taik by author Margaret Rey 
begins at noon at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Free; bring a lunch or buy 
one; call 547-6789. 
“DIAMONDS, DRAGONS AND CROSSES: The 
Rugs of Armenia,” a-talk by Lucy Der Manueilian 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Tufts University’s Barnum 
Hall, Medford. Tickets $10, students $3; call 
381-3256. 
“POETRY AND THE CREATIVE PROCESS,” a 


’ talk by Jane Katims, begins at 10:30 a.m. at the 


Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 

US-USSR YOUNG COMPOSERS COLLOQUIUM 
begins at 4:30 p.m. at MIT’s Building Two, Room 
390, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 


253-2906. 


“AMERICANS ABROAD: Whistler, Sargent, and 
Cassatt,"’ a talk by Miriam Braverman, begins at 
7 p.m. at the Adams Street Branch Library, 690 
Adams St., Boston. Free; call 436-6900. 
“GEORGE GERSHWIN — AMERICAN OR- 
IGINAL,” a talk by Frederick E. Danker, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at Roslindale Branch Library, 4238 
Washington St., Boston. Free; call 323-2343. 
SHAUN O'CONNELL talks about 20th-century 
American writers at 6:30 p.m. at Parker Hill 
Branch Library, 1497 Tremont St., Boston. Free; 
call 427-3820. 

WILL HOLTON talks about the South End at 6:30 
p.m. at South End Branch Library, 685 Tremont 
St., Boston. Free; call 536-8241. 

“ANNE FRANK IN THE WORLD,” talk by exhibit 
overseer Mrs. Gerald Tishier and Holocaust 
survivor Zezette Larsen at noon at Tempie Israel, 
Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., Boston. Free; 
bring lunch; call 566-3960. 


FRIDAY/10 
NEW FILMS FROM NICARAGUA are screened 
and discussed by filmmakers Rosanna Lacayo 
and Rafael Ruiz at 8 p.m. at Longwood 
Auditorium, Mass. College of Art, 621 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 232-1555. 
THE UKRANIAN FAMINE is the topic of a talk by 
Robert Conquest at 7:30 p.m. at Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 495-7835. 
KENYA SAFARI slide presentation begins at 7 
p.m. at the New England Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, Boston. Free; call 973-5213. 
PLATO’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE is the topic 
of a talk at 7 p.m. at the International Organiza- 
tion New Acropolis, 375 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 247-7566. 
“GETTING YOUR CHILD TO SLEEP with Little 
Muss or Fuss,” a discussion led by the Parents 
Forum, begins at 2 p.m. at Room for Children, 75 
Newbury St., Boston. Admission $10; call 
437-7997. 
MUSICOLOGIST STEVEN LEDBETTER talks 
about classical music at 11:15 a.m. at All Newton 
Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West Newton. 
Lecture and lunch $18, lecture only $6. Call 
527-5317. 
ANCIENT EGYPT is the subject at 8 p.m. at 
Samuel Hobbes Memorial Center, 66 Clifton 
Ave., Marblehead. Sponsored by the Emin 
Foundation. Admission $3; call 263-6903. 
“GRANITE QUARRYING ON CAPE ANN,” slide 
lecture by Walter Johnson at 7:30 p.m. at Rock- 
port Community House, Broadway, Rockport. 
Free; sponsored by Rockport Garden Club; cail 
546-3708. 


SATURDAY/11 
“A HISTORY OF WOMEN AT FORT WARREN” 
runs today and tomorrow at Georges Island at 
1:15 p.m. in the Boston Harbor. For information 
on ferry services, call 749-4500. For information 
on talk, call 727-5215. Free. 


SUNDAY/12 

“SOUTH AFRICA: SHADES OF RACISM” is 
presented by Themba Vilakazi of the African 
National Congres at the 11 a.m. service at 
Community Church of Boston, 565 Boyiston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free, but offering collected. 
Call 266-67 10. 

“PROFILES OF INCOMPETENCE: The Story of 
People You Know,” a talk by Stanley Wayne, 
begins at 11 a.m. at 44 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical Society of 
Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 


going to summer school in Strasbourg, France, 
at 2:30 p.m. at Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Showing of film The 
Statue of Liberty. Free; call 536-5400. 

“YOUR THOUGHTS COUNT,” discussion of the 
Million Minutes of Peace Appeal at 2:30 p.m. at 
the Kushi institute, 17 Station St., Brookline. 
Free; call 782-8547. 

“A HISTORY OF WOMEN AT FORT WARREN.” 
See listing for Sat. the 11th. . 
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GALLERIES 


ALIANZA (262-2385), 140 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 


Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.5:30 p.m. 
Ongoing: sale of prints by Michael Mazur to 


BODY SCULPTURE (262-2200), 127 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 11: jewelry by Miriam Mirna 
Korolkovas. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston: Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Oct. 25: installations, 
oe and ceremonial images by Michael 
Layne. Cyclorama, Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
poem Oct. 15: “Within,” works by gallery 
artists. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31: sculptures and drawings by Tom Evans 
Jr. Through Nov. 1: recent prints by Judith 
O'Rourke. Receptions Oct. 11, 5-8.p.m. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Oct. 12-Nov. 6: works by Juliet and Gyorgy 


Kepes. 

CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10: works by five Chinese- 
American artists. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 11-31: 
“Small Scale: Invitational” and ceramic 
sculptures by Frank Ozereko. 
CONCORD ART ASSN. (369-2578), 37 Lexington 
Rid: Rte. 2A, Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Admission $1. Oct. 5-26: 
works in stone and bone by Gregory Burch. 
Reception Oct. 5, 4-6 p.m. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 21: watercolor and sculpture by 
Gracia Dayton and Adrienne Bortell. 

EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0 
Church St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. Through Oct. 7: holograms by members of 
the Spatial Imaging Group at the Media Labor- 
atory at MIT. 

FABLES GALLERY (876-4725), 366A Broadway, 
Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Oct. 8- 
Nov. 26: calligraphy by Liu Tian Wei. Reception 
Oct. 12, 3-6 p.m. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 600 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 


_ 23: works by members of the New England 


Sculptors Assn. 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 132 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 25: 
watercolors by Joseph L.C. Santoro and Moses 
Worthman. 
GALLERIE FOTENE (437-0029), 335A Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. 
10 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Oct. 10: graphics, 
watercolors, and lithographs by Gregory 
Dunham, floral watercolors by Pamela Goldberg, 
sculptural and floral vases by Barry Entner. 
GALLERY AT HENAI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m.-midnight. Through 
Oct. 17: paintings by Derith Glover. 

GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY 
(350-3168), 791 Tremont St., Boston. Sat.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m., Mon.-Fri. by appt. Through Oct. 
19: Ken Hay retrospective. 

GALLERY AT PICTURE IT FRAMED (443-4553), 
615 Boston Post Rd., Sudbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through 
Oct. 18: watercolor landscapes by local artists. 
GALLERY 52 (523-0204), 52 Charles St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 
pastels by John B. Stockwell. Reception Oct. 4, 
3-6 p.m. 

GALLERY LIGHT CENTER (734-1646), 21 Sta- 
tion St., Brookline Village. Tues. and Wed.-Sat. 
2-6 p.m. Thurs. 2-9:30 p.m. Through Oct. 25: 
“Allan Rohan Crite: ‘China Revisited.’ " 

GROVE ST. GALLERY (755-7931), 100 Grove 
St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 19: “Imagining Antartica.” 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 11: oils by Fred MacNeill. Ongoing: 
works by guild members. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 22: works by artists with recent one-person 
shows. Through Oct. 15: paintings by Emily 
Eveleth. Ongoing: gallery artists. 

HARTJE GALLERY (723-2100), 17 Monsignor 
O'Brien Hghwy., Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. noon-5 


p.m. Through Nov. 8: sculpture and painting by 
young German artists. 

HARRIS/BROWN GALLERY (437-0457), 476 
Columbus Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 11: urban totems by John T. 


205 A Street, Fort Point Channel, Boston. By 
appt. Through Oct. 25: recent oll paintings by 
Olga Stamatiou. 


11: works by seven artists. 
MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


ORIGINS GALLERY (277-0530), 1382b Beacon 
St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m. 6 p.m., Thurs. 
til 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 14: art of 
Turkestan. 

PREMIER IMAGE GALLERY (881-4730), Eliot St. 
and Rte. 126, Ashland. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 11: works by 16 regional 


artists, including paintings by William Ternes and 


Richard Dean. 

PROJECT CENTER (491-0187), 141 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 10: “Found Lines,” 
mixed media. 

PRUDENTIAL CENTER ART STUDIO 
(236-2501), Prudential Center, Boston. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 10: art by 
Massachusetts children. 

PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 & 173 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5-p.m. Through Oct. 
16: pastels by Ellen Wineberg, jewelry by Didi 
Suydam and Linda Threadgill. 

QUINCY COMMUNITY COMPLEX, 885 Wash- 
ington St., Chinatown. Call 547-2965. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Through 
-Oct 24: designs, drawings, and documentation of 
the Chinatown Community Mural. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 13: paintings, drawings, and 
prints by Hugh Kepets. 

RUGG ROAD GALLERY (787-1371), 20 Rugg 
Rd., Allston. By appt. Ongoing: works on 
handmade paper by gallery artists. 

SHREVE, CRUMP, AND LOW (267-9100), 330 
Boylston St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 11: “A Celebration of English 
Silver.” 


SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Oct. 31: 
contemporary glass by 50 American artists. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct; 27: 
American furniture by 17 artists. 

STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
a Jan. 2, 1987: “Preserving New Eng- 


STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 4: paintings by Norman Toynton. 
Oct. 7-Nov. 1: paintings by Al Rizzi. 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 25: “The Shape of 
Abstraction,” exhibit by gallery artists. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 133 
Federal St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 14: paintings by Clifton Peacock, 
sculpture by Willard Boepple. installed at the 
Union Warren Plaza, next to the gallery: outdoor 
sculpture by George Rickey. 

VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON/CUTTING GAL- 
LERY (354-0304), 290 Concord Ave., Cambridge. 
Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 26: paintings and drawings by Mira Cantor, 
paintings and works on paper by Rona Conti. 
WESTMINSTER GALLERY (266-6704), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: handblown glass, fashion 


jewelry. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 4: sculpture and 
drawings by Martie Holmer and paintings by 
Jane Smaidone. Oct. 7-Nov. 1: paintings by 
Michael Rogovsky. Reception Oct. 10, 6-9 p.m. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), ext. 366. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9.a.m.-5 
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Sat., Oct. 4 


STEVE “I’M HUGE” 
SMITH 


Band Rock & Roll 


Thurs., Oct. 9 
STOVALL BROWN 


Fri., Oct. 10 
AMYL & THE ICONS 


SHABOO 
ALLSTARS 


Ave., Boston 
(nr. Brookline Village) 


THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Fri., Oct. 17 iin, Oct. 19 
JACK HARDY 


DAB HAND 
(Scottishtrish) ERIC EBURN 


Thurs.; Oct. 23 
LOU & PETER BERRYMAN 


FRANKS Fri., Oct. 24 @un., Oct. 26 
plus RICH & MAUREEN WAY 
DEL GROSSO plus 
Wed., Oct. 15 Thurs., Oct. 30 — Gun., Nov. 2 
re) GREG BROWN 


Listen to Live at Passim every Sunday 3-5 p.m. on 
WERS 88.9 FM 


VIRGIN PRUNES « OCT. 22 
THE LUCY SHOW NOV. 


FREE ADMISSION WITH 
PARADISE TICKET STUB 


9861 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOG SHL 


Jamie David and Bruce Lenore. HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. in A i ; 
ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., _ the Salon des Artistes, Sat., Sun., noon-5 p.m. ’ | : : 
Brookline. Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-6p.m., Oct. 4-5: works on paper by Jocelyn Ajam. ¥ v O'shs, 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through Oct. 17: paintings JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1516), 130 assi recog ; ; 
and watercolors by Richard Titlebaum. Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 P pe tiahawers nee 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., p.m. Through Oct. 8: sculpture by George Aarons | | talent tn on 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-6:30 p.m. Through and group exhibit of mixed media in black and | fl top name an setting 
Oct. 8: sculpture and works on paper by Annelies white. Fri. & Sat., Oct. 445 - Thurs., Oct. 16 
Pruisken, Oct.11-Nov. 5: new paintings by  KIKU SUIGALLERY (227-4288), 101Charies St, | JOHN GORKA DEAN STEVENS 
Richard Sheehan. Reception Oct. 11,2-5p.m. Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11.a.m.-6 p.m. Oct.4-Nov.3: | J plus JANE BYAELA ee 
ANDOVER GALLERY (475-7468), 68 Park St, woodblock prints by Keinen Imao, Japanese oes ee 
Andover. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. antique furniture. 
7: mixed-media collages by Virginia Brennan, KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
paintings and sculpture by Fred Faudie, Pat  St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Keck, Marjorie Moore, and Charles Roques. Oct. 12: paintings by Sharon C. Lapham and Thurs., Oct. 9 : : 
ALEMAN GALLERIES (536-5978), 30 Newbury Sally J. Stephens. | ee FRED SMALL 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. . LAUGHLIN/WINKLER GALLERY (269-1782), 7 
Through Oct. 18: recent works by Fernando de | ; 
Szyszio. 
ARTFUL HAND GALLERY (262-9601), Copley 
Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY : 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Oct. 10-Nov. 15: CENTER (965-7410), Starr Gallery, 333 Nahan- =|. 
blown glass works by Robin Mix. ton St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 
. THE ARTS CENTER (764-3341), 111 Main St., _p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Tues. and Thurs. eves. — : 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 6-8 p.m. Through Oct. 24: paintings and draw- = im 
Oct. 31: paintings by Stephen Brown Robie, ings by Margo Barnes. ca 
American primitives by Jane Treggett. MARIO DIACONO (437-7706), 84 Peterborough ig > 
ARTSTOPS, Cambridge Arts Council (498-9033). St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through Oct. : 
Outside at Kendall Sq. station, Oct. 7-early ‘ r 
winter: “Eat Here,” installation by A.E. Ryan. 
BANK OF BOSTON (434-2200), 100 Federal St., : , : 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m., 2:30-5 p.m. p.m. Through Oct. 31: metal jewelry by Thomas : ; ; 
Through Oct. 31: large-scale works in paper. Mann, painted environments by Jody Gurainick, ~ - ’ 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 wearables by Norma Minkowitz, and slashed 
cattery css WS 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury | SS 
benefit the Council for Nuclear Weapons Freeze.  St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Oct. 7-29: paintings on paper by Flora Natapoff. Through Oct. 4: paintings by Fernando Ramos Veneers oo. J’ 7 Le seeps 
Reception Oct. 7, 5-7 p.m. Prida. Through Jan. 1987: drawings by Jackson IN g 
Rock ’n’ Roll C 
\ Y Your #1 Rock ’n’ Roll Connection! YAK 
Through Oct. 8: paintings by Gerald Garston and Lay {/ 
| 
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Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 
Sun., Brunch 11-4 p.m. 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 
Sun., Oct. 5 


MARIA 


Sat., Oct. 
SUGAR RAY 
& THE 
BLUETONES 


HIGH 
FUN CTION 


Brookline 
277-0982 


The 
Conservatory 


SATURDAY, OCT. 4th 


The Ultimate Video 
Show's 2nd 
Anniversary Party with 


SKIN 
12:30 


THE SOULS 
$3.00 cove! before 10pm. 
$6.00 cover after 10 pm 


TUESDAY, OCT. 7th 
60’s NIG 


Flower Power Musi 
THE BAND T 
TIME FOR 


$2.00 cover 
(Doors open at 8:00 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 8th 


Devonshire 


Productions 
Featuring 


Rollins Ross 


Quartet 

$3.00 cover before 8:00 p 

$6.00 cover after 8:00 p. 
(Doors open at 6:30 pm) 


THURSDAY, OCT. Sth 


Record Release Party 


ANOTHER DAY 
(Vinyl 


_ with special guests 

ONE FISH | 

T FISH 

0:30 
$4.00 cover 


FRIDAY, OCT. 10th 


RICK BERLIN 


THE MOVIE 
12:30 


COVER STORY. 
10:30 


SATURDAY, OCT. 11th 


Big Time Records 
Recording Artists 


DUMP TRUCK 
g Lobster 
g Artists 


NK FENCE 
10:30 
~ $3.00 cover before 10 pm. 
$6.00 cover after 10 p.m 
Video Supplied By 
The Ultimate Video Show. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. Ground floor level. 


BOSTON 


Marriott. 


COPLEY PLACE 


110 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 236-5800 


Boston's best selection: of 
“merchandise at great prices can be 


found simply and easily: just head 
for the Phoenix Classifieds. You'll 
find everything from automobiles 
to home furnishings. Stereo compo- 
nents, television, VCR’s. Clothing, 
sporting goods — even appliances. 
Save time, energy and gas. The 
Phoenix Classifieds. One of the best 
places to shop in Boston. 


THE BOSTON 
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p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. In the Abbey Room, McKim 
Lobby, and South Gallery, through Oct. 18: 
“Liberty: The French-American Statue in Art and 
History.” In the research first and 
second floors, through Oct. 26: “David McCord: 
Creations and Collections.” In the Boston Room, 
through Oct. 31: Bauhaus books. in the lobby 
cases, through Oct. 31: “UNICEF's Children”; 
through Nov. 17: “Life: the Second Decade, 
1946-55.” 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $2.75, children 
ages five to 12 $1.75. Replica ship and period 
museum. 

BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and 


the elderly 75¢, children six to 16 50¢. Revol- 


utionary War artifacts, wood carvings, ship 
models, paintings, and prints in Boston's oldest 
public building. 

CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD (242-5620), Vis- 
itor Information Center. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Oct. 19: paintings by official Navy 
artists. 

THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston (upstairs from the Chil- 
dren's Museum). Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $4 adults, $3 students 
and the elderly, half price Fri. 6-9 p.m. Interactive 
exhibits and re-creations of vintage installations. 
Through Oct. 10: computer art by Lillian 


9609), 200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the elderly 
$3, children $2. Paul Revere’s lantern from Old 
North Church, belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 12: 
“Birds and Beasts” by Milton Avery, “White 


DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.50, children and seniors 50¢. 
Through Nov. 2: “Paul Oberst: Cave of Dreams,” 
works by William Wegman, Olivia Parker, Lucas 
Samaras and others made with Polaroid’s large- 
format camera, ‘‘Harold Edgerton: Photo- 
graphs.” 

ESSEX INSTITUTE 744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
and holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, seniors 
$1.50, children $1. Through January 1987: “A 
Matter of Taste,” exhibition’ on the history of 
cooking and eating. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (345-4207), Mer- 
riam Parkway, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission free. Ongoing: “A 
Walk through the Ancient World.” Oct. 7-Dec. 
31: preview of plans for the new museum 
complex. 

GARDNER MUSEUM (734-1359), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-9 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Donation $2. Permanent exhibit of 
art collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
Through Jan. 4, 1987: works by Anders Zorn. 
GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger 
and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 
whaling, and fisheries exhibits. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3.50, seniors and 
students $3, children six to 12, $1.50. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance art. 
HOOPER-LEE-NICHOLS HOUSE (547-4252), 
159 Brattle St., Cambridge. Tues., Thurs., Sun. 
2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through Oct. 31: 
American Revolution surgeon's kit. 

HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 
Nantasket Ave., Hull. Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Hands-on exhi- 
bitions of South Shore maritime history. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
am.-5 p.m., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
students $2, children under 14 and the elderly $1, 
free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Through Nov. 30: photographs 
and texts by Rosamond Wolff Purcell and 
Stephen Jay Gould, paintings by Cliffton 
Peacock, paintings by Ross Bleckner, Peter 
Halley, Sherrie Levine and Philip Taaffee, 
sculpture by General idea, Jon Kessler, Jeff 
Kons, Joel Otterson, and Haim Steinbach. 
Videos by Frank Gillette (noon to 1:30 p.m.), Joan 
Braderman and General idea (1:30 to 2:15 p.m.), 
Marina Abramovic and Ulay and Marie André 
(2:15 to 5:30 p.m.), Vito Acconci and Linda 
Montato (8:00 t0 4:20 p.m), end Leute Anderson 
(4:30 to 5 p.m.). 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.50, under 16 free. JFK photo- 
graphs, audio-visual presentations, and 
memorabilia. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission 50¢, children under 16 


(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderty; 
Saturday free. Through Dec. 14: watercolors and 
drawings by Marian Cannon Schlesinger of new 
England textile mills. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. till 16 p.m.; West Wing only: Thurs. 
and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission $4 when entire 
museum is open; $3 when West Wing only is 
open; under 16 free; $3 for the elderly; free Sat. 
10 a.m.-noon. Through Oct. 31: French print- 
making from the 1520s to the 1630s. Through 
Dec. 1987: American marble sculpture 
1830-1880. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission free. 
Through Oct. 5: “ ‘The Great Deeds of their 
Grandfathers’: 100 Years of the Lexington 
Historical Society.” Through Nov.: Statue of 
Liberty photographs. Through Jan. 15, 1987: 
“Field and Foundry: A Working Contrast.” 
Through Feb. 15, 1987: “impact: Technology in 
the Kitchen.” Through March 15, 1987: American 
hooked rugs. 


* 


MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140),” 


Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Thurs.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, 
students, children, and the elderly $2. Through 
Oct. 13: Mercedes-Benz centennial. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11.a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children 
six-14, $1.50. Whaling artifacts, 89’ whaling ship, 
“New England Fisheries.” Through Oct. 31 
“Buzzards Bay: an Exhibition.” 

NEW ENGLAND WILDFLOWER SOCIETY Gar- 
den in the Woods (877-7630), Hemenway Rd., 
Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Library 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, children 
and the elderly $3. Through Oct. 31: drawings of 
New England wildflowers by Janet Bainbridge. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: monotypes by Naomi Ribner. 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362), Rte. 
20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 
$8.50 adults, $4 children ages six-15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Oct. 11: 
kiln firing. Oct. 11-13: Columus Day strolls; 
grounds open at 8 a.m. Through Nov. 2: cider mill 
opens; cider making Sat. and Sun. 

ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Daily through Oct. 31 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, the elderly $1.75, children 
under 18 $1.25. Home of the Alcotts. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1,50 
adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
under 17. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East India Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. Adults $3; 
students and seniors $2, under 16 $1.50. 
Through Oct. 13: entries in the Massachusetts 
Waterfowl Stamp competition. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 
Daily 9 am.-5 p.m. Admission $6.25, $3.75 
children five-13; combination ticket (including 
admission to Mayflower I/) $8.25, $5.25 children. 
Recreation of 17th-century village. Oct. 10-12: a 
visit from the Secretary of New Amsterdam. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $2, the elderly $1.50, children six 
to 16 $1. Oct. 11-13, 18-19: 189th birthday 
celebration. Through Nov. 15: Currier and ives 
naval prints. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Oct. 5: masterworks from the Higgins 
Armory Museum. Through Nov. 9: Indian Minia- 
tures. Through Nov. 16: recent furniture by 
Robert March. Through Nov. 30: photographs by 
Stephen DiRado. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 25: ‘The Japanese Tattoo,” 
photographs by Sandi Feliman. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 7 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Oct. 9-Nov. 22: “A 
Little Taste of France,” photographs by Andrew 
Brilliant and Carol Paimer. 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (456-3924), 102 Pros- 
pect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4. Through Oct. 15: photos by Terry 
Barnum. 

THE GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE AS- 
SOCIATES (890-3773), 123 Second Ave., 
Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., weekends 
by app’t. Through Oct. 24: color photographs by 
C.J. Allen. 

HARVARD BOOK STORE CAFE 536-0095), 190. 
Newbury St., Boston. Daily 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Sept. 
22-Nov. 17: photographs of rural people by Ethan 
Hubbard. 

HELEN BUMPUS GALLERY, Duxbury Free 
Library, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.-Thurs. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 22: “Faces of Cambodia,” 
photographs by Judith Canty. 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charles St., 
lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
16: color photographs by Krisanne Carnovale. 
LOTUS GALLERY (577-8500), 55 Cambridge 
Pkwy., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: portraits by Eric Bedell. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
(353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
18: large-scale photographs oof kitschy roadside 
America by David Graham. Through Nov. 6: “The 
Sacred and the Sacrilegous.” In the Klebenov 
Gallery: Through Oct. 18: works by David 
Graham. 

PROJECT COMMUNITY ARTS CENTER 
(491-0187), 141 Huron Ave., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10: color photographs by Del 


Bogart. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 355 
Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 1: landscape photographs. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 am.-6 p.m. Sat. 9 am.-3 p.m. 
—— Oct. 18: infrared portraits by Leslie 


evecTeum GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31: works by local photographers printed 
using dye transfer. 

TRIDENT BOOKSELLERS & CAFE (267-8688), 
338 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Oct. 
5-Nov. 1: photographs by Pamela Chipman. 
Reception Oct. 11, 6-9 p.m. 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 7-9 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 19: paintings by Yasuo 


Kuniyoshi. 

George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m..-5 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 29: mixed-media drawings by Colleen 
Sterling. 


Rose Art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 2: “Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Exhibition: Selected 20th-Century 
Paintings.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Gund Hall Gallery (495-4004), 48 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 17: “Hugh. 
Stubbins and the Stubbins Associates: the First 
50 Years.” 

Harvard Neighbors Gallery (495-43 13), 17 Quin- 
cy St. basement, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 8: recent paintings by 
Gordon M. Green. Oct. 7-21: landscape miniatur- 
es by James Weinstein. 

Harvard University Art Museums (495-2387). 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3 for all three museums (good only that 
day), students and the elderly $1.50, children up 
to age 18 free. Free Sat. mornings. Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Through Oct. 26: “Frankenthaler: Works on 
Paper, 1949-1984.” Museum 
(495-2338), 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. Oct. 10- 
Nov. 30: Bauhaus photography. Fogg Art Mu- 
seum (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Through Nov. 2: works from the Gray Collection 
of engravings. 

Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, student and seniors 
$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Comprising the museum of Comparative 
Zoology, the Botanical Museum, the Geological 
and Mineralogical Museum, and the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology. Through 
Nov. 30: “Bird in Art” photographs. Through 
1987: masks of Liberia. 

Semitic Museum (495-5656), 6 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Donation $2. Through Jan. 15, 1987: “The 
Jewish Experience at Harvard and Radcliffe.” 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) 
North Hall Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Oct. 
6-31: arts from Nicaragua, native American 
show. Reception Oct. 8, 5-7 p.m. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY 

Bakalar Sculpture Gallery (253-4400), 20 Ames 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Oct. 10-Dec. 31: works in wood by 
Louis Nevelson. 

Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 25: Gyorgy Kepes 
retrospective. 

Hart Nautical Galleries (255-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
of yacht designer George Owen, Currier and Ives 


prints. 


Hayden Gallery (253-4400), 20 Ames St. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Oct. 10- 
Dec. 21: “Visionary Apparatus: Michael Snow 
and Juan Geuer.” 
MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Oct. 10-Feb. 28, 1987: 
Bauhaus. Reception Oct. 9, 4-8 p.m. 
Reference Gallery (253-4680), 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 2: “The Danaides,” by 
Victor Burgin. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 
Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 6-Oct. 31: drawings and 
sculpture by Dave Raymond. 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Oct. 5: faculty exhibition. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Northeastern University Art Gallery (437-2355), 
Dodge Library, 2nd floor, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 12: photographs by Neal 
Rantoul. 
Richards Gallery (437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-1 pim. Free. Through Oct. 14: 
lithographs by Kenneth Bushnell and Helen 
Gilbert. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7000), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. 
Hess Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-midnight, Fri. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. noon- 
midnight. Through Oct. 25: sculpture and draw- 
ings for sculpture by Warren Maxfield, photo- 
graphs and visual books by Wendy Bedenbaugh. 
Reception Oct. 9, 5-8 p.m. 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (745-0556) 
352 Lafayette St., Salem. 
College Library (745-9463). Mon.-Thurs. 8 
a.m.-11 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 2-11 
p.m. Through Oct. 31: photographs by Rick 
Ouellette. 
Winfisky Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Oct. 16: photo- 
graphs by Shelby Adams. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-9300, ext. 519) 
Grossman Gallery, 230 the Fenway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-6 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 26: faculty work, part 
i. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 

Trustman Art Gallery (738-2124), 4th floor, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: paintings by Jason Berger. 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580) 

Thayer Academy Gallery, 745 Washington St., 
Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m-3:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 10: selected artists from the Polaroid 
Collection. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 

Gallery Eleven, Cohen Arts Center, Talbot Ave., 
Medford: Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Wed. 6-8 
p.m. Through Oct. 15: prints from the collection. 
Wessell Library , Professors Row and College 
Ave., Medford. Mon.-Sun., 10 a..-9 p.m. Through 
Oct. 22: paintings, stilis, and photographs of and 


p.m. Through Oct. 17: photographs by Roswell 


Angier. 

WENTWORTH INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(442-9010), 550 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Alumni Library, Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Dec. 14: 
watercolors and poetry by Janie Driscoll. 
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Off the record 


compiled by Jimmy Guterman 


THIS WEEK 


kTerence Blanchard and Donald 
Harrison, NASCENCE (Columbia). 
Trumpeter Blanchard and alto saxophonist 
Harrison have much in common with the 
brothers Marsalis; they're from New Or- 
leans, and they replaced the Marsalises in 
the Jazz Messengers. Yet the music they 
make together is pointed, with a visceral 
rhythmic thrust drawing more overtly than 
the Marsalises on hometown and African 
sources. Nascence is the pair's best col- 
laboration to date. The African influence is 
particularly pronounced, most notably on 
Harrison's “Chong Chong"’ and an insistent- 
ly ominous Blanchard vamp, “Tacit Ap- 
proval (of Desmond's Plight) Even their 
more-customary open-form sprints, 
“Guardians of the Flame"’ and ‘Heritage 
Call,”’ are enlivened by shifting dynamics, 
thematic juxtapositions, and cross-stepping 
patterns. Surely Blanchard has rarely 
sounded this fresh; his ‘‘Heritage Call’’ solo 
stays on course even as the tempo 
accelerates. 

the Cat, HIGH OCTANE 
REVIVAL (Relativity, EP). The title is only 
half-misleading — here the band is more 
souped-up than backward-looking. That 
befits singer Charlie Chesterman, whose 
horizon is wide enough for sunny days and 
stormy ones (not to mention jukin’ nights) . 
Take “Life Is Fun’’: “‘Well | went back to my 
hometown/Everyone dead,"’ 
Chesterman croons while the band cranks 
up a tune that’s all Fourth of July frolicking. 
That Scruffy use so giddy a title for a song 
that’s neither a throwaway nor a morbid 
descent into cynicism is typical of their 
serious flippancy. “Buy a Car’’ is a dark 
response to such amnesiac optimism. Here 
Chesterman can't escape from his ghost 
town — he hasn't bought his wheels. The 
one discord on the EP is “Land of 1000 
Girls,"" a sweet-sounding ballad that’s an 
embittered condemnation of girlfriends past 
and future. Although producer David Min- 
ehan has a certain gar t flair, 
this is a year-old demo — if you entertain 
any hesitation, wait for their soon-to-come 
full-length album. 

3, GREETINGS FROM 
TIMBUK 3 (1.R.S.). The debut by Austin- 
based Pat and Barbara K. MacDonald is a 
set of trenchant, straightforward rumi- 
nations on what binds the couple together 
and what won't tear them apart. ‘The 
Future’s So Bright, | Gotta Wear Shades” 
epitomizes their relaxed, Chuck-Berry-with- 
Linn-drum sound. A deadpan abhorrence of 
the yuppie values the lyrics ostensibly 
endorse pushes ‘‘The Future’s So Bright’ 
into fifth gear. The slower, admonitory 
“Facts About Cats” is sung with wry 
deliberation. A young robin is about to leave 
the nest for the first time, and so his mother 
warns him of the dangers felines pose. 
“Friction” is a delightful extended metaphor 
(“Trying to heat things up now/One spark 
is all we need” refers to much more than 
what the couple does in bed) and a concise 
acknowledgment of their personal and 
artistic match. This record seems to be the 
offspring of a long and determined struggle 
that heightened their devotion to each other 
and their defiance of an indifferent world. 
The only lovers left alive? 

* Young, LANDING ON WATER 
(Geffen). Against the slipping and sliding of 
taut drums and shiny keyboards, Young's 
guitar rails and squawks, another voice out 
of time, and the tension between his playing 
and the precariously predetermined settings 
charges the record. Although the music 
conjures up what can only be called edgy 
monotony, the lyrics give that contradiction 
a voice, even if it's just the voice of a 
psychopath being drugged into a trance. 
.The repressed, deadpan tone of ‘‘Violent 
Side," “| Got a Problem,"’ and ‘‘Drifter,”’ 
with their constant repetitions, willful 
clichés, and bagman advice, is not Young's 
usual lyrical mode, and the passivity and 
casual eruptions behind the words have a 
repulsive, engrossing glaze. ‘Hippie 
Dream" uncoils with a perfect opening 
comment (‘Take my advice/Don't listen to 
me”) to convey that “The wooden 
ships/Are just a hippie dream/Capsized in 
excess."’ His career has been marked by his 
need to define himself against a consensus, 
and Young has been dissociating himself 
from the '60s for more than a decade, but 
over the years it's become clear that the 
counterculture is just one of the com- 
munities this compulsive drifter has turned 
his back on. His "80s career is unfocused 
partly because he has nothing to react 
against: in a pop terrain splintered into 
factions governed by styles stripped of 
connotation, maybe all he can do is drift 
from mode to mode. 


PREVIOUS 


* kPeter Case, PETER CASE (Gef- 
fen). Angular, ready, acoustic, Case's post- 
Plimsouls debut doesn’t need to prove that 
adult rock and roll with literary chops 
shouldn't shimmer like Sadé and kick like 
John Mellencamp. Still, when Case claims “‘! 
don't need no luxury ride’’ or wipes his 
forehead, he’s hardly dour and never smug. 
On “Old Blue Car’’ he’s respectful but also 
more determined and questing. There's a 
spirit of discovery that informs the inspira- 
tional center of an album with too much hip- 
LA drift to be a folkie apotheosis. This 
exceptional LP’s failure to reduce to a single 
Statement is one of its many strengths; 
there's magnitude in its mysteries, resilience 
to its not-quite-bright lines and considered 
ambiguities. On “Steel Strings’’ Case men- 
tions another car, a pink Cadillac up for 


sale. expectin’ maybe Superman?” 
he asks about his own’80s troubadour role 
— he wants pop performers to conform to 
his notions of seriousness and responsi- 
bility, but he’s smart enough to realize that 
even stars with jailed managers who have to 
hock their pink Caddies may simply be 
doing the best they can. 

Frédéric Chopin: PIANO SONATAS 
NOS. 2&3 

Pollini (Deutsche 
Grammophon). It's a measure of Maurizio 
Pollini’s stature that, even after almost two 
years’ absence from the studio, this record- 
ing comes very near to fulfilling the highest 
expectations. The readings are aristocratic, 
heroic, even tender — Classic rather than 
Romantic, with Pollini’s usual attention to 
line and architecture and finish. Here, 
though, there’s more mass and color than 
ever before, and also more give in his 
phrasing — just listen to the opening 
arpeggios of the B-minor, the way the slight 
hesitation after the first note lets him create 
impetus without having to rush. And who 
else could hold together the trio of the B- 
flat-minor’s Funeral March at such a 
measured pace? The Largo of the B-minor 
is too fast, with the trio losing its autumnal 
melancholy; and in the scherzos Pollini’s 
serious demeanor may lead you to wonder 
whether he hasn't given himself too much 
time to think about these pieces. Nonethe- 
less, only Novaes (Allegro) and perhaps 
Argerich (DG) can match this coupling, 
and the search for better performances of 
the individual sonatas would take you back 
to the days of Rachmaninov and Lipatti. 
(Jeffrey Gantz) 

*&kkCiccone Youth, “BURNING UP,” 
“TUFF TITTY RAP,” and “INTO THE 
GROOVY” (New Alliance, EP). Some- 
where in the bowels of Southern California, 
former Minuteman Mike Watt enters a 
cheap studio with multi-instrumentalist and 
producer pal Ethan James and burps a 
tuneless take on Madonna's ‘Burning Up”’ 
onto tape. Guitarist Greg Ginn then grazes 
the track with chainsaw guitar. On the flip 
side, the moronic ‘‘Tuff Titty Rap" leads into 
melodic noisers Sonic Youth's dismember- 
ment of “Into the Groove.”’ Thurston 
Moore's vocal dodges the chunks of guitar 
thrown at it while adhering to the original 
melody as if he were doing it on a dare. 
When Moore can't hit a certain note, the 
band doesn't despair: it just splices in Lady 
M's original and makes her an unwitting 
accomplice. The sound is closer to slam- 
ming car door than slamming dance floor. 
Neither Watt nor Sonic Youth can figure out 
whether they love or hate Madonna, so they 
try to have it both ways: tribute and 
deconstruction/ desecration. 
*&kxk'sJohn Fogerty, EYE OF THE 
ZOMBIE (Warner). Fogerty has toned 
down for good, but this improves on the 
guarded victories of Centerfield. The album 
begins with an instrumental, ‘“‘Goin’ Back 
Home,” that suggests a revival meeting in 
the cypress groves, maybe a_ funeral 
service. The two topical tracks, the title tune 
and ‘‘Soda Pop,”’ Fogerty pulled out of the 
oven before they were done. On the former, 
Fogerty can't quite nail down all that's lost 
when unsullied pop is reduced to soda pop. 
He decries unbridled avarice and ends up 
labeling the sellouts immodest, though it's 
the trivialization of rock songs that’s more 
pernicious. ‘Violence Is Golden” hits closer 
to the mark. Fogerty shifts from the local 
weapons peddler to the international death 
dealers to SDI contractors, and he’s on 
target with one poisoned barb after another. 
Moreover, his minimalist-Hendrix guitar 
commentary more than compensates for 
the subdued vocal demands of the song. 
The apex is “Sail Away."’ The singer uses 
his purified tenor here, a sure sign he’s in a 
reflective mood. The song wafts in on a 
modest reggae pulse that the massive bass 
line continues through the faster, more 
rousing chorus. The placid, simple lyrics 
could be sung by an adult to his lover or by 
a child to his mother. 

**'2Daryl Hall, THREE HEARTS IN 
THE HAPPY ENDING MACHINE (RCA). 
This is at bottom a Hall & Oates album 
sans John Oates. ‘‘Dreamtime,"’ with its 
stop-and-start verses that soar into the 
chorus, resembles a smoothed-out ‘‘Private 
Eyes.’ Coproducer David A. Stewart (yes, 
Annie Lennox’s straightman) makes his 
major contribution with sinewy guitar. ‘Next 
Step,"’ a fairly ordinary composition, keeps 
you interested by twirling chicka-chicka 
guitar riffs to emphasize what would other- 
wise be empty spaces between lyric lines, 
then goading the flatfooted drums with 
blasts of power chords, and finally giving the 
whole track an exotic air with some sitar-like 
psychedelic tones as it winds down. “‘Let It 
Out"’ is the sort of dumb 4/4 rocker every 
bar band has as its closer, and here it's no 
less mindless, but the little touches — a 
whoosh of synthesizer, mixing the acoustic 
guitar up and the shouting chorus back — 
make it fun to sit through. Some of this is 
production trickery, but these tricks are 
never used for their own sake; they're 
always in the service of the song. 

*& & kh» The Nightingales, IN THE GOOD 
OLD COUNTRY WAY (Vindaloo, import). 
The Nightingales were a jagged-but-pop- 
pish Gang-of-Four-influenced quartet when 
they released their debut EP in 1982, which 
showcased the wry, self-effacing wit of 
singer-songster Robert Lloyd; by 1985 only 
Lloyd remained from the original member- 
ship. And, not unlike those other GoF 
followers, the Mekons, they've shifted 
toward C&W. The Nightingales are still 
more sound than song; even when Lioyd’s 
lyrics are decipherable, they're not especial- 
ly penetrable. He drones about having 
migraines, getting old, saving grocery 
money, despising Americans, being his own 


God, and becoming an enemy of the state. 
In the Good Old Country Way comes across 
like a mutant fiddle hoe-down, with Ron 
Collins's drums and Howard Jenner's bass 
providing a heavy, funkiess-bop fortress for 
the crisscrossing and seesawing interplay of 
Marcia Smith's violin and Pete Byrchmore’s 
viola. When Lloyd commands, ‘‘Shake it on 
down!” or “‘Now take it away!’’, the hoe- 
down turns into an ashcan-amateur avant- 
orchestral breakdown — you hear whinny- 
ing guitar screeches, background doo-wop, 
the cracking and wheezing and bellowing 
and gargling of Lloyd’s voice. The hyper- 
active Western swing of ‘‘Square Circle"’ 
and the jump-started bluegrass of ‘‘! Spit in 
Your Gravy’’ seem no more conventional 
than the Middle-Eastern undulation of 
“Leave It Out’’ or the sanctified disco of 
“Coincidence."’ More (decided) oddness 
for the (presumed) masses. 

&'2 Stevenson Palfi, PIANO PLAY- 
ERS RARELY EVER PLAY TOGETHER 
(Roundup Home Video). For devotees of 
New Orleans keyboard kings, watching Tuts 
Washington, Professor Longhair, and Allen 
Toussaint in action is cause for celebration 
— not:to mention wonder at the offhand 
ease with which they irradiate the 88s. This 
traces the development of the New Orleans 
style through representatives of three suc- 
cessive musical generations —,Washington 
the stride/boogie-woogie classicist, Long- 
hair the early-R & B/rock-and-roll savant, 
and Toussaint the modern R&B 
producer/arranger/composer of New Or- 
leans hits from 1960 on. The planned climax 
of Piano Players was a club concert 
featuring all three pianists alone and 
together, but it’s the rehearsal segments 
that provide the most thrilling and 
provocative portions of the documentary. 
The individual personalities are delineated 
— Washington set in his ways and slightly 
out of his element in the rapid-fire give-and- 
take, Longhair proud and forceful to the 
point of being overbearing, Toussaint the 
ego-soothing mediator still caught up in 
hero-worshipping his musical elders — as 
the three men struggle to hammer together 
a joint arrangement that will allow each one 
ample individual space. 

Lionel Ritchie, DANCING ON THE 
CEILING (Motown). This epitomizes Rich- 
ie, reducing as never before every im- 
aginable musical reference into his op- 
timistic version of easy listening. The 
amnesiac celebration of the title track is his 
idea of rock, with gum-chewing bass riff, 
fuzzed-out guitars, and gluey synths holding 
everything together. ‘Deep River Woman” 
is his idea of C & W: a rolling piano, stated 
allegiance to home and hearth, and a 
cameo by the Oak Ridge Boys. ‘‘Don't 
Stop,"" which at seven and a half minutes 
threatens to live up to its title, is a peakless, 
bass-driven. vamp that forms a disco 
restatement of the title song. And “Se La” 
is a reggae exhortation to world unity that 
doesn't have a rhythmic kink in it. Ritchie's 
is the satisfaction of one who has consumed 
all of music’s sources in equal amounts and 
pronounced them equally palatable. Too 
bad they all taste the same. 

Joseph Spence, HAPPY ALL THE 
TIME (Carthage). Fans of the utterly 
earthy Bahamian guitarist and his croaking 
voice can now rejoice at the reissue of this 
long out-of-print 1964 album. It features the 
expected mix of sacred (‘How | Love 
Jesus’’) and secular (‘Conch Ain't Got No 
Bone"') and captures all of Spence’s vocal 
and guitar quirks.- A rubbery, cyclical, 
middie-string pattern and grumbling doo- 
die-dee-doos usher in the first track, ‘Out 
on the Rollin’ Sea,"’ before vocal lines play 
call-and-response with those fluctuating 
bass rolls. The fisherman’s-work-song-turn- 
ed-calypso-regale, ‘Bimini Gal,"’ points up 
Spence’s most exaggerated yet punctual 
syncopation, and except for the line ‘Go 
down to Bimini,"’ the lyrics are unintelligible 
with patois and garbled pronunciation. 
Spence, who died last year, often ruminated 
on one or two key phrases in each song, 
and the masticated folderol on ‘Uncle 
Lou," “The Crow,"’ and ‘Conch Ain't Got 
No Bone”’ sounds as surreal as the picking. 
It's appropriate that such raw sentiment 
should be couched in such uncooked 
performance. 


CLASSICS 


*k*kkkMerle Haggard and the 
Strangers, A TRIBUTE TO THE BEST 
DAMN FIDDLE PLAYER IN THE WORLD 
(OR, MY SALUTE TO BOB WILLS) 
(Capitol, 1970). The finest country per- 
formers are often those who are most 
haunted by tradition and who spend the 
most time struggling with their places in it. 
Haggard has recorded several tribute LPs 
(The Way It Was in '51 to Hank Williams 
and Lefty Frizzell, Same Train, A Different 
Time to Jimmie Rodgers, and Farewell to 
Elvis) , but this is the only one that's clearly 
more celebration than vanity project. Hag- 
gard reassembled original members of 
Wills's Texas Playboys and led them 
through a dozen Western swing classics 


either written by or closely associated with- 


Wills; the selections attest to both the 
lasting vitality and the stubborn consistency 
of the bold jazz/C & W hybrid that forever 
broadened ideas about country’s flexibility. 
On this record, Haggard can't fiddle to save 
his neck — he'd only played the instrument 
for three months — and his narration over 
“Brown Skinned Gal”’ is a bit mawkish, but 
these are fleeting problems. It's his dark, 
full-of-fear-and-longing voice, not his fiddl- 
ing, that leads the band, and besides, 
sentimentality has always been dear to 
country’s heart. Moreover, even the 
weepers stomp here, and even the stomp- 
ers weep. There have been innumerable 
country labors of love; this is one of the few 
that has a verve that equals its respect. 
(Tribute has been out of print for several 
years, but with minimal searching can be 
obtained as a cutout.) 
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HERE’S WHAT’S HOT ON WFNX FOR THE WEEK OF 10/5/86 
TOP 25 ALBUMS: 
RANK ARTIST TITLE LABEL 
1) UB40 Rat in the Kitchen A&M 
2) RIC OCASEK This Side of Paradise Geffen 
3) HUNTERS & 
COLLECTORS Human Frailty LR.S. 
4) SCREAMING BLUE 
MESSIAHS Gun Shy Elektra 
5) EURYTHMICS Revenge RCA 
6) LOU REED Mistrial RCA 
7) R.E.M. Life’s Rich Pageant LR.S. 
8) B-52's Bouncing Off Satellites Warner Bros. 
9) THE SMITHEREENS Especially For You Enigma 
10) PETER GABRIEL So Geffen 
11) THE SMITHS The Queen is Dead Sire 
12) IGGY POP Blah, Blah, Blah A&M 
13) TALKING HEADS True Stories Sire 
14) GENE LOVES JEZEBEL Discover Geffen 
15) RICHARD THOMPSON Daring Adventures Polydor 
16) ELVIS COSTELLO Blood & Chocolate Columbia 
17) ICEHOUSE Measure for Measure Chrysalis 
18) HUMAN LEAGUE Crash A&M 
19) EASTERHOUSE Contenders Columbia 
20) THE COMMUNARDS The Communards MCA 
21) DR. & MEDICS Laughing at the Pieces LR.S. 
22) THE WOODENTOPS Giant Columbia 
23) VARIOUS ARTISTS Sid & Nancy Soundtrack MCA 
24) THE LOVER SPEAKS Lover Speaks A&M 
25) ART OF NOISE In Visible Silence Chrysalis 
TOP 10 SINGLES: 
1) YELLO Oh Yeah Mercury 
2) FRANKIE GOES TO 
HOLLYWOOD Rage Hard Island 
3) OMD Forever Live and Die A&M 
4) BRYAN FERRY Help Me Warner Bros. 
5) BIG COUNTRY One Great Thing Mercury 
6) BODEANS Angels Slash/WB 
7) TIL TUESDAY What About Love? Epic 
8) BILLY IDOL To Be a Lover Chrysalis 
9) FATS COMET Stormy Weather Upside 
-10) HOUSEMARTINS Happy Hour Elektra 
TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 
1) CHRISTMAS Boy's Town Work Song Big Time 
2) SCRUFFY THE CAT 40 Days and 40 nights Relativity 
3) GANG GREEN 19th Hole Taang 
4) BUDDY SYSTEM Go Back to Hollywood (tape) 
5) LIQUID NIK Nothing (tape) 
BOSTON’S NEW MUSIC SOURCE. 
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A.one-man show about Damien 
of Molokai with Martin Anderson. 
Proceeds to Boston Catholic 
Television Center. 

Hancock Hall « 180 Berkeley St., 
Tickets $15, available at the door. 
749-2097 


BOSTON’'S BEST MUSICAL! 


Lindburg Rm. 15th Floor 
5 Blossom St., Boston, MA 


Sat. & Sun., Oct. 4&5 +12 - 6 p.m. 
742-7630 
Morris Campbell 


OSTON PARK PLAZE 


FREE LEGAL 
SERVICES FOR 
ARTISTS IN NEED 


Free legal services for art-related issues for artists who meet 
income requirements. Also available a referral and directory 
of lawyers. Call the Artists Foundation Monday-Friday for 
the Lawyers for the Arts Program. (617) 482-8100 


and Simulation 


+ Painting and Sculpture 


CURRENTS: 
Rosamond Wolff Purcell 
& Stephen Jay Gould, 
Cliffton Peacock 


Five Hour video, program 


Gallery hours: 
Wednesday-Sunday, 1lam- -Spm 
Thursday* & Friday, 1lam-8pm 
Free Friday, 5pm-8pm 

*new hours 


0000 
Five-Hour Video Program October 5, 2:00 p.m, 


Gallery talk by Ron Rizzi — “Image Thieves: 
Authorship and Appropriation in Recent Painting” 
Sunday afternoon gallery talks will continue throughout the 
season. Free with gallery admission. 
October 7, 8:00 p.m. 
“Endgame: Jon Kessler, Joel Otterson, Haim Steinbach” 
Panel Discussion 
Three of the sculptors included in the exhibition, Endgame will 
discuss their works and relevant issues in contemporary art. 


Tickets: $3.50 general, $2.50 ICA members, students, seniors. 


ICA programs are funded in part by the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities 
and the National Edowment for the Arts. 


The Institute of Contemporary 
Art 


955 Boylston, Boston 
266-5151 
MBTA Auditorium 


the Knee Plays 


AND A NIGHTINGALE SANG ... Revival 
of the Lyric’s acclaimed production of C.P. 
Taylor's bittersweet drama, in which an 
eccentric working-class British family copes 
with the domestic-front stresses of World 
War Il. Sandra Shipley shines as the slightly 
handicapped elder daughter who finds love. 
At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), through October 12. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9 to $12, with a 
two-for-one discount for American and 
British veterans on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday at 5, and Sunday. 
ANERCA. An innovative fusion of live 
actors, masks, and animated puppets that 
explores the artwork, history, and spirit 
world of the Inuit (Eskimo). people, treating 
such issues as cultural collision ahd per- 
sonal choice between the known and the 
unknown. Presented by Figures of Speech 
Theatre at Lincoin-Sudbury Regional High 
School, Sudbury (443-9961), October 10. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday. Tix $5. 
BULLPEN. Steve Kluger’s engaging 
green Sartresque lean-to known as the 
Fenway Park bullpen. But it has more to do 
with pink slips than with Red Sox, what with 
its dramatis personae waiting for a farm- 
team “phenom” to arrive and give one or 
another of them his walking papers. Like the 
hopefuls in A Chorus Line, but. wearing 
double knits instead of Danskins, these 
guys (five relief pitchers and a gimp 
catcher) rail and bicker and confess before 
realizing in the end that what counts is 
whether you win or lose — as a human 
being —«and not how jong you play the 
game. Under Larry Blamire’s muscular 
direction, Bullpen (now with a new, “all 
Boston"’ cast) is pretty winning, especially 
its oddball trivia and jock itch scratched 
with Mametesque badinage. Only when 
Kluger tries to hit one of those big old 
themes over the Green Monster of life does 
his comedy threaten to strike out. At the 
Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, 
Cambridge (547-3600), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14 to $17. 
COLE. Five actors bring the Cole Porter era 
to life in this revue devised by Benny Green 
and Alan Strachan. At Theatre by the Sea, 
125 Bow Street, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire (603-431-6660), through November 
1. Curtain is ‘at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday, at 4 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to 
$19.50. 
DAMIEN. Martin Anderson portrays Da- 
mien of Molokai, ‘‘a controversial yet inspir- 
ing priest who fought government and big 
business” on behalf of his congregation of 
lepers. Presented by City Stage Company, 
for the benefit of the Boston Catholic Tele- 
vision Center, at John Hancock Hall, 200 
Berkeley Street, Boston (964-7529), Oc- 
tober 5. Curtain is at 1 and 4 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15. 
EDMOND. David Mamet's dark but highly 
regarded play about a modern-day Every- 
man who seeks adventure and meaning in a 
world of urban decadence. At the Alley 
Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, Cam- 
bridge (491-8166), through October 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $12, $1 discount for 
students and seniors, half-price student 
rush. (See review in this issue.) 
THE FLAMES. A new ‘dynamic musical 
comedy based on the funniest sister act 
ever to break up,"’ with book by Jeff Black 
and John Michael Barrett, music and lyrics 
by Barrett and Cheryl Hoenemeyer. 
Presented by Triangle Theater Company at 
Paramount Penthouse Theater, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (353-0434) , through Octo- 
ber 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $10. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1986. A revised, 
updated, and sharpened version of the 
long-running satirical revue. Impresario 
Gerard Alessandrini, who created For- 
bidden Broadway in New York five years 
ago, has done an admirable job of keeping 
the show's fire bright; roughly half the 1986 
edition is new, and most of the added 
material — spoofs of Zorba, Camelot, 
Singin’ in the Rain, Tango Argentino, and 
Big River — is as bitchily fierce and funny as 
the now-warhorse takeoffs of hits and stars 
past. Like the Broadway it ridicules, 
Alessandrini’s revue is at its best when it's 
“singing the standards you know so well’’; 
the few original numbers are tepid ditties. 
But the show, however spirited and glossy, 


inspires a few shudders along with its 
guffaws: too often it seems to be beating a 
dead theater. At the Terrace Room, Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, 
Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 
10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $19. 
GREATEST HITS. The North End Union 
Theatre Company presents a musical revue, 
written by Andrew Sawler and Bill McCann, 
rife with “your favorite songs’’ by Cole 
Porter and George Gershwin. At the North 
End Union, 20 Parmenter Street, Boston 
(227-2927) , through October 5. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$7.50. 
GUILTY CHILDREN. Improvisational com- 
edy. At Cantares, 13 Springfield Street, 
Cambridge (576-1917), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8:00 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6, $4 
for students. Also at Play It Again Sam's, 
1314 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
(232-4546) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 9 
p.m. on Wednesday. Tix $5. 
H.M.S. PINAFORE. The Gilbert and 
Sullivan nautical perennial without the 
model major general. At the Turtle Lane 
Playhouse, 283 Melrose Street, Newton 
(244-0169) , through October 11. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $12. 
IMPROVBOSTON. Improvisational com- 
edy based on audience suggestions. At 
Ryles, 212 Hampshire Street, Cambridge 
(876-9330) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. on Thursday. Tix $5; $4 for students. 
IN THE TRAFFIC OF A TARGETED CITY. 
New York's Ballad Theater performs this 
antinuclear piece, intended t@ “give the 
audience an ironic look at the ceaseless 
traffic. of New York and provide entry into 
the still, silent world of Hiroshima.” 
Presented by TheaterWorks and Physicians 
for Social Responsibility at the Suffolk 
University Theater, 55 Temple Street, Bos- 
ton (720-1988), October 10 and 11. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $10, a portion of which benefits the 
Greater BoSfOn Area Physicians for Social 
Responsibility. 
JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. The 
greatest story ever sold, as told by Andrew 
Lloyd Webber and Tim Rice in their rock 
opera, in a touring production. At the Collins 
Center for the Performing Arts, Shawsheen 
Road, Andover (470-1905), October 7. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday. Tix $21.50 
to $23.50. 
JOE TURNER’S COME AND GONE. Bos- 
ton premiere of August (Ma Rainey’s Black 
Bottom) Wilson's new play, set in 1911, in 
which a Tennessee black man comes north 
after seven years of illegal bondage to 
search for his lost wife and heritage. The 
production, directed by Lloyd Richards, 
originated at the Yale Repertory Company. 
Presented by the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany at the Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266-3913), 
through October 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $24.50. 
THE KNEE PLAYS. The ‘American Sec- 
tion’ — originally intended as entr’actes — 
of Robert Wilson’s epic theater piece the 
CIVIL warS: a tree is best measured when it 
is down, with music and lyrics by David 
Byrne, of Talking Heads tame. A Wilsonian 
souffié, airy and precarious, the theater 
piece tells the tale of a tree metamorphosed 
into a boat and then a book; it is precisely 
choreographed by Japanese classical 
dancer Suzushi Hanayagi, with movement 
for both the ensemble and Wilson's whimsi- 
cal scenic elements, and buoyed up by 
Byrne's odd mix of funereal jazz and non 
sequitur. As the lyric goes, ‘Being in the 
theater is more important than knowing 
what's going on in the movie."’ Presented by 
the American Repertory Theatre at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), through October 
5. Curtain is at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 2 and 8 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to 
$25. 
KOMACHI. A multimedia collaboration. 
between local professionals and Harvard 
students, based on Yukio Mishima’s mod- 
ern adaptation of a Noh drama. Presented 
by Say Theatre at Agassiz Theatre, Radclif- 
fe Yard, Cambridge (495-5905), through 
October 4. Curtain is at 2 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $7, $4 for students and 
seniors. 
THE LAYMEN LECTURE SERIES. Per- 
formance artist Andrew Neumann presents 
his “How To Play the Synthesizer 


(Analog) "’ and ‘‘Efficient Cycling Techni- 
ques,”’ two works that “tackle and redefine 
the purpose and essence of the lecture."’ At 
Mobius, 354 ess Street, Boston 
(542-7416) , through October 11. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $5. 
THE LIGHT IN THE MILL. D.K. Okia- 
homa’s new ghost story/drama is set in 
Lowell’s Boott textile mill, circa 1840. 
Presented by Theatre Express at the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (454-6324); Oc- 
tober 9 through 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 3 p.m. 
om Sunday. Tix ‘$6; $5 for students and 
seniors. 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. Slay-it-with- 
flowers is the theme of this small-scale, 
deliberately seedy musical by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken, based on Roger 
Corman’s 1960 schlock horror film about a 
people-eating plant and the nerd who 
nurtures it. Audrey ll, the muppet vegetable 
who is the show's centerpiece, looks like an 
avocado but grows like a weed, and sings 
like Meat Loaf but thrives on Homo sapiens 
tartare. Before her photosynthetic on- 
slaught all other characters pale — and 
florist's assistant Seymour Krelboin pales 
most, since he’s feeding the plant his own 
blood. But if Audrey II has her tongue in the 
plasma, the musical has its tongue in its 
cheek, and it telis the carnivorous créeper’s 
tale with lots of bop-she-bop and parody 
sharp enough to slit a wrist. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on — 
Sunday. Tix $17.50 to $25.50. 

MAKE IT LIKE THE MOVIES. Olive 
Crawftord’s new play, which “focuses on the 
life-changing power of a shattering ex- 
perience,” is about the rape of a North 
American woman traveling in Central 
America. Presented by TheaterWorks at the 
Suffolk University Theater, 55 Temple 
Street, Boston (720-1988) , through Octo- 
ber 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$10. 

IN MOTION. Displaying no more flesh 


“ than the naked-seeking eye can see on an 


American beach, well-built and wholesome- 
looking male dancers strip while gyrating 
under pulsing lights to piped-in boinga- 
boinga in this “high-energy revue for 
ladies."’ Visually speaking, the show might 
be described as gluteus to the max, but for 
shock value it’s like a Tupperware party with 
beefcake. At the Palace, 1500 Broadway, 
Saugus (233-7400) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday. 
Tix $12. 

NETWORKS. The New Ehriich's resident 
comedy troupe performs After the Beep, 
which explores the humor of answering 
machines. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), 
through October 4. Curtain is at 11.p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $4 to $5. 

NEWORKS SERIES. Staged readings of 
new plays by Massachusetts playwrights, 
one of which will be chosen for a full 
production next spring. October 5: 
Alabama Snaps, by Grace Rudolph. Octo- 
ber 12: American Graphic, by Kim Alan 
Pederson. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316). Cur- 
tain is at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $3. 

THE NOVELIST. Howard Fast’s Master- 
piece Theatre-style historical romance 
about Jane Austen and a fictional lover, 
which had its premiere last summer at the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival. At 
StageWest, 1 Columbus Center, Springfield 
(413-781-2340) , through October 31. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$10 to $21. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 

Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show in order to raise money to bury four of 
their number who died of botulism and are 
currently on ice in the convent freezer. Af 
the Boston Shakespeare Theatre, 52 St 

Botolph Street, Boston (267-5600) , Octo- 
ber 9 through November 9. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday, at 6:30 and 
9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. 

on Sunday. Tix $14 to 17.50...» 

THE REAL THING. Tom Stoppard’s im- 
pudently literate love comedy. At Trinity 
Repert Company, 201 | Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242) , October 10 through No- 
vember 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
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and Saturday and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $19 to $23. 

RHINOCEROS. Eugene lonesco’s 
absurdist classic, about a townful of good 
burghers who turn into horny pachyderms, 
gets a choppy and unfocused treatment. As 
Berenger, the last human holdout, Michael 
‘Goodson evokes some sympathy for the 
isolation of the nonconformist, but he's 
more a milquetoast suffering from ennui 
than an existentially afflicted fellow who 
sees but can’t handle life’s absurdity. Libby 
Marcus’s production, with its promised 
contemporary relevance restricted to ran- 
dom topical allusions, is neither funny 
enough nor frightening enough. At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
_ ton (482-6316), through October 4. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $15. 
SB VEHICLES. Improvisational comedy 
troupe presents Life Is Not Fair. At the 
Village Coach House, 204 Washington 
Street, Brookline (566-6545) , through Oc- 
tober 9. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Thursday. 
Tix $3 to $5. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis perso- 
nae of this audience-participation whodunit, 
which has enjoyed a run longer than 
Rapunzel’s tresses, continue to comb New- 
bury Street for the murderer of a classical 
pianist who lives over a beauty salon. The 
show's like a game of Clue, with Vidal 
Sassoon sitting in for Colonel Mustard — 
and you get to choose the guilty party if not 
the weapon and scene of the crime. At the 
Charles Playhouse, Stage II, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-5225), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $18, 
$10 for seniors and student rush. 


SONG OF ABSENCE IN THE FALL OF 


THE ASHEN REIGN. New play written by 
David Flaxman, inspired by the works of 
Christine Brickner and Rainer Maria Rilke, 
that draws on mythology and folk traditions 
to “explore the forces of life and death and 
the question of maintaining and developing 
the human spirit in the world of the 1980s."" 
Presented by Double Edge Theatre, on tour. 
At the Lowell YWCA, 206 Rogers Street, 
Lowell (254-4228) , October 4. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Saturday. At the First Church 
of Christ Congregational, Court Square, 
Springfield (254-4228), October 10 and 
11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Minimum donation. 

SPIDER’S WEB. Comic whodunit by 
Agatha Christie in which the bored wife of a 
diplomat, who entertains herself and her 
guests with preposterous tales of intrigue, 
suddenly has to reckon with a corpse in the 
drawing room. A cross between chiller and 
knee-slapper, the play goes for the jocular 
rather than the jugular, tweaking the noses 
of Christie’s favorite suspense conventions. 
The trouble is that these moldy devices are 
always ridiculous, even when meant serious- 
ly. But if Christie is a stiff as a comic writer, 
Nora Hussey’s production hardly pays its 
respects: the cast, attempting to com- 
pensate for the script’s modest humor with 
slapstick and camp, crams the stylized 
figures with more eccentricity than they can 
possibly hold. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 
Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), 
through October 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $13 to $16. 

TINTYPES. The popular musical revue from 
the Teddy Roosevelt era: walk softly and 
carry a tune. The American Stage Festival 
production, at the Palace Theatre, 80 
Hanover Street, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire (603-673-7515) , through October 5. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$12.50 to $15, $8.50 to $10 for students 
and seniors. 

TOO LATE FOR THE RAINBOW. Local 
author Frank Alcorn’s play is about a South 
Boston family facing the changing society of 
the 1970s. Presented by Bay View Theater 
Company at the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles 
Street, Boston (742-1790), through De- 
cember 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday 
(October 5 only) . Tix $8. 

THE VISIT. Modern classic by Swiss 
playwright Friederich DUrrenmatt, in which 
“the wealthiest woman in the world"’ returns 
to her impoverished hometown offering 
millions of dollars in exchange for the life of 
the now-middle-aged lover who abandoned 
her in her youth. Performed in an actual old- 
time train station under the direction of 
Adrian Hall, with production design by 
Eugene Lee. Presented by Trinity Repertory 
Company at Union Station, Exchange 
Terrace, Providence, Rhode Island 


(401-351-4242) , through October 26. Cur-. 


tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 2 
p.m. matinee on Saturday (October 11 
only). Tix $16 to $23; senior discount for 
matinees. (See review in this issue.) 

WHITE WATER. World premiere of an 


‘Song of Bernadette. A boy who claims to 
have spiritual visions that heal the sick 
confronts a lawyer, a doctor, a priest, and a 
talk-show host, all represented both by live 
actors and by looming screez images. At 
the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston Street, Boston (266-5152), 
through October 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $8, $6 for ICA members and 
students. 

ZONA ROSA. Premiere of Amy Ansara’s 
play about three former classmates from an 
exclusive Ei Salvador prep school who have 
an unplanned reunion in a “Pink Zone” 
café. Performed with. The 18th Hole, 
Ansara’s comedy about lovers who meet on 
a golf course, as a curtain raiser. Presented 
by Theatre in Process at Nucleo Eclettico, 
216 Hanover Street, Boston. (367-8056) , 
through October 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday and at 5 and 8 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $12, $6 for students 
and seniors. 
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“BULLPEN IS FULL OF EXTRA BASES FOR 


BASEBALL FANS AND THEATER FANS ALIKE. 


_NEXT MOVE THEATRE 


gor Mio: BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN CALL 547-3600 
t( THEATRECHARGE 497-1118 or 1-880-442-1854 
cA Tickets also at OUT OF TOWN 
42 GOOD SEATS TONIGHT! SAT. EVE.'7 & 10 


* 4st & 2nd CHURCH 


Dinosaur 


AT THE 


LIQUID DAY 
CHOREOGRAPHY BY MICHAEL MAO 


IM SOMMERWIND By WEBER 
AN© SEVEN STUDIES ON THEMES | 
OF PAUL KLEE BY GUNTHER SCHULLER 


9861 ‘4 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


PERFS. BEGIN THURS. 8 P.M. 


7SPECIAL DISCOUNT PREVIEWS! 


Oct. 9,10, 11,12 & 14th: ALL SEATS $17.50 & $14.00 


WINNER 4 1986 OUTER CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARDS 
including BEST OFF-BROADWAY MUSICAL 


‘A HAIL OF FUN & FROLIC!” 


—Holden, New York Times 


ia BOSTON SHAKESPEARE THEATRE 
52 St. Botoiph Street, Boston (617) 267-5600 
Behind the Colonnade Hotel 


Oct. 1, 8p.m., 
Wang Center, 


Boston 


To benefit the Charles River 
Association for Retarded Citizens 


Your support makes it possible for the Charles River Association for Retarded 
Citizens to continue to provide p s and services for mentally retarded 
infants, children, adults and their families in Eastern Massachusetts 
communities. Thank you. 


Association for Retarded Citizens, P.O. Box 169, Needham, MA 02192. 
For more information, call 617-444-4347. Thank you for your sup A 
receipt will be mailed to you immediately and tickets will be mailed after 
on ay 1986. Thanks to our sponsors: South Shore Bank, L. Petrini 
& Inc., R.W.L. Consultants, John Penny Enterprises, Blue Star 
Lounge, Belmont Records, E. A. Davis, Crowe and , Shawmut 
Bank, Needham, N.A., Francis H. Curtin Insurance Agency. 


COUNT ME IN FOR AN EVENING OF GREAT ENTERTAINMENT! 


NAME 


DDRESS cry Stale. ZIP 
DAY PHONE EVENING PHONE 
Method of payment: # of tickets @ $15.50 
(Check OC Master Card # of tickets @ $17.50 
MC# # of tickets @ $50.00 
MC Exp. Date includes reception with 
len 
TOTAL ENCLOSED $ 
| Mail to: Charles River Association, P.O. Box 169, Needham MA 02192 
| 


The Institute of Contemporary Art 
presents the premiere of 


WHITE WATER by John Jesurun. 


(photo credit: “White Water,” 1986) 


For WHITE WATER, The ICA 
Theater has been transformed 
into a theater-in-the-round. 
This challenging new play by Obie 
winner John Jesurun 
incorporates 14 video monitors, 
three actors and a soundtrack 
by Christian Marclay. 


OCTOBER 4, 8:00 PM 
OCTOBER 5, 3:00 PM 
OCTOBER 9-11. 8:00 PM 
OCTOBER 12, 3:00 PM 


Tickets: $8.00 general, $6.00 
ICA members and students 


ee 
* 


% White Water has need in 
e and the National Endowment for the Arts. 


The Institute of Contemporary Art 


~ 955 Boyiston, Boston 266—5151 ee 
MBTA Auditorium Station 


EXTENDED! STUDENT RUSH — $5 
354-4804 
A is 
Red Sox Comedy Hit A OCTOBER 108 
P.M. 
DEFINITELY IN THE WIN COLUMN:"—Globe Ay 
HASTY PUDDING THEATRE | : 
. 
AND BOSTON PREMIERES OF « 
CHARGETIX: (617) 542-8511 
P 
experimental multimedia work by Obie- 
winner John Jesurun, suggested by The 
a 
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CHER! |, & ill (536-2870) 

50 Dalton Street 

i: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 1;30, 
3:30, 5:45, 7:45, 9:45; Mon.-Wed., no 7:45 show 
lt: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10 

iit: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 1 
3:15, 5:30,7:50, 10:10 

CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

I: Avenging Force: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Ul: Playing for Keeps: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

CINEMA 57 | & Il (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

k The Fly: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:40, 
10:15 

U: Aliens: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:20, 10:10 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

i: A Man and a Woman 20 Years Later: through 
Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

tk Steaming: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 
3, 5:30,-7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:30 
am.show 

ii: ‘night, Mother: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:30, 3, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun:, no 
10:30 a.m, show 

WV: Men ...: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show 

V: Where the River Runs Black: through Thurs., 
10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 

Vi: Mona Lisa: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10:15 
a.m. show 

Vil: Desert Bloom: through Thurs., 1;0:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., 
no 10:15 a.m. show 

Vit: Caravaggio: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show 
1X: Summer: through Thurs., 7:45, 10; Sat., 


midnight 
X: Where’s Boston?: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 
noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun., 1, 2,3, 4,5 


k No Surrender: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50; Sat., 11:45 


tt: Blue Velvet: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
it: The Name of the Rose: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4, 7:30, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 


IV: She's Gotta Have It: through Thurs., 1, 2:30, 


4, 5:30,7, 8:35, 10:10; Sat., 11:50 

V: Down by Law: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:40, 5:45, 
8, 10:15; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boyiston Street 

Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

Pi ALLEY | & li (227-6676) 

237 Washington Street 

I: Playing for Keeps: through Thurs., 1, 4,7, 9:15 
ll: Reform School Girls: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5, 7, 9:10 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Westbrook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 

Brazil: Sat. the 4th, 7, 9:15; Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 _ 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

k: Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:25, 7:20, 9:45 

i: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:25,7:25, 9:25 

ii: Name of the Rose: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:45 

IV: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 10 


V: Heartburn: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 


i: Tough Guys: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: Top Gun: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Hi: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Half Moon Street: through Thurs. Call ad 
times. 

V: Blue Velvet: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 

i: Uncle Vanya: Sat. the 4th, 4:15, 7:50 

The Lady with the Dog: Sat. the 4th, 2:40, 6:15, 
9:50 

Swan Lake: Sun. the Sth, noon 

And Quiet Flows the Don: Sun.-Tues., 7; Sun. 
mat., 2:30 

Andrei Rublev: Wed.,Thurs., 7 

Ivan the Terrible, Part I: Fri. Sat., 8; Sat. mat., 
4:15 

Don Quixote: Fri., Sat., 6, 9:45;Sat. mat., 2:15 
Queen of Spades: Sun. the 12th, noon 

An Unfinished Piece of Player Piano: starts Sun. 
the 12th, 4:25, 7:50 

My Name is Ivan: starts Sun. the 12th, 2:50, 6:15, 
9:40 


lt: Body Heat: Sat. the 4th, 1:35, 5:30, 9:25 
Choose Me: Sat. the 4th, 3:35, 7:30 

Glen or Glenda: Sun.-Tues., 7:55; Sun mat., 4:05 
Sinister Urge: Sun.-Tues., 6:30, 10:15; Sun. 
mat., 2:40 

The Violent Years: Sun.-Tues., 5:15, 9:05; Sun 
mat., 1:25 

Walkabout: Wed., Thurs., 7:50 

The Emeraid Forest: Wed., Thurs., 5:45, 9:35 
Rebecca: Fri., Sat., 7:35; Sat. mat., 3:25 
Notorious: Fri., Sat., 5:45, 9:55; Sat. mat., 1:30 
Adam's Rib: starts Sun. the 12th, 3:40,7:30 

The Philadelphia Story: starts Sun. the 12th, 
1:40, 5:30, 9:25 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4228) 
40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 


Down By Law 


Men: through Thurs., 5:55, 7:45, 9:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2, 4 

X — the Unknown Music: Fri., Sat., midnight 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4580) 

10 Church Street 

i: Blue Velvet: noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 

New York Erotic Film Festival: Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

ll: She’s Gotta Have It: through Thurs., 12:15, 2, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:40, 9:45 

Rocky Horror: Fri., Sat., midnight 

UW: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:05 

Stop Making Sense: Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Stand by Me: through Thurs., noon, 1:50, 
3:50, 5:50, 7:50, 10:05 

Brazil: Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

V: Name of the Rose: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 
4:55, 7:30, 10:05 

Caligula: Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Last Tango in Paris: Sat. the 4th, 2:40, 7:30 
Body Heat: Sat. the 4th, 12;30, 5:05, 10 
Emmanuelle: Sat. the 4th, Fri., Sat. the 11th, 
midnight 

Amadeus: Sun. the Sth, noon, 3, 6, 9 

Breaker Morant: Mon., 2:40, 7:45 

The Tin Drum: Mon., noon, 4:45, 9:50 

The Big Chill: Tues., 3, 7:30 

Return of the Secaucus 7: Tues., 1, 5:05, 9:50 
The Year of Living Dangerously: Wed., 3:05, 
7:30 

Gallipoli: Wed., 1, 5:15, 9:50 

When Father Was Away on Business: Thurs., 
2:55, 7:30 

Get Our Your Handkerchiefs: Thurs., 1, 5:35, 10 
Risky Business: Fri., noon, 3:55, 8 

The Graduate: Fri., 1:55, 5:50, 10 

Harold and Maude: Sat. the 11th, noon, 3:45, 
7:45 

The King of Hearts: Sat. the 11th, 1:50, 5:35, 
9:45 

Entre nous: Sun. the 12th, 2:50, 7:30 


Diva: Sun. the 12th, 12:30, 5, 9:40 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Heartburn: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Gremlins: Sat., Sun. the 4th and Sth, 2, 4 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

Armed and Dangerous: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ATTLEBORO, Union (222-1888) 

Union St. 

t: Aliens: through Thurs., 7, 9 

lt: The Fly: through Thurs., 7, 9 

it: One Crazy Summer: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Rd. 

Heartburn: through Thurs., 7, 9 

BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

the Sat. the 4th, 4:30, 6:30, 
8:15 

3 Men and a Cradle: Mon., 5,7,9 
Karate Kid lt: Wed., Thurs., 4:45, 7, 9:15 
Manhunter: Fri., Sat., 4:40, 7, 9:20 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 


: About Last Night: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:30, 


9:45 


i: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 


5:30, 7:30, 9:30 


tt: Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 12:45, 


3, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50 


IV: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 


7:30, 9:30 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mail (588-5050) 

i: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:35 


i: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
Me: through Thurs., 1:10, 


7:45, 9:45 
Wi: Stand by 
3:10,5:10,7:10, 9:10 


Plating for Kopp: throyah 3:35, 


V: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:20, 9:30 
Vi: Half Moon Street: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 


. 5, 7:10, 9 


Vil: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:35, 


"9:35, 5:35, 7:35, 9:35 


BROCKTON, USA Cinemas I-IV (963-1010) 
Route 27 

i: Reform School: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:05, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

it Avenging Force: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:10, 
7:10, 9:10 

lit: The Fly: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:10, 5:15, 7:15, 


9:20 
IV: Back to School: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 
i: Avenging Force: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:25, 9:35 
it: Half Moon Street: through Thurs., 1;15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:35, 9:40 
ll: Playing for Keeps: through Thurs., 1, 34:15, 
5:20,7:25, 9:40 
IV: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:25, 7:30, 9:30 
DANVERS, USA Cinemas I-VI (593-2 100) 
Route 128, exit 24 
|: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:45; Sat., 11:40 
i: Half Moon Street: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 
4:50, 7:05, 9; Sat., 11:30 - 
lil: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:15; Sat., 11:30 
IV: The Fly: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:30, 
9:45; Sat., 11:35 
V: Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 1:20, 
4:15, 7, 9:30; Sat., 11:40 
Vi: Back to School: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 11:30 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 
Route 128, exit 24 
|: Aliens: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1,3, 5 
ll: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:50; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:20, 5:30 
DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 
578 High St. : 
|: Top Gun: through Thurs., 7, 9 
li: Labyrinth: through Thurs., 7 
Heartburn: through Thurs., 9 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 
950 Providence St. 
|: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Playing for Keape: through Thus Call for 


for times. 

IV: Avenging Force: through Thurs, Call for 
times. 


__V: The Fly: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Vi: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Reform School Girls: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Top Gun: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IX: Half Moon Street: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

X: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-V! (235-8020) 

Route 9, Shopper's Worid 

i: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 

7:30, 9:30 

i; Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 

5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

i: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:15, 

3:15, 5:10, 7:30, 9:40 

IV: Avenging Force: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 

§:15,7:30, 9:35 

V: The Fly: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10, 7:30, 

9:40 

Vi: Half Moon Street: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 

5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-II (862-3260) 
Continued on page 36 


‘ABSOLUTELY WONDERFUL 
_s/AFILMIMAY NEVER FORGET” 


Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS, INDEPENDENT NETWORK NEWS 


eae er kind of youth drama I thought Hollywood 


had forgotten to make” 
—Jay Carr. BOSTON GLOBE 


17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING 


9 330 


“AN UNQUALIFIED DELIGHT” 


—Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 


TOM WAITS - JOHN LURIE - ROBERTO BENIGNI 
A NEW FILM BY JIM JARMUSCH 


DICTURES 


USA Cinemas 


‘NICKELODEON 


606 Comm. Boston 424-1500 


3:40, 5:45 
8:00, 10:15 
Fri, Sat Late Show 12:10 


“A DELECTABLE 
COMEDY*’ 


—Walter Goodman, NEW YORK TIMES 


“Delightfully giddy*’ 


—Kathleen Carroll, NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


“Witty and playful:’ 


-David Denby, NEW YORK MAGAZINE 


“Brilliant comedy: 


David Edelstein, VILLAGE VOICE 


USA 
DANVERS 


A FILM ABOUT 
SELF-DISCOVERY 
AND TRIUMPH 
BASED ON THE POPULAR 
BROADWAY PLAY. 


STEAMING 


© [R] 


Exclusive Engagement Now Playing 


USA Cinemas 


266-1300 


10:30, 12:45, 3:00 
5:30, 7:45, 10:00 
Fri & Sat Late Show 12:00 


A Film by Doris Dorrie 


NOW PLAYING 


COPLEY 


266-1300 


USA Cinemas 

1704 MASS ave CJ 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
betore thester bookings are final. New shows 44 
notification, and films may run longer than 
noted. Please call the theater before 
out, and be advised that sneak previews are wae a, * 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 
These listings run from Saturday, Oct. 4, to 
BEACON HILL |, Ii & lit (723-8110) 
Back to School: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
I: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 1:10, 
k: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
Half Moon Street: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
iit: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:20, a’ 
10 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 
SUBURBS 
= 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 
34 Cummington Street 
‘ 
Pict 
PARIS DEDHAM || REVERE | 
267-818) 326-49 286-1660 
Gonersi Cinemas SHOWCASE CINEMAS BRATTLE 
| |" WosuRN WEST NEWTON 
Camb: 


‘COPLEY PLACE 266-1300 


* 100 PEN TG TON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. * ON PREMISES DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 700 CARS * PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT COPLEY PLACE 


_ “EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE A | 
MOVIE COMES ALONG AND 


DISCOVERY AND 
TRIUMPH... 


Vanessa Redgrave 
Sarah Miles 
Diana Dors 


“AN EXQUISITE 


“Brain seria, NEW COMEDY... 


—Vincent Canby, N.Y. TIMES 


desert | 


Exclusive Engagement PG) Rl 


Nickelodeon Cinemas 4241500 


* 606 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. * PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT THE NICKELODEON 


TOM WAITS 
JOHN LURIE 
ROBERTO BENIGN 
A NEW FILM 
BY 4 

JIM JARMUSCH 


.. THE BEST THING TO COME 
OUT OF LIVERPOOL SINCE 
PAUL, GEORGE AND Sy 


S I'm still chuckling. This is a winner for everyone. 


Who, SEAN EMURRAY | LOVED IT! I LOVED IT! 
ABRAHAM | MISS IT” 


—Joyce Hauser, WNBC 


BEACON HILL 


1 BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 


RODNEY DANGERFIELD : 
BACK TO SCHOOL pc | “HE BOY WHO COULD FLY. 


ALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 fe 
PAUL HOGAN (pg.13) 


CROCODILE DUNDEE 


ATE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 
SIGOURNEY WEAVER 


vorassss ALIENS 


STEVE JAMES PAUL HOGAN THE BOY WHO - 
AVENGING FORCE (R) DUNDEE (R) THE FLY (R) COULD FLY (PG) 
MATTHEW BRODERICK (PG-13) BURT LAN ING IN COM CHILDREN OF Ae 
FERRIS BUELLER’S DAY OFF | TOUGH GUYS. (PG) ALESSERGOD 
CHARI CTR. 227-1330 RUTHLESS PEOPLE (R) 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 482.1222 
BURT LANCASTER SIGOURNEY WEAVER FERRIS BUELLER’S THE FLY . 
Touch Guys 'P°) wave MOON STREET (R) DAY OFF (pers) 
SIGOURNEY WEAVER PLAYING FOR KEEPS (Pci3|} SIGOURNEY WEAVER 
HALF MOON STREET AVENGING FORCE BACK TO SCHOOL NO PASSES ALIENS 
RUTHLESS PEOPLE FOR USA CINEMAS IN NATICK, DANVERS BROCKTON, 
PARIS : SALEM, AND LEXINGTON AND ALL SHOWTIMES || PLAYING FORKEEPS |e 
CONSULT YOUR DAILY NEWSPAPER OR CALL: (PG-13) 


841 BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. CTR. 267-8181 F 
ROB REINERS’ 


STAND BY ME 


REF 


x 
| 
other ARAVA 3 
= 
j 
: 
A FINE TIME AT THE MOVIES 
Blue Ve BY HER 
: [R] UR 
Bae Starts Friday October 10 
HERI 
3 


if your company is looking for qualified, ex- 
perienced and hard-working employees, place your 
ad in the Phoenix Employment Opportunities section. 
We reach the type of people you most want to hire: 

well-educated, intelligent, upwardly mobile. 


Over 400,000 readers each week will see your ad, 
and you'll get qualified responses. To place your ad, 


call 267-1234. 
THE nix 


MASTERCARD, VISA AND AMEX ACCEPTED. 


Mone 


WEST 


CINE 
1296 Wash. St. oe 964-6060 


Call for times 


EWTON 


Leader 
Among 
Girls 


GIRL SCOUTS 


Contact the 


Call 482-1078 


Bea 


Patriots’ Trail Council. 
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“ “TOUGH GUYS’ IS 


A SPARKLING COMEDY 
with Lancaster and Douglas proving that 
star power never fades?’ 

—Judith Crist 


“Kirk Douglas and Burt Lancaster in their funniest movie. 


Go see ‘TOUGH GUYS,’ 
you’re in for a belly full of good laughs?’ 
—ABC Radio, Joanna Langfield 


“Loved it. A terrific time. A really fun movie?’ 
‘ATTHE MOVIES’ 


co-producers RICHARD 
JAMES ORR JM CRUICKSHANK by JOE WIZAN oy JEFF KANEW 


General Cinema 


BRAINTREE 
SOUTH SHORE PLAZA 


848-1070 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


USA Cinemas 


CAMB ST. NEAR GOV'T CTR 


227-1330 


USA Cinemas SHOWCASE CINEMAS) 


SOMERVILLE 


ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
628-7000 566-4040 


RTE. 128 EXIT 39 BATE. 38 


933-5330 
HOWCASE CINEMAS 


General Cinema USA Cinemas 


ATE 9 OPP SHOPPERS WORLD RTE. Cl & SQUIRE ROD. 
653-5005 / 237-5840 286-1660 


599-1310 


Philippe Noiret 
Claudia Cardinale 


Fanny 


Ardant 


Jean-Louis Trintignant 


AIN SARDE 

Presents & Firm By 

NADINE TRINTIGNANT 

A RONALD AN CLASSICS RELEASE 
MARIE TRINTIGNANT 


Exclusive Engagement 
Starts Friday October 10 


GAB A FLIROPFAN ASSICS REI FASE 


COPLEY PLACE 


USA Cinemas 


266-1300 


Continued from page 34 
1794 Mass. Ave. 
i: Heartburn: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:30, 5:10 
lt: Mona Lisa: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3, 5 
NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 
Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 
|: Playing for Keeps: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:10,7:20, 9:30; Sat., 11:45 
it; Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:25, 
7:35, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 
ll: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15,5:20,7:30, 9:45; Sat., midnight 
IV: About Last Night: through Thurs., 12:45, 
5:15, 9:45; Sat. midnight 
Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 3, 7:30 
V: Back to School: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:40, 
5:40, 7:45, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 
Vi: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 5:35, 7:45, 9:55; Sat., midnight 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 
A Room with a View: Sat. the 4th, 7, 9:05; Sun.- 
Tues., 8 
Hannah and Her Sisters: Wed., Thurs., 8; Fri., 
Sat., 7,9 
Sotto Sotto: starts Sun. the 12th, 8 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 
t: Summer: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:35; Sat., Sun., 
2:10, 4:40 
i: Men . . .: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:35; Sat., Sun., 
mats., 2, 4:30 
ti: A Great Wall: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:35 

of the Navigator: Sat., Sun. the 4th and 
5th, 1;30, 3:30, 5:20 
IV: Mona Lisa: through Thurs., through Thurs., 
7:20, 9:35 
Great Mouse Detective: Sat., Sun. the 4th and 
5th, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 
NORWOOD, Cinema (762-8320) 
109 Central St. 
|: Heartburn: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2 


tt: Karate Kid tl: through Thurs., 7; Sat. Sun. 


mats., 2 

Extremities: through Thurs., 9:05 

PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

|: Playing for Keeps: through Thurs., 1:15, 3;20, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

tt The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

Wk Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1, 3:15,5:20, 
7:20; 9:30 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Route 1 and Squire Road 

{: Karate Kid ll: through Thurs. Call for times. 

li; Reform School Girls: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Wi: Ruthless People: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Tough Guys: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi Playing for Keeps: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Vi: Back to School: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Top Gun: through Thurs. Call for times. 
1X: Avenging Force: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: The Fly: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Xt: Ferris Buetier’s Day Off: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xi: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


SALEM, USA Cinemas |-Ili (595-4700) 
East india Mall 
t Heartburn: through Thurs., 7,.9; Sat., Sun. 


Starts Friday, October 10th 
at a Theater Near You 


mats., 1,3, 5 

it: Top Gun: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:45, 3, 5 

tt; Karate Kid fl: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:50, 5 


k: Playing for Keeps: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30,7:45, 10:10; Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
lt: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1;10, 3:20, 
5:30,7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 
WW: Avenging Force: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:45, 
5:45, 8, 10:10; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 1, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 
V: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 
Vi: Half Moon Street: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:30,7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 
Vil: Top Gun: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45,7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 
Vill: The Fly: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:30,7:30, 10; Sat., midnight 
IX: Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 3;15, 
9:30; Sat., 11:45 
Back to School: through Thurs., 1, 5:30, 7:30 
X: Aliens: through Thurs., 1:30, 416, 7:15, 10:10; 
Sat., 12:30 a.m. 5 
Xk Ruthless People: through Thurs. 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9;45; Sat., 11:45 
XU: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 
Back to the Future: Mon., Tues., 3:45, 7:50 
Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai: Mon., Tues. 
5:50, 10 
The Harder They Fall: Wed., Thurs., 4:10, 8 
In a Lonely Place: Wed., Thurs., 6:15, 10 
Diner: Fri., 4:15, 8 
Chilly Scenes of Winter: Fri., 6:15, 10 
Cutter’s Way: starts Sun. the 12th, 3:50, 8 
Year of Living Dangerously: starts Sun. the 12th, 
1:45, 5:50, 10 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 
Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 
|: Ruthless People: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lt; The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
lt: Name of the Rose: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
IV: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
V: Reform School Girls: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vi: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Tough Guys: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents ‘Salute to Liberty” 
at 6:30 p.m. Oct. 6: Funny Girl. Also, America, 
Lost and Found Oct. 9 at 2 p.m. Also, the 
Premiere of The People United Oct. 9 at 7:30 p.m. 
All free. 

BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton, presents movies Thurs. at noon. 
Admission $1.75; film and lunch, $6. Oct. 9: 
“Sensei, Master Teacher,” “Gerhardt Knodel.” 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 54 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
presents films on the immigrant experience at 7 
and 9 p.m. Admission $3. Oct. 10: Hester Street. 
CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 Pearl 
St., Cambridge, presents army films at 7 p.m. 
Oct. 7: Basic Ti q 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston, presents films at 8 p.m. 
Admission $3.50. Oct. 4-5: Hiroshima My Love. 


and Thurs. at 8 p.m.; donation $2. oct. 5: 
Anything Goes. Oct. 9: Western Union. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films Mon. through Wed. at 5:30 and 8 p.m. and 
Fri. and Sat. at 7 and 9 p.m. in the Lecture Hall of 
the Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Admission $3. Oct. 4: 7 
p.m., Zazie; 9 p.m., Viva Maria. Oct. 6: Monsieur 
Verdoux. Oct. 7: Hour of the Furnaces. Oct. 8: 
The Fire Within. Oct. 10, 8 p.m. (with Jean-Pierre 
Dutilleux; $5), Oct. 11, 7 and 9 p.m.: Raoni. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) presents 
films from Nicaragua, with fiimmakers Rossanna 
Lacayo and Rafael Ruiz Oct. 10 at 8 p.m. in 
Longwood Auditorium, Borkline Ave., Boston. 
Free. 


MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents comedy 
Classics Wed. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. Free. Oct. 8: The 
Great Dictator. 
MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., 
ents films Thurs. at 6 p.m. Free. Oct. 9: The Last 
Holiday. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 306), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents five 
filmmakers from India Thurs. and Fri. Tickets 
$3.50, students and the elderly $3. Oct. 9: 5 p.m., 
E Flat; 7:30 p.m., Cupid’s Arrow. Oct. 10: 5 p.m., 
Reason, Debate, and a Tale; 7:30 p.m., The 
Seeker. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton, presents films Wed. at 7 
p.m.; free. Oct. 8: Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Mar. 
REVOLUTION BOOKS (492-5443), 1 Arrow St., 
, presents Mao TseTung: the Greatest 
of Our Time Oct. 8 and 9 at 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000), Medford, pres- 
ents Speaking Our Peace and Fundi: the Story 
of Ella Baker Oct. 6 at 7:30 p.m. in Wesseli 
Library. Free. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesiey, presents “Great 
Stars in Great Films,” Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. 
Free. October is Katharine Hepburn month. Oct. 
9: Stage Door. 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
(739-5000), 100 Institute Rd., Worcester, pres- 
ents a tribute to Sir Carol Reed Tues. at 7:30 p.m. 
in Alden Hall. Free. Oct. 7: The Third Man. 


4 
ne 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
35 Middlesex Ave. 
LJ 
| : 
< ae 
RESIONATE AND 
lead actors are unifo 
splendid.’ —The New York Times 
variety 
PASSION, ina 
of gradations the 
prime mover of this classy 
French movie. 
New York Daily News 
‘ a, Ss XIV: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 
= I cried. I really : 
“A masterful movie that 
BURT LANCASTER DOY PRODUCTION JEFF KANEW FILM 
“One of the funniest, =. 
most lfe-embracing — 
movies...a rare gift: 
Wilmington, 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 
‘ Now P i 7:30p.m. Donations requested. 
JACK LEMMON SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
; Highland Ave., Somerville, presents films Thurs. 
| JULIE ANDREWS at 30 pi, Free. Oct 8: Waar Tha Tine 
a Oo OOUSY STERED | SWAMPSCOTT PUBLIC LIBRARY (593-8380), 
Tues. at 7:30 p.m. Refreshments $1. Oct. 7: 
= a “Transformations,” Queen Elizabeth. 
CIRCLE 
NORTHSHORE SHOPPING CENTER | 


Film strips 


compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Peggy Sue Got Married (1986). This 


new romance directed by 


Francis Coppola takes off from a Back to the Future premise. Kathleen Turner plays an 
unhappily married woman who is chosen prom queen at her 25th high-school reunion. At 
that moment, she’s whisked back to 1960 and her senior year: now, she has the chance 
to dump the charming greaser (Nicolas Cage) who became her husband. Barry Miller 
plays her other, gawkier suitor. Opens Friday, October 10, at the Cheri and in the suburbs. 


*&*XTHE ADVENTURES OF BUCK- 
AROO BANZAI: ACROSS THE 8TH 
DIMENSION (1984). This agreeably gonzo 
sci-fi fantasy is nonstop, wacko entertain- 
ment — it's like the chaotic middle 
installment of a ripsnorting comic-book 
serial. Peter Weller is Buckaroo Banzai, the 
fearless Japanese-American superhero 
who's a neurosurgeon, a particle physicist, 
and a rock star, as well as the leader of a 
kind of frat-house A-Team. With its mixture 
of reality, fantasy, and slapstick intellec- 
tualism, the movie seems to say that if life as 
we know it requires college degrees, we 
might as well wield them adventurously. 
John Lithgow is sublimely demented as the 
evil Italian scientist Emilio Lizardo. Directed 
by W.D. Richter. 2 Somerville Theatre. 
(1986). horror-film 
spectacular. The sequel to Ridley Scott's 
1979 shocker doesn’t have the aura of 
apocalyptic dread that marked the first film, 
but it’s satisfying in a different way — it's a 
dark and exhilarating action epic that keeps 
building and building. Having been rescued 
after 57 years in hypersieep, Warrant 
Officer Ripley (Sigourney Weaver) agrees 
to accompany a group of Marines to the 
planet where the alien was first en- 
countered; a human colony has since 
settled there, but now all communication 
has been lost. Once again, it's Ripley, the 
woman, who has the know-how and the 
tight-lipped will to see the grisly battle to its 
end. And what a battle! There are hundreds 
of the spindly, nightmare creatures this 
time, and writer/director James Cameron 
(The Terminator) holds the audience in a 
kind of spell,— poised between fear and 
amazement. With Michael Biehn, Carrie 
Henn, Lance Henriksen, and Paul Reiser. 
Cinema 57, suburbs. 

AMADEUS (1984). Peter Shaffer's 
popular play takes less interest in what 
actually made Mozart tick than in what the 
composer can tell middiebrows about 
themselves. Thomas Hulce is a beiby-faced, 
irreverent Amadeus, and F. Murray 
Abraham is Antonio Salieri, the workaday 
composer who (it's maintained) murdered 
his gifted contemporary out of jealousy. The 


movie features more of Mozart and his 
music than the play did, and less revenge 
melodrama. But it’s still claptrap — a 
pedestrian meditation on “genius” that 
invites audiences to appreciate Mozart's 
music the way Salieri did and then share 
Salieri’s resentment at not being born with 
the same talent. Milo$ Forman directed. J 
Janus. 

AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON (1957). 
Local premiére of the complete, four-hour 
version of this legendary film (based on the 
acclaimed novel by Mikhail Sholokov) 
about a family of Cossacks during the 
turbulent years of World War | and the 
Revolution. Directed by Sergei Gerassimov. 
Coolidge Corner. 

ANDRE! ROUBLEV (1966). This legendary 
film by the Soviet director Andrei Tarkovsky 
(Solaris, Nostalghia) is a biography of the 
most famous of Russia’s medieval icon 
painters. It's been described as a wild 
fresco of bloody Tatar raids, voluptuous 
pagan rites, and religious cruelty. Brattle. 
ANYTHING GOES (1936). This film version 
of Cole Porter's Broadway shipboard hit 
features Bing Crosby and Ethel Merman, 
plus a knockout score including ‘‘You're the 
Top,”’ ‘| Get a Kick Out of You,” “Let's 
Misbehave,"’ and others. With Charlie Rug- 
gles and ida Lupino; Lewis Milestone 
directed. Harvard-Epworth Church. 


XBACK TO SCHOOL (1986). Trading 
in his harricd urban persona for that of a 
happy hedonistic slob, Rodney Dangerfield 
plays Thornton Melon, a self-made million- 
aire who enrolls as a college freshman to 
lend support to his son (Keith Gordon) and 
then quickly becomes the life of the 
campus. The premise gives Dangerfield 
plenty of room to cut up, and just enough 
attention is paid to the plot so that it doesn't 
feel like an excuse for a plot. The fun of the 
movie isn't just in watching Thornton enjoy 
himself; it's in watching Dangerfield enjoy 
himself. With Keith Gordon, Robert Downey 
Jr., Burt Young, and, as the English prof 
Rodney falls for, Sally Kellerman; directed 
by Alan Metter. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

*& *XBACK TO THE FUTURE (1985). 


A startlingly funny and intricate slapstick 
satire about ,a California teenager, Marty 
McFly (Michael J. Fox), who gets flung 
back three decades in a time machine, only 
to meet his parents as they were at his age. 
Bob Gale and Robert Zemeckis (Used 
Cars, Romancing the Stone) set up the pop 
culture of two generations like dueling 
pinwheels; they cram the film full of brand 
names, moviemaking jokes, and Rube 
Goldberg devices that link the '80s and the 
50s in ways that seem unexpected at first 
and inevitable afterward. With Lea Thomp- 
son and Crispin Glover. 2 Somerville 
Theatre. 

THE BIG CHILL (1983). Lawrence 
Xasdan’s yuppie soaper about seven ex- 
counterculture activists who reunite at the 
funeral of a former classmate. As a méssage 
movie, this is thin stuff: all Kasdan ends up 
saying is that it sure is a cold, cruel world out 
there, and that those who experienced the 
"60s are now teeming with guilt about 
wealth and status. But the characters are 
sure to strike chords of recognition among 
moviegoers past 30, and Jeff Goldblum and 
William Hurt bring their roles an ironic humor 
and anger that cuts through the movie's air 
of nostalgia for the faded golden age. With 
Kevin Kline, Glenn Close, JoBeth Williams, 
Mary Kay Place, Tom Berenger, and Meg 
Tilly. Janus. 

*&*&*X*XBLUE VELVET (1986). Director 
David Lynch (Eraserhead) unleashes his 
perverse imagination in all its teeming, 
poetic force. At once funny and luridly 
beautiful, this nearly indescribable movie is 
like a Hardy Boys adventure refashioned 
into a cruel parable of erotic awakening; 
part open-ended mystery, part surrealist 
dream, it has passages of great hypnotic 
power. Lynch uses the postcard-perfect 
town of Lumberton to plunge into the kinky- 
violent underbelly of clean-living America. A 
naive young college student (Kyle 
MacLachlan) discovers a human ear lying 
in a field and decides to investigate. Led to 
the apartment of a masochistic nightclub 
singer (Isabella Rossellini) , who's under the 
thumb of a local psychotic greaser (Dennis 
Hopper, in a performance of shockingly 
naked force), he’s soon seduced into a 
crazy quilt of fear and desire. Biue Velvet is 
less a narrative than a dreamy fantasia, with 
scenes that make sense only according to 
the peculiar logic of the unconscious. The 
film has its flat passages (it wavers between 
the visceral and the arty-abstract), but 
Lynch's specialty is creating an atmosphere 
of free-floating erotic dread. When he's hot, 
he teases the audience like a postmodernist 
Hitchcock. With Laura Dern. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle. 

& KX BODY HEAT (1981). There's a lot of 
steam in the air and languid sax music on 
the soundtrack in Lawrence Kasdan's 
directorial debut, a shrewd and seductive (if 
rather derivative) update of the classic film 
noir of the *40s. William Hurt is tense and 
fascinating as Ned Racine, a feckless 
Florida lawyer who falls for a femme fatale 
(Kathleen Turner) and agrees to kill her 
rich, weaselly husband (Richard Crenna). 
Mickey Rourke is terrific as a seedy arsonist. 
Coolidge Corner, Janus. 

*&k'2THE BOY WHO COULD FLY 
(1986). Tender and mystical, this story 
about an autistic boy (Jay Underwood) 
who may or may not be able to fly and his 
friendship with the adolescent girl next door 
(Lucy Deakins, in a lovely performance) 
has a genuine emotional pull. The two meet 
as she arrives in town following her father's 
death and as he is threatened with place- 
ment in an institution. Writer/director Nick 
Castle has given what is essentially an ABC 
Afterschool Special a mythical undertow. 
He turns the boy's dreams of flight into the 
natural expression of a being so closely 
identified with the air that he’s almost made 
the switch from corporeal to ethereal. With 
Bonnie Bedelia, Colleen Dewhurst, and Fred 
Gwynne. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs, 

*&'ABREAKER MORANT (1979)... In 
Bruce Beresford’s earnest antiwar drama, 
the Boer War murder trial of three Australian 
guerrilla fighters in the British Imperial Army 
is used to make a fairly obvious point — 
that in wartime, everyone commits bestial 
acts, and that to make scapegoats of a few 
just compounds the injustice. The film is 
solid and well constructed, but when 
Beresford tries to go beyond his cynical 
premise to treat the three obstreperous 
defendants as romantic heroes, he loses us. 
With Edward Woodward and Jack Thomp- 


son. Janus. 


***XCHILLY SCENES OF WINTER 
(1979). A scruffy, charming, occasionally 
y comedy of romantic fixation 
directed by Joan Micklin Silver. John Heard 
gives a thoughtful performance as Charles, 
an aimless young man obsessed with a 
former love (Mary Beth Hurt) who left him 
to return to her husband. The movie is too 
winsome at times, but its addied, tenderiy 
sarcastic tone is more than a matter of style. 
It's a way of getting at the truth about a 
milieu — that of the last weary stragglers 
from the '60s generation. @ Somerville 
Theatre. 
ME (1984). In Alan 
Rudolph’s_ witty, enchanting bedroom 
roundelay, Lesley Anne Warren is the 
lovelorn bar owner who's given up on men, 
and Keith Carradine is the possibly crazy 
drifter who falls for her — and for just about 
everyone else, too. The movie is a daffy, 
lyrical farce, but one that taps into some of 
the root feelings of our era; in its own fizzy- 
brained way, it captures the absurdity (and, 
of course, the necessity) of romance in an 
age of erotic burnout. Warren and Car- 
radine give great performances, and Gen- 
eviéve Bujold is wonderful as a virginal radio 
sex therapist whose libido is suddenly, 
hilariously liberated. With Rae Dawn Chong. 
Coolidge Corner. 
*“CROCODILE” DUNDEE (1986). “Visit 
beautiful Australia!’’ seems to be the 
message of this witless adventure 
picaresque. Professional Australian Paul 
Hogan (a TV personality and tourism 
pitchman down under) stars as adventurer 
Mick ‘‘Crocodile’’ Dundee, whose en- 
counter with a New York reporter (Linda 
Kozlowski) leads to his spending a week in 
a ridiculously contrived Manhattan. Hogan, 
like Maurice Chevalier, is a self-appointed 
national representative who _ingratiates 
himself by playing an unctuous cartoon 
version of his countrymen. As the supposed- 
ly savvy female who discovers she needs a 
real man to take care of her, Linda 
Kozlowski is continuously made the butt of 
thé joke, but Hogan (whose naiveté about 
the city is meant to be charming) is man 
enough to handle whatever perils are 
thrown at him. The one good thing in the 
movie is Russell Boyd’s sharp, airy outback 
cinematography. Directed by Peter Faiman. 
Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 


DEADLY FRIEND (1986). Director Wes 


Craven (A Nightmare on Elm Street) is 
back with a story of how a high-school 
genius’s obsession with a beautiful girl 
unwittingly triggers a series of grisly 
murders. Cinema 57, suburbs. 

2 DESERT BLOOM (1986). Glazed with 
faceless virtue, this drama, set on the 
outskirts of Las Vegas in December 1950, 
uses the era of the A-bomb test as a vague 
moral context for the struggles the 13-year- 
old protagonist (Annabeth Gish) ex- 
periences growing up in a family presided 
over by her crazy alcoholic stepfather (Jon 
Voight, in a strained, mechanical per- 
formance). The bomb lends the movie a 
patina of liberal concern: the film uses our 
awareness of the implications of those tests 
to condescend to characters who can't 
know what we know. And though 
writer/director Eugene Corr is great at 
incidental period details, he’s crammed his 
story with so much melodramatic incident 
that it works you over. Ellen Barkin is 
relaxed and unself-conscious as the 
heroine's tarty aunt, and JoBeth Williams 
(in a terribly underwritten role) does a good 
job as the mother. Copley Place. ; 
*&*XKDINER (1962). Set in Baltimore 
during the last week of the ‘50s, Barry: 
Levinson’s wonderful comedy about six. 
buddies on the threshold of manhood is a 
ruefully funny portrait of the games young 
men play just to keep from growing up. The° 
film doesn’t just show us what men aad © 
women were like back in the Eisenhower 
era; it shows us why they had to charge. 
Mickey Rourke, Daniel Stern, Ellen Barkin, 
and Steve Guttenberg head up a great cast. 
@ Somerville Theatre. 

DON QUIXOTE (1957). Soviet version of 
the Cervantes classic, directed by Grigori 


Kosintsev. Nikolai Cherkassov plays Quix- 
ote. Coolidge Corner. 
**DOWN BY LAW (1986). Jim 
Jarmusch’s new film makes it clear that the 
Style of his Stranger than Paradise was no 
gimmick but the declaration of a full-blown 
minimalist sensibility. Filmed in stark black 
and white (by Robby Muller), in long 
rambling takes, Down By Lawis the story of 
three comic losers stuck in a New Orleans 
jail cell. John Lurie is a small-time pimp 
framed by a rival, Tom Waits an un- 
employed DJ picked up for a murder he 
didn’t commit, and Roberto Benigni a . 
nebbishy Italian tourist who killed a man ina 
card game. Jarmusch tries to combine 
bummed-out comedy with an elegiac/gritty 
film-noir tone. Ultimately, though, his style 
might be called the Cinema of Indifference. 
Unexpected laughs and glimmers of warmth 
occasionally snap you out of the drift 
towards boredom, and there are moments 
of sad beauty. But the very lack of affect in 
Jarmusch's approach becomes a form of 
deadpan showiness, and the unrelieved 
gloom grows oppressive. One watches this 
movie with the nagging suspicion that 
there's no more here than meets the eye. 
Nickelodeon. 


EMERALD FOREST (1985). 
From the fringes of the Amazon Basin, an 
American engineer (Powers Boothe) 

plunges into mysterious rain forests in a 10- 
year pursuit of his son, who was kidnapped 
by a primitive tribe — the Invisible People 
— when he was only six years old; after 
finding the son, now a budding adolescent 
(Charley Boorman) who's living happily 
with the tribe, he gets transformed into one 
of civilization’s malcontents. Directed by the 
audacious John Boorman, this true-life 
adventure is also a meditation on contem- 
porary man's relationship to nature, 

primitivism, and magic. Boorman doesn't 
always manage the shifts from melodrama 
to mysticism, but he serves up his enticing 
themes in a dazzle of visual splendor. @- 
Coolidge Corner. 


*XFERRIS BUELLER’S DAY OFF 
(1986). The premise couldn't be simpler: 
high-school con artist Ferris Bueller (Mat- 
thew Broderick) decides he must take a 
day off from school and then gets his 
neurotic best friend (Alan Ruck) and his 
gorgeous girlfriend (Mia Sara) to join him. 
The first half of the movie is prankishly 
amusing. But whén the trio get to Chicago, 
instead of reveling in the exhilaration of 
being young and on the loose in the city, 
director John Hughes provides slickly edited 
montages and never develops any give and 
take among the performers. What's worse is 
the unsettlingly glib superiority in the 
portrayals of the poor souls who cross 
Ferris's path, especially Jeffrey Jones (in a 
labored subplot) as a sadistic high-school 
disciplinarian. Broderick’s performance, 
though, manages to alleviate Ferris’s obnox- 
iousness with some of his own charm. 
Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

*& && KTHE FIRE WITHIN (1963). A great 
film by Louis Malle about the last day in the 
life of a weary playboy (an extraordinary 
performance by Maurice Ronet) who has 
decided to kill himself. Resolutely unsen- 
timental, the film sneaks up on you, and its 
final force is astonishing. Malle combines 
the melancholy and the fragile in a way that 
recalls Fitzgerald, and that is beautifully 
complemented by the Erik Satie score, one 
of the cinema's best uses of classical music. 
With Jeanne Moreau. Harvard Film Archive. 
FLIGHT OF THE NAVIGATOR (1986). 
Uninspired Disney adventure about a 12- 
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year-old boy who wakes up after spending 
eight years unconscious. During his 
slumber, he was picked up by an alien 
spacecraft and became the storehouse of 
information that will allow the lost vehicle to 
return to its planet; now it’s up to him to 
become the ship’s navigator. Director 
Randal Kleiser keeps the movie almost 
deliberately mediocre, playing the familiar 
teen-adventure story for strictly functional 
effect. The conviction of people behind films 
like this appears to be that the only movies 
suited for 12-year-olds are those 12-year- 
olds could have thought up themselves. 
With Cliff DeYoung and Veronica 
Cartwright. West Newton. 

FLY (1986). In David 
Cronenberg’s remake of the ‘50s sci-fi film, 
Jeff Goldblum plays an eccentric scientist 
working on a “‘teleportation’’ system that 
moves objects through space by disinte- 
grating and then reintegrating their 
molecules. When he teleports himself in a 
drunken, jealous snit, he fuses with a fly that 
starts taking over his body in stages. The 
film grows graphic and solemn in the 
second half, but the first part is an 
unconventional comic love story that spoofs 
its sci-fi trappings and plays as a long duet 
between Goldblum and Geena Davis, as the 
science-magazine journalist who becomes 
his collaborator and lover. Davis is full of 
contrasts: street-smart, yet warm and 
pliant, she’s a seductive baby doll with 
sharp, unsentimental eyes — if you watch 
her long enough her whole character 
unfolds for you. And Goldblum, in his best 
screen role to date, is a walking hyperbole, 
the recluse as hipster; he does great, off- 
the-wall. things with his lines, treating the 
words as toys he’s testing out. Cinema 57, 
suburbs. 


X GALLIPOLI! (1981). An incongruously 
pleasant, gorgeously photographed World 
War | picture that stirs up the simple antiwar 
sentiments other war movies have already 
given us. Telling the story of two young 
Australians (Mel Gibson and Mark Lee) 
who enlist to fight with the British against 
the Turks, director Peter Weir approaches 
everything in his boyish, pictorial style; even 
the punishing emptiness of the Australian 
deserts and moors comes to seem cozy and 
quaint. Janus. 

OUT YOUR HAND- 
KERCHIEFS (1978). In Bertrand Blier's 
subversively funny sex farce, Gérard De- 
pardieu plays a young husband whose wife 
(Carole Laure) has fallen into an alarming 
depression; Patrick Dewaere is the Mozart- 
fixated stranger he enlists to help snap her 
out of it. The movie appears to share the 
men's baffled view of her illness, and yet it 
also makes them the butt of every joke. 
Handkerchiefs turns male attitudes into a 
farce for all time, a pure, absurdist sexual 
myth. Janus. 

THE GIRL IN THE PICTURE (1986). John- 
Gordon Sinclair (the hero of Gregory's Girl 
stars as a young photographer who breaks 
up with his live-in girlfriend. A Scottish 
comedy, written and directed by Cary 
Parker. Copley Place. 

*&kKXGLEN OR GLENDA? (1953). Ex- 
tremely amusing curiosity from the re- 
nowned worst director of all time, Edward D. 
Wood Jr. Wood was a transvestite, so 
perhaps this Krafft-Ebing-style case study 
of a ‘50s nebbish who can't fight off his 
deep-seated ‘‘transvestite desires’’ was 
particularly close to his heart. It features 
naive (and oddly passionate) pleas for 
sexual freedom, a shockingly sleazy dream 
sequence, and the decrepit Bela Lugosi, 
who keeps showing up in a darkly lit study to 
utter lines like “‘Bevare of da big green 
dragon that sits on your doorstep!"’ Weird. 
Coolidge Corner. 

GRADUATE (1967). Mike 
Nichols’s very popular story ofa boy, a girl, 
and a Mrs. Robinson has dated consider- 
ably, though it remains a great period piece 
— one of the few genuinely charming 
alienated-youth comedies of its era. Dustin 
Hoffman's Ben now looks like less of a hero, 
but his comic inflections are matchless. J 
Janus. 

*&XTHE GREAT MOUSE DETECTIVE 
(1986). This latest Disney animation is 
inventive, amusing, even charming, but 
nothing in it dazzles or enchants. The story, 
a rodent gloss on Sherlock Holmes, has 
sleuth Basil of Baker Street out to rescue a 
toymaker kidnapped by arch-enemy 
Professor Ratigan. The animators attempt 
to emulate classic Disney, but even though 
the film has been made with craftsmanship, 
the characters are angular and lack detail. 
Still, the movie is pleasant, and it will seem 
like an ice-cream sundae to kids raised on 
the faceless hackery of My Little Pony. 
Directed by John Musker, Ron Clements, 
Dave Michener, and Burny Mattinson. West 
Newton. 

*%%A GREAT WALL (1986). A pleasant, 
minuscule comedy about a Chinese com- 
puter expert (played by the film's director 
and cowriter, Peter Wang) who journeys 
with his wife and son to visit relations in 
Beijing after 30 years in the US. Switching 
from quiet details of Chinese life to the 
sitcom-style cultural assimilation of the 
Americanized family, Wang makes it seem 
as if we’d stumbled into an episode of 
Father Knows Best. The cast is very 
ingratiating (though too many of the 
characters are simply cute) , but in the end 
the movie leaves the heart of its subject 
frustratingly unexamined. West Newton. 


®HALF MOON STREET (1986). Awful. 
This muddled disaster of a movie was taken 
from Paul Theroux’s novella about a 
calculating American scholar (Sigourney 
Weaver) who spends her nights working as 
a London escort. Trying to flesh out what 


was essentially a psychological character 
study (and, in all probability, an unfilmable 
work), director Bob Swaim (La balance) 
comes up with a stupefying mixture of 
Graham Greene-ish intrigue, love story 
(with Michael Caine as an aging English 
diplomat), and half-digested literary con- 
ceits. The lines fall out of the actors’ mouths 
like dead weights, and Weaver, deprived of 
sensuality or humor, gives a cold, remote 
performance. Charles, Circle, suburbs. 
THE HARDER THEY FALL (1956). In his 
last film, Humphrey Bogart plays a cynical 
sportswriter out to uncover how prize 
fighters are manipulated by their un- 
scrupulous managers: With Rod Steiger. 
Written by Budd Schulberg; directed by 
Mark Robson. Somerville Theatre. 

%* *XHAROLD AND MAUDE (1972). The 


-hugely popular cult film about the romance 


between a teenage rich boy (Bud Cort) 
who stages joky fake suicides and an 80- 
year-old woman (Ruth Gordon) who 
spouts moronic homilies about wildflowers 
and the life force. The giddy black comedy 
is sometimes hilarious, but the film eventu- 
ally turns into a rather insufferable piece of 
60s free-spirit sentimentality. Directed by 
Hal Ashby. Janus. 
**k*'2HIROSHIMA, MON AMOUR 
(1959). One of the seminal works of the 
French New Wave, Alain Resnais’s story of 
an affair between a Japanese architect (Eiji 
Okada) and a French actress (Emmanuelle 
Riva) working on an antiwar film in 
Hiroshima is a Proustian whirl of memory 
and emotion. The movie's antibomb 
message has never been more relevant, and 
its dark, desultory mood is memorable. 
Georges Delerue wrote the marvelous 
score. M French Library. 

HOUR OF THE FURNACES, PART |! 
(1969). This Argentinian documentary on 
Peronism is a revolutionary seminar (for 
those who can't read) aimed-at creating a 
national consciousness. Directed by 
Fernando Solanas and Octavio Getino. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


kkk KIN A LONELY PLACE (1950). 
Among the most beautiful and tragic film 
noirs, with searching performances by 
Humphrey Bogart and Gloria Grahame. 
Bogart is a frustrated screenwriter falsely 
accused of murder. As he half-heartedly 
tries to get himself off the hook and maintain 
the trust of the woman (Grahame) he loves, 
he begins to realize that his frustration has 
made him violent enough to have com- 
mitted the crime. Nicholas Ray directed. 
Somerville Theatre. 

*&*kkXIVAN THE TERRIBLE, PART | 
(1945). Castles with dark, twisty corridors, 
characters who grimace and shift their eyes 
like Overgrown puppets, brooding, mystical 
music by Prokofiev — the first half of Sergei 
Eisenstein’s two-part black-and-white film 
turns the life of the famous Russian czar into 
a gothic Shakespearean nightmare, a story 
so slow and deliberate that the action might 
be taking place underwater. Yet if one gives 
this oddball epic a chance, it can be a 
tantalizing experience. Eisenstein’s images 
have a larger-than-life grandeur, and Nikolai 
Cherkasov turns Ivan into a splendid icon of 
ambition and despair. Coolidge Corner. 


J 


JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH (1986). Whoopi 
Goldberg stars as a woman who is chosen 
to rescue a British spy from behind the Iron 
Curtain. Directed by Penny Marshall. 
Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 


* KING OF HEARTS (1967). During 
World War |, in a French village abandoned 
by all except the inhabitants of the local 
asylum, Scottish doughboy Alan Bates 
learns bittersweet lessons about life and 
love when he falls for beautiful 
schizophrenic Geneviéve Bujold. Philippe 
de Broca’s crazy-people-are-really-sane 
movie remairis one of the all-time cult hits, 
even though its naive whimsy grows more 
tiresome with every year. Janus. 


L 


*& & &KTHE LADY WITH THE DOG (1960). 
Josef Heifitz directed this touching film from 
one of Chekhov's greatest short stories, 
about an unhappily married woman va- 
cationing in Yalta and her long and furtive 


attair with an equally lonely married man. ° 


Alexei Batalov and Ya Savwvina are the 
lovers. Coolidge Corner. 

*& XLAST TANGO IN PARIS (1972). 
Marlon Brando's self-reflexive performance 
is the centerpiece of Bernardo Bertolucci's 
searching study of a haunted expatriate 
who spends three days staging his sexual 
fantasies with a young woman (Maria 
Schneider) in an empty Paris apartment. 
The film's sex scenes remain shocking for 
the lustful desperation that spilis out of 
Brando. With Jean-Pierre Léaud. % Janus. 


MALCOLM (1986). An Australian comedy 
about a gadget nut who rents rooms in his 
house to a crook and his moll. With Colin 


Friels. Directed by Nadia Tass. Copley: 


Place. 

A MAN AND A WOMAN: 20 YEARS 
LATER (1986). Director Claude Lelouch 
and stars Jean-Louis Trintignant and Anouk 
Aimée reunite for this sequel to the popular 
1966 romance. Aimée has progressed from 
script girl to producer; love is rekindled 
when she seeks out her former racing-car- 
driver lover for information on a film she is 
planning about their affair. Copley Place. 
. (1986). This German comedy, 


written and directed by Doris Dorrie, means 
to be a subversive Blier-esque sex farce, but 
the result is no. more than competent and 
occasionally amusing. When a successful 
advertising executive (Heiner Lauterbach) 
discovers that his wife (Ulrike Kriener) is 
having an affair with a bohemian graphic 
artist (Uwe Ochsenknecht), he becomes 
obsessed with the need to know what kind 
of man she would prefer to him. So he 
moves into the fellow's loft under an 
assumed identity, and the two become 
buddies. The idea that two men who should 
hate each other can find a bond in their 
common feelings about women is a juicy 
idea for a sex farce, but D&rrie never does 
anything with it. The two barely talk about 
women; instead, we get a role-reversal 
comedy, with the bourgeois and the bohe- 
mian trading places. Copley Place, Brattle, 
West Newton. 

LISA (1986). A violent, 
romantic gangster film sparked by the great 
Bob Hoskins. He plays George, a mob 
footsoldier assigned to be chauffeur and 
cover for a tall, elegant black prostitute 
(Cathy Tyson). She becomes his unat- 
tainable love, his ‘Mona Lisa,"’ and gets him 
to comb London's fieshpot district for her 
friend, a 15-year-old prostitute and heroin 
addict who's fallen into the den of the slimy 
vice lord Mortwell (Michael Caine). As he 
prowls through the lurid underworld, fueled 
by some crazy mix of chivalry and outrage, 
he becomes an avenging white knight — a 
violent man of honor. This is the first time on 
screen that Hoskins has tapped the desper- 
ate melancholy in his dark, beady eyes; his 
sudden shifts from tenderness to savagery 
are wrenching. Neil Jordan directs in a 
handsome, functional style, although the 
movie, which borrows much from Taxi 
Driver, could have used some of that film's 
lurid tumescence. Michael Caine is superb 
as the repulsive Mortwell, and Cathy Tyson, 
in a thinly written role, is a remarkable 
camera subject. Copley Place, West New- 
ton. 


&KXMONSIEUR VERDOUX (1947). 
Based on an idea by Orson Welles, this 
splendid black comedy casts Charlie 
Chaplin not as the Tramp but as a refined, 
elegant murderer of rich women. ‘‘Verdoux 
feels that murder is a logical extension of 
business,’ Chaplin explained, and with dark 
morbid humor the film depicts its sym- 
pathetic, detached killer performing his 
sanguinary deeds to support himself and his 
crippled wife. @ Harvard Film Archive. 


*&*THE NAME OF THE ROSE (1986). 
Jettisoning the scholarly noodlings of Um- 
berto Eco’s popular novel, director Jean- 
Jacques Annaud and his team of 
screenwriters have come up with a crudely 
entertaining gothic whodunit set amid the 
squalor of a 14th-century monastery. Sean 
Connery plays the scholarly sleuth out to 
discover why the monastery’s inhabitants 
are turning up dead. The look of the film 
(stateliness and rot side by side) is 
impressive, but the material is schlock. It’s a 
piece of middlebrow sensationalism, replete 
with scenes of heavy-handed clinical horror 
(animals being slaughtered, nude bodies 
flopped out on the autopsy table) and a 
cast of horror-movie gargoyles playing the 
monks. All in all, a rather grim slog, though 
Connery gives a delightful performance: his 
William of Baskerville must be the sexiest 
bookworm in all of medieval Europe. With F. 
Murray Abraham. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

NEXT SUMMER (1986). The gathering of a 
large family is used to explore the love 
affairs of three generations (a mother and 
her two daughters) in this French drama. 
With Jean-Louis Trintignant and Fanny 
Ardant; directed by Nadine Trintignant. 
Copley Place. 

#’NIGHT, MOTHER (1986). Jessie, the 
heroine of Marsha Norman's Pulitzer Prize- 
winning play, is a 40ish woman who lives 
with her mother, doesn't work (because her 
epilepsy prevents her from holding down a 
job) , and has no contact with the rest of her 
family. The play, which unfolds in a single 
evening, begins when Jessie announces to 
her mother that, in a little while, she’s going 
to kill herself. For all its serious intentions, 
this is a real stinker. The problem is the 
infuriatingly resolute heroine (played here 
by Sissy Spacek). Her suicide is such a 
meticulously planned event that it doesn’t 
draw you in to her — and neither does her 
matter-of-fact dismissal of everyone whose 
life has ever crossed hers. Norman admires 
the woman's gumption, but as she’s written 
the part, Jessie is little more than a heartless 
simp who tortures her mother with news of 
her impending suicide. It's no insult to 
Spacek to say that she’s all wrong for the 
role (she has too much spunky resilience) ; 
as the mother, Anne Bancroft mugs away 
until she practically transposes into 
Geraldine Page before our eyes. Directed 
by Tom Moore. Copley Place. 

& KX NOTHING IN COMMON (1986). Set 
in a satirical version of the contemporary ad 
world, this pleasurable movie stars Tom 
Hanks as a hotshot Chicago advertising 
executive and Jackie Gleason as his 
salesman father, who's just been aban- 
doned after 36 years of marriage. The film 
has some of the same jarring shifts from 
comedy to pathos that marked Terms of 
Endearment, but its first half is enjoyably 
brash. And even when it turns sentimental, it 
gives you room to breathe. Hanks gives a 
terrific performance — his best yet. As 
David Basner, he’s a gentile smartass; 
tossing playful insults at everyone within 
earshot is his delinquent way of reaching 
out. The impending divorce throws a 
monkey wrench into the smooth machine of 
David's life; the movie is about some of the 
deeper satisfactions that can come from 
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offered as a last-minute revelation. It's there 
from the beginning — under the surface: 
With Bess Armstrong, Eva Marie Saint, 
Hector Elizondo, and Barry Corbin; directed 
by Gary Marshall. Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
kkk KNOTORIOUS (1946). In Alfred 
Hitchcock's splendid romantic thriller, In- 
grid Bergman plays a spoiled, wayward girl 
whom Cary Grant talks into entering an 
espionage scheme that requires her to 
marry a middle-aged Nazi collaborator 
(Claude Rains). The picture is visually 
transfixing, but its emotional complexity is 
what sets Notorious apart, as the 
spy/marriage plot becomes a rapturous 
metaphor for the. characters’ misplaced 
passions. & Coolidge Corner. 
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PLAYING FOR KEEPS (1986). “Hey kids, 
let's put on a show!" Three teenagers labor 
to turn a ramshackle country hotel into a 
for-teens-only resort. Directed by Bob and 
Harvey Weinstein. Pi Alley, Aliston, 
suburbs. 


*& kK KXKREBECCA (1940). One of Alfred 
Hitchcock's most popular films (it won the 
Oscar for Best Picture) , and also one of his 
least characteristic, though he keeps the 
gothic material (from Daphne du Maurier's 
novel) suspenseful. Joan Fontaine plays a 
self-effacing lamb whose marriage to a 
handsome baron (Laurence Olivier) is 
haunted by the specter of his first wife, 
Rebecca, who died mysteriously. Judith 
Anderson is entertaining as a_ sinister 
housekeeper whose devotion to her late 
mistress borders on fetishism. @ Coolidge 
Corner. 

*&**XRETURN OF THE SEACAUCUS 
SEVEN (1980). The first feature written and 
directed by John Sayles is a comedy of 
modern manners that bristles -with verbal 
and narrative’ invention. Sayles skillfully 
interweaves the stories of seven old friends 
— activists and semiactivists who have 
known each other since the '60s — who 
meet for a weekend reunion on a New 
Hampshire farm. The acting isn't always 
equal to the layered, ironic dialogue, but the 
movie deftly captures the tragicomedy and 
confusion of life in the post-’60s era. Z 
Janus. 

*&*2RISKY BUSINESS (1983). An am- 
bitious, artfully photographed teen sex 
comedy that ends up paying lip service to its 
up-to-the-minute ideas. Tom Cruise plays a 
horny high-school virgin obsessed with 
getting into an Ivy League college. When his 
parents go away for a week, he gets 
involved with a sultry young prostitute 
(Rebecca De Mornay) , becoming her pimp 
for a day and learning how to be a hip little 
businessman. Director Paul Brickman gives 
the movie a seductively dark, dreamy 
atmosphere, but his story is so riddled with 
implausible teen-movie conventions that it 
ends up as little more than a high-toned 
version of Porky's. Janus. 

*& *KRUTHLESS PEOPLE (1986). A ma- 
chine-tooled lapel grabber — it's so 
nakedly self-conscious about being an 
amoral black comedy that almost nothing in 
it is inventively malicious. Danny DeVito 
plays a wealthy Bel Air clothing tycoon who 
wants his whining wife (Bette Midler) dead 
so he can grab her inheritance and shack up 
with his sexpot mistress (Anita Morris) , 
who's secretly trying to blackmail him. 
When Midler is kidnapped by a wholesome 
couple (Judge Reinhold and Helen Siater) 
who want to get back at DeVito because he 
stole their design for a spandex miniskirt, he 
couldn't be happier. Directed by Jim 
Abrahams, David Zucker, and Jerry Zucker 
(Airplane!) , the film is clankingly depen- 
dent on situations; what should have been a 
down-and-dirty comedy of manners is 
almost anally neat and controlled. But the 
cast is topnotch. Reinhold adds a welcome 
touch of savvy to his usual dopy sweetness, 
and DeVito, gross, greedy, and blissfully 
self-absorbed, finally has a role that lets him 
go over the edge. Charles, suburbs. 


kK GOTTA HAVE IT (1986). 


This spare, rather elegant sex comedy is 
easy to like. Written and directed by Spike 
Lee, it concerns Nola (Tracy Camila 
Johns), an alluring graphic designer in- 
volved with three men, each of whom wants 
her to himself. The joke is that each sees 
Nola as an enigmatic temptress and she 
couldn't be more upfront about her motives: 
she likes sex and won't tie herself down. The 
movie is a hit-or-miss affair, but Lee has 
enough confidence to be playful with his 
material. And he plays the jive-talking 
hipster Mars to hilarious perfection — if only 
he could do with the other actors what he 
does as an actor himself. As Noia's sensitive 
lover, Tommy Redmond Hicks is dignified 
and dull, and as the social-climbing male 
model, John Canada Terrell is funny but too 
pompous. (It's never clear why Nola would 
put up with either of them.) The movie 


doesn’t quite attain the level of stylishness ~ 


and wit it aims for, but Lee is well on his way 
to developing a style thatturns funk into 
chic. The lovely black-and-white photogra- 
phy is by Ernest Dickerson. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square. 

THE SINISTER URGE (1961). The 
penultimate opus of schlock auteur Edward 
D. Wood Jr. concerns a man who goes 
berserk watching a porno flick and attacks 
the leading lady in a park. & Coolidge 
Corner. 


*&ASTAND BY ME (1986). Based on a 
novella by Stephen King, Rob Reiner’s 
coming-of-age film about four 12-year-old 
boys in a small Oregon town during the 
summer of 1959 has a patina of sensitivity, 
but beneath lurks the grossness of other 
youth movies, and at its heart there's a 
sugary nostalgia for the lost “‘magic’’ of 
childhood. When the four learn the where- 
abouts of the body of a missing youth, they 
set off on a two-day trek into the woods, 
imagining they'll be heroes if they find it. 
Reiner pays attention to detail and builds 
some interaction among the young per- 
formers (who do well with their roles) , but 
the plot plays off your queasy expectation 
that something bad is about to happen. The 
obstacles the boys face are presented as a 
series of tests they must go through to prove 
their manhood; success is achieved when 
one of them confronts the town tough guy 
with a gun. Like Reiner’s The Sure Thing, 
the movie presents a ‘‘moral’’ message that 
embraces the worst reactionary stereo- 
‘types. Paris, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

STEAMING (1986). Joseph Losey’'s last 
film is this drama of three women who 
encounter each other in a Turkish bath. 
With Vanessa Redgrave, Sarah Miles, and 
Diana Dors. Copley Place. 
*&*XSUMMER (1986). The fifth in Eric 
Rohmer's series of ‘Comedies and 
Proverbs"’ concerns a self-pitying young 
woman who can't decide where or with 
whom to spend her summer vacation. 
Delphine (Marie Riviére) is the type of 
person whose high standards doom her to 
solitude; she’s grown allergic to the 
chemistry of interpersonal contact. She 
journeys to Cherbourg to stay with a friend's 
family, but once there, cranky as ever, she 
soon up and leaves. The mood of the film is 
aestheticized melancholy, with rocky 
beaches and overcast skies. Marie, who in 
another director's hands might have been 
too much to take, becomes a test for the 
limits of Rohmer's empathy, and Riviére 
manages to alert you to her inner network of 
hope and frustration. Rohmer burrows into 
lonely corners of our own lives, and by 
patiently waiting for Marie to come out of 
her funk, he rewards us at the end with the 
vision of a soul reborn. Copley Place, West 
Newton. 

SWAN LAKE (1968). Film version of the 
Kirov Ballet's production of the Tchaikovsky 
classic. Valery Panov is among the featured 
dancers. Coolidge Corner. 
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THAT'S LIFE (1986). Jack Lemmon and 
Julie Andrews star in Blake Edwards's 
movie about a man undergoing a mid-life 
crisis and his wife, who may or may not be 
dying of cancer. With Felicia Farr and Rob- 
ert Loggia. Charles, Circle, suburbs. 

& THE TIN DRUM (1979). Volker Schitn- 
dortf's Oscar-winning film version of GUnter 
Grass's “grotesque epic’’ — the history of 


20th-century Germany as viewed by a boy 
who refuses to grow up. Played by David 
Bennent, a 13-year-old who resembles a 
horribly shrunken David the 
protagonist is a nasty, self-centered kid who 
beats incessantly on his drum to keep adults 
at bay, and whose infantilism is meant to 
reflect the infantilism of Germany under the 
Nazis. Schiéndorff shows a demonic visual 
invention in the scenes of grotesquerie, but 
he severs the powerful symbolic images 
from their meanings, so that Grass’s 
resonant epic is reduced to a parade of 
horrors. Janus. 

*& “2 TOP GUN (1986). A slickly retro Navy- 
recruitment commercial done in the mind- 
less, rock-drenched, post-Flashdance style 
that is threatening to turn American movies 
into adolescent pacifiers. Tom Cruise plays 
a daredevil pilot who is sent to the 
prestigious Fighter Weapons School 
(nickname: Top Gun) . There, he confronts 
his arch-rival, Iceman (the magnetic Val 
Kilmer), and falls for his beautiful flight 
instructor (Kelly McGillis) . The filmmakers 
turn the earnest Cruise into a fantasy icon of 
young-jock fearlessness, encouraging him 
to assume the sort of absurdly macho poses 
no actor could get away with in a movie that 
ever touched ground. The flight scenes 
knock you out, alright, but the sensory 
impact comes as much from the incoherent- 
ly quick editing as it does from the rush and 
roar of F-14 Tomcats whooshing through 
the air. Did the people who edited this movie 
keep a container of uppers handy, or did 
they just mainline caffeine? With Anthony 
Edwards; directed by Tony Scott. Circle, 
suburbs. 

TWIST AND SHOUT (1986). Two teenage 
boys of different backgrounds struggle to 
come of age in 1964 Denmark. Directed by 
Bille August. West Newton. 


UNCLE VANYA (1972). Highly touted 
Soviet version of the Chekhov perennial 
about the humdrum lives of a provincial 
family. Directed by Andrei Konchalovsky. 
Coolidge Corner. 


THE VIOLENT YEARS (1956). Ed Wood's 
Poverty Row sieazer concerns a newspaper 
editor’s daughter who organizes a maraud- 
ing girl gang. Don't miss the mixed pajama 
party. & Coolidge Corner. 

VIVA MARIA! (1965). Brigitte Bardot and 
Jeanne Moreau are entertainers who get 
mixed up in the Mexican revolution in Louis 
Malle’s comedy adventure. Harvard Film 
Archive. 


& 2 WALKABOUT (1971). This story of 
a teen-age English girl (Jenny Agutter) and 
her small brother lost in the Australian 
outback and befriended by an intense 
aborigine boy. (David Gumpilil) could 


scarcely be less deserving of Nicolas Roeg's . 


fragmentation techniques. Roeg keeps in- 
truding with dislocating shock cuts, trying to 
turn the simple, almost Disneyesque story 
into Civilization and its Discontents. The 
movie's worth seeing though, for the 
extraordinary acting of Agutter and Gump- 
ill, and the powerful loss-of-innocence 
ending. & Coolidge Corner 

*'»WESTERN UNION (1941). An en- 
joyable, slightly offoeat Western about the 
laying of the first transcontinental Western 
Union wire in 1861. Fritz Lang's direction 
lends depth and character to. the conven- 
tional conflicts, and the film features colorful 
performances by Robert Young, Randolph 
Scott, Dean Jagger, and John Carradine. 
Harvard-Epworth Church. 

* *XWHEN FATHER WAS AWAY ON 
BUSINESS (1985). Set in postwar 
Yugoslavia, this film is an epic-length 
carnival of everyday grotesquerie. It follows 
a six-year-old boy and his family after his 
father is sent to work in the mines — ‘‘away 
on business,’’ as the euphemism goes — 
for an indiscreet remark about a political 
cartoon. Director Emir Kusturica has a 
sharp, droll touch, and:there's plenty of life 
in his dark, Balkan faces. But he portrays 
Yugoslavia as being under a curse of comic 
despaif, and it isn't clear whether he's 
blaming individuals or politics. Janus. 
WHERE RIVER RUNS BLACK 
(1986). Adventure about a 10-year-old 
found in the Amazon rain forest and taken 
back to civilization. With Charles Durning 
and Conchata Ferrell; directed by 
Christopher Cain. Copley . 
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*&*XTHE YEAR OF LIVING DANGER- 
OUSLY (1983). Peter Weir's most intriguing 
film is set in Djakarta in 1965 — the year in 
which President Sukarno was playing right- 
ist factions off against the communists. Into 
this war-torn city trundies Guy Hamilton 
(Mel Gibson) , an inexperienced Australian 
journalist who hooks up with a philosophical 
Chinese-Australian dwarf (Linda Hunt) and 
falls for a beautiful British intelligence 
attaché (Sigourney Weaver). The movie's 
blend of love, politics, journalism, and Third 
World mysticism is fascinating, but here, as 
in his earlier films, Weir lets the story dribble 
away. Janus. 


*&* XZAZIE DANS LE METRO (1960). 
Louis Malie’s anarchic comedy about a 
wild, even dangerous, 10-year-old girl let 
loose upon an unsuspecting but equally wild 
Paris is full of in-jokes, inventive techniques, 
and memorably chaotic sequences. Be- 
neath it all is a vision of the brutality of the 
modern city. Harvard Film Archive. 
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WILLIAM HURT 


CHER. 
536-2870 


"277-2500 


— Marilyn Beck, CHICAGO TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 


“A deeply romantic...and sexy love story.” 


“William Hurt’s sexual chemistry produces the heat... 
Marlee Matlin’s debut is a victory.” 


— Bruce Williamson, PLAYBOY 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS A BURT SUGARMAN PRODUCTION 
ARANDA HAINES FILM CHILDREN OF A LESSER GOD PIPER LAURIE - PHILIP BOSCO 
Sereeaplay by HESPER ANDERSON and MARK MEDOFF Based on the Stage Play by MARK MEDOFF 
Produced by BURT SUGARMAN and PATRICK PALMER Directed by RANDA HAINES 
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In the last 24 hours she's been attacked by a paper shredder, 
kidnapped by a phone booth, and oath js a killer... 


If she can hang on until tomorrow, she wg might save 
a guy named Jumpin’ Jack F 
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A JOY OF A MOVIE 
that will amuse, touch, and intrigue you. I guarantee | don't want to be happy. 
IZ that you've never seen a movie anything like this. The only happy people | know are idiots. 


GO SEE IT. I RECOMMEND IT.” 
LS —Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS 
“AS MUCH FUN AS BEING 


| Oy So LET LOOSE IN A TOY STORE 


—Richard Freedman, NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 
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VESTRON PICTURES PRESENTS A CASCADE FILMS PRODUCTION OF A NADIA TASS/DAVID PARKER FiLM MALCOLM 
Starring COLIN FRIELS LINDY DAVIES CHRIS HAYWOOD and JOHN HARGREAVES as FRANK 
Orrector ot Photography DAVID PARKER Editor KEN SALLOWS Music SIMON JEFFES and THE PENGUIN CAFE ORCHESTRA 

Execute Producer BRYCE MENZIES Associate Producer TIMOTHY WHITE Screenplay DAVID PARKER 


Produced by NADIA TASS and DAVIO PARKER 
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YAMAHA 


Effects Without Expensive 


Digital Reverb 


The Yamaha REV7 produces a full range of accurate, easily controllable reverb simulations 
as well as many popular studio effects. Its versatility, ease of operation, and affordable 
price make it useful on stage as well as in the studio. 


® 3() preset programs including large and small hall, vocal 
plate, gated reverb, reverse gate and several stereo effects. 

® Presets may be edited. 

® 60 user-programmable presets available. 

Three-band semi-parametric EQ. 

Electronically balanced XLR input and output connectors. 

MIDI compatible. 

Hand-held remote. 


SPX90 Digital Multi-effect Processor 


If you want highly cost-effective, extremely versitile digital sound proceessing. you $ 64900 
* 


may not need anything more than the new SPX- 90. or want anything else. 


Harmonizer 

Stereo Digital Delay 

Delayed Gated Reverb 

MIDI compatible 

Sampler with overdub capability 

60 user programmabic prescts 

Digital Eq, Digital compression, Digital gating 
Memory trigger footswitch 

Chorusing, Flanging, Phasing 


1116 Boylston Street 
Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 536-0066 
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Now that summertime is over, it’s time to snap out of our collective 
lethargy — we've been lazy for too long, lounging about the house in 
our skivvies in front of the fan. But here in New England nothing lasts 
for long (except winter), and the arts scene that has been lying 
dormant (presumably in front of the fan) is revving up for a new 
season. This hefty guide is proof that, though the winter may bore 
you, Boston’s culture will not. The 1986 edition of the annual Boston 
Phoenix Fall Preview is.a complete, accurate, up-to-date listing of 
cultural events in the Boston area, the most comprehensive guide 
available to the arts in the city. . 

In the first section, you'll find listings of dance, movies, and classical 
music. The second section lists theater, galleries, museums, lectures, 
and clubs. Both sections also include articles and recommendations 
by Phoenix arts critics, noting the high points of the season. We’ve 
tried to make the information as accurate as possible, but 
organizations and performers have a way of changing their 
schedules, so call ahead of time. 

The 1986 Fall Preview was supervised and edited by Phoenix 
supplements editor Vicki Hengen. The listings work — all those 
hundreds of hours of phone calling, fact checking, and typing — was 
handled by our unflappable staff of five: Robin Dougherty, Brad 
Durham, Nicole Haberland, Penny Katz, and Robin Vaughan. And, 
finally, those pages and pages of copy were made presentable by 
Phoenix art director Cleo Leontis. ‘ 


4 DANCE 
by Lisa F. Hillyer 
The immediate future is bright for dance lovers; this season 
wili see many out-of-town performers gracing our halls, as 
well as stalwart local favorites. Coming attractions include the 
Dance Theatre of Harlem, the Béjart Ballet, and Alvin Ailey. 
Just to keep you on your toes. 


6 MOVIES 
by Charles Taylor 
Had enough of Rocky and Rambo and teenage turmoil? This 
fall ushers in many stage-to-screen adaptations, including 
Brighton Beach Memoirs, Crimes of the Heart, and Swimming 
to Cambodia, as well as a plethora of other new films, serious 
and not so serious. So tear yourself away from your VCR, and 
see a movie the way it was meant t6 be — larger than life. 


10 MUSIC 
by Lloyd Schwartz 
Boston's classical-music scene is rich with performers and 
performances that deserve to be heard. The choices are 
numerous and varied, and there’s certain to be something to 
suit your fancy. This season brings concerts by the Elliott 
Carter Fourth String Quartet, the Philip Glass Ensemble and 
Steve Reich, Leontyne Price, and others, as well as our own 
BSO — news that should be music to your ears. 


REELLIFE | 

by Steve Vineberg 

Unlike a play or a dance concert, performances on film are 
_permanent. Which means that you can still see old classics or 

unusual new features, but you'll have to look off the beaten 

track. The MFA, the French Library, and the Harvard Film 

Archive are just a few places that provide alternative 

cinematic experiences. 


FOLK IS IT! 

by Lauren Merlin Walker ’ 
Long the domain of amateur and yet-to-be-launched folk 
musicians, the Nameless Coffeehouse has for 20 years 
provided a welcoming atmosphere for performers and 
audiences alike. Some of its alums have hit the big time, but 
the Nameless retains its low-key, down-home demeanor. 


AUTEUR CHOSE 

by Tim Appelo 

When the weather turns frosty, our thoughts turn to such 
domestic pleasures as snuggling up to a good book. Here are 
five new novels by authors who are (or once were) residents 
of New England. 


ROOM FOR IMPROV 

by Michael Bloom 

The word improvisation tends to make us think of jazz, but that 
ain't necessarily so. Free-form musicianship is a challenge, to 
be sure, and its followers are generally not among the 
mainstream. There are places to hear improv music in Boston 
herewith, some suggestions for finding them. 


FALL ARTS LISTINGS ’86 

Listings in this section cover dance, movies, and classical 
music in the Boston area. Each category is arranged 
alphabetically according to the name of the theater or 
performing group. 

32 Dance 


32 Movies 
35 Music 


16 


32 
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The professional theatre 
in residence at Boston University 


Peter Altman, Producing Director 


Joe Turner’s Come and 
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August Wilson’s brilliant new play 
Boston Premiere 
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bservation registers a greater 
number of dance events this 
season than was available during 


the previous two. Particularly, more- 


companies of national and international 
repute and origin are appearing in 
Beantown. This is due partly to the 
expansion of the Dance Umbrella, under 
the directorship of Jeremy Alliger, and 
due, as well, to the increasing numbers of 
collaborators affiliated with local or- 
ganizations and: companies that present 
dance events. The Boston Ballet, North- 
eastern University, and the Brattle 
Theatré, for example, have joined forces 
with the Umbrella to co-host dance 
companies. The new (or now year-old) 


artistic director of the Boston Ballet, . 


Bruce Marks, has really opened the door 
tor modern choreographers to work with 
the ballet company, and the “‘ittle- 
theater” concept is alive and well in the 
dance world. More performances are 
being held at the experimental theater 
Mobius, in Fort Point, at the lovely 
Strand Theatre, in Dorchester, and at 
Northeastern’s Alumni Hall. Although 
the Boston Shakespeare Theater is per- 
haps the best place in town to perform 
and see dance, its fate is currently 
uncertain, and fewer performances are 
scheduled there. 

Due to the increasing number of out- 
of-town company presentations by the 
Dance Umbrella, you may also see fewer 
performances of local professional com- 
panies. The Umbrella, for example, is 
only sponsoring two local groups this 
year — the Laura Knott Company and 
the Dance Collective. But some of the 
slack may be taken up by the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center in East Cam- 
bridge, which has refurbished its space 
for better dance presentation. 

It’s not clear whether Boston dance 
audiences are growing. Even if their 
numbers remain fairly stable — let’s say 
an average viewer of dance events sees 
three or four performances a year — the 
reviewers may find it more difficult to 


figure out what to see. Typically, events — 


at the Wang Center have a high enter- 
tainment quotient, and the ticket prices, 
while fair, reflect the popularity of the 
individual companies. The Dance Um- 
brella, on the other hand, is defining 
itself as a producer of the nouveau 
figures in dance. Despite their dif- 
ferences, the Wang and Umbrella offer- 
ings can’t be separated along pro- 
fessional/amateur lines, because the 
caliber of the performances of both is 
very high. It is rather the aesthetic biases 
of the two organizations that differ and 
that must be taken into account when 
evaluating their series. 

Related to the question of aesthetic 
biases is accessibility. Because dance is 
an art perhaps most often described as 
ephemeral, audiences are often con- 
cerned about understanding and feeling 
comfortable with what they see. To talk 
about a dance concert’s being accessible 
to the public imagination is to talk about 
the amount of intellectual work the 
viewers must put into understanding a 
concert, in order to get what there is to 
get. So, you might ask, if films are rated 
for explicit sex and violence, why not rate 
dance companies for accessibility — 
explicitness itself? One answer is that the 
variables of a dance performance are too 
complex and mysterious to allow for 
such a reduction in terms. And then, 
audiences themselves are always surpris- 
ing. You never really know who the 
audience is. If you think of accessibility 
in Aristotelian terms, it might be called 
imitative, perhaps representational. 
But it gets sticky when you realize that 
what Aristotle thought dance imitated 
was humankind (specifically, men 
of good character) — and that’s not 
always easy to portray, or to perceive. 
Other ways to figure out what concerts 
you want to see are simple — where are 
they, when are they, how much do 
tickets cost, and have you seen the 
company before, or is this an exciting, 
unknown quantity? Thus, the dance 
events that follow are organized, for the 
most part, calendrically and, for the 
remaining part, anecdotally. 

The season has already been off to a 
spectacular start. September 26 brought 
Ramén de los Reyes’s Carmen to John 
Hancock Hall. This provocative and 
haunting work, most frequently 
presented as an opera, has recently 
received cinematic and choreographic 
attention as well. A highlight of this 
production is the live music de los 
Reyes’s company brings. The same 
weekend featured, at Mobius, a col- 
laborative work by an ensemble of 


- 


From Dance Umbrella’s “Outside/In” series: October 4 


DANCE 


The Dance Theater of Harlem, Alvin 
Ailey, and other moving experiences 


by Lisa F. Hillyer 


dancers/choreographers (Scott de 
Lahunta, Laura Friedman, Pamela New- 
ell, and Marian Cheng) whose aim, 
according to Cheng, is to function and 
perform together “like chamber musi- 
cians.” The first performance in the 
Wang Center series was the Moiseyev 
Dance Company, which closed on Sep- 
tember 21 and presented a memorable 
spectacle. 

The Dance Theater of Harlem, a 
company that brought an imaginative 
Creole version of Giselle here on their 
last tour of the area, opens on November 
21. The Béjart Ballet of the Twentieth 
Century, opening on January 23, arrives 
in time to spice up the bleak winter 
weather. The incredibly high leg ex- 
tensions of these slim, sinuous dancers 
are, in and of themselves, something to 
behold. Though the choreography may 
be controversial (especially to those of us 
who like such controversy), last year’s 
overall response to the Béjart company 
was overwhelmingly high. In particular, 
the repertory gets a high rating for 
sexiness. Alvin Ailey has been every- 
thing but officially adopted by Boston as 
its own son. April 21 marks the opening 
of the company’s annual engagement 
here. There is something for everyone in 
the vast Ailey repertory; last year, for 
example, the company conveniently 
structured some of the performances in 
clear-cut ways (they presented an all- 
black and an all-Ailey program). 

The Dance Umbrella is currently label- 
ing its events as series. The first is called 
the “Outside/In” series — artists who 
spent the summer in residence in locales 
outside Boston are coming in to perform. 
On October 4, works of Ralph Lemon, 
Victoria Marks, and the team of Fred 


Holland and Ishmael Houston-Jones (of 
Jacob’s Pillow) will be performed. On 
October 18, the Dance Umbrella will also 
produce a one-night performance featur- 
ing Trisha Brown and Company, who 
were in residence for a month this 
summer at Jacob’s Pillow. Brown, who is 
considered a post-modern  choreo- 
grapher, is nonetheless finding favor 
among all kinds of viewers. This summer 
she presented some work of a multi- 
media nature — films projected onto 
polyhedral screens — and other work of 
intellectual interest. Brown likes to dance 
and talk at the same time; while dancing, 
she can even carry on two intersecting 
streams of conversation. (This is some- 
thing like simultaneously patting your 
head, rubbing your stomach, and singing 
“On Top of Old Smokey.”) A former 
dancer with Trisha Brown, Lisa Kraus 
does a performance installation at the 
tavern in Tufts University’s Mayer Cam- 
pus Center from 12:30 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
on April 1. Also at Tufts is a lecture- 
demonstration called “Men: Their Stories 
and Their Dancing.” This is a topic that 
generated a lot of interest last year with 
the Moving Men performance at the 
Cambridge Joy of Movement. This lec- 
ture-demonstration features Marcus 
Schulkind (a former co-artistic director of 
the now dissolved Boston Dance Project), 
Michael Shannon (a local dancer and 
pediatrician), and Douglas Elkins (a 
breakdancer who has also studied con- 
cert dance and has fun integrating and 
differentiating between the two forms). 
Another university dance site is MIT, 
where Beth Soll will present, on October 
16 and 17, two world premieres — 
Persona and Place of Ambush. Both were 
created last year when she lived in Paris 


and both have original musical scores. In 
collaboration with the Dance Umbrella, 
Northeastern will present Belgian Anne 
Teresa de Keersmaeker, on her first 
American tour, November 7 and 8. 
Another collaboration, in April, will host 
the avant-garde Japanese Butoh dance 
company Dai Rakuda Kan (Great Camel 
Battleship). Seen in 1982 at the American 


Dance Festival in North Carolina, this 


company was harsher and more shock- 
ing than the Sankai Juku company that 
presented their meditative work here last 
year at the Opera House. Finally, the 
Dance Umbrella/NuArts series cul- 
minates in May with Nina Weiner, a 
lanky New York choreographer. A 
particularly stunning element of her 
work is her extraordinary use of all parts 
of the body. The back and sides of the 
dancers’ feet become new geography in 
the landscape of the body. 

In collaboration with The Brattle 
Theatre, the Dance Umbrella brings a 
Bebe Miller premiere on November 14 
and 15 — the “Discovery Festival” is a 
series co-sponsored by the Dance Um- 
brella and the Boston Ballet. The Boston 
Ballet itself presents three new works by 
choreographers Kenneth Rinker, Susan 
Marshall, and Jim Self, whose companies 
will be performing at the Boston 
Shakespeare Theater for three con- 
secutive weekends in March. Laura Knott 
(October 24 and 25) and the Dance 
Collective (December 5 and 6) are the 
two local companies under the Umbrella, 
at the Joy of Movement Center and 
“BoShakes,” respectively. The five new 
works by the collective are collaborations 
with composers David Moss, Malcolm 
Goldstein, Christian Marclay, Tom 
Guralnick, and Fast Forward. The spring 
Dance Collective concert will be held at 
the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center 
during the first week in March. 

In the tradition that Bruce Marks is at 
once defining and developing, the Bos- 
ton Ballet’s upcoming season keeps the 
company on firm classical ground while 
promoting dialogue between contem- 
porary non-ballet choreographers. and 
ballet dancers, while also admitting other 
elements of popular culture — such as 
music by the Cars, whose medley of 
songs formed the basis for Shake It Up, a 
Bruce Marks/Bruce Wells dance that 
came to life in the open-air theater at 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace this past sum- 
mer. The Royal Danish Ballet’s version of 
Coppelia opens the season November 5 
through 9, followed by The Nutcracker, 
an indispensible money-maker and 
seasonal favorite that runs from Decem- 
ber 4 through January 4. The February 4 
through 8 program includes Rodeo, 
which was performed convincingly at 
Faneuil Hall with principal Laura Young 
as the Cowgirl, Leitmotiv by Choo San 
Goh, and Mort Subite by hotshot Mark 
Morris, a complicated work of rhythmic 
complexity, which was choreographed 
and presented for the first time last year. 
March 4 through 8 features Marshall, 
Rinker, and Self works, and on April 1 
through 5 are programs featuring works 
by George Balanchine and Anthony 
Tudor. the Tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen,” with choreography by both 
Bruce Marks and Bruce Wells winds up 
the season. The Boston Ballet will also 
perform, however, at Memorial 
Auditorium in Worcester, with the 
Worcester Orchestra as part of the 127th 
Worcester Music Festival. Coppelia will 
be performed there on September 26 
and 27, The Nutcracker on November 28 
and 29. Also at Memorial Auditorium, 
Rudolf Nureyev and Friends from the 
Paris Opera Ballet perform excerpts from 
longer ballets on October 31. 

More informally, if you work near the 
Federal Reserve Bank, you might want to 
attend some free arts offerings held 
occasionally during lunch hours on 
Thursdays. The Concert Dance Com- 
pany of Boston performs for free on De- 
cember 4 at 12:30 p.m. Their two-concert 
weekends will be at Boston University 
December 12 through 14 and at the 
Strand Theatre on April 11 and 12. The 
works from their repertoire may include ~ 
Mark Dendy’s signature piece, Beat, 
which will be previewed at BU on 
November 16 at 4 p.m. 

The Cambridge Multicultural Arts 
Center will be in full swing this season 
and is a terrific place to be when you'd » 
like to use your intermission time for | 
something other than eating — they have & 
several small galleries that are open for 
free viewing. Dancevisions performs » 


there October 3 and 4; Kraus and ... & 


performs November 14 and 15; Synapse . 
Continued on page 11 § 
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Diane D’Aquila, Bonnie Zimering and Paul Rudd in Alcestis. 


Sweettable at the Richelieu 


World Premiere 

by Ronald Ribman 

Directed by Andrei Serban 
Joins the repertory February 6 


The Day Room 
by Don DeLillo 
Joins the repertory February 18 


Flexible Subscription Plans Available (617) 547-8300 


erican Theatre 


1986-87 


SEASON 


Tonight We Improvise 

by Luigi Pirandello 

Adapted and directed by 
Robert Brustein 

Video and film sequences 
directed by Frederick Wiseman 
Joins the repertory November 28 


End of the World 
(With Symposium to Follow) 


by Arthur Kopit 
Directed by Richard Foreman 
Joins the repertory December 12 


“‘,..the most important 


repertory theatre in 
the United States.’’ 


—la Nuova Venezia 


Janet Brown, Lynn Torgeve and Sanford Sylvan in “ 
The Juniper Tree. 


Tke Master and Margarita 


American Premiere 


by Mikhail Bulgakov “"Wondertul and 
Adapted and directed by extraordinarily 
Yuri Lyubimov interesting. . . the 
Joins the repertory May 15 most audacious season 
of any theatre in the 
country.”’ 
—Newsweek 


Archangels Don’t Play Pinball 


American Premiere 

by Dario Fo. 

Directed by Dario Fo and 
Franca Rame 

Joins the repertory June 5 


John Bottoms and Diane D’Aquila in The Changeling. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
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Hollywood has released film adapta- 

tions of several recent plays (‘Night 
Mother, Extremities), a trend that seems 
to be continuing — in the next few 
months several major plays will be 
coming to the big screen. One of 
America’s great stage actresses, Blythe 
Danner, stars in the film version of Neil 
Simon’s autobiographical play Brighton 
Beach Memoirs, to be released in 
December. The film is directed by the 
play’s Broadway director, Gene Saks, 
and it costars Bob Dishy and Judith Ivey. 
Also due out is the hit off-Broadway 
musical Little Shop of Horrors, which 
was based on Roger Corman’s 1960 
cheapie classic. Steve Martin and Rick 
Moranis star in this tale of a man-eating 
plant; Frank Oz directed. One of the most 
eagerly awaited stage-to-screen adapta- 
tions is Beth Henley’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Crimes of the Heart (Decem- 
ber), with a powerhouse cast that in- 
cludes Jessica Lange, Diane Keaton, and 
Sissy Spacek, starring as three Southern 
sisters who gather for a reunion. This is 


L: the past month and a half, 


directed by Bruce Beresford (Tender 


Mercies). 

Henley is a busy lady this fall, writing 
or cowriting no fewer than three other 
films. In Nobody’s Fool (October), 
Rosanna Arquette plays a spirited young 
woman who falls for a young man 


The Color of Money, directed 


by Martin Scorsese: due in October 


MOVIES 


Crimes of the Heart, 
- Brighton Beach Memoirs, and 
other plays on film 


by Charles Taylor 


passing through her small town with a 
theatrical company. Eric Roberts is the 
object of her affections, and the movie, 
directed by Evelyn Purcell, costars 
Louise Fletcher. Square Dance (Decem- 
ber) portrays the coming of age of a 13- 
year-old girl. Directed by Daniel Petrie, 
the movie stars Jason Robards, Jane 
Alexander, and Rob Lowe. Henley also 
cowrote the already talked about True 


Stories (October), which marks the 
directorial debut of head Head David 
Byrne. Byrne and Henley based the 
screenplay on bizarre news items culled 
from supermarket tabloids. Byrne,’ who 
directed and cowrote the film (in ad- 
dition to composing the score), plays the 
narrator who ties together the stories, 
which center on a small Texas town 
celebrating its 150th anniversary. 


Swoosie Kurtz and Spalding Gray star. 

Speaking of Spalding Gray, there's 
talk that his performance monologue, 
Swimming to Cambodia, will be filmed 
by Byrne’s pal Jonathan Demme, who 
directed Stop Making Sense. Demme's 
latest film is the romantic thriller Some- 
thing Wild. Melanie Griffith (late of 
Body Double), sporting a Louise Brooks 
haircut, plays Lulu, an alluring young 
woman who unleashes the wildness in a 
conservative young man, played by Jeff 
Daniels. 

Martin Scorsese weighs in this fall with 
The Color of Money (October), a sequel 
to the 1961 classic The Hustler. Paul 
Newman reprises the role of poolshooter 
Fast Eddie Felson; but this time, instead 
of being the young turk, he plays mentor 
to an up-and-coming sharpshooter, play- 
ed by Tom Cruise. Roland Joffé, whose 
first film was the acclaimed The Killing 
Fields, won the Grand Prize at the 
Cannes Film Festival this past spring 
with his second film, the 18th-century 
adventure epic, The Mission (October), 
in which a former slave trader (Robert De 
Niro) and a priest (Jeremy Irons) battle a 
colonial government to! save an Indian 
tribe. The screenwriter is Robert Bolt (A 
Man for All Seasons, The Bounty). 

Director Peter Weir and Harrison Ford 
follow the success of Witness with The 
Continued on page 8 
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CAMBRIDGE 


FLOATING. AT AQUA RETREAT. 


You never had it so relaxed. 


Out? 


Check Auditions 
RAQUET & NAUTILUS MN Hin 
The Phoenix 
CLUB You're eating better, you’re getting more ex- 
$50 $50 ercise. That’s good. But what are you doing to 
OFF OFF manage the stress in your life? 


Boston’s finest racquetball, 
aerobic & Nautilus facility 
Save $50 off any 
regular annual membership 


CLUB FEATURES 


* 12 Racquetball * Co-ed Whirlpool 
Handball Steam ina 
¢ Fully supervised ¢ Saunas 
Nautilus program ¢ Full Restaurant & 
Aerobic/Exercise Lounge 
Classes * Easily accessible 
¢ Weight Rooms + Free parking 
Receive free aerobic class or Nautilus 
215 First Street workout with tour of facili 
Cambridge, MA ¢ 491-8989 Offer expires 12/31 


Come to Aqua Retreat. Floating is good for 
you. Somehow, all the job hassles, long lines at 
the supermarket, and even Boston drivers 
don’t seem so bad after you float. That’s good 
too. 

So, relax. Come visit our flotation center or 
call for more infcrmation. Special discounted 
_ plans & corporate memberships avail- 
able. 


AQUA RETREAT CENTER 
214 Market Street 
Brighton, MA 02135 
(617) 787-3511 


$5 OFF ONE HOUR FLOAT 
WITH THIS AD. 
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STEAL SOME THUNDER IN THE LEE® STORM RIDER®. 
A new Rider that captures the spirit of today. The Lee Storm Rider with a slightly 
tapered leg and the famous Lee fit. Stonewashed to a weathered light blue for an 
easy feeling and a dinstinctive look. Catch the storm and be prepared! 

100% cotton denim — stonewashed indigo or stonewashed superbleach indigo Mens Regular Fit sizes 


ee® Storm Rider® and other Lee® men’s clothing available at: 


BAYVIEW MEN’S SHOP 
469 West Broadway 
South Boston, MA 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5:30 
269-7373 


3 JB APPAREL 
2285 Washington Street 


Roxbury, MA 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-6 
445-6044 


MICKEY LOUIS SHOE & APPAREL 
39 Temple Place 265 Huntington Avenue 779 Dudley Street oe sii 
Boston MA Boston, MA Dorchester, MA ees 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 (across from Northeastern) (Upham’s Corner) 
Sat. 9:30-6, Sun. 12-5 Mon.-Sat. 10-7 Mon.-Sat. 9-6 | 23 
542-8291 542-8291 436-5050 ee 
MANHATTAN CLOTHING & SHOES 
JONES DEPARTMENT STORE 563 Massachusetts Avenue 
673 East Broadway Central Square, Cambridge 
South Boston, MA Mon.-Wed. 9-6 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 Thurs., Fri. 9-8 : 
268-0358 876-9080 
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As You Enter Feast Your Eyes 
on the Famous Hot Antipasto 
and the Fresh Hand-Made Pasta 
Being Prepared 


Voted one of Boston’s most t 
— Boston 


Monday evenings at 11 p.m. 
This week features the music of 
HOWARD JONES 
THE PET SHOP BOYS 
THE PRETENDERS 


THE STRANGLERS 


BOSTON'S NEW MUSIC SOURCE. 


The best way to 
meet someone is 


C) The Boston Phoenix Personals 
The Boston Phoenix 
Personals on KISS 108 


Tune into Sunny Joe 
White weekdays from 10 
a.m. to 12 p.m. to hear 
his choice of the week’s 
most interesting Phoenix 
Jersonals ads. Still 
ooking? There’s much 
more ... this week and 
every week in The 
Boston Phoenix 
Personals Classifieds 


and on KISS 108. 


108 FM 
A better way to meet someone. 


Movies 


Continued from page 6 
Mosquito Coast (December), 
about a man who relocates his 
family to an isolated island para- 
dise and ends: up fighting for 
their survival. Paul Schrader 
(Mishima) adapted the novel 
by Paul Theroux. Helen Mirren 
and Andre Gregory costar. 

Two of the more eagerly 
awaited dramas this fal! deal with 
true stories of self-destructive 
musicians. In Sid and Nancy 
(October), director Alex. Cox 
(Repo Man) fashions a drama of 
punk amour fou out of the story 
of doomed Sex Pistols bassist Sid 
Vicious and his American lady 
love Nancy Spungen. The setting 
for ‘Round Midnight (October) is 
the jazz scene of Paris in the late 
‘50s. The movie is based on the 
last years of the legendary bop 
pianist Bud Powell, with a few 
incidents taken from the life of 
saxophonist Lester Young. Jazz 
great Dexter Gordon plays Dale 
Turner, an American sax man 
who flees to Paris in the hopes of 
finding ears more appreciative of 
his music. Among the many jazz 
musicians in the cast are Herbie 
Hancock, Ron Carter, John 
McLaughlin, and Wayne Shorter. 
The director is Bertrand 
Tavernier (A Sunday in the 
Country). 

Coming of age is a favorite 
theme this fall. Oliver Stone, who 
wrote and directed Salvador, is 


back with Platoon, based on his | 


own experiences as a raw recruit 
in Vietnam Charlie Sheen, Kevin 
Dillon, and Willem Dafoe star. 
Another dark view of growing up 
is portrayed in River's Edge, 
based on atrue story and directed 
by Tim Hunter (Tex). Like the 
current Stand by Me, it’s the story 
of four teens who stumble upon 
the body of one of their compan- 
ions, who has been raped and 
murdered. The twist here is that 
one of the four has done the 
‘killing, and they all conspire to 
‘cover it up. Dennis Hopper co- 
stars as a one-legged bicyclist 
whose only companion is an 
inflatable sex doll. On the lighter 
side is Sandy Wilson’s My 
American Cousin (October), a 
Canadian film that recently 
swept that country’s equivalent 
of the Oscars. It’s the comic story 
of a young girl growing up in 
remote Western Canada and her 
Californian cousin who brings 
excitement into her life. 
Different views of aging are 
presented in two comedies this 
fall. In Peggy Sue Got Married 
(October), Kathleen Turner is 
crowned prom queen at her 25th 
high-school reunion and sudden- 
ly finds herself transported back 
to 1960, her senior year in high 
school. Nicolas Cage plays her 
husband-to-be; the director is 
Francis Coppola. Blake 
Edwards's That’s Life (October) 
has been described as “a pro- 


‘fessional home movie.” Con- 


sidering that it was shot in 
Edwards’s home, improvised by 
the cast, and features not only the 
director's offspring but the chil- 
dren of stars Julie Andrews and 
Jack Lemmon as well, the de- 
scription seems to fit. Lemmon’s 
family gathers to celebrate his 
60th birthday while Andrews 
wrestles with what may be a fatal 
disease. Old Julie certainly has 
the disease market cornered this 
fall: in Duet for One (October), 
she plays a concert pianist 
stricken with multiple sclerosis. 
Max von Sydow is the psy- 
chiatrist who helps her, and 
Andrei Konchalovsky (Runaway 
Train) directs. If women suffering 
nobly is what you're into, you'll 
want to see Cactus, starring 
Isabelle Huppert as a woman 
going blind who is helped by a 
man already blind. The director is 
Australian Paul Cox (Man of 
Flowers). 

Several fall releases deal with 
social issues. Sweet Couniry 
(November) concerns the plight 


of a liberal Chilean family soon 
after Allende is overthrown, 
Michael Cacoyannis (Zorba the 
Greek, Iphigenia) directs, and 
Jane Alexander, Jean Pierre Au- 
mont, and Irene Papas star. The 
film adaptation of Richard 
Wright's classic novel Native Son 
features an all-star cast — Oprah 
Winfrey, Matt Dillon, Elizabeth 
McGovern, Geraldine Page, and 
Carroll Baker — who agreed to 
work for scale. Jerrold Freedman 
directs this story of a young 
black man who accidentally kills 
a white woman (December). 

Among the performers starring 
in comedies this fall is Whoopi 
Goldberg, who plays a woman 
trying to rescue a British spy from 
an Eastern European country, in 
Jumpin’ Jack Flash (October). 
The film marks the directorial 
debut of Penny Marshall. Sondra 
Locke has turned to directing as 
well as acting; her Ratboy is the 
story of an ambitious journalist 
(Locke) whose schemes to get 
rich are shaken up by her en- 
counter with an unusual boy. 
Steve Martin, Chevy Chase, and 
Martin Short are three silent- 
screen actors in Mexico in The 
Three Amigos (December), 
directed by John Landis from a 
screenplay by Martin, Lorne 
Michaels, and Randy Newman. 
In The Golden Child (Decem- 
ber), directed by Michael Ritchie, 
Eddie Murphy plays a private 
detective trying to rescue a boy, 
destined to be an Indian prince, 
who’s been kidnapped by ter- 
rorists. And in Soul Man (Octo- 
ber), C. Thomas Howell is an 
aspiring college student who dis- 
guises himself as a black to take 
advantage of a minority scholar- 
ship. The movie costars Rae 
Dawn Chong and James Earl 
Jones. Steve Miner directs. 

Two films this fall deal with 
tough veterans whose job is 
whipping young men into shape. 
In Hoosiers, set in the early ‘50s, 
Gene Hackman plays a down- 
on-his-luck football coach who 
takes a no-win team to the state 
championships. Barbara 
Hershey, Sheb Wooley, and Den- 
nis Hopper costar; the director is 
David Anspaugh. In Heartbreak 
Ridge Mayor Clint Eastwood 
plays a decorated but boozing 
combat veteran faced with train- 
ing a group of young soldiers to 
be a lean, mean fighting machine. 
Eastwood directed. 

It takes a brave man to make a 
sequel to a remake that was 
almost universally hissed, but 
that’s just what Dino DeLauren- 
tiis has done with King Kong 
Lives! (December), in which 
Kong is discovered in the jungle 
and shipped back to the US. 


(Why, I don’t know.) John 


Guillermin, who also directed the 
1977 remake, is at the helm, and 
Linda Hamilton (The 
Terminator) and Brian Kerwin 
star. De Laurentiis is hoping that 
this time “when my monkey die, 
everybody cry.” Other adventure 
sequels include Star Trek IV: 
The Voyage Home (December), 
which, once again, is directed by 
Leonard Nimoy, picking up 
where the last film left off on the 
search for Spock. And for the two 
or three of you who are waiting 
for a follow-up to last year’s King 
Solomon’s Mines, there's Allan 
Quartermain and the Lost City 
of Gold, in which Richard 
Chamberlain and Sharon Stone 
are teamed once again. Gary 
Nelson directs. 

Horror is represented by two 
releases this fall. In Trick or 
Treat (October — when else?) a 
rock star comes back from the 
dead to visit a teenager who's 
obsessed with him. The movie 
features cameo appearances by 
Gene Simmons, of Kiss, and Ozzy 
Osbourne, and it marks the direc- 
torial debut of actor Charles 
Martin Smith (American 
Grafitti's Terry the Toad). Splat- 
ter auteur Wes Craven (A Night- 
mare on Elm Street) is back with 
The Deadly Friend, the story of 
a boy’s obsession with a strange 
young girl. All you Craven 
mavens can watch for that in 


October. Mystery is afoot as well, 
in three new films. In The 
Morning After, Jane Fonda plays 
an alcoholic actress who wakes 
up next to a dead man and is 
accused of the murder. Jeff 
Bridges and Raul Julia costar; 
Sidney Lumet directs. In No 
Mercy Richard Gere is a city cop 
who travels to the Louisiana 
Bayou to catch a killer. Kim 
Basinger costars; Richard Pearce 
(Country) directs. And in The 
Bedroom Window, a woman 
witnesses a murder from her 
lover's bedroom window. Hop- 
ing to avoid a scandal, he reports 
it to the police and is accused of 
the killing. Starring Steve Gut- 
tenberg, Isabelle Huppert, and 
Elizabeth McGovern. Directed by 
Curtis H. Anson. 

Among the foreign entries this 
fall are two from France’s best 
directors. Bertrand Blier (Get out 
Your Handkerchiefs, Beau Pére) 
presents another comedy of sex- 
ual confusion, Ménage, in which 
Gerard Depardieu plays a drag- 
queen thief who seduces a timid 
Parisian bourgeois (Michel Blanc) 


“away from his sexy wife (Miou- 


Miou). Jean-Jacques Beineix, who 
rode the wave of his first film, 
Diva, only to sink with his sec- 
ond, The Moon in the Gutter, is 
reportedly back on track with 
Betty Blue, which deals with the 
obsessive relationship between a 
down-and-out writer and a 
vivacious young woman, played 
by the stunning newcomer 
Beatrice Dalle. In 1966 millions 
of moviegoers got all dewy-eyed 
over Claude Lelouch’s A Man 
and a Woman, a love story 
about a race-car driver (Jean- 
Louis Trintignant) and a script 
girl (Anouk Aimée). Director and 
stars have been reunited for A 
Man and a Woman: 20 Years 
Later in which Aimée, now a 
movie producer, seeks out her old 
flame (for information for a film 
about their relationship) and the 
romance is rekindled. Dancing 
in the Dark is a Canadian film 
about a repressed housewife 
(Martha Henrys) obsessed with 
her domestic chores. It has been 
compared with Chantal 
Akerman’s Jeanne Dielman and 
was directed by Leon Marr. Also 
from Canada is 90 Days, the saga 
of a Montreal man and _ his 
Korean mail-order bride-to-be. 
Directed by Giles Walker. Ac- 
claimed Russian director Andrei 
Tarkovsky (Andrei Roublev, 
Nostalghia) gives The 


Sacrifice, a drama about an actor 


who retires to his country home 
and an incident that occurs at his 
birthday party, requiring him to 
make a sacrifice. As is the norm 
with Tarkovsky, the film is re- 
ported to have densely layered 
imagery; cinematography is by 
the great Sven Nykvist. And 
Franco Zeffirelli, whose last film 
was La Traviata, has filmed 
another opera, Verdi's Otello, 
starring Placido Domingo. 
Finally, a few films for the 
family. Cannon Films’ plan to 
release a series of big-screen fairy 
tales commences in November 
with Rumpelstiltskin, featuring 
Hollywood veteran Billy Barty as 
the mischievous midget and Amy 
Irving as the damsel in distress. 
Steven Spielberg is the executive 
producer of An American Tail, 
the animated adventure of a 
family of immigrant mice who go 
by the name of Mousekewitz 
(would I make this up?), separ- 
ated from their youngest member 
on the way to America in the 
early part of the century. Don 
Bluth directed the film, which 
will be out around Thanksgiving. 
Disney is re-releasing their Song 
of the South — an animated 
version of the tales of Uncle 
Remus, due sometime in late fall. 
And, in what could be the best 
Christmas present of all, the 
masterful visual stylist Carroll 
Ballard, whose previous features. 
were The Black Stallion and 
Never Cry Wolf, directs the 
Pacific Northwest Ballet in 
Tchaikovsky's The Nutcracker, 
designed by the great illustrator 
Maurice Sendak. O 
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SECTION FOUR, FALL PREVIEW, PART 1, OCTOBER 7, 1986 


his vear | thought I'd be 
parsimonious in my rec- 
ommendations. Why rave 
over hundreds of performances 
by our splendid visitors and 
probably even more splendid 
resident musicians when the 
nonprofessional concertgoer 
couldn't possibly attend more 
than a fraction of them? So my 
choices will be limited to only the 
top 10 or 12 events that I’m most 
looking forward to, the 14 or 16 
— 18 or 20 — | wouldn't want to 
have mfssed by the time it’s time 
to write next year’s recommen- 
dations. 

1) The Elliott Carter Fourth 
String Quartet (November 2, 
League of Composers, Inter- 
national Society of Contem- 
porary Music Series at North- 
-eastern). Our greatest living com- 
poser’s latest work, in his greatest 
format, played by.the Composers 
Quartet, one of Carter’s most 
loyal interpreters and one of the 
best chamber ensembles, what- 
ever musical period it chooses. A 
second concert in this series 
(February 15), devoted to this 
year's distinguished Pulitzer 
Prize winner, George Perle, and 
performed by Boston’s admirable 
Musica Viva, also looks too good 
to miss. Among this year’s ex- 
traordinary number of promising 
new music events are also the 
Cantata Singers’ specially com- 
missioned John Harbison world 
premiere Flight into Egypt (No- 
vember 21), offered on the same 
program with a Heinrich Schiitz 
setting of the same text and 
Bach’s great Wachet auf! an 
evening at MIT (November 23) 
with liarbison himself and 
violinist Rose Mary Harbison 
(their joint recital last fall was one 
of the joys of the entire season); 
the group Tashi, featuring 
clarinettist Richard Stoltzman, 
performing a new work by Lucas 
Foss, with the composer at the 
piano (Charles River Concerts, 
February 19); the impressive New 
York group Speculum Musicae 
(February 8) and the exciting 
Kronos Quartet (March 14), both 
in Harvard’s Fromm Foundation 
series; and, in the Wang Series, 
the ultimate Boston conferral of 
celebrity status upon the Philip 
Glass Ensemble (November 15) 
and Steve Reich (April 24) — a 
new Battle of the (Minimalist) 
Bands? 

2) In opera, as of press time, 
only four significant events loom: 
the dates for the Peter Sellars- 
Craig Smith production of Han- 
del’s Giulio Cesare, which have 
finally been announced by the 
Opera Company of Boston as 
part of its subscription series 


(February 13, 15, 19, and 22). Most. 


of the astonishing cast of the 1984 
Purchase, New York, per- 
formances (Jeffrey Gall as Julius 
Caesar, Susan Larson as 
Cleopatra, Lorraine Hunt as the 
tormented Sextus, James Mad- 
dalena as Achillas) will be back to 
make this five-hour extravaganza 
seem to pass like a fireworks 
display. The rest of Sarah 
Caldwell’s season, despite an- 
nouncements last spring, is, alas, 
still up in the air, and there aren’t 
any other full-scale opera 
productions I wouldn't feel guil- 
ty about recommending. 

3) In concert opera, however, 
there is an extraordinarily excit- 
ing prospect: at Emmanuel 
Church (which gave America its 
first Handel Orlando and Atalan- 
ta), (raig Smith will conduct four 
operas on classical themes (dates 
to be announced): Monteverdi's 
Orfeo; Handel's Admeto; 
Mozart's too-seldom performed 
early masterpiece, Ideomeneo; 
and Richard Strauss’s Ariadne 
auf Naxos. Porgy and Bess, with 
Donnie Ray Alberts and Cynthia 
Haymon, strikes me as the most 
promising of the Boston Concert 
Opera’s ventures (November 16). 
I don’t really trust Berg’s 
Wozzeck in the hands of Seiji 
Ozawa, but he’s got a good cast in 
Benjamin Luxon and Hildegard 
Behrens (April 17, 18, and 21). 
Might be worth a shot. 

4) The vocal recitals I’m most 
looking forward to are Joan 


Herbert von Karajan conducts the Berlin Philharmonic: October 15 


MUSIC 


Visiting stars 


and local heroes 


Sutherland’s evening of mad 
scenes from | puritani, Hamlet, 
and Lucia plus Norma’s “Casta 
diva” (orchestra conducted by 
Richard Bonynge; at the Wang 
Center, January 15) and Bethany 
Beardsley’s postfarewell benefit 
appearance with pianist Lois 
Shapiro at the Longy School 
(October 9). Of course, there’s 
also Dame Kiri (January 25) and 
Queen Leontyne (February 15) in 
the Wang Series and the Met's 
Catherine Malfitano at the Gard- 
ner Museum (March 24) for those 
who wouldn’t want to miss them. 

5) There are two concerts by 
local orchestra groups that I’m 
especially eager to hear. Boston 
Mahlerites have been waiting for 
a Ben Zander Das Lied von der 
Erde ever since he embarked on 
his thrilling Mahler cycle years 
ago. His soloists with the Boston 
Philharmonic are tenor David 
Rendall (last heard here as the 
superb Ferrando in the 1985 Met 
tour’s wonderful Cosi fan tutte) 
and the most deeply moving of 
all Zander’s vocal collaborators, 
mezzo-soprano Jane Struss (Jor- 
dan Hall, November 15; Sanders 
Theatre, November 16). Another 
extraordinarily stimulating resi- 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


dent musician, but one who has 
not been very visible since he 
moved here and started to shake 
things up behind the scenes, is 
Rafael Druian — probably best 
known as_ concertmaster to 
George Szell and Pierre Boulez. 
Druian will conduct and play an 
appealing program of Vivaldi, 
Haydn, Barber, and Schubert 
with the Pro Arte Chamber Or- 
chestra (March 1); I'd make every 
effort to be there. 

The BSO isn’t exactly — or ex- 
clusively — a “local” orchestra. It 
belongs to the world. Un- 
fortunately, it also belongs to 
one of the most frustrating con- 
ductors of our time, so if you want 
to hear such distinguished guest 
artists as pianists Mitsuko Uchida 
and Krystian Zimerman, you 
have to risk Seiji Ozawa’s inade- 
quate musicianship (at least one 
can hear Zimerman in solo re- 
cital, October 17). This summer, 
however, people whose judg- 
ment I take seriously considered 
the Tanglewood performance of 
Britten’s War Requiem a moving 
experience, perhaps Ozawa’s first 
success in many seasons. The 
War Requiem will come to Sym- 


new trio of soloists including the 
hot new Czech soprano Gabriela 
Benatkova, tenor David Rendall, 
and baritone Hakan Hagegard. 
Fortunately, throughout the BSO 
season there will also be guest 
conductors like Michael Tilson 
Thomas, Dennis Russell Davies, 
and Simon Rattle, though the 
best loved is certainly Klaus 
Tennstedt (January 7 through 13), 
who has been absent from Boston 
for too long. The greatest Tenn- 
stedt performance I ever heard 
was his Beethoven Seventh (at 
Tanglewood), and that will be the 
cornerstone of his return con- 
certs. 

6) The hottest ticket in town for 
a visiting orchestra will surely be 
the Berlin Philharmonic, under 
Herbert von Karajan in his first 
Boston appearance in 12 years 
(October 15). But the visiting 
orchestra I most want to hear is 
the Cleveland with Christoph 
von Dohnanyi (February 9), in a 
program of Zemlinsky and 
Mahler (the profound and prob- 
lematical Sixth). His only 
previous appearance here, doing 
the New World Symphony, was a 
revelation; it could happen again. 


phony Hall in October with’ a 


Bélohlavek conducting another 
Dvorak work, the less frequently 
performed The Spectre’s Bride, 
with the Prague Symphony in 
Worcester last year, will be happy 
to hear that he'll be back in 
Worcester (Mechanics Hall, Janu- 
ary 20) with the Czech 
Philharmonic in a rare complete 
performance of Smetana’s Ma 
vlast (which includes “The 
Moldau” and “From Bohemia’s 
Woods and Fields’). The other 
Worcester Music Festival per- 
formance of particular interest is 
Okku Kamu and the Helsinki 
Philharmonic (October 22) in an 
evening of Tchaikovsky, 
Mussorgsky, and — guess who? 
— Sibelius. 

7) No question about the 
choral-society program at the top 
of my list: Donald Teeters and the 
Boston Cecilia’s latest Handel 
oratorio. This year it’s the many- 
splendored Solomon cast: Jeffrey 
Gall in the title role and Nancy 
Armstrong and Susan Larson as 
the dueling sopranos (February 
28). But I’d be negligent not to 
mention David Hoose and the 
Cantata Singers’ Boston premiere 
of Stravinsky's neglected Threni 
(February 20) and their wonder- 
fully cast St. Matthew Passion, 
with Frank Kelley, Sanford Syl- 
van, Janet Brown, Hazel 
O'Donnell, Gloria Raymond, 
Jane Struss, and James Mad- 
dalena (April 15 and 17). Hoose is 
also conducting the Handel & 
Haydn Society's 133rd annual 
Messiah (December 3 and 5). 

I’m taking a wait-and-see at- 
titude toward the H&H’s new 
music director and resident inter- 
national early-music star, 
Christopher Hogwood. The live 
concerts of his I've heard have 
been so disappointing, with so 
little of the sparkle of his bestsell- 
ing recordings, that I can’t in all 
candor make any recommend- 
ations, though the programs 
themselves — especially the Per- 
golesi (Stabat Mater)/Stravinsky 
(Pulcinella) evening (November 
5 and 7) — sound appealing. I'd 
stick to surer things, like the John 
Oliver Chorale’s serious season 
and anything with Donald 
Palumbo’s Chorus pro Musica. 

8) Considering the rumored 
departure of the Lydian String 
Quartet’s first violinist next year, 
I'd suggest attending every 
possible performance this year by 
this remarkable ensemble — 
whether the two performances 
for the estimable Charles River 
Concerts (November 15 and 
April 25) or any of the free 
concerts at Brandeis, where the 
group is in residence (November 
3, December 3, December 6, etc). 
With former BSO violinist Joel 
Smirnoff now playing second 
fiddle in the Juilliard Quartet, 
that group has taken on new 
interest (its second Wang concert, 
Bach's Art of the Fugue, January 
18, sounds particularly intrigu- 
ing). This is a good year for string 
quartets. MIT’s guest-artist series 
offers two groups of international 
stature in free concerts: the 
Prague (February 1) and the 
Talich (February 13), also from 
Prague, in a particularly im- 
pressive program of Mozart, De- 
bussy, and Beethoven. 

If you know that Yo-Yo Ma is a 
cellist, you also know that he 
excels in chamber music. His 
Symphony Hall concert with 
Emanuel Ax (April 9) is probably 
almost sold out by now, and with 
good reason. | haven't liked the 
Mozart lately by one of my other 
favorite local groups, the Boston 
Chamber Music Society, but it’s 
not playing much Mozart this 
year. On March 15 the group 
provides a rare chance to hear the 
lovely Schubert Octet. 

9) The most ambitious series of 
solo recitals this year is surely the 
complete Beethoven Piano 
Sonata cycle performed by the 
thoughtful, unpredictable An- 
drew Rangell in the free 
Peabody-Mason series at Sanders 
Theatre (remaining concerts are 
scheduled for November 2 and 
30, February 1, March 15, and 
May 3 and 31). Vladimir 
H6rowitz will be back on Otfober 
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19, but the Celebrity Series offers 
other pianists of greater musical 
intelligence and emotional range, 
especially Russell Sherman (Feb- 
ruary 1), Maurizio Pollini (March 
22), and the aforementioned 
Krystian Zimerman. At the MFA, 
Stephen Drury will play two of 
his specialties — sonatas by Ives. 
And if you missed the Paratore 
Brothers’ Charles River recital 
last month, you can still hear 
them in an Alea III concert with 
soprano Judith Kellock (Decem- 
ber 1) and with the Civic Sym- 
phony (May 3). Among recitals 
by other instrumentalists, you 
probably couldn't do better than 
the one at Longy by oboist Peggy 
Pearson (October 28) — a very 
special musician whom we'll un- 
doubtedly get to hear less of now 
that’s she’s moved to New York. 

10) I suppose the biggest early- 
music event of this season will be 
the biennial Boston Early Music 
Festival next spring — no details 
on that yet. In the meantime 
there are the Boston Museum 
Trio concerts at the MFA. Three 
distinguished groups are being 
presented by Charles River Con- 
certs: Les Arts Florissants (Octo- 
ber 27), Musica Antiqua Kéln 
(November 8), and Musicians of 
the Swanne Alley (February 28). 
Banchetto Musicale’s “Virtuoso 
Baroque” program (October 17) 
sounds enjoyable, the 
Camerata is offering two pro- 
grams directed by special guests 
while Joel Cohen is on sabbatical: 
Swanne Alley’s codirector, the 
popular lutenist Paul O’Dette 
(October 15 and 18), and 
medieval specialists Benjamin 
Bagby and Barbara Thornton 
from the Sequentia ensemble 
(February 21 and 22). Hard to 
imagine a festival with greater 
festivities than these. 

So there are my “top 10.” If 
you're short on cash, don’t give 
up on music. Besides the free 
concerts I’ve already mentioned, 
there are countless student re- 
citals and other performances at 
museums, schools, restaurants, 
building lobbies, and street cor- 
ners that are often worth more 
attention than the latest record- 
promotional event by the latest 
rising — or falling — star. Don’t 
forget the low-priced rush tickets 
for the BSO on Friday afternoons 
and Saturday evenings. And the 
best advice — short of following 
to the letter all my recommen- 
dations — is to ignore them 
completely, read the concert list- 
ings, and make up your own 
mind. In a city as musical as this 
one, how could you possibly 
lose? O 


Dance 


Continued from page 4 

goes up on November 21 and 22, 
and Paul Hunter and dancers 
perform on December 12 and 13. 
The spring listings haven't yet 
been published. 

Karole Armitage, who in the 
summer of '85 blasted audiences’ 
eardrums and eyeballs with a 
tornado of contemporary sounds 
and images that, despite their 
hardcore qualities, cleaved to 
pure classicism, returns Novem- 
ber 20 and 21. Presented by the 
ICA, Armitage and painter David 
Salle present the premiere of The 
Elizabethan Phrasing of the Late 
Albert Ayler at the Colonial 
Theatre. 

Additional events crop up dur- 
ing the year, of course — watch 
weekly listings for those. Univer- 
sities occasionally have events 
open to the public, such as the 
recent performances at Harvard 
by the Erick Hawkins Dance 
Company (a 1930 graduate) and 
by Claire Mallardi, in celebration 
of Harvard’s 350th. Last year 
MIT's reunion entertainment in- 
cluded a performance by New 
York-based Gus Solomons. So, if 
you're sneaky and determined to 
see everything, a weekly watch 
or friendly spies are necessary. 
The season should be well worth 
the effort. oO 
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free Season Brochure. 


Spingold Theater 
Series 
1986-87 
Brandeis University, 
Waltham 


The Madwoman 
of Chaillot 
by Jean Giraudoux 
October 22-November | 


Hamlet 
by William Shakespeare 
resented by The Touring 
Actors of the London Stage 
November 6-9 


The Good Doctor 
by Neil Simon 
Adapted from Anton Chekhov 
December 3-13 


The Days to Come 
by Yehoshua Sobel 
Directed by Guest Nola Chilton 
Israel 
March 4-14 


A Play with Music 


created with the cast 
by guest directors Barney 
Simon from the Market 
Theater in South Africa and 
Barbara Damashek 
QUILTERS 
pril 22-May 

In our Laurie/Merrick 

Theaters 


isn’t It Romantic? 
by Wendy Wasserstein 
October 15-19 


Brandeis Playwrights 


Festival 
November 19-23 and April 1-5 


A Midsummer Night’s 


Dream 
by William Shakespeare 
February 25-March | 


Bus Stop 
by William Inge 


April 8-12 


For a brochure or 
to order subscriptions 


CALL 
736-3400 


AT JORDAN 


“_. THE HIGHEST INTERNATIONAL LEVEL OF 
CHAMBER MUSIC PLAYING...” eoston ciose 


THREE SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT 3PM 
GILBERT KALISH, pianist 


SUNDAY Beethoven Trio in C minor for violin. viola. and cello, 
Op. 9. No.3 
NOVEMBER 23 Poulenc Sextet for piano and winds 
1986 Brahms Piano Quartet in C minor. Op. 60 
SUNDAY _ with SANFORD SYLVAN, baritone 
FEBRUARY 8 Beethoven Trio in B-flat for clarinet. cello. and piano. Op. 11 
1987 Poulenc ‘Le Bal masque. Cantata for voice and eight 
instruments 
Perle Serenade No. 3. for piano and ten instruments 
Mozart Quintet in E-flat for horn and strings. K.407 
SUNDAY Hindemith Kleine Kammermusik. for woodwind quintet. 
Op. 24. No. 2 
APRIL 5 Ravel Trio for piano. violin, and cello 
1987 Knussen ‘Ophelia Dances. for chamber ensemble 


Spohr Nonet in F for strings and winds. Op. 31 


SUBSCRIBER FORM: Good seats are available for the 1986-87 Boston Symphony Chamber Players three- 
concert series. To become a subscriber indicate your choice of location (orchestra or balcony) and price. and 
return this form with payment to the Boston Symphony to: New Subscriber. Symphony Hall. Boston. MA 02115 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $35.00. $27.00. $20.00. For further information. call (617) 266-7575 
0 Enclosed is a check 


made payable to the LOCATION PRICE NO OF TICKETS TOTAL $ 
Boston Symphony Orchestra [ | 
C) Please charge to: 
VISA Name 
MasterCard 
C) American Express Address 
City. State Zip Code 
Card # 
Day Phone Evening Phone 
Exp. date 
Orders will be filled by date of arrival. Tickets will be mailed approxi- 
Signature mately two weeks before the opening concert of your series 


(as it appears on card) 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, 


Reel life 


In search of alternative cinema 


by Steve Vineberg 


FALL PREVIEW, PART 1, OCTOBER 7. 1986 


EVE ASPINWALL 


T his is not a good time for 
revival movie houses. 
With the video revolution 
in full bloom, most people figure 
their cravings for old domestic or 
foreign films can best be satisfied 
by checking out the pickings at 
their local Videosmith. These 
days only diehards seem to care 
that in spite of the increasing 
availability of pre-1980 videos, 
this stock still constitutes no more 
than a sample of what's con- 
tained in the annals of film 
history — and an arbitrary sam- 
ple, at that, subject as it is to 
corporate decisionmaking, as 
well as to the whims of small, 
independent video companies. 
Perhaps more important, as afi- 
cionados know, renting a cassette 
of Stagecoach or La strada or 
Oliver! robs a viewer of the ex- 
perience of seeing one of these 
pictures as it was meant to be 
seen, looming large on a big 
screen. So some of us continue to 
go out to the movies as often as 
we can. Even though most 
theaters are now chopped up in- 
to tiny rooms with screens the 
size of extra-large TV sets, at 
least the image is closer to the 
director's intentions — and it 
isn’t audio-scanned. 

Any revival houses that re- 
main in the Boston area are 
necessarily engaged in the good 
fight to stay open in the face of 
dwindling audiences. The latest 
casualty is Off the Wall, formerly 
Cambridge’s most idiosyncratic 
cinema, which, until this past 
summer, regularly showed car- 
toons and commercial and ex- 
perimental shorts. The Coolidge 
Corner, in Brookline, almost suc- 
cumbed during the summer, too, 
but at the moment Justin Freed 
and his staff are planning to keep 
it open at least until Christmas. 
The Brattle has declared 
bankruptcy, and it seems certain 
that it will be undergoing a 
change in management, though 
everyone involved has been mys- 
teriously silent about whether 
that will mean a change in 
scheduling policy, as well. 

The Brattle and Coolidge Corn- 
er are emblems for movie lovers 
in this city — especially” the 


HARRY LIPSON PRESENTS 


=@®= FolkIree 


CHARGE YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


267-1234 


The Folk[ree Festiwal of Women in Music! 


at the Somerville Theatre 
Each Show, Each Night © $14.50 general admission © $16.50 reserved 
- OCTOBER 24 OCTOBER 25 OCTOBER 26 
TERESA TRULL & CRIS WILLIAMSON HOLLY NEAR 
BARBARA HIGBIE HEATHER BISHOP “Ta 
ODETTA LUCIE BLUE TREMBLAY CHRISTINE LAVIN 
PATTY LARKIN * JUDY SMALL SHAWN COLVIN TRACY CHAPMAN 
2 Shows 2 Shows 2 Shows 
6:30 PM 9:45 PM 5:00 PM 9:00 PM 3:00 PM 8:00 PM 


at the Somerville Theatre 


NOVEMBER 22 
5:00 PM 9:00 PM TAJ MAHAL * DONOVAN 


$14.50 general admission 


$16.50 reserved Chris Smither 
The Fall[ree Festiwal of New England + Finest! 
at the Somerville Theatre Sunday 
$12.50 each show general admission 
DECEMBER 6 50 sh DECEMBER 7 
5:00 PM Show 3:00 PM Show 
SCHOONER FARE BILL STAINES ¢ NEW BLACK EAGLE JAZZ BAND 
TRACY CHAPMAN e CHRIS SMITHER BOB FRANKE ¢ BRIGHT MORNING STAR 
HLIJAH WALD e@ SALLY ROGERS & HOWIE BURSON SOLOMON'S SEAL @ PAUL GEREMIA 
GUY VAN DUSER & BILLY NOVICK . 


8:00 PM Show 


NOEL PAUL STOOKEY 
of Peter, Paul, & Mary — folk/gospel 


9:00 PM Show 
DAVE MALLETT 


PRISCILLA HERDMAN BILL MORRISSEY 
GEORGE GRITZBACH RORY BLOCK 
CINDY KALLET SCOTT ALARIK 


CORMAC McCARTHY 
JOHN PERRAULT 


Saturday 
DECEMBER 20 
TOM PAXTON $1250 ea admin 
M4. 


BETSY ROSE * JOHN McCUTCHEON 


CALL FOLKTREE CONCERTLINE for TICKETS and INFORMATION S 
641-1010 730 Mass. Ave., Arlington Center 


le Theatre 
55 Holland St., Davis Sq., Somerville (on Red Line) 


Over 
ut the 
Isn’t 


The party never ends aboard the SPIRIT OF BOSTON, 
with fine food and drinks, live entertainment, dancing, and 
our fabulous “Salute to Broadway” revue, all in the heated 
comfort of our festively decorated ship. We’re sailing year- 
round in Boston harbor with special rates for groups and 


charters. Call for our schedule of lunch, dinner and Holi- 
day Party cruises this fall and winter. 


Boston’s Only Heated__ Year Round Ship 


IT of BOSTON 


Individual Reservations Pier 7, next to Jimmy's Harborside 


Also Accepted A subsidiary of Cruise International 
542-2974 Prices and schedules subject to cha 
BOSTIX Somy, no refunds or exchanges. 
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Brattle, which is the last remnant 
of an era (the late ‘60s and early 
‘70s) when there were five or six 
decent revivals to choose from on 
any given night. The Bogart cult 
was born in the Brattle, as the 
names of two establishments that 
share its Harvard Square building 
— the Club Casablanca and the 
indispensable Cafe Algiers — 
testify, and it retains its rickety, 
cramped charm from those days. 
There’s no lobby, to speak of, and 
on the occasions (increasingly 
rare these days) when the theater 
is crowded, you get more of an 
enforced communal viewing ex- 
perience than you perhaps 
bargained for — a marked disad- 
vantage if you're stuck with 
a student crowd in a mood to 
mock. Still, through this summer 
the management has succeeded 
in maintaining a_ consistent 
balance of festivals of classics and 
new, Offbeat features that aren't 
likely to play in a normal first-run 
house (like Michael Apted’s 
documentary 28 Up). 

The Coolidge Corner, on 
Harvard and Beacon Streets, is a 
twin-theater complex with a 
screen on each floor. It’s a friend- 
ly environment with a 
neighborhood feel; everyone you 
see buying a ticket gives the 
impression of having a com- 
fortable intimacy with the place. 
The programming is highly er- 
ratic — the sign of a good revival 
house. Early in August, the man- 
agement launched an oddball 
event called the Psychotronic 
Film Festival in their upstairs 
space (the featured auteur was 
Edward Wood, purveyor of such 


deadpan dogs as Glen or 
Glenda?), while showing 
Ichikawa’s exquisite The 


Makioka Sisters downstairs, and 
they’re devoting October largely 
to a festival of Russian movies 
and movie versions of Russian 
novels. Among these rarities are 
The Lady with a Dog, perhaps 
the finest screen adaptation of 
Chekhov ever done; a Don Quix- 
ote from Grigori Kozintsev, who 
is most famous for his Hamlet 
and King Lear; ana Josef von 
Sternberg’s Crime and Punish- 
ment. This last, shot in Holly- 
wood in 1935, is a genuine curio: 
compulsively overdirected, with 
baroque designs and ex- 
pressionistic lighting (the ornate 
production values seem better 
suited to Thackeray than 
Dostoyevsky), it’s somehow re- 
deemed by Peter Lorre’s lumi- 
nous performance as 
Raskolnikov. 

Surely the most unimaginative 
revival house is the Janus, a 
small, comfortable theater in the 
Galeria in Cambridge. It was 
bought by USA Cinemas a couple 
of months ago as part of the 
Harvard Square package (it used 
to be under the aegis of its larger 
neighbor), but its programming 
policy has so far remained un- 
altered. Despite its name, which 
suggests a preference for foreign 
classics (Janus Films handles the 
old Bergmans, Renoirs, Fellinis, 
Antonionis — standard fare at 
Cambridge revival houses 15 
years ago), all you can see here, 
most of the time, are second-run 
features, with an occasional, safe 
gem from the past like Singin’ in 
the Rain or a Marx Brothers 
comedy. The Somerville Theatre 
in Davis Square — not to be 
confused with the Somerville 
USA Cinemas in Assembly 
Square — also includes a gen- 
erous share of recent releases in 
its repertory, but the program 
directors are considerably more 
inventive, booking some un- 
usual contemporary choices and 
splicing half-remembered vin- 
tage items like the Warner 
Brothers melodrama Black 
Legion in among better-known 
Bogart classics. The Somerville, 
by the way, is a neighborhood 
theater from an earlier, more in- 
dulgent era, with wide screen, a. 
balcony, and old movie posters 
on the walls. 

The most unconventional re- 
vival organization must be the 
Rear Window, a rotating movie 


series that shows up, on different 
nights, at the Brookline Arts 
Center, Now & Then, Chet'’s Last 
Call, and T.T. the Bear’s. But the 
most devoted movie buffs tend 
to favor the three spaces where 
they can see less popular (and 
better) movies: the French Li- 
brary, the Harvard Film Archive, 
and Harvard-Epworth Church. 
The French Library (on 
Marlborough Street in Boston) 
used to be the litmus test that 
separated the tough movie lovers 
with unassailable concentration 
from the wimps. With its minia- 
ture, stuffy room with a single 
projector (necessitating breaks 
between reels), it provided the 
most ascetic of filmgoing ex- 
periences — the thing itself with 
no frills. Apparently the staff has 
added a second projector and in- 
stalled a sound booth and air 
conditioning, so there are now 
fewer obstacles for more de- 
manding audiences. And, as 
usual, the fall schedule offers a 
sumptuous selection of French 
classics. Its new series, “Godard 
and the New Wave,” includes a 
few Godards from his great pe- 
riod (1960-1968) that don’t show 
up often: Band of Outsiders (Oc- 
tober 17 and 18) and Masculine 
Feminine (November 15 and 16). 
These are pictures that should be 
seen by anyone who has for- 
gotten, in the light of First Name: 
Carmen and Hail, Mary, that 
once upon a time the self-con- 
sciousness in Godard’s work was 
joyous and celebratory. 

The Harvard Film Archive re- 
sides in the basement of the 
Carpenter Center, where it oper- 
ates year-round on every evening 


_ but Sunday. As you make your 


way past the current painting or 
print exhibition on the main 
floor, downstairs among the stu- 
dent lockers and the piles of 
chairs in storage, you may feel 
you're headed for a basement 
crawl space, but in fact the 
Archive is a cool, spacious view- 
ing area (though it doesn’t have a 
large seating capacity, it’s roomy 
but intimate). This fall you can 
watch festivals of film comedy, 
nonfiction film, and ‘Classics of 
World Cinema, 1960-85” in ad- 
dition to frequent special events. 
Movies to watch for: Louis 
Malle’s Viva Maria! (October 4) 
and his passionate, Scott 
Fitzgerald-like The Fire Within 
(October 8); Chaplin’s ingenious 
black comedy Monsieur Verdoux 
(October 6); Orson Welles’s 
Falstaff, perhaps the most 
sublime of all Shakespearean 
films (October 22); and Miriam 
Hopkins and Herbert Marshall in 
the delirious Ernst Lubitsch farce, 
Trouble in Paradise (October 27). 
In Cambridge, the true afi- 
cionado watches his movies in a 
church. The Harvard-Epworth on 
Mass Ave (across from Cam- 
bridge Common) has_ been 
screening movies on Thursday 
and Sunday nights for a couple of 
decades; the average turnout is 
paltry, and though most nights 
the $2 donations from patrons 
couldn’t pay for the projec- 
tionist’s gas money, somehow 
this noble enterprise keeps go- 
ing. The audience members all 
greet each other like members of 
the same lodge; you can hear 
them before the lights dim, hud- 
dled together in twos and threes, 
exchanging hushed notes on 
esoteric films before the whir of 
the projector wraps them in re- 
verent silence. Of course, it’s a 
little grueling to spend two hours 
in a pew, but it seems ungrateful 
to cavil when there’s nowhere 
else in town to see pictures like 
the 1936 Anything Goes, in 
which Ethel Merman serenades 
Bing Crosby with “I Get a Kick 
out of You” while swinging in a 
tire (October 5); Noel Coward 
and the legendary Broadway in- 
genue Julie Haydon, virtually 
unknown to filmgoers, in the 
Hecht-MacArthur The Scoundrel 
(October 19); and the seldom un- 
covered Fritz Lang thriller The 
Woman in the Window (Novem- 

ber 13). 
Continued on page 19 


No one faces cancer alone. 
Call us. 


“SOMETHING GOOD 
IS GOING ON IN 
NEW BEDFORD...” 


— Boston Globe 
March 1986 


at 
eiterion 


Tues., Oct. 7 
P.D.Q. BACH 


Wed., Oct. 15 
HELSINKI 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Thurs., Oct. 23 


| FERRANTE & TEICHER 


Sat., Nov. 1 
BILL CRATTY 
DANCE THEATRE 


Thurs., Nov. 6 
JOSE FELICIANO 
Plus: Can Can’; North Carolina Dance 
Theatre; Count Basie Orchestra: Mel 
Torme & George Shearing; Biloxi Blues: 
Jean-Pierre Rampal: Betty Buckley 
and more... 
For a complete season 
brochure and/or ticket 
information call: 


(617) 994-2900 


Tickets also available at all 
fasten, \ocations. 


684 Purchase St 
Feiterion P.O Box J-4084 
Theatre New Bedford. MA 
02741 


CONSIDER IT SOLD 
WHEN YOU SELL IT 


THROUGH 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 


If you want to sell your stereo, camera, computer, car, 


furniture, or fur coat, don’t spend more money than 
you'll make from the sale. The Boston Phoenix 

Classifieds are read by over 400,000 readers every week 
— readers who may be looking to buy what you are 


selling. 


Best of all, when you run your ad for two weeks, if you 


don't sell it, we'll keep running your ad FREE until you 


do. 


The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. One of the few 


guarantees in life. 


“Ad must be purchased two consecutive weeks in advance. Ad will run FREE as long as you 
Guarantee does not apply to all catagories in classifieds 


call Wednesday by noon to renew 
THE BOSTON 


1X 


To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


Mastercard, Visa, and American Express accepted. 


The adventure begins 10/24 — Four Friday concerts Call for color brochure. 353-0566. 


THE 


PERERA V/ VA Richard Pittman, Music Director MAW 


BMV premicres Augenmusik: music & lascrs, Paul Earls: photos, Jay R. Phillips 
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ON SALE 


Two weeks only, offer expires 10/18/86 


Vladimir Horowitz 


$6.49 
LP/TP 
PolyGram Records 


All CBS CDs 


Now Only 
$13.99 per disc 
ON SALE ON SALE 
ON SALE $6.99 $13.99 cp 
LUTHER VANDROSS 


Offer Expires 10/18/86 


ON SALE 


$27.98 cv 


BROOKLINE 


soun 


ON SALE 


$6.99 


LP/TP 


| inda [Ronstadt 
FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS 
with Nelson Riddle & his Orchestra 


ismith 


279 Harvard Ave. 
Brookline 566-7539 
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Discovet. 
Aku-Cambridge Aku-Worceste 


Enter the world of tropical dining at Aku-Aku Chinese 
Polynesian restaurants and exotic lounges. Our tropical 
island in Cambridge is open for luncheon every day until 3 
ae and dinner until 2 a.m. Call for banquets, reservations 
or take-out. 


You are invited to visit our Cambridge lo- 
cation at 149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
Ample free parking. 

491-5377 


Also enjoy our Worcester restaurant featuring 
our: two new lounges — The Beachcomber 
and Tulips, 11 E Central St., Centrum exit 16 
off 290. 
792-1124 
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he Nameless Coffeehouse is 
founded on, and dedicated to, a 


so naive and implausible 


premise 
that there should never have been a. 


Nameless Coffeehouse. The premise is 
“All Free!” — which is what was once 
lettered on every poster and advertise- 
ment for the place and on the big 
sandwich board outside 3 Church Street 
in Cambridge on Friday and Saturday 
nights. Indeed, “All Free!” is the only 
logo the Nameless had for many years. 
“All Free!” meant free live music, mostly 
folk; a free, comfortable, acoustically 
marvelous room in which to sit and listen 
or play; free coffee and snacks; and a 
freedom from the various pres: 


money changing hands can create. That 
persistent implausibility causes even 
those involved in the creation of the 
Nameless to pause each week in wonder 
at the fact that the Nameless will 
celebrate its 20th birthday in February. 

Since 1967 the Nameless has been 
open on Friday and Saturday nights 
during the school year. In all those years, 
the Nameless has never had a cover 
charge, never charged for refreshments, 
never paid a waiter or a manager, and 
almost never paid a musician. For much 
of that time, the Nameless has boasted a 
sound system, an audience, and a roster 
of acoustic-folk performers that com- 
mercially operated clubs could (and did) 
envy. The Nameless is unique, and in 
some ways it is less surprising that it has 
lasted 20 years than that it exists at all. 

The Nameless runs, much as it always 
has, on the commitment of volunteers. 
Volunteers set up the chairs and tables 
each week, transforming the church 
parlor at the First Unitarian Church, in 
Cambridge, into a concert hall. Volun- 
teers wait tables and work the kitchen, 
adjust microphones and monitor the 
sound, audition and book musicians, and 
take down those same chairs and tables, 
turning the room back into a church 
parlor in the wee hours of Sunday 
morning. 

Until recently, the Nameless was run 
by groups of two to four managers, who 
had primary responsibility for all these 
tasks. Other volunteers were free to come 
and go as they pleased, but managers 


sures — on’. 
musicians, audience, and staff — that. 


Folk it! 


-The Nameless Coffeehouse 
turns 20 


by Lauren Merlin Walker 


had to commit themselves to roughly 36 


hours.each weekend the coffeehouse was 


open, plus a few weekday hours to cover 
ordering comestibles, repairing sound 
equipment, booking performers, and 
putting up posters. The volunteer staff 
was basically composed of whoever 
showed up to work on a given night, and 
there were nights when two managers 
found themselves running between mov- 
ing microphones on stage and bouncing 
obstreperous drunks at the door. A 
manager once described the situation to a 
psychiatrist (the sanity of ‘Nameless 
managers has always been a dubious 
thing) whose annoyed response was, 
“You can’t run something like that! 
That's impossible,” 

Well, perhaps. In the past few years, 
the structure of the Nameless has under- 
gone a few changes. There are now eight 
managers, each responsible for ‘two 
weekend nights a month, and a paid 
volunteer-coordinator position has been 
created, in an attempt to guarantee 
enough hands on deck each weekend for 
things to run. smoothly. Booking and 
auditioning performers is now the 
purview of another volunteer, and audi- 
tions — which used to be held every 
week the coffeehouse was open — are 
now confined to a couple of weekends at 
the start of each season. 

“What they've been trying to do,” 
explains Mary Ellen Todd Cocrane, who 
has been a musician and volunteer at the 
Nameless since 1970 and who was 
volunteer coordinator for the 1984-’85 
and ‘85-’86 seasons, “is to get people to 
put a bit more dues back into it, so it’s not 


_ so slapdash, to give it a more professional 


aura and stil] maintain the welcoming 
atomosphere. There is a larger net of 
people to pull from now.” 


Working at the Nameless, however, is 
still an emotional commitment, and the 


_ reasons for doing so given by old-timers 


are remarkably similar to those of current 
volunteers. 

Dean S , who managed the 
Nameless from 1978 to 1981 and whose 
involvement with the coffeehouse dates 
back to 1974, is someone for whom the 
idea of the Nameless and the actual 
experience are intertwined. “The first 
thing that attracted me,” he says, “start- 
ing as a drone, was the sense of 
community, and of having found a place 
where I could go and be welcomed and 
accepted and participate on my own 
terms, and have a good time and not 
spend any money. I was 18 years old and 
away from home for the first time, and all 
that. 

“As time went on, I would say the 
continuing opportunity to participate in 
developing the idea and making the idea 
real was a wonderful opportunity.” 

James Prentice, one of the current 
managers, has been involved with the 
Nameless for three years. He echoes 
Spencer’s sentiments: “I had just come 
here to go to school, and I had no money. 
I was listening to folk radio stations, but I 
couldn't afford to go to Passim or most of 
the concerts. I heard Fred Small doing an 
interview; and he said he was playing at 
the Nameless and it was all free, so I 
called up one of my buddies and said, 
‘It’s free,’ and we went. We decided, 
because we couldn’t contribute anything, 
to come back the next week and 
volunteer. I just kind of ended up here. 
It's been a lot of fun. I like all the people 
who are here, I get lots of hugs, and I love 
to listen to the music. I suppose it’s the 
one place, one of a few places, where 
James can be James. I just feel very 


comfortable here.” 


The Nameless offers something to — 


musicians, too; many who started out at 
the Nameless and went on to perform in 
more remunerative venues return oc- 
casionally to play a set or two, and one of 
the treats the Nameless has to offer is 
that famous (David Bromberg is one 
example) and near-famous folk-acoustic 
musicians may turn up on its stage, 
sandwiched between or sitting in with 


newcomers to the folk scene. Kim — 
Wallach, who now plays both solojand. 
with the Short Sisters trio — in anumber 
of places more profitable than the = ~~ 
Nameless — is still grateful to they . 
coffeehouse. “When I first played there; 

it was the first place it was possible to. — 
break into with just an audition. You — 
didn’t have to be experienced — it wasa — 


place where you could gain it. I guess I 


still play there out of loyalty and partly — 
because it’s always fun; it’s never the _ 
same. It’s a good place to try out stuff; it’s — 
comfortable, and at the same time, - 
there’s always a surprise. It might be the — 


guy in the front row who’s snoring, but 


it’s a very responsive and loud audience, © 


so you know if you've got ‘em you've 
really done well.” 
Kate Seeger, another Short Sister with 


a Nameless past, recalls, “Some of the . 


really nice things about the Nameless 
were a really good audience that listened, 
managers who would at least work with 
you, a good sound system with some- 
body actually running it, and some sort 
of concept that you were touching base 
with a community or with an idea. I 
moved to Boston after a year in England, 
singing in folk clubs, and the Nameless 
was as close to a folk club as the States 
got, in terms of community and skill 
level on talent.” 

In its present form, the Nameless 
offers five sets of music each Friday and 
Saturday night, and booking is handled 
by staff volunteer Philip Corcoran, who 
will be holding auditions in October. 
Musicians who have played the Name- 
less before don’t have to re-audition, and 
the auditions are not particularly in- 
timidating — Corcoran plans to ask for. 
two or three songs and says he is looking 
for people with the ability to “handle 
themselves on stage” and to “entertain.” 


ROLL 
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PHIL IN PHLASH 


“We give almost anybody’s who's 
reasonably good a chance,” he adds. 
‘We're putting on 50 people a month.” 
Some of those slots are, of course, 
reserved for the Nameless’s most 
popular and talented performers, known 
in past years as the All-Stars. These have 
included Robin Batteau, Robin Lane, 
Greg Greenway, and other local 
luminaries, some of whom have left both 
folk and the Nameless behind. The 
current management is planning a 20th- 
birthday celebration for February 21st at 
Sanders Theatre; for that event they're 
trying to round up performers who have 


Bill O’Brian, performing at the Nameles 


s: a welcoming atmosphere 


gone on to greater fame and fortune. 
The Nameless is certainly alive and 
well, but there have been changes. In the 
past three years, the Nameless has been 
incorporated as a nonprofit cultural 
institution, independent of the First 
parish church, and has sought grant 
money to fund two paid positions — 
besides the volunteer coordinator, there’s 
an executive director, whose main tasks 
include soliciting grants and fundraising. 
Although the volunteer managers and 
staff still handle what happens on Friday 
and Saturday nights, the Nameless now 
has a board of directors (half Nameless 


staff and half interested members of the 
First parish congregation) and, for the 
first time in its history, is now paying the 
church rent for the use of the parlor and 
parish hall. 

“The Nameless was started by church 
people,” explains Michael Melford, who 
helped shepherd the coffeehouse 
through the incorporation process and 
has served on both the Nameless Board 
of Directors and the First parish’s govern- 
ing, body, the Standing Committee, “and 
then over the years the people who got 
involved with the Nameless were more 
and more not church people, and the 


relationship between the church and thx 
Nameless grew more distant, though 
legally it was still an organization of the 
church. Finally, a couple of years ago, it 
was decided that the Nameless wanted to 
apply for grants from the Massachusetts 
Council of Arts, for which, as a church 
organization, it might be ineligible due 

to the separation of church and state.” 
The Nameless now uses grants to 
sponsor some special events — such as 
the Martin Luther King Night, last 
January, for which some gospel per- 
formers were paid — and to cover the 
Continued on page 18 
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AT CELESTION, THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC 


about loudspeaker design emerges 
from the yearly torrent of “speaker- 
speak” A general consensus regarding 


finally been achieved: to help recreate 
the musical sound stage without 
adding coloration or distortion. 


same objective for over 60 years. 
We refine the essential elements in 
our speakers, drivers and enclosures, 


so they perform truthfully — nothing 


displays the behavior 


problems of typical 
tweeters and woofers. 


most highly evolved of all 
audio test instruments — 
educated ears. The end 


result is sound stage designed to perform 

imaging which accucetely without physical, 

conveys the dimension hence acoustical 

of the concert hall. secs 
Undeterred by the steady flow of self-serving 

buzz words and conflicting absolutes, 

Celestion continues its pursuit of the music 


with the new SL 6S. Like other Celestion 


loudspeakers, its lifelike performance shows 
that technology is only effective when it 
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Occasionally genuine wisdom 
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Nameless 


Continued from page 17 

two part-time paid positions. . 
Donations solicited at the door, 
and in a once-nightly “jug 
pitch,” still cover most of the 
running expenses of the cof- 
feehouse itself. 

Other special theme nights 
have been instituted, including 
highly popular women’s nights, 
now held twice yearly, a Latin 
American night, a flatpick night, 
and a ‘60s-costume night, 
planned this year for Halloween. 
These have broadened the Name- 
less’s style and audience but have 
also cut down the number of slots 
available for fledgling folkies, the 
coffeehouse’s traditional per- 
formance base. 

Lately, also, the Nameless has: 
begun sporting signs that “sug- 
gest” a $1 donation at the door 
and specific prices for items of 
food and drink, though comply- 
ing with the “suggested dona- 
tion” signs is still not mandatory. 
The cocky “All Free!” has been 
replaced by a slicker logo in- 
corporating a guitar neck and the 
oxymoronic Nameless name. 
Staffers are now differentiated 
from the audience members by 
yellow buttons. The requirement 
that at least some of the man- 
agers be students was lifted when 
the Nameless stopped being even 
nominally a church student 
group; as a result, the average age 
of staff volunteers and musicians 
has risen to the late-20s, early-30s 
range, and many former man- 
agers are younger than today’s 
Nameless volunteers. 

“I feel the place had to grow 
and change with the needs and 
wants of people,” says Todd 
Cocrane. “It’s like with children 
— you have to give them some- 
thing consistent to rely on and 
still give them something ver- 
satile. I think there’s a broader 
base now. I think the Nameless is 
really coming into its own. 

“Now,” she continues, “they 
do have a sign that says, ‘Sug- 
gested donation.’ You don’t have 
to pay, but it says to people who 
have money in their pockets, 
‘Hey, havin’ a good time? Think 
about giving a hand, and it'll 
cover somebody who doesn’t 
have anything in their pockets.’ ” 

Some former managers, 
though, are uncomfortable with 
the changes. “When people 
asked us, ‘Who funds it?’ we 
would say, ‘You do,’” explains 
Walter Carlip, who managed the 
coffeehouse from 1974 to 1977. 
“You can’t say that anymore, 
except through taxes, I guess. 

“I have no objection basically 
to grants for things. I have an 
objection to the priorities of how 
the money is being spent. | 
always felt that if the Nameless 
had money, the number-one 
priority would be to pay per- 
formers, and the performers are 
worth more money than the 
Nameless could ever get, so there 
wouldn’t be a number-two priori- 
ty. The other thing I object to 
about grants is there’s little 
enough arts funding for it to go to 
something that’s been self-sup- 
porting. But I wasn’t there for that 
— if I'd been there, maybe that 
wouldn’t have been the stituation 
or I would have seen the situ- 
ation differently.” 

Former managers were also 
offended by a Nameless mailing 
that included a brochure offering 
“lifetime membership,” for dona- 
tions above $50. “What about the 
donation of several years of my 
life?” says one, who shall remain 
Nameless. “I am a fucking life- 
time member of the Nameless 
Coffeehouse.” That reaction, 
though negative, may be most 
indicative of the kind of commit- 
ment and involvement the 
Nameless demands — and gets 
— from its volunteers. 

“The common experience is 
the music,” Todd Cocrane says, 
“and the possibility of friendship 
in a friendly atmosphere. I’ve 
been hanging out at the Name- 
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less since 1970, as a performer, 
and putting toilet paper in the 
ladies’ room, all kinds of stuff, 
and there’s always been a lot of 
love there, if people wanted to 
find it. Somebody might be in a 
bitchy mood, or things might be 
going wrong, but people get 
beyond that. There’s no prestige 
working there because you don’t 
get paid. The prestige is from 
enjoying giving a lot of yourself 
and getting a lot back.” 

“The number of ways in which 
I had to grow, to learn things in 
order to do things that needed to 


be done,” says Dean Spencer, | 


“it’s just a tremendously long list. 
From technical learning and de- 
velopment of technical skills, 
whether it’s electronic or plumb- 
ing; learning about music, having 
the opportunity to talk with 
creative people about the things 
they were creating, how to man- 
age volunteers, learning the 
justifiable uses of anger, the 
maintenance of my sanity during 
law school, the ability to deal 
with all types of people — | 
would not do it again today in a 
minute, but at the time? At the 
time I would do it again in a 
minute.” 

The Nameless has a way of 
calling forth the loyalty of its 
associates. For the coffeehouse’s 
10th birthday, one former man- 
ager arrived in black tie, with a 
bottle of champagne; later, on his 
way to stop an altercation in the 
audience, he expertly flipped the 
tux jacket on top of the refriger- 
ator as if he had never left. 
Another former manager arrived, 
saying simply, “I couldn’t not be 
here for this.” On its 13th birth- 
day, Dean Spencer asked the 
audience to be generous with 
donations, because the Nameless 
would “soon be going on dates 
and asking to borrow the car.” 
And for its 18th birthday, Todd 
Cocrane made a banner that now 
hangs over the stage, replacing a 
trademark Oriental rug that had 
been stolen some 10 years ago. 
The Nameless has a personality 
that has survived all the different 
personalities that have passed 
through its doors, played on its 
stage, washed dishes in_ its 
kitchen, and sung along in its 
audience. 

Perhaps that’s because all 
those personalities are welcome 
at the Nameless. Just as it’s a 
minor weekly miracle that people 
will clean bathrooms for free if 
you give them a good enough 
reason, it’s a small wonder that so 
many personalities can blend 
harmoniously if they’re engaged 
in a task they love. 

For every person there’s a 
story,” notes Todd Cocrane, “and 
they all have meaning. The street 
people, for instance — as long as 
they don’t screw up, they can be 
warm, safe, dry, and we'll feed 
‘em and give ‘em all the coffee 
they can hold, and a bathroom to 
go to when they can’t hold it... 
you'll find every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry doing dishes at one time or 
another, and I’ve seen people 
who were really just stuck to the 
wall open up here. I like people, 
and I can kind of give them a 
nudge’ as to what they’re capable 
of. I don’t think anybody who 
works there is a martyr. They 
find different things in them- 
selves, in a safe atmosphere, 
they learn to be the best them- 


_ selves they can be. 


“There's something ir- 
repressible about it, like a little 
kid's freckles. If it wasn’t innately 


" in people, and there wasn’t some- 


thing to care about, it wouldn't 


happen.” 
Executive director (and mu- 


‘sician) Anne Goodwin em- 


phasizes the Nameless’s unique 
role: 

“It's important that the Name- 
less be here,” she says. “It's 
important that there be a place 
where money is not the most 
important commodity. The 
Nameless is becoming a real 
focus for a community of musi- 
cians and folkies, and it’s really 


important that there’s not a price . 


tag on that.” 

Goodwin would like to see a 
Nameless endowment fund, 
which would make financial 
worries a thing of the past for the 
coffeehouse, and she’s hoping to 
use the 20th birthday to kick off 
fundraising. But more important, 
she says, is “encouraging people 
to participate. The Nameless has 
been here for 20 years but there 
still are a lot of people who 
haven’t walked through the 
doors. I want to see people come 
and listen; I want to see people 


come and volunteer; I want to see. 


musicians come and play. I want 
to feel like it's going to keep 
existing another 20 years. It'll be 
here at the turn of the century if it 
does that; that'll be pretty wild.” 

“IT won't have any hair!” Pren- 
tice chimes in. 

“Mine will be all gray,” 
Goodwin says, laughing. “Our 
kids will be running the Name- 
less!” 0 


Cinema 
Continued from page 13 

The remaining revivals screen 
mostly at museums and libraries, 
though the Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education, right next door 
to the Brattle, is sponsoring an 
intriguing series this fall titled 
“The Immigrant Experience.” 
(The highlight is definitely the 
opportunity to see once again Jan 
Troell’s magnificent two-part 
epic, The Emigrants and The 
New Land, showing September 
26 and October 3.) It’s a treat to 
watch movies at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, because of the large 
screen and superb projection. 
However, this fall it’s the Dan- 
forth Museum of Art that wins 
the programming prize, for 
presenting both Visconti’s 
Bellissima (October 15), which 
contains a majestic comic per- 
formance by Anna Magnani, and 
Satyajit Ray’s Days and Nights in 
the Forest (October 29). 

Library film series generally go 
unheralded, but atypical pictures 
will often pop up; on December 2, 
for example, the South Boston 
Branch of the BPL will screen a 
virtually unknown Harold Lloyd 
talkie called Feet First. Keep an 
eye out, too, for local college and 
university film societies that 
happen to be blessed with astute, 
imaginative programmers. There 
are alternatives, after all, to 
the lethargy of the video er 
ence. 


(No bun intended. 


tradition, Or start a new tradition — 
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John Updike and Richard Yates: sharing a certain linguistic thrift? 


Auteur chose 


Five voices from New England 


by Tim Appelo 


very fall I get a call from a 
E Phoenix editor instructing 

me to harvest a few new 
novels, But when the editor said I 
had to stick to reviews of New 
England fiction this time, I got 
worried about the validity of the 
category. After all, novelists are a 
little like football players: they 
live where they can find work. 
Wherever they wind up, the 
natives regard them with fierce 
local pride, believing that the 
stars’ achievements in the field 
derive somehow from the places 
they inhabit. In fact, like football 
players, the writers would be just 
as good even if they wore some 
other region's jerseys. 

Or would they? I chose the five 
books below simply because | 
liked them and because the 
authors happen to have lived in 
these parts; their stories take 
place all over the map. But now 
that I think about it, maybe they 
do have a bit in commor — a 
certain linguistic thrift, a brisk 
chill in the air of their various 
sensibilities. Or maybe I'm just 
imagining things. Either way, 
here are five who'll make you 
proud to root for the home team. 


Cold Spring Harbor, by Richard 
Yates. Delacorte/Seymour Law- 
rence, $16.95. 

I hated to read Robert Stone’ s 
jacket blurb hailing Boston's 
Richard Yates as “one of the best 
writers in this country ... a 
writer's writer” because it makes 
him sound like some kind of 
snoot, of interest only to pro- 
fessionals and pedants. Yates 
could teach most writers a thing 


. or two about precision, but even 


comparably grateful stylists rare- 
ly approach his level of realism. 
his ability to transcend the mere 
ly writerly. 

Take, for example, Cold Spring 


Harbor’s description of a grand- 
parent's farewell from behind a 
screen door: “There was a slow 
wave of a white-sleeved arm in 
the shadows behind the screen, 
like the curve of a fish near the 
surface of murky water.” That's 
just what it would look like, and 
the shimmering verbal music is 
perfectly paced to match the 
visual image. The grandparents 
are waving to a granddaughter, 
who's being picked up by her 
divorced daddy, Evan; the gran- 
parents blame Evan for . the 
divorce. Yates’s fishy image cap- 
tures their cold furtiveness 
toward Evan and his daughter’s 
immersion in another world, that 
of his new wife’s family. The 
novel’s crucial question is 
whether Evan will plunge back 
into the world of his first wife and 
child, fleeing the even weirder, 
sadder world of his second wife 
(who’s pregnant). That one glint- 
ing simile of the screeri door turns 
out to be more than a small, 
perfect thing; it has fatal implica- 
tions. 

In Yates fate comes across in 
vivid, everyday terms. Every 
character is solid to the touch: 
Evan the loser, stuck in a dead- 
end, home-front machinist’s job 
in 1941; his new wife Rachel, a 
Death Valley Days addict; his 
mad, beautiful mother and stead- 
fast dad; and the chief glory of 
the book, Rachel’s mother Gloria, 
a malodorous, ineptly manipu- 
lative monster of lonesome 
monologue. Her portrait is as 
cruel, funny, pitiless, and true as 
a concoction by Flaubert. 

Rachel and Gloria have one 
winning trait. They love movies, 
and they make a point of never 
arriving at one on time: “Much of 
their pleasure came from waiting 
for a prolonged confusion. to 
clarify itself on the screen ... The 


movies were wonderful because 
they took you out of yourself, 
and at the same time they gave 


_you a sense of being whole.” 


Yates’s fiction gives me a similar 
sensation — lifelike confusion 
clarified and made complete by 


rt. 

I'm told that the relentless 
glumness of Yates’s realism 
drove his daughter to grow up tc 
be Judith Krantz’s editor. But 
when | read about Yates’s hapless 
creations, | feel good. You can 
have Krantz’s Manhattan. I'll take 
Cold Spring Harbor. 


The Beet Queen, by Louise 
Erdrich. Henry Holt, $16.95. 

Louise Erdrich may live in 
New Hampshire, but her third 
book has the same North Dakota 
setting made famous in her sec- 
ond, Love Medicine, which won 
both the Book Critics Circle 
Award and the LA Times award 
for the best first novel of 1986. 
Erdrich’s first book was a poetry 
collection; here she brings a 
poet's sensibility to a state that 
could use some. She manages to 
convey its wintry austerity in trim 
images, plainspoken dialogue, 
and deadpan narration occasion- 
ally zapped with a visionary 
gleam. The effect is as dazzling as 
a drive across Dakota in a mid- 
night lightning storm. 

The heroine of the title is Dot, 
queen of the sugar-beet fest in 
Greater Argus, North Dakota. We 
learn of her 1972 coronation at 
the book’s close; the novel 
with Dot's eventual father, Karl, 
recently orphaned, jumping off a 
boxcar in Argus with his sister 
Mary in 1932. Many characters 
inhabit the pages in between: 
Karl’s lover (and Dot’s mother) 
Celestine, part-Chippewa Indian 
(as is Erdrich); Russell Kashpaw, 


a bullet-sculpted war veteran; 


Wallace Pfef, the covertly 
homosexual prexy of the Argus 
chamber of commerce; and Karl's 
and Mary’s vain, crazy cousin 
Sita, who ages painfully, winding 
up a student at the Dorothy 
Ludlow School of Charm and the 
proprietress of Dakota's first os- 
tensible French restaurant, where 
the doggie bags say “pour le 
chien.” 

Each chapter focuses on one 
character at some point between 
1932 and 1972. The tone varies 
from Anne Tyler-style cozy com- 
edy to otherworldly surrealism, 
but mostly it’s flatly declarative 
even when the scene being de- 
scribed is outlandish. 

The threads of plot linking the 
chapters are thin. The novel lives 
from moment to moment, from 
sentence to lively sentence. It 
takes a poet to describe an old 
sewing machine as “a little black 
mechanical dragon with one 
busy, murderous fang” or to 
come up with an inspired line 
like “Why don’t we end this 
while we're still in love?” If you 
haven't read Love Medicine, read 
that first; the characters are more 
vivid and their adventures more 
tightly woven. This time, the plot 
is less engaging, but the 
characters retain their eccentric 
charm. 


Roger’s Version, by John 
Updike. Knopf, $17.95. 

Who but John Updike would 
accuse fundamentalist female 
divinity students of having 
enormous breasts, and to whom 
else would it occur to compare 
said appendages to ‘a penitential 
burden slung about their necks, 
suggesting those unfortunates in 
Dante’s fourth circle ‘rolling dead 
weights with full chest pushing 
square’ [Canto VII, line 27}’? 
Who else would find kindred 
thrills in theology and porno- 
graphy? Who else would know 
that the gingko tree has two sexes 
and note that only the female's 

stink? 

If Updike didn’t tell us these 
things, nobody would. Feminists 


will criticize his latest for these 
and other musings. Critics 
will note that, once again, the 
plot is wispy and the narrator the 
only convincing character; the 
author, an only child, cannot 
readily conceive of the existence 
of other people. 

But Roger’s Version is not the 
same old Updike story. The hero, 
Roger Lambert, is a divinity- 
school professor (probably at 
Harvard, though Updike keeps it 
vague) confronted by a young 
computer whiz with pustules and 
an abiding compulsion: to “pull 
the rabbit from the cosmic hat.” 


He’s after the Big Fella, the Little 


Fella, and the Diaphanous Fella 
— God himself — and he knows 
just where to look: between the 
lines of quantum theory. “We're 
almost home, Professor 
Lambert,” he says, “and science, 
because it’s been atheist so long, 
doesn’t want to admit it; you 
need somebody like me ... to 
pull all the evidence together and 
run it through a computer.” 

Lambert,, a devout Barthian 
doubter, decides to attack the 
nerdy zealot. Between the usual 
Updikean hymnody to throbbing 
rods and cute little pink parts 
there is this extravagant, perverse 
debate between a pastor who 
craves to keep God in his heaven 
— well out of the world — and a 
scientist who rejects Darwin and 
knits quantum theory into a 
religious sampler. 

Updike has consulted many 
big names (theyre listed in the 
acknowledgements) and he 
makes their big ideas digestible 
to the reader. Though the young- 
ster’s plan to digitize the deity 
down to a computer printout 
never quite makes sense, his 
argument against godless science 
sounds great — as does 
Lambert's counterattack. Like 
Henry James, | find that in 
reading this | am always of the 
opinion of the last speaker. | 
don’t know which is more fun, 
reading the estimate of Chandra 
Wickramasinghe (one of Up- 
dike’s consultants) of the odds 
against the spontaneous, random 
generation of life from the 
primordial soup (10 to the 
40,000th) or the various early 
Christian heresies Lambert lov- 
ingly expounds. By the time he 
gets around to Tertullian’s theory 
of the resurrection of the body 
after death, the collision of up-to- 
the-millesecond science with 
ancient Christian scriptures 
reaches critical mass, and the de- 


bate really starts to sizzle. 


There’s also a subplot about 
Lambert's niece/lover, who lives 
in a squalid housing project, and 
great lines about the things that 
drift through Lambert/Updike’s 
mind: the electronic-blip chorus 
of Cyndi Lauper’s “Girls Just 
Wanna Have Fun,” which sounds 
like “rapidly popping bubbles.” 
Updike muses on the poignancy 
of automatic bank tellers, which 
count out $20 bills, leaving tens to 
go “the way of the farthing”; the 
fear felt by a white Harvard prof 
upon descending a ghetto stair- 
case as silent black kids ascend 

Continued on page 24 
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Bosr ON CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


5 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 267-4430 


Late Fall Courses & Workshops 
eHow os ak into BY Land Fit Workshop 
Ask us about our new offerings in the North End 
Over 450 courses begin the week of October 27 


Call 267-4430 for a FREE course catalogue. 


EDUCATION 


The Business 
_ of Modeling 


Call for more informati 


262-4581 


TAYA: Face to Watch” 176 Newbury St., 


Get educated. Learn a new trade or busi- 
ness. Dabble in the arts. Discover the joys of 


learning something new. Whether you do it to 
+ taal your career or simply to enrich your 


You'll find lots of courses and schools to 


choose from in the expanded Boston Phoenix 
Education Section. 


CAREER SC HO O L 


INFORMATION 


is 
Within 
Your 
Reach 
Call the Career and Learning Line if You Have Questions About: 
Schools Training Programs Loans 
Colleges ¢ Scholarships Careers 
Courses Financial Aid 


Trained Counselors are on hand to answer these questions and many more. 
This information is accessible to people throughout Massachusetts by 
calling toll-free 1-800-442-1171. 

If you live in the Greater Boston area, call 536-0200 or visit our offices to 
look at school catalogs, research scholarships, and take a computerized 
career interest test. 

The Higher Education Information Center at the Boston Public Library 


666 Boylston Street (Copley Square) Boston, and at our Dudley Office, 
Roxbury APAC, Dudley Square, 62 Warren Street, Roxbury, 442-5900. 


COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Boston-Bouvé College of- 
Human Development Profes- 
sions at Northeastern University offers part-time 
and full-time graduate degree programs in 
Counseling Psychology. You can work toward a 
Master's degree, a Certificate of Advanced 
Graduate Study (CAGS), or a Doctoral degree. 

All counseling courses are taught by 
licensed, practicing psychologists with limited 
class size to encourage individual participation. 
In addition to classroom work, all programs 
include applied experience in a supervised 
clinical environment. 

For more information and a free brochure 
on the Graduate Programs in Counseling Psy- 
chology at Boston-Bouvé College, call (617) 
437-2708. Or write to us at the address below. 
Graduate School, Boston-Bouvé College of 
Human Development Professions, 107 Dockser 


Hall, Northeastern University, 
BOSTON 360 Huntington Ave., Bos- 


BOUVE ton. MAO2II5 


> Northeastern Un 
Anequal rtheastern action University 


ANY NUMBER CAN PLAY 


Whether you play f 4 violin or piano, whether you are a soloist or 
a member of the sm chorus, you will find plenty of opportunities to 
play and sing at the Longy School of Music. . . in chamber music 
ensembles, orchestra, Early Music consorts. \ jazz bands. wind 
ensembles or flute orchestra. . .vocal chamber groups, chorus, 
or opera, . .in improvisation workshops and performance classes... 
All with Boston's finest teachers and performers, and the 


city’s ? most interested and interesting music-lovers. 


ONLY 
School of Music 


The Professional Music School for the Whole Community. 
One Follen Street, Cambridge: Just 3 Blocks from Harvard Square. 
For a complete list of ensembles, classes in theory and history, 
and much more. . .call 876-0956. 


ADVAN DEGREES 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
Heller School © Brandeis University 
Wednesday, Nov. 5, 7:00 PM 


OPEN HOUSE 


In The Heller School Lounge 


Master’s in Management of 
Human Services 


Our Master’s Program will provide policy analysis and 
consulting expertise . We offer unique 
human service coursework designed to earn your degree in 
12-15 months. 


Ph.D. in Social Welfare Policy 


In policy analysis, research of critical health/human service 
issues, and a future-oriented research program, you will 
work with faculty and alumni in the study of social policy. 


Policy Areas: 


*health care *employment & training 
*aging *employee benefits 
*long term care _ *human resources 
mental health *criminal justice 
*developmental disabilities 


Please call or write for further information: 


Heller Graduate School, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, MA 02254 


(617) 647-3800 
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TASCAM SAM says, 
“Get it while it’s hot! 
Order up a Ministudio" 

to go, and we'll throw 

in the works: a 

“Getchagoin’ Pack” (*150 

value), with everything you 

need to get started. No extra charges, no 
hunting for components, and no waiting!” 


Here’s what you get: 


MC-10 CARDIOID TEN PRO-QUALITY 


MULTITRACK?” = TASCAM TRACK SHEETS 
= PS-P1 POWER SUPPLY = HP-308 HEADPHONES 
m= TRC RECORDER a “THE MULTITRACK 

CARE KIT PRIMER” 


OFFER GOOD WHILE SUPPLIES LAST 


TEAC Professional Division 


Ministudio is a trademark of TEAC Corporation of America 


1116 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02115 (617) 536-0066 
22 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, CT 06107 ___(203) 236-5401 
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DXFILM 
EXPOSURE QUICK-C. 
LITHIUM 
BATTERIES 
CARL ZEISS AUTO-WIND 
f/3.5 35mm LENS NAUTO-REWIND 


sharper nictures, too. 


Yes, the new Yashica T2 has auto-focus and auto-flash. And auto-load and 
| auto-wind. Plus quick-charge lithium batteries and DX film coding to automatically 

set film speed. In fact, the Yashica T2 has every automatic feature you can imagine. 

But the T2 has one feature no one else has: a geriuine Carl Zeiss lens. Widely 
regarded as the sharpest and clearest in the world, Carl Zeiss lenses have been 
used in professional photo studios, movie sets, on moon shots —and in homes like 
yOurs. 

The Yashica T2. It gives you all the features you'll find on the other automatic 
cameras, plus one feature you won't find on any of them. Better HICA | 


YASHI 


CONTAX/YASHICA Division of Kyocera International, Inc. 100 Randolph Road, CN 6700, Somerset. NJ 08873-1284 


THE FOLLOWING YASHICA SHOWCASE DEALERS CARRY THE FULL LINE OF YASHICA PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 
AND OFFER FULL SERVICE ON ALL PRODUCTS PURCHASED AT THEIR STORE. 


BIDDEFORD, ME. BRAINTREE _HARVARD LOWELL WESTBORO 
INNES PHOTO ELLIOT CAMERA CENTER ALBERT H. NOTINI PICTURE 
SERVICE CAMERA CORP. OF HARVARD & SON, INC. PERFECT, INC. 
160 Ocean Street 976 Liberty Street Harvard Common 225 Aiken Street —Rt. 9 & Lyman St. 
BRIDGEWATER HYANNIS MALDEN DENMARK’S INC. 
LA MERE BRIDGEWATER NEW ENGLAND W.B. HUNT ALL STORES 


155 Main Street CAMERAS CAMERA SERVICE 500 Main Street 
15 Central Square 88 North Street 


BOSTON LAWRENCE WALTHAM 
CAMERA BENNERS ROYAL 
CENTER, INC. PHOTO JEWELERS, INC. CAMERA INC. 


107 State Street 995 Main Street 439 Essex Street 365-367 Moody St. 
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SUNS 


— Tell them you saw it in 


THE BOSTON 


It’s easy to 

find the right 
roommate when you 
use the right source. 


The Boston Phoenix classifieds. Every week, your 
ad will be read by more than 400,000 people: people 
sharing your interests and lifestyle. And when you 
reach people like you, you're very likely to find the 
right roommate. 


classifieds 


To place your ad, call 267-1234 


We reach the people you want to. 


A Cherry Coke’ 
for adults only. 
Splash 1% oz. of 
Peter Heering 
Cherry Liqueur 
into a tall, icy cold 
glass of Coca-Cola‘ 
After all, the 
corner soda 

shop would 
never forget 
the cherry. 


PETER HEERING CHERRY LIQUEUR. ALL NATURAL. IMPORTED FROM DENMARK. 
“Coke” and “Coca-Cola” are registered trademarks of The Coca-Cola Company and are not affiliated with Beam Import Co. 
49 Proof Cherry Liqueur. Imported by Beam Import Co., Div. of James B. Beam Distilling Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


Auteur 


Continued from page 20 

and pass him, on either side, 
“like headlights that turn out to 
be motorcycles.” 

But the best thing about the 
book is its creationism debate. 
Supporters of Pat Robertson 
ought to be required by law to 
read it. And if they have to climb 
over a few private parts to get to 
the religious, starry-eyed stuff, 
that’s okay. The heavenly bodies 
declare the glory of God. 


Success Stories, by Russell 
Banks. Harper & Row, $15.95. 

You can tell that Russell Banks" 
grew up in New England, and 
that he also bounced around 
Florida some. Earl, the hero of 
most of these linked tales, knows 
what it’s like when it’s a cold, 
gray November in a kid's soul 
and “a New Hampshire winter 
starts to feel inevitable again.” 
When he moves to St. Petersburg 
at 19, in ‘58, a time when “Dr. 
Fidel Castro, hunkered down in 
the mountain passes southeast of 
Havana, was getting praised for 
his integrity and good looks by 
Time and The Reader's Digest,” 
he learns that all the sun and 
poinciana fumes in the world 
won't warm his bones, or save 
him or Fidel from their own bad 
judgment in love and work. 

Still, how can you fail to like a 
writer who starts withthe line, 
“By the time I was nineteen years 
old I had broken all but three of 
the Ten Commandments’’? 
There’s a bit of a Dixie lilt in his 
narrative voice. “I believed that 
surely, no matter what, those last 
three would go unbroken for the 
rest of my life. | knew that | 
would never, under any circum- 
stances, construct a golden calf '- 
and fall down before it and offer 
bloody sacrifice, acts that seemed 
somehow sexual and, worse, per- 
verse, And I could not imagine 
killing another human being. I'd 
tried to imagine it, killing was a 
big part of our childhood games, 
but my mind always snapped off, 
changed reels altogether ... I 
always dropped my rifle and 
blacked out and wound up in’ 
another movie, a Preston Sturges 
comedy starring Rex Harrison as 
conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic.” From this engag- 
ing beginning, one supposes the 
story “Adultery” will conclude as 
the preceding “Success Story” 
does, on a note of period pratfall 
japery akin to that of Max 
Schulman. 

But the tone is just an ironic 
pose. (One tip might have been 
the Sturges allusion — his com- 
edy had a dark doubleness, 
particularly when the subject was 
the commandment in question.) 
“Adultery” wins you over with 
winsome friskiness, then bashes 
your shanks with guilt and pain. 
Banks’s success stories sing, or 
keen, or chirp, of human failure. .” 
They’re poised off to the left of 
apolitical center in American fie- 
tion, somewhere between Doc- 
torow and Nathanael West. 
(West is a much stronger echo, 
especially in the Lonelyhearts 
-like tale “Queen for a Day.”) ' 

Banks is sharp in two ways: he 
has a-sense of the way a January 
thaw will sink a woodpile of its 
own weight into the New Hamp- 
shire muck, so that a rain and a 
freeze can glue it to the ground 
“as if molecules of maple and 
birch have been welded to 
molecules of frozen grass and 
dirt.” He also has sense enough 
to know what sort of frustration 
such a fusion might spell to an 
old drunk who fissioned his 
family decades ago; now the 
wife’s gone, one kid won't talk to 
him, and the other one, Earl, 
wouldn’t come pick up the wood 
before the freeze and won't exact- 
ly say when he will come by to 
give the old man a hand. 

There are loose links in 
Russell's chain of tales. “The 
Fish” is a strange little fable set in 
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Southeast Asia, “Children’s 
Story” is a sketchy allegory about 
the restive, terrorist Third World 
versus the patriarchal West, and 
“Sarah Cole” concerns a beaut- 
iful, rich, carnivorous attorney’s 
obscure hurt following his mys- 
terious seduction and subsequent 
spurning of a cowgirl so dirt-poor 
and homely she makes the cows 
look good. The best stories — the 
ones about Earl's family — stand 
together. They're quiet, but they 
linger in the mind like a real live 
nightmare. 


Group Sex, by Ann Arensberg. 
Knopf, $15.95. 

The critics howled hosannas in 
four-part harmony over Arens- 
berg’s last book, Sister Wolf, 
winner of the American Book 
Award for best first novel. What's 
odd is that Sister Wolf was touted 
for its fevered efforts in the 
unearthly Anne Rice tradition, 
but the Group Sex characters are 
almost as perky as Laurie Col- 
win’s Happy All the Time types. 

The heroine is Francis Girard, a 
27-year-old editor at the hoary 
house of Harwood; she gets stuck 
with the interminable gestation 
of AfterBirth, novel-in-un- 
promising-progress by the niece 
of Mr. Harwood himself. It fea- 
tures lines like ‘Her breasts were 
as pink and ripe as sweet summer 
fish,” and Frances can’t get the 
author to ameliorate their reek. 

Frances’s acceptance of and 
failure at the task helps convince 
her that she is vermicular — in a 
word, a worm. Oh, some of her 
work is splendid, like her index to 
a life of the Lunts. But she yearns 
to be a Creative Person, 
“Although she knew she 
belonged to another, lesser spe- 
cies, the race of people who 
answer their phones and fold the 
bath towels, who never prowl the 
city streets at midnight, and who 
are not allowed to have a nervous 
breakdown.” 

What she wants is Paul Treat, 
wacko director of Shakespeare 
featuring trained seals and Peer 
Gynt on stilts, buyer of ties from 
Big Guy Menswear, masher of 
boobs, leader of men, and in- 
timidator of critics (one of whom 
collapsed and joined a silent- 
mime troupe after a jolt of the 
Treatment). “Paul ran a tight 
courtship,” but to Frances it's 
worth putting up with all the 
poop on his deck just to shed that 
old worm skin and all the femi- 
nine traits loathingly enumerated 
in her diary: “slippery, erratic, 


sidewinding, needy, entitled, un-_. 


conscious.” Paul, for his part, 
occasionally likes her just the 
way she is: “You're pretty when 
you're weak,” he says, ever th 
gallant. 

Arensberg’s scalpel whittles 
away at the grotesques of pub- 
lishing as gaily as Calvin Trilling 
did in Floater, but her real 
business is sex — not group sex 
itself, really, because that’s, just 
another one of Paul’s ploys to 
upset Frances’s staid colleagues. 

Frances is after what the threat 
of group sex can accomplish: the 
end of gentility. That's why she 
lets crazy director Paul paw at her 
as freely as her cat does, because 
“male animals grappled with life 
... Frances, the female, looked 
on, or picked up what they 
dro ” 

Is this, then, the dreaded post- 
feminist novel? Not exactly. It’s 
the anti-prissy-publishing novel, 
and the anti-Gus Stafford novel. 
Gus, the kind and decent suitor in 
the novel, “was full of good 
values, like bread made from 
whole grain and seeds.” His 
good-night smooch is fond, “with 
closed lips, but applying no 
unlawful pressure.” Frances is 
sick of laws, and of people who 
know what “algolagnia” means 
but don’t do anything about it. 
She’s up for a Treat, one who’s 
jealous as Hera and horny as 
Zeus. In the end, some of it rubs 
off on her, and we're off — into 
the post-postfeminist future. Sis- 
terhood is powerful, but who 
wants a sisterly kiss? 0 


Retail & Wholesale 


The Store That They Said Doesn’t 
Belong in Salem, N.H. 


YOU BE THE JUDGE 


Located in Nettle’s Mall on Rt. 28 in “TAX FREE" Salem, N.H. 
Only 30 Minutes From Boston. 


FEATURING Au SCULPTURE 
PRINTS 
PEDESTALS 
FRAMED POSTERS 


ORIGINALS 
SILKSCREENS 
LITHOGRAPHS 


We Staff Master Framers 


For All Your Custom Framing Needs. 
The Picture Gallery 
391-C So: Broadway 


(603) 898-6727 


Hours: Mon. thru Fri., 9:30-9 p.m., Sat. 9:30-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


\ - Your #1 Rock ’n’ Roll Connection! 


MIDORI® THE ORIGINAL MEL 


Imported by Suntory 


International, L.A, CA. 
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DANCE 


Jeremy Alliger, Director 


One Night Only! 
Saturday, October 18 | 


- One of the most important forces in contemporary 


COMPANY 


“positively celestial, astoundingly beautiful.” 
— The New York Times 


-*Stunning dancing stunning movernent. 
stunning artistry all around.” 
The Washington Post 


Boston\_ 
Premiere 
of 


‘‘Lateral Pass”’ 


. INduced delirious approval. 
— Deborah Jowitt 
Village Voice 
“astonishingly inventive choreography. 
— Chnistine Temin 
Bsoton Globe 


Sets and costumes 
i by Nancy Graves 
Music performed live by 
Peter Zummo Ensemble 


RISHA BROWwn COMPANy 


8pm 
Boston Opera House, 
339 Washington Street, Boston | | 


| CHARGE BY PHONE 


Teletron 720-3434 


Opera House Box Office 426-2786 
Tickets Available at all Ticketron outlets and at the Opera House Box Office. 


This performace of Trisha Brown Company if funded in part by a grant from the Jessie B. Cox Charitable Fund, 
the National Endowment for the Arts, and the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanties, 
through the New England Foundation for the Arts. 
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NEW VENTURE 


‘The originality and invention offered had no equal on any stage.”’ 


—Boston Herald 


OCT 18 
TRISHA BROWN 


“One of the most important forces in contemporary dance." Boston premeire of 
‘Lateral Pass,"’ music by Peter Zummo, visuals by Nancy Graves. 8pm, Opera 
House. $16.50/14.50/12.50 (Dance Umbrella members $14/12/10) 


FALL ’86 


SEASON 


OCT 24, 25 


LAURA KNOTT DANCE COMPANY 


World Premiere. 8pm 5 

Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 
536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

$7 (Dance Umbrella members, students and seniors $6) 


ANNDE TERESA de KEERSMAEKER 


CHARGE BY PHONE 
492-7578 


THIS SEASON IS FUNDED IN PART BY THE 
MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 
AND HUMANITIES, A STATE AGENCY, AND THE 
NEW ENGLAND FOUNDATION FOR THE ARTS. 


BEBE MILLER 


NOV 7, 8 
ANNE TERESA de KEERSMAEKER 


The controversial Belgian choreographer who has taken Europe by 
storm. Boston premiere of ‘Rosas Dast Rosas.'’ Co-presented by 
NuArts. 8pm, Northeastern University, Alumni Hall. $14.50/12 
(Dance Umbrella members, students and seniors $12.50/10) 


NOV 20, 21, 22 
BEBE MILLER AND COMPANY 


World Premiere. Co-presented by the Brattle Performance Series. 
8pm, Tower Auditorium, Massachusetts College of Art, 625 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. Free Parking. $10 (Dance Umbrella 
members $8.50) 


DEC 5, 6, 7 
DANCE COLLECTIVE 


“Knocking Heads,” 5 new collaborations with an impressive group of the mopst 
exciting contemporary composers and musicians. December 5 and 6 at 8pm, 
December 7 at 2pm. Boston Shakespeare Theatre, $10 (Dance Umbrella members, 
students and seniors $8.50) 


DANCE UMBRELLA 


Jeremy Alliger, Director 


“The finest events of the season."’ — Boston Globe 
earning high marks for adventuresome programming.'' — Boston Herald 
HERE’S WHAT YOU °A 15% discount to every event (over 30 events per year to choose from) 
RECEIVE FOR A ° to Dance Umbrella newsletter 
$25 MEMBERSHIP: a= 


*. . . and lots more!!! 


Send to Dance Umbrella 
15 Sellers Street, Cambridge MA 02139 


| 
| 
Address 
| City State Zip | 
Telephone 
Payment Method: © Check (payable to Dance Umbrella) po ete YOUR — 
MEMBERSHIP! 
MasterCard CALL 492-7578: | 
| Card # — Exp. Date | 
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eedless to say, the Boston 
N arts scene is booming, 
with art and theater and 
music practically running loose in 
the city streets. But maybe you've 
gone to Symphony, pub-crawled 
through Kenmore Square, dug 
the sounds at our many fine jazz 
watering holes, even been 
serenaded in the subways — and 
still feel a thirst for something 
unique, daring, downright weird. 
Well, what you're looking for 
might be free improvisation, and 
it may be lurking surprisingly 
close at hand. Admittedly, Boston 
does not stand out as a center for 
new music; it suffers an acute 
inferiority complex from being so 
close to the legendary cellars and 
lofts of New York. But there is, 
nonetheless, an active, under- 
ground contingent of performers 
who regularly venture forth into 
the musical unknown and who 
survive by staying, in the Robert 
Fripp dictum, “small, mobile, 
intelligent, and independent.” 
This, then, is in the nature of a 
field guide, to present a few 
pertinent hints about how to find 
such musicians about town — or, 
maybe, even how to be one. 
First of all, let us discuss the 
nature of improvisation. The 
Harvard Brief Dictionary of 
Music, as authoritative a guide 
as you're likely to find here- 
abouts, defines it as the “art of 
spontaneously creating music 
(extempore) while playing, 
rather than performing a compo- 
sition already written.” This de- 
scribes an approach to music 
that’s fraught with risk, but 
which offers compensating artis- 
tic rewards. For the improviser, 
playing music is never routine; 
there is always a new challenge. 
Solo improvisers make the same 
kinds of decisions as composers, 
but in real time, on the fly; col- 
lective improvisers exercise their 
empathy and acquire new in- 
sight into the nature of coopera- 
tion: Thus channels of communi- 
cation open as wide as possible 
for the performing musician. 
This practice thrives most ob- 
viously in the sphere of jazz, 
having sprung from the tradition 


Room for improv 


Making music as you go along 


by Michael Bloom ‘ 


of the jam session and from the 
pioneering experiments of con- 
temporary artists such as Ornette 
Coleman. Happily, Boston boasts 
a fertile jazz-club scene, with a 
network of bars that regularly 
host jazz players of international 
caliber. The bad news is, the in- 
ternational scene tends to ex- 
clude the home-grown one. ___. 

In this city, the Berklee College 
of Music does much to nurture 


our scene, and it also tends to 
define the terms. (Boston’s most 
lionized improv ensemble, the 
Fringe, is a trio whose members 
have all done stints on the 
Berklee faculty. I’ve heard them 
play a free set, but it doesn’t 
happen often.) A course of study 
at Berklee engenders competence 
at reading charts, comping, and 
similar skills that stand one in 


_good stead as a musician for hire, 


but it offers little expertise in the 
techniques of spontaneous per- 
formance, which, indeed, are 
notoriously hard to teach. 

Free music, however, is by no 
means a subset or synonym of 
jazz; the serious improviser 
nowadays is as likely as not to 
come out of some other idiom 
entirely. Improvisation as asfraft 
is practiced across the musical 
spectrum. Just as classical com- 


posers of the 18th century proved 
their mettle as all-around musi- 
cians by improvising — Bach 
played extemporaneous organ 
music during church services, 
and Beethoven was invited to 
improvise on the piano at the 
concert where his first symphony 
was premiered — many of the 
movers and shakers of contem- 
porary music embrace spon- 
taneous music as part of their 
repertoire. 

To be sure, the rock and roller 
who doesn’t occasionally let his 
hair down in jam sessions is 
generally an unlistenable prig. 
But there are a few musicians 
around Boston — some of our 
finest in fact — who incorporate 
improvised elements in their 
work on a regular basis. Roger 
Miller, erstwhile guitarist for the 
seminal intelligent punkoids 
Mission of Burma and now com- 
poser for Birdsongs of the 
Mesozoic, gives strident and 
spectacular solo performances of 
what he calls Maximum Electric 
Piano, many of which are un- 
planned. The minimalist elec- 
tronic dance ensemble Dervish 
concocts elaborate rhythmic 
structures that permit them to 
take off into the collective ether, 
spinning long threads of hybrid 
Tibetan/German synthesizer 
harmony. 

All genres can play. Violinist 
Mimi Rabson and cellist Glynis 
Lomon studied the gamut of 
classical technique, but their 
preferred style is free playing: 
with guitarist Joe Morris, they 
used to constitute the Magnetic 
String Trio and are both still 
active. In their off hours, mem- 
bers of the avant-blues group 
Men & Volts and _ the 
sophisticated adult dance band 
World at Play avidly participate 
in African and Indian _per- 
formances, as well as more West- 
ern-style improv events. 

Most interesting are the musi- 
cians who are busily inventing 
their own idioms — and some- 
times their own _ instruments. 
Judas and Natasha Hanna per- 
form something very similar to 
spontaneous American Indian 
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chants, accompanied by just 
about anything that comes to 
hand: guitars, synthesizers, 
drums, pipes, or piano strings. 
They try to make use of un- 
familiar instruments, to draw out 
the inherent music they contain. 
Mohammed _Ihenacho, better 
known as “Chike,” improvises 
songs and rhythmic raps, accom- 
panying himself on the kalimba, 
the African thumb piano. 
Jonathan Scheuer plays a custom- 
ized marimba tuned in just in- 
tonation, with a scale of 37 tones 
to the octave. 

Jake Dillon performs on his 
Electric Football Game, also 
known by the acronym EFG — 
he plays the metal game board, 
with all the playing pieces dis- 
carded. The board has electric 
pick-ups mounted on its surface, 
directing the output through vari- 
ous sound processors and into a 
small amplifier. The highly reso- 
nant metal surface forms a feed- 
back system that vibrates sym- 
pathetically with the sound com- 
ing out of the amplifier, or any 
other sound in the room. Dillon 
can change the sound of the EFG 
by applying tension to the edge 
of the board, moving it with 
respect to the amplifier, or tweak- 


ing the knobs on the fuzz boxes 


and flangers. Similarly Robert Rut- 
man has built a number of Steel 
Cellos out of steel sheeting, cable, 
and rods, which emit strange, 
ghostly hums when played with 
cello bows. Richard Lehrman as- 
sembled a quantity of bicycle parts 
into a percussion ensemble he 
calls the Travelon Gamelan. 

So the next question is, where 
do such musicians hold forth? 
Where can one regularly expect 
the unexpected? Now that’s a 
much harder question to answer. 
Since the whole scene is such a 
fringe proposition anyway, its 
venues are invariably in flux. 
The list of congenial sites that 
have vanished is almost endless: 
the loft spaces where experi- 
ments in innovative sounds were 
forthrightly pursued, like the 


legendary Thayer Street; the 


borderline galleries where free 
music was recognized as an im- 
portant contemporary art form, 
like Gallery East; the book- 
stores that made themselves 
available as alternative perform- 
ance spaces, like Stone Soup 
and community-oriented Some 
Books in Somerville. The often- 
bemoaned attrition in rock-and- 
roll clubs has been most severe 
among the rooms with the most 
unorthodox booking habits — 
bars like the Underground and 
Maverick’s are among the most 
sorely missed. 

Oddly enough, radio is pres- 
ently carrying the torch for im- 
provisation. WBRS at Brandeis 
offers The Joint, a unique live- 
performance show on Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings. Pro- 
ducer/engineer Marc Leibowitz 
invites creative musicians from 
all over the map to play before a 
live audience (which the public is 
invited to join) in the Usdan 
Student Center; whatever tran- 
spires is broadcast and recorded 
with remarkable fidelity. The 
following guitarists have ap- 
peared recently on The Joint, 
testifying to the breadth of its 
tastes: fusionaut Bill Frizell, ex- 
panding the vocabulary of elec- 
tric guitar; Alabama low-tech 
pioneer Davey Williams, bridg- 
ing the gap betweeen down- 
home blues and Albert Ayler; 
and thrash punker Greg Ginn, 
who's generally heard with his 
group Black Flag. 

Tufts University’s station 
WMFO also provides a congenial 


environment for improvisation. 


Besides rebroadcasting some of 
The Joint shows and presenting 
occasional in-studio events of 
their own, the WFMO staffers 
promote numerous concerts 
around the Tufts campus, featur- 
ing world-class improvisers like 
the Globe Unity Orchestra, 
whose membership is literally 
drawn from the whole world, as 

Continued on page 30 
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Improv 


Continued from page 29 
well as local ensembles like Loaf 


of Wonder. Several other college 
stations also take an active part in 
the live-music scene, most 
notably WCUW at Clark Univer-. 
sity, in Worcester, whose annual 
Music Fair at the end of the: 
summer attracts practitioners and 


fans of improvised and weird 
‘music from all over New er 


land. 


covered that radio is itself a 
medium amenable to improvisa- 
tion, analogous to the electronic 
music that Stockhausen used to 
compose at Radio Cologne in the 
‘50s, and have taken free-form 
programming to extremes. On his 
Saturday morning show, film- 
maker Owen O'Toole manipu- 
lates the turntables for mega- 
scratch effects, loops tapes and 
skips records to set up rhythms, 
and mixes diverse sound sources, 
among other techniques, to give 
radio a more interactive role 
rather than treating it as a mere 
conveyor belt for someone else’s 
information. 

Despite their commitment to 
cultural betterment, schools and 
civie institutions have to be 
prodded a little to support im- 
acre Each year, Mass Col- 
lege of Art offers a series called 
Eventworks, organized by the 
students, who often have a rather 
facile idea of what's avant-garde. 
Often, improvisation has to take 
on the guise of some other 
endeavor in order to get per- 
formed. Mobius, the idiosyncratic 
Boston gallery and performance 
space, just completed a series 
called Sound Art; a display of 
new technologies invented for» 
improvisation, most of which 
hale from Europe (Holland’s ~ 
Logos Duo, for example, made - 
music out of interference patterns 
in an ultrasonic resonant field). 
Several computer systems. have 
been programmed for im- 
provisatory characteristics — to 
deduce the patterns in a human 
musician’s note choice and to 
respond with something 


propriate — and their audiences - 
tend to be primarily computer ~ 


buffs. Even when the improviser 


the Djs have. die | 


is someone of the’ caliber of” 


trombonist George Lewis, the gig 
happens under the auspices of 
MIT’s Experimental Music Stu- 
dio. 

But simply because there is at 
the moment no regular venue or 
forum for improvisation in Bos- 
ton does not preclude there ever 
being one; anything could spring 
up tomorrow. All the ingredients 
are available, waiting only to be 
combined. There are dozens of 
musicians and artists, used to 
working independently simply 
for want of attention. Most of 
them: have been diligently ac- 
cumulating a body of lore on the 
ways and means of staging un- 
conventional music events. There 
are funding sources willing and 
able to support purposeful work 
in the idiom, such as the local 
councils that disburse Arts Lot- 
tery grants; Massachusetts has an 
annual appropriation for the arts 
in excess of $15 million. Most 
importantly, there are educated 
listeners in and around Boston, 
intrigued by the music that has 
already transpired and willing to 
be challenged. 

Because improv concerts are 
still such an undergound 
endeavor, they are publicized 
very little or in unorthodox ways 
— the major being word of 
mouth. College radio stations 
and arts offices, as well as music 


_ stores, are worth checking into 


for concert information, as are 
this paper's arts listings. 

In short, the musicians are 
here, as is the audience. Getting 
the two groups together requires 
a certain expenditure of effort; 


_ but when it happens, the arts 


scene is much enhanced and the 
effort rewarded. 0 
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Feet first 


DANCE 


As the Bible says, there's a time to 
dance. It doesn't say there's a time to 
watch a dance performance — but there 
Is. 


Berkshire 210 Wendell Ave., 
Pittsfield, (413) 442-1307. Dates, times, 


locations, and ticket information as - - 


noted. Call for information on additional 

performances. 

Nov. 29 and 30, The Nutcracker. At the 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington, VT, (802) 
863-5966. Curtain time on Nov. 29, 
7:30 p.m. Matinee on Nov. 29, 3 p.m., 
and on Nov. 30, 1 p.m. Call for ticket 
information. 

Dec. 4 and 5, The Nutcracker. At 
Springfield Symphony Hall, Spring- 
field, (413) 787-6600. Curtain time, 8 
p.m. Call for ticket information. 

Dec. 6 and 9, The Nutcracker. At 
Koussevitzky Arts Center, Berkshire 
Community College, Pittsfield, (413) 
442-1307. Curtain time on Dec. 6, 8: 
p.m. Curtain time on Dec. 7, 8, and 9, 
8 p.m. Cail for ticket information. 

Berkshire Public Theater, 30 Union St., 
Pittsfield, (413) 445-4634. Curtain time 
on Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 8 p.m. Tickets 
$8 to $12. The Public Theater's season 
runs from Oct. 30 to May 31 and features 
five different theatrical productions to be 
announced, including a family Christmas 
piece. There are also performances by 
various opera, music, and dance com- 
panies. Call for more information. 

Feb. 21 through Mar. 1, Clive Thompson 
Dance Company. 

The Boston Ballet, 553 Tremont St., 

Boston, 542-3600. Performances (for all 

shows except The Nutcracker) are held 

at the Wang Center for the Performing 


. Arts, 270 Tremont St., Boston. Preview 


on Wed., 8 p.m. Opening on Thurs., 7 

p.m. Curtain time on Fri. and Sat., 8 p.m. 

Matinees on Sat. and Sun., 2 p.m. 

Tickets, $17.50 to $30.50. For tax- 

deductible dress-circle tickets, add $10. 

Tickets for The Nutcracker, $13 to $25. 

Nov. 5 through 9, Coppelia. 

Dec. 4 through Jan. 4, The Nutcracker. 
Call for times and location. 

Feb. 4 through 8, The New and the 
Legendary, including Mort Subite, Leit 
Motiv, and Rodeo. 

Mar. 4 through 8, Discovery Festival, 
with pieces by Susan Marshall, Ken- 
neth Rinker, and Jim Self. 

Apr. 1 through 5, The Great Masters, 
including Mr. Balanchine: Theme and 
Variations and Lilac Garden. 

May 6 through 17, Hans Christian 
Andersen, including The ice Maiden, 
The Steadfast Tinsoldier, and The 
Wild Swan. 

The Boston Camerata, 25 Huntington 

Ave., Boston, 262-2092. Curtain time, 8 

p.m., except as noted. Locations as 

noted. Tickets, $9 to $15. 

Oct. 15 and 18, For isabella: Songs and 
Dances from the Court of Mantua. The 
Oct. 15 performance is in Jordan Hall 
at the New England Conservatory. 
The Oct. 18 performance is in Sanders 
Theatre, Harvard University. 

Apr. 4 and 5, The Queen's Music: Songs 
and Dances of Elizabethan England. 
The Apr. 4 performance is in Jordan 
Hall at the New England Con- 
servatory. The Apr. 5 performance is 
in Sanders Theatre, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The Boston Conservatory Theatre, 31 

Hemenway St., Boston, 536-6340. Cur- 

tain time on Fri. and Sat. 8 p.m. 

Matinees on Sun. at 3 p.m. Per- 

formances are free unless noted. 

Oct. 25, original choreographies by 
students in the Boston Conservatory 
Senior Dance Project. 

Nov. 7, 8, and 9, Boston Conservatory 
Dance Theatre presents new choreo- 
graphers. Tickets, $4 and $7. 

Dec. 6 and 7, original choreographies by 
students of the Boston Conservatory 
Dance Division. 

Multicultural Arts Center, 

41 Second St., E. Cambridge, 577-1400. 

Curtain times and ticket prices as noted. 

Oct. 3 and 4, Dancevisions. Curtain time, 
8 p.m. Tickets, $8. 

Oct. 10, Senegalese Festival/Dance 
ose” Curtain time, 9 p.m. Tickets, 

10. 

Oct. 25, Vive Guatemaya, a festival of 
Guatemalan culture from 2 to 6 p.m. 
Free. Dance party with Marimba band 
from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Call for ticket 
information. 

Nov. 14 and 15, Kraus and... . Curtain 
time, 8 p.m. Tickets, $8. 


Dance, movies, and music 


Nov. 21 and 22, Synapse. Curtain time, 8 
p.m. Tickets, $8. 

Dec. 12 and 13, Paula Hunter and 
Dancers: Curtain time, 8 p.m. Tickets, 


Concert Dance Company of Boston, 

923-1709. Curtain times, ticket prices, 

and performance locations as noted. 

Nov. 16, An Afternoon with Mark Dendy 

at Boston University’s Sargent Gym 
Dance Studio. Curtain time, 4 p.m. 
Tickets, $6. 

Dec. 4, Lunchtime concert at the Federal 
Reserve Bank, downtown Boston. 
Curtain time, 12:30 p.m. Free. 

Dec. 12, 13, and 14, Boston Concert 
Weekend, at Boston University's 
Sargent Gym Dance Studio. Full 
concert of works from the repertoire. 

Dec. 31, Program TBA. First Night 
performance at Hancock Hall, down- 
town Boston. 

Apr. 11 and 12, Boston Concert Week- 
end, at Strand Theater, Dorchester. 
Full concert of works from the re- 


pertoire. 

» 15 Seller St., Cam- 
bridge, 576-2737. Curtain time Fri. and 
Sat., 8 p.m. Matinees on Sun., 2 p.m. 
Ticket prices and locations as noted. 
Dec. 5, 6, and 7, an evening of 

premieres. Performances at the Cam- 
bridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 
Second St., Cambridge. Tickets, $6 
and $7. 

Mar. 6, 7, and 8, old and new repertory 
selections. Performances at the Cam- 
bridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 

t., Cambridge. Tickets, $6 
and $7. 


Dance Place, 12 Federal St., the 
Tannery, Newburyport, 465-1485. Call 
for information on additional per- 
formances. 

Oct. 12, Joppa Jazz Dance Company. 
An outdoor performance for the Octo- 
berfest celebration. At the Market 
“Square, Newburyport. Curtain time, 2 


p.m. 
Dance Umbrella, 15 Sellers St., Cam- 
bridge, 492-7578. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 
Ticket prices and locations as noted. 
Oct. 3 and 4, world premieres from 
Jacob's Pillow 1986 Irside/Outside 
Artists in Residence series. At the 
Boston Shakespeare Theater, 52 St. 
Botolph St., Boston, 267-5600 (re- 
servations). Tickets, $10. Members, 


$8.50. 

Oct. 18, Trisha Brown. At the Opera 
House, 539 Washington St., Boston, 
426-2786 (reservations). Tickets, 
$12.50 to $16.50. Members $10 to $14. 

Oct. 24 and 25, Laura Knott Dance Co. 
At the Joy of Movement Center, 536 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
491-7377 (reservations). Tickets, $7. 
Members, $6. 

Nov. 7 and 8, presented with NuArts, 
Anne Teresa de Keersmacker from 
Belgium. At Northeastern University 
Alumni Hall, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, 437-2247 (reservations). 
Tickets $12 and $14.50. Members, $10 
and $12.50. 

Nov. 14 and 15, presented with Brattle 
Theater, world premiere of a new work 
by Bebe Miller. Location and ticket 
prices to be announced. For infor- 
mation and reservations, call 
491-7377. 

Dec. 5 and 6, Dance Collective. Five new 
works choreographed by Dawn 
Kramer and Martha Armstrong Gray. 
At the Boston Shakespeare Theater, 
52 St. Botolph St., Boston, 267-5600 
— Tickets, $10. Members, 

50 


Mar. 13 and 14, Susan Marshall and Co., 
first in the Discovery Festival Series. 
At the Boston Shakespeare Theater, 
52 St. Botolph St., Boston, 267-5600 
—, Tickets, $12. Members, 


Mar. 20 and 21, Kenneth Rinker, second 
in the Discovery Festival Series. At the 
Boston Shakespeare Theater, 52 St. 
Botolph St., Boston, 267-5600 (re- 
servations). Tickets, $12. Members, 
$10. Mar. 27 and 28, Jim Self, last in 
the Discovery Festival series. At the 
Boston Shakespeare Theater, 52 St. 
Botolph St., Boston, 267-5600 (re- 
agama Tickets, $12. Members, 

1 


Apr. 23, 24, and 25, presented with 
NuArts, Dai Rakuda Kan, Japan's 
foremost Butok theater company. At 
Northeastern University Alumni Hail, 
360 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
437-2247 (reservations). Tickets $12 
and $14.50. Members $10 and $12.50. 

May 7, 8, and 9, presented with NuArts, 
Nina Weiner Dancers. At Northeastern 
University Alumni Hall, 360 Huntington 


Ave., Boston, 437-2247 (reservations). 
Tickets, $12 and $14.50. Members, 
$10 and $12.50. 
Federal Reserve Bank, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., across from South Station, Boston, 
973-3454. held at First 


Folk Arts Center, 595 Massachusetts 

Ave., Cambridge, 491-6084. The Folk 

Arts Center provides a’ list of folk- 

dancing events in Boston. Participatory 

dances include Scottish country dance, 

New England squares and contras, 

English and international folk dancing. 

Dances are scheduled Mon. through Fri. 

and on Sun. Tickets, $3 to $4. Call for 

more information or see participatory 
dance listings in the Phoenix Arts 
section. 

Dec. 14, concert exhibiting the connec- 
tions between classical and folk mu- 
sic. At Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
University. Curtain time, 2 p.m. Call for 
ticket information. 

Sidman Jewish Communi- 
ty Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre, 965-7410. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $12. Members, $10. Students 
and senior citizens, $8. 

Nov. 1, Anna Sokolow's Players’ Project. 

Massachusetts institute of Tech- 


nology, Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 

Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 

253-2877 or 547-8771. Curtain time, 8:30 

p.m. Tickets, $8. Senior citizens and MIT 

students, $3. Tickets available at the 

door at 1 p.m. on days of performance. 

Oct. 16 and 17, “An Evening of Dance 
and New Music.” Three pieces 
choreographed by Beth Soll. World 
premiere of Persona, with an original 
composition by Elizabeth Vercoe, Her 
Story lil: Jehanne de Lorraine. World 
premiere of Place of Ambush, and 
from the repertoire Reentry. 

Northeastern Division of 

Fine Arts, 102 the Fenway, Boston, 

437-2247 or -2249. Performances are 

held at Alumni Auditorium, 360 Hunt- 

ington Ave., Boston. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 

Call for ticket information. 

Nov. 7 and 8, Rosas Danst Rosas, 
choreographed by Anne Teresa De 
Keersmacker. 

Apr. 23, 24, and 25, The Five Rings, by 
Japan's Dai Rakuda Kan. 

May 7, 8, and 9, In Closed Time, by Nina 
Wiener and Dancers. 

iagfielid Symphony Orchestra 

Symphony Hall, Court St., Springfield. 

(413) 733-2291. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 

Tickets $8 to $22. 

Nov. 1, Rudolf Nureyev and Compan 
perform Debussy's Prelude to After- 
noon of a Faun, Stravinsky's Apollon 
Musagete, Ravel's Le Tombeau de 
Couperin, and Mahler's Songs of a 


pany, 782-6226. On tour throughout 
September and October. Call for infor- 
mation about remainder of season. 


2474 (information). Locations, curtain 

times, and ticket prices as noted. 

Oct. 22, lecture/demonstration, Men: 
Their Stories and Their Dancing, with 
Marcus Schulkind, Michael Shannon, 
and Douglas Elkins. Performance at 
8:30 p.m., in Cousens Dance Space. 
Tickets, $5. 

Nov. 21 and 22, Tufts Faculty Concert. 
Choreography by Lisa Hillyer, Alice 
Trexler, and Marcus Schulkind. Per- 
formances at 7 and 9 p.m., in Cousens 
Dance Space. Free. 

Apr. 1, performance installation by Lisa 
Kraus, formerly of the Trisha Brown 
Dance Company At 12:30 p.m., in the 
Campus Center. Free. 

Wang Center 


Wang Celebrity Series, 

for the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., 

Boston, 482-2595. Curtain times and 

locations as noted. Tickets, $15 to $20. 

Call 482-9393 for information about 

additional performances. 

Nov. 21, 22, and 23, Dance Theatre of 
Harlem. At the Wang Center. Curtain 
time Nov. 21 and 22, 8 p.m. Matinee 
Nov. 23, 3 p.m. 

Jan. 23, 24, and 25, The Béjart Ballet, 
from Brussels. At the Wang Center. 
Curtain time Jan. 23 and 24, 8 p.m. 
Matinee Jan. 25, 2 p.m. 

Apr. 3, Hungarian State Folk Ensemble. 
At Symphony Hall, Boston. Curtain 
time, 8 p.m. 

Apr. 21 through 26, Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater. At the Wang Center. 
Curtain time Apr. 21 through 25, 8 


p.m. Matinee Apr. 25 and 26, 2 p.m. 

Worcester Music Festival, Memorial 

Auditorium, Worcester, 754-3231. Cur- 

tain time, 8 p.m. Tickets $16 to $22. 

Oct. 31, Rudolf Nureyev and Friends, 
performing with the principal dancers 
of the Paris Opera Ballet and full 
orchestra. 

Nov. 28 and 29, the Boston Ballet 
performs The Nutcracker. Matinee on 
Sat. at 2 p.m. Tickets for matinee for 
children, $i2 

Mar. 31, Hungarian State Folk Ensemble. 


Days and Nights in the Forest: 
October 29 at the Danforth Museum 


Screened gems 


MOVIES 


Boston has over 1000 percent more 
movie theaters per capita than does 
Austin, Nevada. There are your first-run 
theaters, your art houses, your revival 
houses, your university film series, your 
special screenings, and — well, you get 
the picture. 


Aliston 214 Harvard Ave., 

Allston, 277-2140. Take the Green Line 

(Boston College) to the corner of 

Harvard and Commonwealth Aves. 

The Boston Film//Video F 

1126 Boylston St., 

Shows are at 8 p.m. Admission, $4 for 

nonmembers, $3 for members. 

Oct. 17, La Camera: Je (1977), directed 
by Babette Mangolte. 

Oct. 18, The Cold Eye (1979), directed 

by Babette Mangolte. 

Nov. 21, Dog Day Afternoon (1975), 
Starring Al Pacino. 

Nov. 22, TBA. 

Boston Public Library, Dartmouth and 

Boylston Sts., Copley Square, Boston, 

536-5400. This fall the BPL presents 

three film series: “Co-starring Miss 

Liberty," a series of American films in 

which the Statue of Liberty serves as 

background or cameo player; “All The 

World's a Stage,” featuring filmed ver- 

sions of superior British and American 

stage performances; and ‘Afterschool 

Films," a children's film series. Feature 

films are shown at 6:30 p.m., children's 

im at 3:30 p.m. Admission to all films, 
ee 


Sept. 17, We All Came to America 
(1976), a documentary film on immi- 
ation to America, narrated by 
lescteis Bikel, and The Statue of 
Liberty (1985), a documentary history 
of the Statue of Liberty. 

Sept. 22, Saboteur (1942), Hitchcock's 
WWI! thriller, featuring sequences at 
Liberty Island. 

Sept. 29, Park Row (1952), newspaper 
story of the 1880s, starring Gene 
Evans and Mary Welch. 

Oct. 6, Funny Girl (1968), Barbra 
Streisand shares the screen with 
Omar Sharif, Kay Medford, Walter 
Pidgeon, and Miss Liberty. 

Oct. 9, Firechief Donald, Donald in 
Mathmagic Land, and Donald's 
three ducky children’s 

ims 

Oct. 16, -. and A Rabbit for Alice, 
children's films. 


‘oundation, 
Boston, 536-1540. 


Oct. 20, Escape from New York (1981), 
suspense and action in the New York 
of 1997. Starring Kurt Russell, with a 
of the harbor. 


Oct. 23, The Shrinking of Treehorn, 
children’s film. 

Oct. 27, Remo Williams — The Adven- 
ture Begins (1985), a light-hearted, 
secret-agent thriller. 

Oct. 30, Dracula, Strega Nonna, and . 
Joka's Devil, Hallowe'en movies for 
children. 


Nov. 3, The Actor (1970), the mystique of 
actors and their art, filmed in and 
around London's Old Vic Theatre, and 
Here Are Ladies (1972) — Siobhan 
McKenna plays in scenes from works 
by Ireland's major writers. 

Nov. 6, Never Cry Wolf, a 30-minute 
adaptation of Walt Disney's feature 
film (part of children’s film series). 

Nov. 17, The Belle of Amherst (1979), 
Julie Harris plays Emily Dickinson. 

Nov. 20, Molly's Pilgrim and Yankee 
Doodle Dandy, Thanksgiving films for 
children. 

Nov. 24, Ages of Man (1965), Sir John 
Gielgud’s acclaimed anthology of 
Shakespearean scenes recorded on 
film, and This ls Noel Coward (1974), 
Coward in his own biography. 

Dec. 1, Kean (1975), a documentary- 
biography of the great Edmund Kean. 

Dec. 15, Emlyn Williams as Charles 
Dickens (1977), a filmed solo stage 
performance. 

— Charlestown Branch, 179 Main St., 

Charlestown, 242-1248. This fall, the 

library presents a series of children's 

films. Shows are on Wed. at 10:30 a.m. 

and 3:30 p.m. Free. 

— Roslindale Branch, 4238 Washing- 

ton St., Roslindale, 323-2343. The library 

presents family and children's films 
through the fall. Call for schedule 
information. Free. 

— South Boston Branch, 646 East 

Broadway, South Boston, 268-0180. Pre- 

school films are shown every second 

Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. and at noon, 

from Oct. 8 through Dec. 31. Adult 

documentary films are shown on Tues. 
at 2 p.m., and features are shown on 

Thurs. at 6 p.m. Admission to all. films, 


free. 
Oct. 2, The Barclays of Broadway (1949), 
— Fred Astaire and Ginger 


Rogers. 

Oct. 7, American Challenge. 

Oct. 9, Anchors Aweigh (1945), singing 
sailors on leave, starring Gene Kelly 
Frank Sinatra, and Kathryn Grayson. 

Oct. 14, Ghosts of Cape Horn. 

Oct. 16, The Story of Vernon and Irene 
Castle (1945), Fred and Ginger as 
Vernon and Irene. 

Oct. 21, Men of the Tall Ships. 

Oct. 23, For Me and My Gal(1942),Gene ~ 
Kelly and Judy Garland star in this 
~~ Berkeley musical romance. 

Oct. 28, The Ultimate weer 

Oct. 30, The Gay Divorcee (1934), Fred 
and Ginger and a case of mistaken 
identity, featuring musical numbers by 


Cole Porter 
Continued on page 34 
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your pick! 


Chinon’ s Autofocus 
35mm Lineup... 


Completely automatic, The ultimate in auto- 


with infrared auto focus! 
_with sensor flash! 
$4199" $45997 
FREE BONUS 


($13.26 Value) Belt case and Kodak VR-G film 
Ask for Chinon’s Good, Better or Best! 


Chinon CM-5  / Fuji DL-200 


w/50mm 1.9 lens 


Compact, convenient, 
easy to operate! 


UNDERGROUND’S 


FALL SAVINGS SPREE 
CONTINUES!!! 


focus 35mm cameras, 


‘The most easy to use automatic 
auto-focus 35mm ever! 


The CM-5 features 


simplicity. Fuji DL-200 $429°7* 
versatility  $44997 Fuji telephoto lens 29.97 
© reliability Deluxe padded gadget bag 14.97 


© AFFORDABILITY! $174.91 


‘sold as package only after Fuji rebate 


(save $119. 97) 


your choice of 


Polaroid Cameras 


including Underground's special 4-year EXTENDED GUARANTEE!" 
“600 LMS and 660 sold w only 


Spectra 
Auto flash, focus, and 


exposure plus Polaroid's 
new vibrant film enhances 


97 your results! 


Sun 660 
The auto-focus system 
with built-in flash! 


600 LMS 


The lightweight easy- 
to-use Polaroid! 


$2997 


guarantee 797 quarantee 997 
$37.94 $79.94 guarantee 2497 
Spectra Accessories 

* Bag $22.97 


Any two accessories for $39.97 or buy all three 


© Filter Kit $22.97 for $49.97 & get a FREE photo file ($5.00 value) 


Remote Control $29.97 


OUR 25th YEAR! 


The world’s smallest (fits in 
the palm of your hand!) 
and lightest (weighs just 
2.2 pounds!) 

Video Camcorder'!! 
This tiny camera/recorder is 
absolutely all you carry to take 
great home videos! 


“sold with accessory 
package only 


10 Piece Accessory Package 

8mm video deck, AC power adapter, hard shelled attache case, rechargeable 
battery, multi-battery charger, RF modulator, 30 min. cassette, antenna switch, 
antenna matching transformer, 75 OHM coaxial cable—$299.97 


y m p u lightweight and 
compact 
rugged precision— 
OM-G 


allows up to 5 
frames-per-second 
50mm lens shown optional 


motor drive 
operation. 


Olympus T-20 Flash 
Extremely compact and a 

28-80 lens wide angle 

to short zoom! $119.97* 


you pay $279.91* 


Olympus OM-PC 


plus 28-80 13.5 wide 


angle to short zoom 


$299927 


KODAK FILM 
SALE! 


featuring ESP metering for 
high contrast scenes 


CanonT-50 


50mm lens shown optional 


Save 10% on all Kodak film 
including the sensational 
new VRG film! 


- Lens kit includes 

© 28mm 2.8 wide angle 
programmed automation! @ 80-200 4.5 macro zoom 
Includes Canon USA 1 yr e M900 system case—custom fitted 


limited warranty $Q 9 97 inset 99°97 
‘poce when sold with lens kit 


Auto film loading, auto flash 
built-in power winder. 
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— West-End Branch, 151 Cambridge 

St., Boston, 523-3957. This fall the library 

hosts the ‘Kings of Comedy” film series. 

Shows are on Tues. at 3 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 7, Modern Times (1936), Charlie 
Chaplin tussles with a factory. as- 
sembly line, and inadvertently sniffs 
cocaine in jail. j 

Oct. 21, Golden Age of Comedy, a 
review of scenes from slapstick 
silents, featuring Laurel and Hardy, 
Harry Langdon, Will Rogers, and the 

. Keystone Kops. 

Nov. 18, A’ Chump at Oxford (1940), 
Laurel and Hardy play street cleaners 
who foil a bank hold-up and are 
rewarded with Oxford scholarships. 

Dec. 2, Feet First (1930), one of Harold 
Lloyd's first sound films. 

Dec. 16, When Comedy Was King 
(1960), a review of Hollywood’ s com- 


, Curtis Auditorium, 
635 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
353-4130. This fall BU presents a Yiddish 
Film Festival, with Sunday screenings 
at 3 p.m. Suggested contribu- 


Oct * The Golden Age of Second 
Avenue (1968). 

Nov. 2, Dem Khazns Zundl (The Cantor's 

Son) (1937). 

Nov. 16, Durkh Trern (Laughter Through 
Tears) (1933). 

Nov. 23, Grine Felder (Green Fields) 
(1937). 

Brockton Art Museum, Oak St. 

Brockton, 588-6000. From Sept. 25 

through Dec. 11, the museum hosts a 


Thurs. lunchtime film series. Call for 
information. 
Brookline Public , 361 Washing- 


ton St., Brookline, 734-0100. This fall the 

library presents an Alfred Hitchcock film 

series. Films begin at 7 p.m. Free. Film 
schedule is subject to change. 

Oct. 8, Rebecca (1940), Joan Fontaine 
and Laurence Olivier star in 
Hitchcock's film adaptation of the 
Daphne du Maurier story. 

Nov. 12, Suspicion (1941), the 
murderous marriage — or is it? — 
between Joan Fontaine and Cary 
Grant. 

Dec. 10, Notorious (1946), starring Ingrid 
Bergman. 

Cabot St. Cinema, 286 Cabot St., 

Beverly, 927-3677. Call theater for movie 

listings and show times. 

Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, 56 Brattle St. Cambridge, 
547-6789. This fall, a film series entitled 
“The Immigrant Experience.’ Shows on 
Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m., except as noted. 
Admission, $3. 

Sept. 26, The Emigrants (1972), starring 
Max von Sydow and Liv Ulimann, this 
Jan Troell film recounts Swedish 
emigration to the United States during 
the 19th century. Shows at 6:30 and 
9:30 p.m. 

Oct. 3, The New Land (1973), the sequel 

* to The Emigrants, telling the story of 
life in the new land. Shows at 6:30 and 
9:30 p.m. 

Oct. 10, Hester Street (1975), the story of 
a Russian Jew who emigrates to 
America before his wife does, and falls 
in love with another woman. 

Oct. 17, Alambrista (1976), a Mexican 


migrant worker is disappointed when 
he crosses the border with hopes of 
great opportunity. 

Oct. 24, Stranger Than Paradise (1984), 
an offbeat journey by two New Yorkers 
and a young Hungarian immigrant. 

Oct. 31, Moscow on the Hudson (1984), 
Starring Robin Williams as a Russian 
defector in New York. 

Nov. 7, El Norte (1983), an odyssey of 
two young who seek a better 
life as their world in Guatemala begi 
to crumble. Shows at 6:30 and 9:15 


p.m 

Nov. 14, Skyline (1985), an intercultural 
comedy of errors, directed by Fernan- 
do Colomo. 


Glenda (1953), Edward Wood's hilari- 
ous study of transvestism; and Sinis- 
ter Urge (1961), Wood's last film, an 
adults-only picture of the pornography 
world. Also, The Violent Years (1956), 
an all-girl gang rape and plunder. 


~ Oct. 8 and 9, Andrei Rublev (1966). Also, 


Walkabout (1971), a story of two 
children lost in the Australian outback, 
and The Emerald Forest (1985), the 
tale of a man who finds his kidnapped 
son 10 years later in the South 
American forest. 

Oct. 10 and 11, /van the Terrible (1943), 
Sergei Eisenstein's majestic mile- 
stone, and Don Quixote (1957), high 
comedy and pathos from director 


Stranger than Paradise: October 24 


Nov. 21, Alamo Bay (1985), a story of 
Vietnamese refugees in America, 
directed by Louis Malle. 

Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 

41 Second St. East Cambridge, 

577-1400. This fall, the center presents 

two movie events: on Oct. 29, a series of 

English animated films, and on Nov. 5, a 

series of 8mm films from Brazil. Shows 

are at 8 p.m. Admission, $4. 

Chestnut Hill, Route 9 at Hammond St., 

277-2500. Take the Green Line (River- 

side) to Chestnut Hill. 

Cinema Brookline, 111 Washington St., 

Brookline, 566-0007. Take the Green 

Line (Riverside) to Brookline Village. 

Circle Cinema, Cleveland Circle, 

Brookline, 566-4040. Take the Green 

Line (Beacon Street) to Cleveland Circle. 

idge Corner Moviehouse, 290 

Harvard St., Brookline, 734-9507. Call for 

ticket prices and show times. 

Oct. 4, Uncle Vanya (1972) and The Lady 
with a Dog (1959), a Russian tale of 
adulterous love. Also, Heat 
(1981), starring William Hurt and 
Katherine Turner, and Choose Me 
(1984), Alan Rudolph's stylish psy- 
chodrama. 

Oct. 5, 6, and 7, And Quiet Flows the 
Don (1957), the lives of a family of 
Cossacks during World War |; Glen or 


Grigori Kozintsev. Also, Rebecca 
(1940) and Notorious (1946), two 
Hitchcock classics. 

Oct. 12, 13, and 14, An Unfinished Piece 
for Player Piano and My Name Is Ivan. 
Also, two Katharine Hepburn greats: 
Adam's Rib (1949), with Spencer 
Tracy, and The Philadelphia Story 


(1940), with Cary Grant and James 


Stewart. 

Oct. 15 ‘and 16, Shadows of Forgotten 
Ancestors and The Color of Pome- 
granates, two. Russian films. Also, 
Paul Cadmus: Enfant Terrible at 80 
(1984), David Sutherland's intimate 
portrait of painter Cadmus, and 
Simone de Beauvoir (1982), a candid 
portrait of the writer. 

Oct. 17 and 18, Potemkin (1925), the 
Eisenstein landmark film, and /van the 
Terrible, Part Two (1944). Also, Jack 
Levine: Feast of Pure Reason (1986), a 
portrait of America’s foremost Social 
Realist painter, and Painters Painting 
(1972), a film about the New York 
school, featuring Willem de Kooning, 
Jasper Johns, Frank Stella, and 
others. 

Oct. 19, 20, and 21, Crime and Punish- 
ment (1935), the Josef von Sternberg 
version. The Trip to Bountiful (1985), 
starring Geraldine Page in her Oscar- 


winning role as a tough widow de- 
termined to see her Texas birthplace 
again before she dies, and Harold and 
Maude (1972), a macabre look at love 
and death, with Ruth Gordon and Bud 


Cort. 

Oct. 22 and 23, The Overcoat (1960), 
based on a surreal Gogol story about 
a forlorn clerk in 19th-century St. 
Petersburg, and Ballad of a Soldier 
(1960), an antiwar love story, directed 
by Grigori Chukrai. Ginger and Fred 
(1986), directed by Federico Fellini in 
his classic style, and Last Tango in 
Paris (1973), starring Marlon Brando 
and Maria Schneider. 

Oct. 24 and 25, Alexander Nevsky 
(1938), directed by Sergei Eisenstein, 
and The Cranes Are Flying (1957), one 
of the most popular Soviet films. My 
Beautiful Laundrette (1986), a story 
about life in South London among 
white youth gangs and Pakistani 
immigrants, and Another Country 
(1984), a provocative depiction of 
English public-school life in the 1930s. 

Oct. 26 and 28, Peter the First, Parts One 
and Two, directed by Nikolai Simonov. 
Mephisto (1981), a charismatic actor 
collaborates with the Nazis to sustain 
his art, and We All Loved Each Other 
So Much (1977), Ettore Scola’s depic- 
tion of three men and the women they 
all have loved. 

Oct. 29 through Nov. 4, Spoiled Chiidren 
(1977), a love story set in modern-day 
Paris. 

Danforth Museum of Art, 123 Union 

Ave., Framingham, 620-0050: Shows at 8 

p.m. Admission, $3.50. 

Oct. 15, Bellisima (1951), Anna Magnani 
stars in this film by Luchino Visconti. 

Oct. 29, Days and Nights in the Forest 
(1971), a romantic comedy about four 
educated young men from Calcutta 
who go to the country on holiday. 

Nov. 12, Everything for Sale (1968), a 
Polish film about the making of a film. 

Nov. 19, When Joseph Returns (1975), a 
Hungarian film about love and pain. 

The French Library, 53 Marlborough 

St., Boston, 266-4351. This fall the library 

presents ‘‘Godard and the New Wave," 

a series of films made between 1956 and 

1980, as well as special-event screen- 

ings. Shows are at 8 p.m. Admission, 

$3.50. Members, $2.50. 

Oct. 4 and 5, Hiroshima Mon Amour 
(1959), Alain Resnais studies the 
effects of a war-torn past on the love 
affair that develops between a French 
actress and a Japanese architect. 

Oct. 17 and 18, Band of Outsiders 
(1964), a serio-comic adventure that 
includes some narration by Godard 
himself. 

Oct. 24, 25, and 26, My Life To Live 
(1962), the story of Nana, who quits 
her job in a record store for the more 
lucrative life of a prostitute. 

Nov. 1 and 2, Alphaville (1965), Godard's 
adventure pits a space traveler 
against the ruling computer of 
Alphaville. 

Nov. 5, 6, and 7, Happiness (1965), the 
story of a cabinetmaker, his mistress, 
and his family. 

Nov. 7, 8, and 9, Jules and Jim (1961), 
Truffaut's high-spirited depiction of a 
compelling ménage a trois. 

Nov. 14, “Avant-Garde of the Twenties, 


a series of silent shorts by French 
directors of the 1920s. Admission for 
this special-event showing, $3.50 for 
members, $5 for nonmembers. 

Nov. 15 and 16, Masculine-Feminine 
(1966), a young man's attempt to sort 
out his life through discussions with 
friends, on topics ranging from con- 
traceptives to Marxism. 

Nov. 21, 22, and 23, Every Man for 
Himself (1980), Godard's commercial- 
ly acclaimed examination of the com- 
petition between work and love, as 
seen through the intersecting lives of 
a television producer, his girlfriend, 
and a young prostitute. 

Dec. 13 and 14, Shoot the Piano Player 
(1960), a quiet pianist is entangled in 
the tragicomic lives of passionate 
women and his gangster brothers. 

Dec. 20 and 21, Last Year at Marienbad 
(1961), Resnais's famous adaptation 
of the Robbe-Grillet story. 

Goethe institute, 170 Beacon St., 

Boston, 262-6050. This fall, the institute 

presents a series of films directed by 

Reinhard Hauff, to be shown at MIT, 

Room 5410. Call the institute for show 

times and admission prices. 

Oct. 8, Stammheim (1986), a film in 
which Hauff collaborates with author 
Stefan Aust. 

Oct. 17, Paule Paulander (1976). 

Oct. 24, Der Hauptdarstellar (1977), to 
be confirmed. 

Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Massa- 

chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 354-0837. 

Shows are at 7:30 p.m. Suggested 

contribution, $2. 

Oct. 5, Anything Goes (1956), starring 
Ethel Merman and Bing Crosby. 

Oct. 8, Western Union (1941), Fritz 
Lang's Western adventure, starring 
Robert Young and Randolph Scott. 

Oct. 19, The Scoundrel (1935), starring 
Noel Coward and Alexander Wool- 
Icott. 

Oct. 23, Man Hunt (1941), the dramatic 
story of a man who attempts to kill 
Hitler, starring Walter Pidgeon. 

Oct. 26, Before the Revolution (1962), 
directed by Bernardo Bertolucci. 

Oct. 30, Hangmen Also Die (1943), a 
World War Il drama, written by Bertolt 
Brecht. 

Nov. 6, Ministry of Fear (1944), an 
atmospheric thriller set in wartime 
London, starring Ray Milland. 

Nov. 13, The Woman in the Window 
(1944), directed by Fritz Lang, with 
Edward G. Robinson, Joan Bennett, 
and Dan Duryea. 

Dec. 4, Scarlet Street (1945), a hen- 
pecked Edward G. Robinson is pulled 
into the crime world by a seductive 
Joan Bennett. 

Dec. 11, Cloak and Dagger (1946), Gary 
Cooper plays a secret agent during a 
trip to Germany in this Fritz Lang 
intrigue. 

Harvard Film Archive, Carpenter 

Center for the Arts, 24 Quincy St., 

Cambridge, 495-4700. Films are shown 

at 5:30 and 8:30 p.m. Admission, $3. 

Exceptions noted below. A series of 

contemporary Japanese films begins 

Oct. 31; see Phoenix Arts section listings 

for details. 

Oct. 4, Viva Maria (1966), a film by Louis 
Malle 


Oct. 6, Monsieur Verdoux (1947), 


BANAN 


Open 7 Days a Week - Call 1 
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TRAV. @® SAFARI CLOTHING 


Authentic Australian 


BUSHMAN'S 


raincoat 
An authentic 


jackeroo's coat 
vented to keep 
the saddle dry-=- 
made of the 
finest long= 
fiber cotton 
with a special 
oil-and-wax 
finish so it's 
waterproof» 
yet breathablee 


Marketplace Center (at Faneuil Hall) 
Cambridge: The Shops at Charles Square (65 Bennett Street) 
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Plastic and 


Reconstructive Surgery 


Face Lifts 

¢ Nasal Surgery 

¢ Breast Augmentation 
Scar Revision 


Baggy Eyelids 
¢ Tummy Tucks 
+ Breast Reductions 


Birthmarks 
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directed by and starring Charlie 


n. 

Oct. 7, Hour of the Furnaces (1970), an 

Argentinian film by Fernando Solanas 

and Octavio Getino. 

Oct. 8, The Fire Within (1964), directed 
by Louis Malle. 

Oct. 10 and 11, Raoni (1979). For the 
Oct. 10 showing, director Jean-Pierre 
Dutilleux will introduce his film. Ad- 
mission for this special event, $5. 
Students and seniors, $3. 

Oct. 14, Waiting for Fidel (1974), a 65- 
minute Canadian film, and Primary 
(1960), a cinéma-vérité classic about 
the Humphrey-Kennedy primary. 

Oct. 15, Red Desert (1964), directed by 
Michelangelo Antonioni. 

Oct. 17 and 18, The Wail (1983), the New 
England premiere of this Turkish film. 
Show begins at 7 p.m. Also, at 9:30 
p.m., The Horse (1983), by Turkish 
director Ali Ozgenturk. 

Oct. 20, The Fatal Glass of Beer (1933), 
and It's a Gift (1934), two W.C. Fields 


comedies. 

Oct. 21, Forest of Bliss (1985), directed 
by Robert Gardner. 

Oct. 22, Falstaff (1966), a Swiss-US 
collaboration by Orson Welles. 

Oct. 24 and 25, films by Nelson Pereira 
Dos Santos, with a tentative appear- 
ance by the director. Call for show 
times and prices. 

Oct. 27, Trouble in Paradise (1932), 
directed by Ernst Lubitsch, with 
Miriam Hopkins and Kay Francis. 

Oct. 28, Koyaanisqatsi (1983), featuring 
music by Philip Glass. 

Oct. 29, Privilege (1967), Paul Jones 
plays a disillusioned teenage idol in 
this parable of 1970s England. 

Harvard Square Theater, 10 Church 

St., Cambridge, 864-4580. Call for movie 

schedule and show times. 

Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 

Boylston St., Boston, 266-5152. This fall, 

the ICA presents a series of films by 

Rosa Von Praunheim, one of the leading 

independent filmmakers of the New 

German Cinema, and a strong gay-rights 

activist. Call the ICA for show times and 

admission information. 

Oct. 29, Horror Vacui — The Fear of 
Emptiness (1984), a story en 
the cult of the enigmatic Madame 
and two young men who become 
entangled in her web. 

Oct. 30, Red Love (1981), a hilarious 
attack on monogamy and what Soviet 
writer Alexandra Kollantai terms ‘the 
new woman." 

Oct. 31, Our Corpses Are Still Alive 
(1981), a black comedy about five 
women in their sixties who live danger- 
ously for a week in Britain. 

Nov. 1, City of Lost Souls (1983), a 
campy cabaret. 

Nov. 2, Tally Brown, New York (1978), a 
portrait of an intriguing superstar 
singer of the 1960s New York under- 
ground. 

Nov. 5, Horror Vacui, see Oct. 29 listing, 
above. 

Nov. 6, City of Lost Souls, see Nov. 1 
listing, above. 

Nov. 7, Deathmagazine, or How To 
Become a Flower Pot (1979), a film 
that attempts to show, says the 
director, “that human death is not 
without humor." 

Nov. 8, Tally Brown, New York, see Nov. 


2 listi 
Nov. 9, 

above. 
Janus Cinema, 57 John F. Kennedy St., 
Cambridge, 661-3737. Take the Red Line 
to Harvard Square. Call for movie 
schedule and show times. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Remis 
Auditorium, West eT Huntington 
Ave., Boston, 267- This fall, the 
MFA, presents a series of films by Indian 
filmmakers in October and November. In 
December, a series of film specials that 
highlight aspects of tradition and 
change in Japan. Admission, $3.50. 
Members, $3. 
Newton Free Library, 414 Centre St., 
Newton, 552-7145. This fall, the library 
presents a free weekly film series that 
includes documentaries, feature films, 
biographies, comedies, and nature and 
science films. Shows are on Weds. at 7 
p.m. The library also offers a weekly film 
program for children. Call for details, or 
pick up film schedules at the library. 
Off the Wall Cinema, 15 Peari St., 
Cambridge, 354-5678. Cali for movie 
listings and show times. 
The Rear Window, 277-4618, presents 
obscure films in obscure locations. 
Check Phoenix Arts section listings for 


details. 

Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Square, 

Somerville, 625-1081. The theater runs 

repertory and first-run films, and hosts 

special live events. Call for information or 
check Phoenix Arts section listings for 
details. Admission, $4. First show, $3. 

Children and seniors, $2. 

USA Cinemas show first-run films in 

theaters throughout the Boston area. 

— Beacon Hill, 1 Beacon St. at Tremont 
Government Center, 723-8110. 

Charles, 195A Cambridge St., 
~907- 1330. 

— Cheri, Dalton St., opposite the 
Sheraton Boston, 536-2870. 

— Cinema 57, 200 Stuart St., near Park 
Square, 482-1222. 

— Copley Place, 100 Huntington Ave., 
inside Copley Place complex, 
266-1300. 

— Nickelodeon, 606 Commonwealth 
Ave., 424-1500. 

— Paris, 841 Boylston St., across from 
the Prudential Center, 267-8181. 

— Pi Alley, 237 Washington St., near 
Government Center, 227-6676. 


, above. 
led Love, see Oct. 30 listing, 


Concerted efforts 
CLASSICAL 
MUSIC 


lf you're a classical-music aficionado, 
you don't need us to persuade you to go 
to a concert. But if you think Vivaldi is a 
brand of spaghetti sauce, can we talk? 
Rock and roll is great and everything, but 
there's a lot more out there. And, 
besides, rock ruins your hearing. So give 
your ears a break, take off your 
sneakers, and head for some serious 
amusic. 


Apple Hill Center for Chamber Mu Music, 
East Sullivan, NH, (603) 847-3371. All 
performances are held at 8 p.m., at the 
Longy School of Music, One Follen St., 
Cambridge. Subscription tickets for the 
three-concert season are $16. Students 


and senior citizens, $12. Individual 

tickets are $8. Students and senior 

citizens, $5. 

Oct. 19, Rossini's Quartet for Two 

Violins, Viola, and Bass, Dvo?ak's 

Piano Quartet Opus 23, and Brahms's 
Quintet No. 2, featuring violist Peggy 
James. 

Dec. 14, Clara Schumann's Piano Trio 
Opus 17, George Crumb's Voice of 
the Whale, with flutist Ma Dharma 
Gramyo, and the Barték Piano Quin- 
tet. 

Apr. 12, Mozart's Horn Quintet, with 
French-horn player Deb Poole, 
Nielsen's String Quartet, and 
Beethoven's Piano Trio No. 5. 

Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St., 

Duxbury, 934-6634. Concerts begin at 4 

p.m. at the museum. Free. 

Oct. 5, pianist Tom Hanson. 

Nov. 2, guitarist Charles Mokotoff. 

Dec. 7, the Belmont Chamber Players. 

Banchetto Musicale, Box 190, Cam- 

bridge, 965-0165. Music Director Martin 

Pearlman conducts a_ four-concert 

series, including music of the Baroque 

and Classical periods performed on 

original instruments. Concerts start at 8 

p.m., at Jordan Hall, New England 

Conservatory, Boston. Subscription 

tickets range from $31 to $55. Individual- 

performance tickets range from $9 to 
$16. 

Oct. 17, “The.Virtuoso Baroque," includ- 
ing the Vivaldi motet Nulla in mundo 
pax sincera, with soprano Sharon 
Baker, the Vivaldi Bassoon Concerto, 
with Dennis Godburn, Bach's Gold- 
berg Canons, the Tartini Violin Con- 
certo, with Daniel Stepner, and Bach's 
Concerto for Harpsichord and Two 
Recorders, with Martin Pearlman, 
Christopher Krueger, and Dennis 
Godburn. 

Feb. 6, Bach's Mass in B minor, with 
Sharon Baker, Janice Felty, Steven 
Rickards, Frank Kelley, and James 
Maddalena. 


‘Apr. 3, Haydn's Cello Concerto in D, with 


Anner Bylsma, and Mass No. 10 
(Theresien-Messe), and a Mozart sym- 
phony. 

The Boston Camerata, 25 Huntington 

Ave., Suite 221, Boston, 262-2092. 

Specific locations for concerts are listed 

below. Performances begin at 8 p.m., 

except as noted. Subscription tickets 

are available; call for more information. 

Individual tickets are $9 to $15. Senior 

citizens and students, $6. 

Oct. 15, at Jordon Hall, New England 
Conservatory, Paul O'Dette conducts 
“For Isabella: Songs and Dances 
From the Court of Mantua.” The 
Boston Shawm and Sackbut 
Ensemble and Isabella d’Este will 


perform. 
Oct. 18, at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, 
repeat performance of the Oct. 15 


program. 

Dec. 20, at Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, Joel Cohen conducts 
“In Dulci Jubilo: Early German 
Christmas Music."’ Includes works by 
Senfi, Lassus, and Praetorius. 

Dec. 21, at 3 p.m., at St. Anthony's 
Church, Main St., Cohasset, repeat 
performance of Dec. 20 program. 

Dec. 22, at the Church of the Advent. 
Boston, repeat performance of Dec 
20 program 


Dec. 22, at the Church of the Advent, 
Boston, repeat performance of Dec. 
20 program. 

Dec. 23, at Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, repeat per- 
formance of the Dec. 20 program. 
Feb. 21, at Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, Benjamin Bagby and 
Barbara Thornton conduct ‘“Cantica 
Nova: The 12th-Century Renais- 


sance." 

Feb. 22, at 3 p.m., at Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, re- 
peat performance of the Feb. 21 


program. 
Apr. 4, at Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, Joel Cohen conducts 
“The Queen's Music: Songs and 
Dances of Elizabethan England." 
Apr. 5, at 3 p.m., at Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, Cambridge; re- 
peat performance of the Apr. 4 
program. 
The Boston Cecilia, 1773 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 232-4540. Performances 
begin at 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory of Music, 294 


Huntington Ave., Boston, except as_ 


noted. Cail for subscription information. 

Single tickets are $7 to $15. 

Feb. 27, Handel's Solomon, featuring 
sopranos Nancy Armstrong and 
Susan Larson, countertenor Jeffrey 
Gall, and tenor Bruce Fithian. 

Mar. 20 and 22, at All Saints Church, 
Brookline, Bach's St. John Passion, 
featuring tenor Bruce Fithian, soprano 
Sharon Baker, countertenor Ken Fitch, 
tenor William Hite, and bass David 
Arnold. 

Boston Chamber Music 
536-6868. All concerts are held at 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University. 
Performances begin at 8 p.m. Call for 
ticket information. 


Oct. 5, works of Haydn, Ravel, Schubert. 


Nov. 16, works of Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
Shostakovich. Guest artist D'Anna 
Fortunato. 

Jan. 11, works of Mozart, Earl Kim (world 
premiere), Brahms. Guest artists 
Dawn Upshaw, Christopher Trokas, 
David Jolley. 

Feb. 1, works of Haydn, Bart6ék, Fauré. 

Feb. 22, works of Beethoven, Bruch, 
Brahms. Guest artist Arturo Delmoni. 

Mar. 15, works of Crumb, Moszkowski, 
Schubert. Guest artists Daniel Phillips. 
Edwin Barker, Robert Rautch, Alex- 
ander Melier. 

Apr. 12, works of Mozart, Stravinsky, and 
Brahms. 

Boston Classical Orchestra, 551 Tre- 

mont St., Boston, 426-2387. Concerts 

take place at 8 p.m., in Faneuil Hall, 

Boston, and are conducted by music 

director Harry Ellis Dickson. Subscription 

tickets, £40 and $60. Senior citizens and 
students, $28. Individual tickets, $12 and 
$18. Senior citizens and students, $8. 

Nov. 19 and 21, Mozart's Impresario 
Overture, Hummel's Trumpet Con- 
certo and a Ponchielli Trumpet Con- 
certo, both with Armando Ghitalla, 
and Haydn's Symphony No. 104 
(London). 

Jan. 21 and 23, Beethoven's Coriolan 
Overture, Mozart's Concerto for Flute 
and Harp, with Michele Sahm and Ann 
Hobson Pilot, Prokofiev's Symphony 
No. 1 (Classical), and a suite from 
Handel's Water Music. 


Mar. 18 and 20, Bach's Ouverture No. 3, 
the Mozart Bassoon Concerto, with 
Sherman Walt, and Beethoven's Sym> 
phony No. 8. 

May 6 and 8, Haydn's Symphony No. 94 
(Surprise), Mozart's A Musical Joke, 
and Haydn's Symphony No. 45 


(Farewell). 
Boston Concert Opera, Box 459, Astor 
Station, Boston, 536-1166. David Stock- 
ton conducts the Boston Concert Opera 
at Symphony Hall, Boston. Other con- 
certs are held at Mechanics Hall, 
Worcester. Call for dates and _ infor- 
mation for Worcester ~ performances. 
Subscription tickets are $36 to $125. 
Single tickets are $12 to $35. Per- 
formance times are listed below 
Oct. 10, at 8 p.m., Massenet’s Manon, 
with tenor Neil Shicoff and soprano 
Patricia Schuman. 
Nov. 16, at3 p.m., Gershwin's Poray and 
Bess. 
Feb. 8, at 3 p.m., Dvo?k's Rusalka 
Apr. 11, at 8 p.m., Puccini's Tosca 
The Boston Conservatory, 8 the 
Fenway, Boston, 536-6340. Concerts 
begin at 8 p.m., in the Boston Con- 
servatory Theatre, 31 Hemenwa. St, 


. except as noted. Free. 


Oct. 22, Richard Castiglione conducts 
the Boston Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra. Program includes works by 
Wagner, Bach, and Samuel Barber 

Oct. 29, Douglas Bish conducts the 
Boston Conservatory Wind Ensemble. 
Program includes works by 
Beethoven, Wagner, Ron Nelson 
Samuel Barber, and Percy Grainger 

Nov. 7, at Boston Conservatory As- 
sembly Hall, 8 the Fenway, duo 
pianists Larry Bell and Michael Dew- 
art. Free. 

Nov.19, Allen C. Lannom conducts the 
Boston Conservatory Chorale in works 
for a cappella chorus. 

Nov. 24, Richard Castiglione conducts 
the Boston Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra in works by Debussy, 
Alexander Tansman, and Prokofiev 

Dec. 3, Douglas Bish conducts the 
Boston Conservatory Wind Ensemble, 
performing works by John Barnes 
Chance, Pau! Crestin, and Charles 
Ives. 

Dec. 10, Allen C. Lannom conducts the 
Boston Conservatory Festival Chorus 
and Orchestra. 

Boston Lyric Opera Company, 102 the 

Fenway, Boston, 267-1512. All per- 

formances are held at Northeastern 

University's Alumni Auditorium, 360 

Huntington Ave., Boston. Performances 

begin at 8 p.m., except as noted. 

Subscription tickets, $17 to $30. Individ- 

ual tickets, $10 to $17.50. Students and 

senior citizens, $2 discount for both 
subscription and individual tickets. 

Oct. 17, John Balme conducts Verdi's 
Rigoletto, with baritone Robert Wilbur 
and soprano Lisa Saffer. 

Oct. 19, at 3 p.m., repeat performance of 
the Oct. 17 program 

Dec. 31, two afternoon performances, 
times TBA, of the opera Alice in 
Wonderland. Part of the First Night 
celebration for children 

Jan. 23, John Balme_ conducts 
Stravinsky's The fake's Progress, 
with tenor Mark Jackson and soprano 
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TO PLAY DRESS UP 


VINTAGE ‘STREET FORMAL 


WEAR FOR MEN g WOMEN 
ANTIQUE & NEW FASHION 
JEWELRY & ACCESSORIES 


* SPECIAL COLLECTION FOR 


HALLOWEEN 


# Our specialties and 
pastries are found all 
through Europe, and 


sa now for your enjoyment 

in Harvard Square 

* at Chez Ma Tante 
Hours: Daily 8 am-10 pm 


Fri. & Sat. until midni 


Where else can you get drills, 
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DICKSON Bros. Of Course! 


Dickson Bros. Co. + 26 Brattle St.- Cambridge - 876-6760 


Now that Harvard Square has cleaned up its act. vou can again 
enjov the energy and excitement. 
And dont forget vour old friend Dickson Bros. The hardware store 
with more. 
For all vour supply needs, we simply cant be upstaged. 
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: 65 John F. Kennedy St., Cambridge, MA 02138 
; tel. 491-9538 
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Jan. 25, at 3 p.m., repeat performance of 
Jan. 23 program. 

Boston Musica Viva, 295 Huntington 

Ave., Boston, 353-0556. Concerts are 

held at 8 p.m., at the Longy School of 

Music, One Follen St., Cambridge, ex- 

cept as noted. Tickets $8 and $12, half- 

price for students and senior citizens, 

except as noted. 

Oct. 24, ‘'Vienna/Amsterdam,” including 
H.K. Gruber's Three MOB Pieces, 
Webern's Quartett, a BMV com- 


mission by Theo Loevendie, and - 


Schoenberg's Pierrot lunaire, with 
Janice Felty. 

Nov. 14, “Boston Electric,’ including 
Paul Lansky's As /f ..., Morton 
Subotnick's An Arsenal of Defense, a 
new work by Martin Brody, and 
Ronald Perera's Three Poems of 
Gunter Grass, with soprano Lynn 
Torgrove. 

Mar. 27, at Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, ‘Jazz Crosscurrents," 
includes Chick Corea's “The Temple 
of Isfahan,” with Mark White on 

electric guitar, Duke Ellington's ‘Tiger 
Rag," Bohuslav Martinu’s “La revue 
de cuisine,’ Darius Milhaud's 
‘Caramel Mou,'’ and George Russell's 
“All About Rosey." Apr. 24, “‘Anglo- 
American Sampler’: Ellen Taaffe 
Zwilich's Chamber Symphony, the 
Philip Glass/Robert Moran Juniper 
Tree Variations, Joseph Schwantner's 
Distant Runes and Incantations, and 
Nicholas Maw's La Vita Nuova, with 
soprano Jane Manning. Dec. 31, First 
Night Festival of the Arts, time and 
place to be announced. Includes 
Reich's Clapping Music and 
Schoenberg's Pierrot lunaire, with 
soprano Janice Felty. 

Boston Opera Association, 

(482-2840). This season's performance 

takes place at the Wang Center for 

Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., Bos- 

ton. Call for ticket information. 

Jan. 15, at 8 p.m., Joan Sutherland. 

Boston Philharmonic, 536-4001. Con- 

certs take place at Jordan Hall, New 

England Conservatory, 294 Huntington 


Ave.; Symphony Hall, 301 Massachu- . 


setts Ave.: Sanders Theatre, Harvard 

University; and Mechanics Hall, 

Worcester. Performances begin at 8 

p.m., except as noted. Sutscription 

tickets: Jordan Hall Series, Nov. 15, Mar. 

15, and May 19, $15, $28, and $36; 

Sanders Theatre Series, Nov. 16, Mar. 

15, and May 10, $15, $28, and $36. 

Individual tickets: Jordan Hall, $6, $10, 

and $13; Sanders Theatre, $6, $10, and 

$13 ($3 discount for students and senior 
citizens); Symphony Hall, $6, $10, $13, 
and $16; Mechanics Hall, $10 and $13. 

Nov. 15, at Jordan Hall, Mahler's Das 
Lied von der Erde and Schubert's 
Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished). 

Nov. 16, at 3 p.m., at Sanders Theatre, 
repeat of the Nov. 15 program. 

Mar. 13, Mechanics Hall, Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis, with Donald Palumbo 
conducting the Chorus pro Musica. 

Mar. 15, at Symphony Hall, repeat 
performance of the Mar. 13 program. 

Boston Premiere Ensemble, 

(437-0231). Concert times and locations 

are listed below. Call for more infor- 

mation about the fourth annual Young 

Artists Competition, to be held in early 

November. Ticket prices for the listed 

performances are $8, $12, and $15. 

Students and senior citizens, $5. 

Oct. 19, at 8 p.m., in Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, F. John Adams 
conducts the Boston Premiere 
Ensemble in “An Evening of 
Premieres,’ including two Beethoven 
cantatas, Der glorreiche Augenblick 
and Leopold || Cantata, and the 
Sibelius Violin Concerto, with Ben 
Sayevich. 

Dec. 5, at 7 p.m., at Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, the Boston 
Premiere Ensemble and the Spectrum 
Singers perform Bach's Christmas 
Oratorio, with soprano Nan Nall, con- 
tralto Marion Dry, tenor Michael 
Calmes, and bass Robert Honey- 
sucker. 


Boston Symphony Chamber Players, 

266-1492. Three Sunday-afternoon con- 

certs with pianist Gilbert Kalish and first- 

chair players of the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra. Concerts begin at 3 p.m., in 

Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory. 

Subscription tickets are $20, $27, and 

$35. Individual tickets, $7, $10, and $13. 

For more information, call 536-2412. 

Nov. 23, Beethoven's String Trio Opus 9, 
Poulenc's Sextet for Piano and Winds, 
and Brahms's Piano Quartet No. 3. 

Feb. 8, Beethoven's Piano Trio No. 7, 
Poulenc’'s Le bal masqué, with 
baritone Sanford Sylvan, Perle's 
Serenade No. 3, and Mozart's Horn 
Quintet. 

Apr. 5, Hindemith's Kleine Kam- 
mermusik, Ravel's Trio for Violin, 
Cello, and Piano, Knussen’s Ophelia 
Dances, and Spohr's Nonet. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Sym- 

phony Hall, 301 Massachusetts Ave., 

Boston, 266-1492. Concerts are con- 

ducted by Seiji Ozawa, unless otherwise 

noted, and are held at Symphony Hall. 

Concerts begin at 8 p.m., except as 

noted. Subscription tickets range from 

$41 to $786. Individual tickets are $14.50 
to $38 

Oct. 3, at 2._p.m., Mahler's Symphony No. 
2 (Resurrection), with soprano Edith 
Wiens, contralto Maureen Forrester, 
and the Tanglewood Festival Chorus 
under the direction of John Oliver. 

Oct 9, 10 (at 2 p.m.), 11, and 14, 
Lieberson's Drala, Beethoven's Piano 
Concerto No. 3, with Mitsuko Uchida, 
and Ravel's Valse nobles et sentimen- 
tales and La valse 

Oct.16. Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet. 

Oct 17 and 18, excerpts from 


Prokofiev's Romeo: and Juliet and 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 5 
(Emperor), with Arturo Benedetti 
Michelangeli. 

Oct. 22 through 25 (Oct. 22 at 7:30 p.m., 
Oct. 24 at 2 p.m.), Britten's War 
Requiem, featuring soprano Gabriela 
Befiatkové, tenor David Rendall, 
baritone _ Hakan Hagegard, the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus, and the 
Boston Boy Choir. 

Oct. 29°through Nov. 1 (Oct. 29 at 7:30 
p.m. and Oct. 31 at 2 p.m.), and Nov. 4 
and 11, Pascal Verrot conducts 

Schumann's Manfred Overture and Cello 
Concerto, with Jules’ Eskin, 
Schoenberg's Chamber Symphony 
No. 2, and Debussy's La mer. 

Nov. 13, 14, and 18 (Nov. 14 at 2 p.m.), 
Hummel's Introduction, Theme, and 
Variations for Oboe and Orchestra, 
with Ralph Gomberg, Chopin's Piano 
Concerto No. 2, with Alexis 
Weissenberg, and Beethoven's Sym- 

No. 8. 


phony No. 

Nov. 20, 21, and 22 (Nov. 21 at 2 p.m.), 
Haydn's Symphony No. 100 (Military) 
and Mahler's Symphony No. 5. 

Nov. 28, 29, and Dec. 2 (Nov. 28 at 2 
p.m.), Dennis Russell Davies con- 
ducts Reger's Variations and Fugue 
on a Theme by J.A. Hiller, Thomson's 
Three Pictures for Orchestra, and 
Mozart's Symphony No. 34. 

Dec. 4, 5, and 6 (Dec. 5 at 2 p.m), 
Schafer's Ko Wo Kiku (‘‘Listen to the 
Incense"), Vieuxtemps's Violin Con- 
certo No. 4, with Malcolm Lowe, and 
Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 4 
(/talian). 

Dec. 12, 13, and 16, Mahler's Symphony 
No. 2 (Resurrection), with soprano 
Edith Wiens, contralto Maureen For- 
rester, and the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus under the direction of John 
Oliver. 

Jan. 7 through 10, and Jan. 13 (Jan. 7 at 
7:30 p.m., Jan. 9 at 2 p.m.), Klaus 
Tennstedt conducts the Overture to 
Mozart's Don Giovanni, Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 9, with Emanuel 
” and Beethoven's Symphony No. 


Jan. 15, 16, and 17, Klaus Tennstedt 
conducts Beethoven's Symphony No. 
6 (Pastorale) and Dvotak's Symphony 
No. 9 (From the New World). 

Jan. 28 through 31, and Feb. 3 (Jan. 28 at 
7:30 p.m., Jan. 30 at 2 p.m.), Michael 
Tilson Thomas conducts Mozart's 
Symphony No. 33, the aria ‘‘Ruhe 
sanft,"" from Mozart's Zaide, and 
Berg's Altenberg Lieder, both with 
soprano Roberta Alexander, and Rich- 
ard Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben. 

Feb. 5, 6, and 7 (Feb. 6 at 2 p.m), 
Michael Tilson Thomas conducts 
Berlioz's Benvenuto Cellini Overture, 
Sibelius's Symphony No. 6, and the 
Brahms-Schoenberg Piano Quartet 
No. 1 


Feb. 11 through 14, and Feb. 17 (Feb. 11 
at 7:30 p.m., Feb. 13 at 2 p.m.), Kurt 
Masur conducts Mendelssohn's Sym- 
phony No. 1, Mozart's Piano Concerto 
No. 25, with Radu Lupu, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 2. 

Feb. 19, 20, and 21 (Feb. 20 at 2 p.m.), 
Kurt Masur conducts Haydn's Sym- 
phony No. 88 and Shostakovich's 
Symphony No. 13 (Babi Yar), with 
bass-baritone Sergei Leiferkus and 
the Men of the Tanglewood Festival 
under the direction of John Oliver. 

Feb. 26 and 27 (Feb. 27 at 2 p.m.), 
Boccherini’s Cello Concerto in D, 
Richard Strauss's Don Quixote, and 
Prokofiev's Symphony-Concerto for 
Cello and Orchestra, with cellist 
Mstislav Rostropovich and violist 
Burton Fine. 

Feb. 28, Vivaldi's Cello Concerto in B, 
the Lutoslawski Cello Concerto, and 
the Dvo?4k Cello Concerto, all with 
Mstislav Rostropovich. 

Mar. 11 through 14, and Mar. 17 (Mar. 11 
at 7:30 p.m.), Simon Rattle conducts 
Schoenberg's Five Pieces for Or- 
chestra, the Sibelius Violin Concerto, 
with Kyung-Wha Chung, and 
Stravinsky's Petrouchka (1947 ver- 
sion). 

Mar. 19, 20, and 21 (Mar. 20 at 2 p.m.), 
Simon Rattle conducts Haydn's Sym- 
phony No. 70 and Rachmaninov's 
Symphony No. 2. 

Mar. 25 through 28, and Mar. 31 (Mar. 25 
at 7:30 p.m., Mar. 27 at 2 p.m), 
Andrew Davis conducts Haydn's 
Symphony No. 92 (Oxford), 
Stravinsky's Pulcinella, and 
Schubert's Symphony No. 3. 

Apr. 2, 3, and 4 (Apr. 3 at 2 p.m.), Andrew 
Davis conducts Handel's Music for 
the Royal Fireworks, Colgrass's 
Chaconne for Viola and Orchestra, 
with Rivka Golani, and Dvofak's 
Slavonic Dances. 

Apr. 17, 18, and 21 (Apr. 17 at 2 p.m.), a 
concert performance of Berg's 
Wozzeck, featuring baritone Benjamin 
Luxon, soprano Hildegard Behrens, 
bass Siegfried Vogel, tenor Jacque 
Trussel, and the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus under the direction of John 
Oliver. 

Apr. 22 and 23 (Apr. 22 at 7:30 p.m.), 
Liszt's Piano Concerto No. 2, with 

Krystian Zimerman, and Bruckner's 
Symphony No. 2. 

Apr. 24, at 2 p.m., Liszt's Totentanz, with 
Krystian Zimerman, and Bruckner's 
Symphony No. 2. 

Apr. 25, Liszt's Piano Concerto No. 1, 
with Krystian Zimerman, and 
Bruckner's Symphony No. 2. 

Boston University School of Music, 

855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 

353-3345. Concerts begin at 8 p.m., in 

the Concert Hall, except as noted. Free, 

with exceptions noted below. 

Oct. 7, “Omnibus: Music of the Twen- 
tieth Century,’ works by Antoniou, 
Foss, Knussen, and Menotti, with 


special guest conductor Lukas Foss. 

Oct. 8, Boston University Chamber 
Players perform Mozart's Duo for 
Violin and Viola, Beethoven's String 
Trio in C-minor, and Chausson's 
Concert for Violin, Piano, and Quartet, 
featuring the Muir String Quartet. 

Oct. 10, Michael Charry conducts the 
Boston University Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Oct. 14, “Ein Liederabend,” a student 
vocal recital. 

Oct. 17, Michael Charry conducts the 
Boston University Chamber Or- 
chestra. 

Oct. 22, the Boston University Chamber 
Players and the Muir String Quartet. 
Oct. 23, Lee Chrisman conducts the 
Boston University Wind Ensemble. 
Oct. 24, Parents Weekend Concert. 

Michael Charry conducts the Boston 
University Symphony Orchestra and 
Lee Chrisman conducts the Boston 

University Wind Ensemble. 

Oct. 28, ‘Composer's Forum," works by 
student composers. 

Nov. 1, at 2 p.m., at Roberts Auditorium, 
Brookline High School, Tappan St., 
Brookline. Brookline Youth Concerts, 
with the Boston University Symphony 
Orchestra. Tickets $3.50 and $4.50. 

Nov. 1, Early Music Concert. Works of 
Mozart, Haydn, and Schubert, featur- 
ing Allen Rogers, fortepiano; Joan 
Heller, soprano; Pamela Murray, 


Handel & Haydn Soci 


ety’s Christopher Hogwood: 


sity, Waltham, 736-4200. All concerts are 

held in the Rapaporte Treasure Hall, 

Goldfarb Library, on the Brandeis cam- 

pus. Performances begin at noon and 

are free..For further information, call the 

Brandeis Concert Line, 736-3331. 

Oct. 8, ‘16th and 17th Century England 
in Words and Music,” featuring viol 
players Julia Griffin, Jane Hershey, 
Alice Robbins, and Sarah Mead. 

Oct. 15, harpsichordist Peter Sykes 
plays Bach and other Baroque music. 

Oct. 22, the Dunstable Singers. 

Oct. 29, the New Art Winds (formerly the 
Brookline Wind Quintet). 

Nov. 5, the Lydian String Quartet. 

Nov. 12, pianist David Kopp. 

Nov. 19, James Olesen directs the 
Brandeis Chamber Choir with 
Brandeis-student chamber-music 
ensembles. 

Dec. 3, the Lydian String Quartet. 

Dec. 6, at 8 p.m. in the Slosberg Recital 
Hall, the Lydian String Quartet per- 
forms works by Mozart, Debussy, and 
Ruth Crawford Seeger. 

Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 

tion, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge, 

547-6789. Concerts are at 8 p.m., at the 

— House, Cambridge. Tickets,. 
50. 

Oct. 9, soprano Elizabeth Sheldon and 
mezzo-soprano Pamela Ryder per- 
form works by Brahms, Mozart, and 
Rossini; they're accompanied by pian- 


November 5 and 7 at Symphony Hall 


soprano; and Richard Kennedy, tenor. 
Tickets, $7. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. 

Nov. 4, “Ein Liederabend,"’ a student 
vocal recital. 

Nov. 5, Boston University Woodwind and 
Brass Choir. J 

Nov. 7 through 10, Third Annual 
Shostakovich Festival, conducted by 
Eugene Cook. Concerts of orchestra, 
chamber, and vocal music. Call for 
schedule information. 

Nov. 11 and 12, John Haber directs 
“Opera Scenes." 

Nov. 14, Michael Charry conducts the 
Boston University Chamber Or- 
chestra. 

Nov. 15, Early Music Concert, Tele- 
mann's Parisian Quartet in E minor, 
Couperin's Trio Sonata (La frangoise), 
C.P.E. Bach's Trio Sonata in E minor, 
with Baroque-flutist Christopher 
Krueger, Baroque-violinist Carol 
Lieberman, Baroque-cellist Karen 
Kaderavek, and harpsichordist Mark 
Kroll. Tickets, $7. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. 

Nov. 18, ‘Omnibus: Music of the Twen- 
tieth Century,’ with conductor 
Theodore Antoniou, in works by De- 
nisov, Ishikawa, Maw, and Wheeler. 

Nov. 19, Boston University Chamber 
Players in Telemann's Canonic 
Sonatas for Flute and Violin, 
Schumann's Piano Quartet Opus 47, 
and Michaud's Clarinet Trio. 

Nov. 20, Lee Chrisman conducts the 
Boston University Wind Ensemble. 
Dec. 1, ‘Alea works by Balassa, 
Grisey, Ives, Lutoslawski, Rihm, 
Taverner, Terzakis, and Thow, featur- 
ing soprano Judith Kellock and duo- 

pianists the Paratore Brothers. 

Dec. 2, “Young Composers’ Evening,’’ 
new works by student composers. 
Dec. 3, Michael Charry conducts the 
Boston University Symphony Or- 
chestra in David Hoose's Eighth 

Symphony. 

Dec. 5 and 6, John Haber directs and 
Michael Charry conducts “Opera 
Scenes,’ with the Boston University 
Chamber Orchestra. 

Dec. 9, at 12:30 p.m., Composers Forum, 
works by student composers. 

Dec. 9, Michael Charry conducts the 
Boston University Chamber Orchestra 
with Chorus. 

Dec. 10, “Ein Liederabend,"’ a student 
vocal recital. 


Music at Brandeis, Brandeis Univer- 


ist William Merrill. 

Oct. 16, Elijah Wald. 

Oct. 23, Carlton Doctor offers art songs 
and arias, accompanied by pianist 
Jeffrey Brody. 

Oct. 30, guitarist William Buonocore and 
flutist Viginia Sindelar perform 
classical duets for guitar and flute. 

Nov. 6, pianist Paula Gallitano and 
vibraharpist Jeanette Muzima perform 
Latin-tempo jazz and original com- 
positions. 

Nov. 13, vocalists Susanne Paris and 
Cindy Mapes, accompanied by Onye 
Onyemaechi on African drums. 

Nov. 20, guitarist Paul DiCrescenzo, 
acoustic bassist Tom Petrakis, and 
vocalist Rosalie DiCrescenzo perform 
an evening of jazz. 

Dec. 4, Appalachian-dulcimer player 
Lorraine Lee and guitarist Bennett 
Hammond. 

The Cantata Singers, 437-0231. Con- 
certs are held in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, except as noted. 
Performances begin at 8 p.m. Subscrip- 
tion tickets are $12 to $40. Individual 
tickets for the Nov. and Feb. concerts 
are $5 to $15; those for the Apr. concert 
are $5 to $16. Student and senior-citizen 
discounts are available. Call for more 
information. 

Nov. 21, John Harbison's Flight into 
Egypt, Bach's Cantatas Nos. 140 
(Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme) and 
64 (Sehet, welch’ eine Liebe hat uns 
der Vater erzeiget), and a cantata 
from Schutz's Symphoniae Sacrae, 
with soprano Lorraine Hunt and bass 
John Osborn. 

Feb. 20, the Fauré Requiem and 

Stravinsky's Threni. 
Apr. 15 and 17, at 7:30 p.m., Bach's St. 


Matthew Passion, with basses John 


Osborn and James Maddalena, tenors 
Bruce Fithian and William Hite, altos 
Jane Struss and Gloria Raymond, and 
sopranos Hazel O'Donnell and Janet 
Brown. 
Chamber Music in Watertown, 35 
Church St., Watertown, 527-0225. All 
concerts begin at 8 p.m., at the First 
Parish Church, corner of Church and 
Summer Sts. The Jan. 23 and Mar. 27 
performances are presented in col- 
laboration with the Massachusetts 
chapter of American Women 
posers. 
Oct. 3, featuring violinists Yuri and Dana 
Mazurkevich with pianist Martin Amlin 
performing works by Telemann, 


Haydn, Mozart, Ravel, Debussy, 
Sarasate, and Alan Rawsthorne. 

Nov. 14, flutist Constance Berke Boykan 
and harpist Kay Kemper perform 
works by Rossini, Fauré, Salzedo, 
Ravel, Ibert, and others. 

Jan. 23, soprano Nancy Armstrong, 
harpsichordist Peter Sykes, and viola 
da gamba player Sara Mead perform 
Elisabeth Jacquet de la Guerre's 
Cantata Liisle de Delos, Barbara 
Strozzi's Arias (Opus 7), and selected 
harpsichord works. 

Mar. 27, mezzo-soprano D'Anna For- 
tunato, violist Patricia McCarty, and 
pianist Ellen Weckler perform works 
by Fanny Mendelssohn, Alma Mahler, 
Marga Richter, Clara Schumann, and 
others. 

Charles River Concerts, 25 Huntington 

Ave., Boston, 262-0650. Concerts are 

held at 8 p.m., and their locations are 

listed below. Subscription prices range 
from $24 to $58. Individual ticket prices 
are $8 to $14. 

Oct. 27, at Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, William Christie directs 
Les Arts Florissants, a French 
Baroque vocal ensemble. 

Nov. 8, at Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, Musica Antiqua K&in 
performs German consort music from 
Schutz to Bach. 

Nov. 15, at the First and Second Church, 
Boston, the Lydian String Quartet 
performs Haydn's Quartet No. 3 (The 
Horseman), Ruth Crawford Seeger's » 
String Quartet (1931), and Brahms's 
Piano Quintet in F minor. 

Jan. 20, at the First and Second Church, 
Boston, pianist Arthur Greene plays 
Beethoven's Appassionata Sonata 
and works by Ives, Scriabin, and 
Chopin. 

Feb. 19, the Alumni Auditorium at 
Northeastern University, Boston, 
Tashi performs a new work for clari- 
net, piano, and strings, with Richard 
Stoltzman on clarinet and the com- 
poser at the piano. 

Feb. 28, at Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, the Musicians of 
Swanne Alley perform “Of Byrdes, 

' Bees, Battles, and Beauties — Music 
of Shakespeare's England." 

Mar. 7, at Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, pianist Jeffrey Kahane 

' plays Bach's Partita No. 5, Ravel's Le 
tombeau de Couperin, Dallapiccola's 
Quaderno Musicale de Anna Libera, 
and Brahms's Variations on a Theme 
by Handel. 

Civic Symphony Orchestra of Boston, 

100 Chute Rd., Dedham, 326-8483. Max 

Hobart conducts a series of three 

Sunday-afternoon concerts in Jordan 

Hall, New England Conservatory, and, in 

celebration of its 62nd anniversary, ‘An 

Evening in Vienna," at the Royal Sonesta 

Hotel, Cambridge. Sunday concerts 

start at 3 p.m.; the anniversary celebra- 

tion begins at 8 p.m. Subscription tickets 
range from $17.50 to $43. Tickets for ‘An 

Evening in Vienna” are $17.50; tickets 

for individual concerts at Jordan Hall are 

$7 and $10. Student and senior-citizen 
discounts available. Call for more infor- 


mation. 
Nov. 16, Weber's Jube/ Overture, Villa- 
Lobos's Fantasia, Debussy's 


Rapsodie for Saxophone and Or- 
chestra, with Ken Radnofsky, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 
(Eroica). 

Jan. 23, ‘An Evening in Vienna,” a full 
evening of Strauss waltzes 

Feb. 22, the Overture to Mozart's 
L'impresario, Rouse's The Infernal 
Machine, Prokofiev's Violin Concerto 
No. 2, with James Buswell, and 
Franck's Symphony in D minor. 

May 3, Debussy’s Pré/ude a | aprés-miai 
dun faune, Poulenc’s Concerto for 
Two Pianos, with Anthony and Joseph 
Paratore, and Bruckner’s Symphony 
No. 4 (Romantic). 

Collage, 437-0231. Concerts are held at 

the Longy School of Music, One Follen 

St., Cambridge. Performances begin at 8 

p.m. Call for subscription information. 

Individual tickets $5 and $8. 

Nov. 24, David Hoose conducts works by 
John Anthony Lennon, Tod Brief, 
Mario Davidovsky, and composers 
from the MacDowell Colony 

Feb. 23, Gunther Schuller conducts 
Collage, celebrating the 70th 
birthdays of composers Milton Babbitt 
and George Perle. Also, Notturno, by 
Donald Martino. 

Apr. 13, “All British Program," con- 
ducted by Oliver Knussen, featuring 
The Sentinel of the Rainbow, by 
Robert Saxton, and The River of Hell, 
by Robin Holloway. 

Dinosaur Annex Music Ensemble, 

924-3336. Concerts are held at the First 

and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St.., 

Boston, and at the Alumni Auditorium, 

Northeastern University. Performances 

begin at 8 p.m. Subscription tickets cost 

$20. Individual tickets are $8. Students 
and senior citizens, $6. 

Oct. 26, at First and Second Church, 
Lewis Spratlan's When Crows Gather, 
Luciano Berio'’s Agnus, Ezra Sim's 
Phenomena, and Tcherepnin's 
Explorations. 

Jan. 25, at First and Second Church, 
annual Boston Composers’ Concert, 
including Scott Wheeler's Postcara 
Overture, David Cleary'’s A Gathering 
of. Quokkas, a new work by William 
Thomas McKinsley, and a Walter 
Piston quartet. 

Apr. 12, at Alumni Auditorium, North- 
eastern University, ‘The Winners’ 
Circle,” part of the Boston Chapter 
League of Composers competition, 
featuring winners John Quesenberry, 
Jeff Nichols, and Sam Hendrick, plus a 
trio by Seymour Shifrin, and Robert 
Sirota's Seven Picassos. 

Continued on page 40 
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CAMCORDER 


It’s a deluxe color 
-| camera and VHS 

video recorder. . . all 
in one compact unit! 


The easy way to make home movies. 
Introducing RCAs newest ProWonder. ¢ Tubeless Solid State design— 


It's a VHS video recorder and MOS circuit provid os | 
tapes ecient. rugged design wih igh | TUBELESS 
a cassettes. 
e Full VHS compatibility—uses buen SOLID STATE 
standard VHS cassettes. rocker with AC/DC ie DESIGN! 


Playback and recording 

yersatility—treview tapes through e Deluxe built-in features— 

der, VCR, monitor or TV— includes microphone, auto focus, 

tard from VCR or monitor.” tape counter, power zoom lens, 
tape time remaining indicator and 
more. 

e Deluxe accessories included— § 

2-hour battery, AC adapter, 

audio/video playback cable, 

TV playback adapter, more. 

*Optional input connector and 


cable required for external video 
recording. 


Camcorder Case 


Get this deluxe carrying case 
FREE with the purchase of 
Pro Wonder Model CMR300. 


: 
SS 
SS 
i SS 
SSS 
. See your local RCA dealer for details 
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WHY LOWER THE COST 
HOME COMFORT 


High Efficiency, Energy Saving 
_ Heating and Cooling Equipment 


? Install a Bryant deluxe air conditioner and gas next winter. Free energy is a great way to 
we will pay you back for your highest one lower your home utility costs. And only Bryant 


month’s electric bill this summer. Just send dealers have it. 
Bryant’s redemption center your highest electric For complete details . . . 
bill before December 31, 1986, then pocket the 
months’ home heating bills you incur thru June at v6 
1987. Select a Formula™ furnace and we'll pay 
you back for your highest one month gas bill, 
same dates apply. r bryant | 
Bryant provide free electricity this summer, free 
If that’s not enough, here’s one more reason: Compgil, 
Easy to use consumer financing plan lets you budget your purchase 
through monthly installments. Act now and purchase a new Bryant 


savings. You’ll save now. And you'll save from 
In fact ... Buy both (a new air conditioner — ® 
furnace, and make no payments on it until Labor Day! 


now on. 
Or... Install a Bryant Plus 90™ furnace and 

Bryant will pay you back for the highest two 

and a gas furnace), save on installation and let COOLING 


*Heat Pump Model 544 or 545 also qualify for one month's free electricity. 
Air conditioner must be purchased and installed before August 15, 1986. 
Furnace or heat pump must be purchased and installed before January 31, 1987. Residential applications only. 
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COMING? 


NEAR TH, 


“NAR 


‘Come See 4 
For Yourself 4 

‘THE LIVING 


Wed. OCT. thru Sun. OCT. 
Boston Garden 


* SHOWTIMES * WAYS TO GET 
7:30PM YOUR TICKETS 
ALL TICKETS $3.00 OFF! IN PERSON: BOSTON GARDEN BOX OFFICE 
WLVITVSS FAMILY NIGHT & All TICKETRON Outlets Including All SEARS Stores 
* BY PHONE: (617) 742-0200 paily 
Fri, 


Sat. OCT. 18...... 11L:00AMt 8:00PM BY MAIL 
» Send self-addressed, stamped envelope 
Sun. OCT. 19 3:30PM 7:30PM * with check or mo order payable to BOSTON 


Tue. OCT. TSOP GARDEN. Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus, 
Wed. OCT. 7:30PMt 150 Causeway St. Boston. MA 02114 
4: ‘OOP MF ‘OOPMT ($3.50 Service Charge per Mail Order) 

4:00PM ¢ *...8:00PM Group Rates: (617) 227- 3206 
Sat. OCT. 25...... ‘si 227-3200 


Sun. OCT. 26...... 


SAVE $1.50 On Kids Under 12! VOUR BEST 


yo ENTERTAINMENT VALUE! 
* ARMOUR * FAMILY FUN PERFORMANCES. 
MEAT LABEL at Box Office Only pate 
(No Double Discounts) Children Two & Older Must Have A Ticket 


#Senior Citizen/Class Day Show-ALL TICKETS $7.00 SPECIAL RINGSIDE SEATS-CALL INFO _ 
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Chicken Sat 


© mp Kemoulade. 
Sambal ag Chuchir 
Dar bequéd bse Du 


Dottled Deerse 
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SUNDAY 


SEARS 


We sell first quality and di d dise from Sears retail and catalog 
“Was” ade the prices at which the items were formerly 
offered by catalog or in many retail stores around the country 


QUANTITIES AND ASSORTMENTS ARE LIMITED, 8O HURRY IN! 


SAVE 25% 60% 


¢ Curtains, Drapes and Linens 
¢ Footwear 

e Applicances and Electronics 
¢ Furniture and Bedding 

¢ Household needs and more 


SHOP SEARS SURPLUS STORE OFTEN... 
IT’S THE STORE FOR THE THRIFTY SHOPPER 


USE YOUR SEARS CREDIT CARD 
OR DISCOVER CARD 


SEARS : AT THE FENWAY MBTA HOURS 
4 Mon. - Fri. 

SUR PLUS your money back = 10 a.m.-9 

STORE Free Parking sam-spm. 


Continued from page 36 

Federal Reserve Bank, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, 973-3454. Concerts held 
in the Federal Reserve Auditorium. 
Performances begin at 12:30 p.m: 


Free. 

Oct. 9, Boston University School of 
Music. 

23, New England Con- 


Oct 30, Ney. 6 and 13, Longy School of 
Music. 

Nov. 20, New England Conservatory. 

Dec. 4, Concert Dance Company of 
Boston. 

Dec. 11, Berklee College, “Back Bay 
Bones. 


Dec. 18, La Fontegara,’’ a program of 
Medieval and Renaissance music. 


Marlborough St., 

Times and ticket prices listed , below. 

Reservations are required. A reception 

follows each performance. 

Oct. 19, at 5 p.m., cellist Luis Leguia and 
pianist Josette Roman perform works 
of Saint-Saéns and Debussy. Tickets 
are $7.50, $5 for members, students, 
and senior citizens. 

Oct. 23, at 5:45 p.m., pianist Martin 
Berkofsky performs works of De- 
bussy, Franck, Beethoven, and Liszt. 
Tickets are $5, $3 for members, 
students, and senior citizens. 

Nov. 9, at 5 p.m., Martin Pearlman opens 
the Candlelight Concert Series with a 
program of works by Bach, Rameau, 
and Scarlatti. Tickets are $8, $6 for 
members, students, and senior 
citizens. 

Nov. 20, at 5:45, Swiss tenor Silvan 
Muller with pianist Rosetta Bacon 
performs a program of French 
chansons. Tickets are $5, $3 for 
members, students, senior 
citizens. 

Fromm Music Foundation at Harvard, 

Harvard University Music Department, 

Cambridge, 495-2791. Locations listed 

below. Concerts begin at 8 p.m., except 

as noted. Free. 

Dec. 6, in Payne Hall, Harvard, the Time 
Square Basstet. 


Feb. 8, Speculum Musicae. Call for 


location. 

Mar. 14, at 4 p.m., in Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard, the Kronos Quartet. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 280 

the Fenway, Boston, 566-1401. Concerts 

are held in the Tapestry Room, on Sun. at 3 

p.m., on Tues. at 6 p.m., and on Thurs. at 

12:15 p.m. Call for program information on 

other concerts. Donation, $2. 

Oct. 5, William Wolfram, pianist. 

Oct. 7, Jonathan Cohler, Fudeko 
Takahashi, and Andres Diaz perform 
chamber music. 

Oct. 12, Boston University Chamber 
Players. 

Oct. 14, Spanish pianist Joaquin 
Achucarro. 

Oct. 19, New England Conservatory 
Wind Ensemble, directed by Frank 
Battisti. 

Oct. 21, Spanish organist and 
harpsichordist Brauchli-Elizando. 

Oct. 26, ‘French Opera. Scenes,” 
directed by John Moriarity. 

Oct. 28, Dorothea Brinkman and Luise 
Vosgerchian perform chamber music. 

Nov. 2, Sherman Walt, bassoon, and 
Harold Wright, clarinet, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Nov. 4, Longy Chamber Orchestra, 
directed by Victor Rosenbaum. 

Nov. 9, Burton Fine, viola, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Nov. 16, Ann Hobson Pilot, harp, of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Nov. 18, the Boston University Chamber 
Players. 

Nov. 23, the Greater Boston Youth 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Eiji 
Que 


Nov. 25, cellist Wanda Glawacka. 

Dec. 2, “Music and the Black Ex- 
perience,” directed by John Ross. 
Dec. 7, ‘Opera Scenes from Sir Walter 
Scott,"’ directed by John Moriarity. 
Dec. 9, New England Conservatory Wind 

Ensemble, directed by Frank Battisti. 

Dec. 14, Doriot Anthony Dwyer, flute, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Dec. 16, “A Medieval Christmas,” per- 
formed by the Boston Cecilia directed 
by Donald Teeters. 

Dec. 17, “Christmas in Mrs. Gardner's 
Time," performed by the New York 
Vocal Arts Ensemble directed by 
Raymond Beagle. Members only. 

Jan. 4, Edwin Barker, bass, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Jan. 6, Disa English, oboe. 

Jan. 11, Robert Mann and Lucy Rowan, 
performances of native poetry with 
native instruments. 

Jan. 13, the New England Chamber 
Orchestra, directed by Tonu Kalam. 

Jan. 18, the Atlantic Brass Quintet. 

Jan. 20, cellist Colin Carr. 

Jan. 25, Charles Schlueter, trumpet, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Jan. 27, cellist Andres Diaz. 

Feb. 1, Jules Eskin, cello, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Feb. 3, the Muir Quartet. 

Feb. 8, the Boston University Chamber 
Orchestra, directed by Michael Char- 


ry. 

Feb. 10, ‘Music and the Black Ex- 
perience,” directed by John Ross. 

Feb. 15, “Opera Scenes Based on the 
Faust Legend," directed by John 
Moriarity. * 

Feb. 17, the Muir Quartet. 

Feb. 22, New England Conservatory 
Wind Ensemble directed by Frank 
Battisti. 

Feb. 24, clarinettists Jonathan Cohler 
and Charles Neidich. 

Mar. 1, pianist Dickran Atamian. 

Mar. 8, the Boston University Chamber 


Players. 
Mar. 10, baritone Richard Morrison. 


Mar. 15, “American Music Theatre,’ 
directed by John Moriarity. 

Mar. 17, flamenco guitarist Sabicas. 

Mar.--22, Ronald Barron, trombone, of the 
Boston:-Symphony Orchestra. 

Mar. 24, soprano Catherine Malfitano. 

Mar. 29, Charles Kavalovski, French-horn 
player, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mar. 31, the Mannes Trio. 

Apr. 5, pianist Hung-Kwan Chen. 

Apr. 7, the Aulos Ensemble. 

’ Apr. 12, the Muir Quartet. 

Apr. 16, violinist Nurit Bar-Josef, winner 
of the Harry Dubbs Violin Competition. 

Apr. 19, Ralph Gomberg, oboe, of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Apr. 21, soprano Lynnen Yakes. 

Apr. 26, the New England Conservat 
Wind Ensemble, directed by Frank 
Battisti. 

May 3, violinist Nicholas Mann. 

May 5, violinist Fudeko Takahashi, win- 
ner of the Paganini Competition. 

May 10, a Tonu Kalam and Boaz 
Sharon 


May 17, ‘the Greater Boston Youth 
reer Orchestra, directed by Eiji 


May 19, “Music and the Black Ex- 
perience,” directed by John Ross. 

May 24, pianist Benjamin Pasternak. 

May 26, Banchetto Musicale. 

Hammond Castle Museum, 80 

Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283-2080 or 

-2081. Concerts are held in the Great 

Hall of the castle at 8 p.m., except as 

noted. Ticket prices listed below. 

Oct. 18, the Ariel Chamber Ensemble. 
An evening of chamber music featur- 
ing neglected masterpieces of the 
past and contemporary works by 
Bach, Saint-Sdens, Ravel, and others. 
Tickets, $7. 

Nov. 21, ‘Two Sides of the 
Harpsichord,” program includes a 
Bach Cello’ Concerto, a Telemann 
Parisian Quartet, Ligeti's Continuum, 


and the Piston's Sonatina for Violin © 


and Harpsichord, featuring 
harpsichordist Peter Sykes, cellist 
Karen Kaderavek, flutist Sue Ellen 
Hershman, and violinist Maria Benotti. 
Tickets, $7. 

Dec. 6, Much Ado, a costumed Medieval- 
Renaissance consort, performs 
Christmas instrumental and vocal 
music. Tickets, $7. Students, $5. 

Dec. 14, at 5:30 p.m., “Christmas at 
Abbadia Mare," annual program of 
Christmas organ and vocal music, 
featuring organist David Porper. 
Tickets, $6. Students $5. 

Dec. 19, Marie Stultz conducts the New 
England Treble Chorus in Christmas 
choral music. Tickets, $6. Students, 


$5. 

Dec. 20 and 21, organist Douglas Rafter 
plays traditional and popular 
Christmas music. Tickets, $6. 

Handel & Haydn Society, 158 Newbury 

St., Boston, 266-3605. All performances 

are at 8 p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 

Massachusetts Ave. Subscription prices 

for the six-concert series range from $36 

to $145. For either of two types of three- 
concert miniseries, $21 to $77. Individual 
tickets, $8 to $28. 

Oct. 24 and 26, Christopher Hogwood 
conducts Haydn's Mass No. 9 (Lord 
Nelson), with Sylvia McNair, Sharon 
Munden, Jon Humphrey, and David 
Thomas, and Symphony No. 104 
(London). 

Nov. 5 and 7, Christopher Hogwood 
conducts Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, 
with Don Upshaw, Gail Dubinbaum, 
Jerry Hadley, and Renato Capecchi, 
and Stravinsky's Pulcinelila. 

Dec. 3 and 5, David Hoose conducts 
Handel's Messiah, with Janet Brown, 
Jeffrey Gall, Frederic Urrey, and David 
Evitts. 

Jan. 21 and 23, Thomas Dunn conducts 
Haydn's Symphony No. 60 (i/ 
distratto), Copland’s Music for the 
Theatre, and Mozart's Piano Concerto 
No. 17, with Sheldon Shkoinik 

Mar. 23 and 24, Christopher Hogwood 
conducts Mozart's Serenade No. 9 
(Posthorn), Dvo?ak's Wind Serenade, 
and Britten's Serenade for Tenor, 
Horn, and Strings, with David Gordon, 
tenor, and Pamela Paikin, French 


horn. 

Apr. 10 and 12, Christopher Hogwood 
conducts Handel's Athalia, with Ju- 
dith Nelson, Carolyn Watkinson, De- 
rek Lee Ragin, Stanley Cornett, and 
Gregory Reinhart. 

Harvard University Museums, 32 

Quincy St., Cambridge, 495-2397. Con- 

certs are in Romanesque Hall at the 

Busch-Reisinger Museum, Quincy and 

Kirkland Sts., Cambridge, and in War- 

burg Hall at the Fogg Art Museum, 32 

Quincy St., Cambridge. Busch-Reisinger 

concerts begin at 5 p.m. Subscription 

tickets are available. Call for more 

information. Single tickets are $3 with a 

Friends membership and $5 for general 

public. Fogg concerts begin at 12:15 

p.m. and are free with admission to the 

museum. 

Oct. 5, at the Busch-Reisinger, organist 
Nancy Granert. 

Oct. 7, pianist Daniel Horne. 

Oct. 12, at Busch-Reisinger, organist 
Andrew Clarke. 

Oct. 14, clarinettist Steven Jackson and 
pianist Eiji Que. 

Oct. 19, at the Busch-Reisinger, organist 
Haig Mardirosian. ~ 

Oct. 21, pianist Mary-Elizabeth Keymel. 

Oct. 26, at the Busch-Reisinger, organist 
James Johnson. 

Oct. 28, pianist Palma Toscani. 

Nov. 1, at 2 p.m., the Princeton Madrigal 
Society. 

Nov. 2, at the Busch-Reisinger, organist 
Margaret Irwin-Brandon. 

Nov. 4, violinist Clay Hoener and pianist 
John McDonald. 

Novy. 9, at the Busch-Reisinger, organist 
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Robert Anderson. 

Nov. 11, pianist Wayman Chin. 

Nov. 16, at the Busch-Reisinger; violinist 
Maya Homburger accompanied by 
James Johnson. 

Nov. 18, flutist Patricia Shinehouse. 

Nov. 23, at the Busch-Reisinger, organist 
George Athanasiades. 

Dec. 2, Suzanne Chasalow, French horn. 

Dec. 7, at the Busch-Reisinger, organist 
Thomas Wikman. 

Dec. 9, pianist David Cobb. 

‘Dec. 14, at the Busch-Reisinger, the 
Eastman Brass Ensemble with James 
Johnson. 

Dec. 16, Calliope Consort. 

Jan. 27, clarinettist Leigh Wakefield. 

Feb. 3, the Belmont Trio. 

Feb. 10, guitarist Jeffrey Steele and 
pianist Julia Brady. 

Feb. 17, flutist Pam Malette and harpist 
Susan Robinson. 

Feb. 24, pianist Mary Carol Commune. 

Mar. 3, pianist Timothy McFarland. 

Mar. 10, pianist Tanya Bartevyan. 

Mar. 17, pianist Paul Antonucci and 
violinist Michael Loos with works by 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Schumann. 

Mar. 24, original music by Rodney Lister. 

Mar. 31, flutist Julie Schoinik. 

Apr. 7, soprano Trudy Marshall. 

Apr. 14, guitarist Charles Mokotoff per- 
forms works by Purcell, Rodrigo, 
Koshkan, and Albéniz. 

Apr. 21, soprano Ciara Sandler. 

Apr. 28, pianist Wanda Paik. 

May 12, oboist Lynn Jacquin. 

May 26, soprano Marlies Kehler. 

Harvard University Music Depart- 

ment, Cambridge, 495-2791. All con- 

certs are at 8 p.m. at Payne Hall, Harvard 

Yard. Free. Call for program information. 

Dec. 12, the New World Quartet. 

Feb. 27, the New World Quartet. 

Apr. 17, the New World Quartet. 


Holy Trinity Armenian Apostolic 
Church, 145 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
354-0632. Concerts are at 4 p.m. in the 
church. Free. 

Oct. 5, featuring young artists: guitarist 
Malcolm Barsamian, flutist Marianne 
Gedigian, and soprano Jocelyn Kala- 
jian. 

Oct. 19, pianist Dichren Atamian. Spon- 
sored jointly with St. James Armenian 
Church, Watertown. 

Kings Chapel, 58 Tremont St., corner of 

School St., Boston, 523-1749 or 

227-2155. Concerts begin at either 

12:15, as part of the noon-hour recital 

series, or at 5 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 7, at 12:15 p.m, “Music for Viola,” 
featuring David Feltner and friends. 
Oct. 12, at 5 p.m., works by Piston, 

Hovhaness, and Pinkham, and two 
chorale cantatas by Mendelssohn, 
featuring organ soloist James David 

Christe. 

Oct. 14, at 12:15 p.m., a solo guitar 
recital with Charles Mokotoff. 

Oct. 21, at 12:15 p.m., “Songs for 
Soprano and Organ," featuring 
soprano Christine Jaronski and or- 
ganist Herbert Burtis. 

Oct. 28, at 12:15 p.m., an organ recital by 
Carole Farley. 

Nov. 4, at 12:15 p.m., “Music of the 
Baroque," with tenor Michael Burgo, 
Baroque-oboist Joyce Alper and 
harpsichordist Kevin Birch. 

Nov. 11, at 12:15 p.m., ‘Duets for Tenor 
and Guitar,’ featuring tenor Marshall 
Hughes and guitarist John Muratore. 

Nov. 30, at 5 pm, “A Baroque 
Christmas,’’ works by Bach, 
Monteverdi, and Handel, featuring 
concertmaster Daniel Stepner and 
Baroque-oboist Sandra Dalton. 

Jan. 24, at 5 p.m., Brahms concert: the 
Little Wedding Cantata, motets, and 
two songs with viola obbligato, featur- 
ing alto Pamela Gore. 

ue of 


national Society for Contemporary 

Music, 47 MacArthur Rd., Wellesley, 

235-3092. Concerts are held at 8 p.m. in 

Alumni Auditorium, Northeastern Univer- 

sity, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. The 

theme for the '86-'87 concert series is 

“Music Made the American Way.” 

Subscription tickets are $18, $10 for 

students and senior citizens. Call for 

special subscription prices. Individual 
tickets are $8.50. Students and senior 
citizens, $4.50. 

Nov. 2, “East Meets West,” the Com- 
posers String Quartet performs Elliott 
Carter's String Quartet No. 4 and 
Morton Subotnick's Jacob's Room, 
featuring soprano Joan LaBarbara. 

Feb. 15, “George Perle: An American 
Master"’: Richard Pittman conducts 
the Boston Musica Viva in George 
Perle's Emily Dickinson Songs, Six 
Etudes for Solo Piano, Sonata a 
Quattro, and Solo Partita. 

Apr. 12, “Focus on New England,” the 
Dinosaur Annex Music Ensemble per- 
forms 2:33 by John Quesenberry, Jeff 
Nichols's Quartet, Sam Headrick's 
Divertimento for Chamber Ensemble, 
Seymour Shifrin's Piano Trio, and 
Robert Sirota's Seven Picassos. 

Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Communi- 

ty Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 

Centre, 965-7410. Concerts are at 8 

p.m., except as noted. Call for subscrip- 

tion information. Individual ticket prices 

range from $8 to $15. Student and 
senior-citizen discounts are available. 

Dec. 13, Voice of the Turtle and Flory 
re perform a Chanukkah con- 


— Inter- 


Feb. 8, Matthew Lazar conducts the 


Zamir Chorale of Boston in American 
Jewish music. 

May 16, at 9 p.m.; the Parvarim folk duo 
perform traditional and contemporary 
Israeli songs. 

Longy School of Music, One Follen St., 

Cambridge, 876-0956. Concerts are held 

in Edward Pickman Hall at the Longy 

School. Performances begin at 8 p.m., 

except as noted, and are free, except 


those on Oct. 9 and Jan. 20, which are 

$7, $4 for students and senior citizens. 

Oct. 9, pianist Lois Shapiro and soprano 
Bethany Beardslee. 

Oct. 28, oboist Peggy Pearson, with 
pianist Randall Hodgkinson and cellist 
Beth Pearson, performs music by 
Tchaikovsky, Schumann, Berio, and 
Mozart 


Oct. 31, Laurie Monahan performs works 


of Ber: 
Nov. Me contralto Dorothea Brinkman 
and pianist John McDonaid. 
Nov. 18, Andy Baer conducts the Longy 


Ensembles. 

Dec. 4, Trix Kout conducts the Longy 
Flute Orchestra. 

Dec. 20, the Longy Early Music 
Ensembles. 

Jan. 14, Andy Baer conducts the Longy 
Jazz Orchestra. 

Jan. 17, the Longy Early Music 
Ensembles. 

Jan. 20, pianist Boris Berman. 


Jan. 24, Betsy Burleigh conducts the . 


Longy Chamber Singers. 
Mar. 8, at 3 p.m., pianists Ludmilla Lifson 
and Eda Shlyam. 
Mar. 24, Andy Baer conducts the Longy 
Jazz Orchestra. 
Apr. 16, pianist and composer John 
McDonald. 


Apr. 25, pianist Gregory Slowik. 

Apr. 30, Trix Kout conducts the Longy 
Flute Orchestra. 

May 9, the Longy Early Music 
Ensembles. 

May 16, Betsy Burleigh conducts the 
Longy Chamber Singers. 

May 20, Andy Baer conducts the Longy 
Jazz Orchestra. 

Paul Madore Chorale, 744-4898 or 

745-4729. Locations listed below. Call for 

starting times. Individual tickets, $10 

with the exception of the May 17 

performance. Call for more information. 

Nov. 23, at St. Anne's Church, Salem, 
Gounod's Messe Solenelle (St. 
cd and Handel's Messiah, part 


Gee. 13, Salem State College, the 
Annual Christmas Pops. 

Apr. 12, TBA, Berlioz's Requiem. 

May 17, TBA, the North Shore 
Philharmonic Orchestra performs 
Mozart's Requiem. 

Masterworks Chorale, 232-9457. Con- 

certs are held at Sanders Theatre, 

Harvard University, Cambridge. Per- 

formances begin at 4 p.m., except as 

noted. Allen Lannom_ conducts. 

Subscription tickets are $33 and $45; 

a performances range from $7 

to $15. 

‘Nov. 23, “Opening Concert’’: Poulenc’s 
Gloria and Berlioz’s L'enfance du 
Christ, with soprano Lila Deis, tenor 
Stanley Warren, baritone Peter Allen, 
and bass James Kleyla. 

Mar. 8, “Beethoven Festival,"’ part one: 
the Mass in C, with soprano Pamela 
Wolfe, alto Melissa Thorburn, tenor 
Richard Kennedy, and bass Robert 
Honeysucker. 

Mar. 22, ‘‘Beethoven Festival," part two: 
the Missa Solemnis, featuring soprano 
Pamela Wolfe, alto Melissa Thorburn, 
tenor Richard Kennedy, and bass 
Robert Honeysucker. 

May 16, at 8 p.m., “War and Peace”’: 
Haydn's Mass in Time of War and 
Vaughan Williams's Dona Nobis 
Pacem, with soprano Jayne West, alto 
Karen Lykes, tenor Willian Hite, and 
baritone Peter Allen. 

MIT Experimental Music Studio, 20 

Ames St., Cambridge, 253-7418. Con- 

certs are at 8 p.m., at Kresge Auditorium 

on the MIT campus. Subscription tickets 
are $15; students and senior citizens, $8. 

Individual tickets are $7; students and 

senior citizens, $4. 

Oct. 3, California E.A.R. Unit with music 
by John Bergamo, Eric Chasalow, 
Randy Steiger, Kaija Saariaho, and 
Morton Subotnick. 

Feb. 27, Anthony Davis and Episteme. 
with music of Davis, Richard 

, and Earl Howard. 

Apr. 10, “New Music in Town" with 
recent works by Denis Lorrain, Peter 
Otto, Dennis Smalley, and Alejandro 
Vinao, featuring soprano Susan Judy 
and clarinettist William Wrzesian. 

Chapel 


Series, 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
idge, 253-2906. Concerts are held in 
the MIT Chapel, corner of Amherst St. 
and Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Free. 

Oct. 2, Jane Lewis, Baroque oboe; 
Daniel Ryan, Baroque cello; and Peter 
Sykes, harpsichord. Works of Bach, 
Couperin, and Handel. 

Oct. 9, Brazilian harpsichordist Ilton 
Wiuniski perform seven sonatas for 
harpsichord by Domenico Scarlatti. 

Oct. 16, Music at Eden's Edge, featuring 
violinist Maria Benotti, violist Gail 
Robertson, and cellist George Seam- 
an, in a program of Bach, Beethoven, 
and Jardanyi. 

Oct. 23, “Insalata Mista,'’ featuring the 
Dunstable Singers with Michele 
Eaton, Roberta Anderson, Kit Emory, 
Bruce Lancaster, and Thompson 
Moore. 

Oct. 30, Boston Saxophone Quartet — 
Ken Radnofsky, soprano sax; Michael 
Leonard, alto sax; Peter Cokkinias, 
tenor sax; and Steve Young, baritone 
sax — performs works by Turpin, 
Poulenc, Bach, Puccini, Joplin, 
Gershwin, and Lennon and 


McCartney. 

Nov. 6, ‘A Musical Trip Around Europe” 
with Dutch organist Santer van Marion 
in works by Ruppe, Bach, Albinoni, 
and Soler. 

Nov. 13, “Alla Veneziana,” the Green- 
wood Consort, featuring Orazio Vec- 
chi, Nila Haik, Sheila Beardslee, Roy 


Samson, Ruth Rubinow, and Douglas 
Freundlich. 

Nov. 20, guitarist William Buonocore 
performs works of Scarlatti, Couperin, 
Walton, Brouwer, and Barrios. 

Dec. 4, No Dogs Allowed, featuring 
Stephen D. Umans, clarinet, Ray 
Jackendoff, clarinet, and Tom Step- 
henson, bassoon. 

Dec. 11, the Winchester-Steele Duo, 
featuring soprano Barbara Winchester 
and guitarist Jeffry Steele, perform 
works , Moretti, Sor and 
Weber and a selection of 19th-century 
English romantic ballads. 

Dec. 18, Much Ado, a Renaissance 
consort featuring Larry Zukof, Pamela 
Dellal, Paul Johnson, James Meadors, 
and Laurie Wadsworth, in ‘An Inter- 
national Renaissance Christmas." 

Feb. 5, Lyricum Ensemble, with Isabelle 
Plaster, bassoon; Diane Heffner, clari- 
net; Jan Bennett, oboe; Suzanne 
John, flute; and Jeanne Paella, horn. 

Feb. 12, the Mystic Consort performs 
music of Asia Minor. 

Feb. 19, the Eurasian Ensemble, featur- 
ing Frederick Stubbs, Kathy Soloman, 
Feridun Ozgoren,. and Robert 


ee. 

Feb. 26, Dinosaur Annex Music 
Ensemble performs works of William 
Thomas McKinley, Scott Wheeler, 
Shulamit Ran, Donald Martino, and 
Lee Hyla. 

Mar. 5, harpsichordist Thomas 
Schmogner. 

Mar. 12, Quantz performs arias and 
sonatas of the German and French 
Baroque, incuding sections of Bach 
cantatas. 

Mar. 26, Hamilton Baroque Ensemble, 
featuring Wendy Baron, recorder; 
Mark Slawson, harpsichord; Karen 
Roberts, Baroque flute; and Deborah 
Jone, gamba. 

Apr. 2, organist Jurg Neuenschwander. 

Apr. 9, Boston Renaissance Ensemble, 
with David Hahn, lute; Margaret Pash, 
gamba; and John Tyson, recorder. 

Apr. 23, Carol Shansky, flute, and Felice 
Pomeranz, harp. 

Apr. 30, Concertino Boston, featuring 
Suzanne Stumpf, Baroque flute; 
Katherine Kyme, Baroque violin; Shan- 
non Snapp, Baroque cello; and Tesalr 
Lauve, harpsichord. 

May 7, Mistral, featuring Jay Rosenberg, 
Margot Chamberlaine, John Fleagle, 
Derek Burrows, and vocalist Margaret 
Raines. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunti 

Ave., Boston, 267-9300, ext. 306. - 

certs take place at Remis Auditorium in 

the museum's West Wing. Wed. and 

Thurs. concerts are at 8.p.m., and Sun. 

concerts are at 3 p.m. Subscription 

tickets range from $34 to $112. Individual 
tickets are $8 and $10. Discounts are 
available for students and _ senior 
citizens. are subject to 
change. Call for subscription and pro- 


Oct. 19and 23, Boston Museum Trio 
performs “Before And After Bach," 
music of Buxtehude, Vivaldi, C.P.E. 
Bach, W.F. Bach, and Haydn. 

Nov. 2, “Music from Monteverdi's Ven- 
ice,’ featuring tenor Charles Bressler, 
Baroque-violinists Stanley Ritchie, 
Baroque-cellist Myron Lutzke, and 
harpsichordist Raymond Erickson. 

Nov. 16, viola-da-gambists Laura Jep- 
pensen and Jane Hershey, theorbo 
player Catherine Liddell, and 
harpsichordist Frances Conover Fitch 
perform works of Couperin and 
Marais. 

Nov. 23, Sharam Nazeri Ensemble per- 
forms classical Persian vocals. 

Dec. 14, pianist Stephen Drury plays 
lves's Piano Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 ( 
Concord, Mass., 1840-1860). 

Dec. 17, violinist Daniel Stepner and 
fortepianist John Gibbons perform 
music of Mozart. 

Jan. 25, harpsichordist John Gibbons 
performs music of Bach. 

Jan. 28, Boston Museum Trio performs 
music of Buxtehude and Bach, featur- 
ing countertenor Jeffrey Gall. 

Feb. 1, repeat performance of Jan. 28 
program. 

Feb. 11, violinist Daniel Stepner, viola- 
da-gambist Laura Jeppensen, and 
soprano Nancy Armstrong perform 
love 


songs. 
’ Mar. 1, “Boston Village Gamelan,” 


traditional court and classical music of 
Java. 

Mar. 15, John Gibbons, fortepiano, 
performs music by Mozart. 

Mar. 29, ‘The Friends of Dr. Burney,” 
under director Charlotte Kaufman, 
present Pergolesi’s La serva padrona. 

Apr. 1, cellist Anner Bylsma and 
harpsichordist John Gibbons perform 
music of Bach and Vivaldi. 

Apr. 16, Boston Museum Trio, with bass- 
baritone Sanford Sylvan, performs 
music of Buxtehude, Purcell, and 
Bach. 

May 3, violinist Daniel Stepner performs 
music of Bach 

Music at MIT, 77 Massachusetts Ave., 

Cambridge, 253-2906. MIT offers several 

series, including the Chamber Players 

Series, a faculty concert series, and a 

guest-artist concert series. Concerts 

take place in Kresge Auditorium, except 
as noted. Also see listings for the MIT 

Noon Hour Chapel Concert Series. Free. 

Oct. 4, at 8 p.m., the MIT Chamber 


Players. 

Oct. 18, at 3 p.m., the American Reed 
Trio and composer Philip Gonzales. 
Oct. 19, at 4 p.m., Course XX! Alumni 

Concert, with the American Reed Trio. 
Oct. 28, at 8:30 p.m., Dennis Burke 
conducts the Five College Orchestra 
in Petrassi's Introduction and Allegro, 
Liszt's Piano Concerto No. 1, with 
Gary Steigerwalt, and Schumann's 
Continued on page 42 
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AND YOU MAY WIN A TRIP 
INTO SPACE! 


OMNI Magazine is celebrz 
8th Anniversary 
with an offer that’s literally 

out of this world— 
aonce-in-a-lifetime Oppor- 
tunity to orbit the 
planet Earth! | 
For more details on this. 
extraordinary event, 
and how you can be a part 
it, pick up a copy 
OMNI Magazine tod< 
On sale everywhere, 


‘to subscribe call 1(800) 228-2028 ext, 


Contest ends December 31, 1986. 


-IT'S OUT OF THIS WORLD 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF NASA 
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FALL PREVIEW, PART 1, OCTOBER 7, 1986 


SECTION FOUR, 


‘THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Continued from page 41 
Symphony No. 2. 

Oct. 29, at 6 p.m., at Lobby 7, 77 
Massachusetts Ave., John Corley 
directs the MIT Concert Band in a 
Hallowe'en concert. 

Nov. 7, at 8:30 p.m., the Alexander String 
Quartet presents Mozart's Quartet 
No. 18, Bart6k's Quartet No. 6, and 
Dvorak's Quartet No. 11. 

Nov. 8, at 8 p.m., John Oliver directs the 
MIT Choral Society. Call for ticket 
information. 

Nov. 23, at 8 p.m., John and Rose Mary 
Harbison. 

Dec. 5, at 8 p.m., ‘Concert and Festival 
Jazz,"’ directed by Everett Longstreth 
and Jamshied Sharifi, with guest 
bands from area colleges and univer- 
sities. Admission, $1. 

Dec. 6, at 8 p.m., John Corley directs the 
MIT Concert Band, in an annual fall 
concert. 

Dec. 7, at 3:30 p.m., Richard Given 
directs the MIT Brass Ensemble. 

Dec. 13, at 8:30 p.m., David Epstein 
directs the MIT Symphony Orchestra 
in piano concertos by Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Prokofiev, with Abbott 
— and Dvo?ak's Symphony No. 


Feb. 1, at 8 p.m., the Prague String 
Quartet performs Dvo?f&k's Quintet 
Opus 81 with pianist John Buttrick, 
Haydn's Quartet Opus 54 No. 2, and 
Jan&tek's Quartet No. 2 (intimate 
Pages). 

Feb. 8, at 8 p.m., pianist Sheila Waxman. 

Feb. 21, at 8 p.m., John Corley directs 
the MIT Concert Band. 

Feb. 28, at 8 p.m., the Erdely Duo, 
featuring violinist Stephen Erdely and 
pianist Beatrice Erdely. 

Mar. 1, at 4 p.m., Marcus Thompson 
directs the MIT Chamber Players. 

Mar. 6, at 8 p.m., Everett Longstreth and 
Jamshied Sharifi direct ‘Concert and 
Festival Jazz," with bands from area 
and universities. Admission, 

Mar. 8, at 8 p.m., pianist Marek 
Zebrowski. 

Mar. 13, at 8:30 p.m., the Talich Quartet 
performs Mozart's Quartet No. 19 
(Dissonant), Debussy's Quartet No. 3, 
and Beethoven's Quartet No. 14. 

Mar. 14, at 8:30 p.m., David Epstein 
_ directs the MIT Symphony Orchestra. 
Admission, $1. 

Mar. 15, at 3:30 p.m., the MIT Brass 
Ensemble. 

Apr. 3, at 8:30 p.m., featuring pianist 
Paul Orgel. 

Apr. 25, at 8 p.m., Marcus Thompson 
directs the MIT Chamber Players. 

May 1, at 8:30 p.m., featuring Mark 
Harvey, trumpet, and Aardvark. 

May 2, at 8:30 p.m., David Epstein 
directs the MIT Symphony Orchestra. 


Admission, $1. 

May 8, at 8 p.m., Everett Longstreth and 
Jamshied Sharifi direct ‘‘Concert and 
Festival Jazz," with guest bands from 
area colleges and universities. Ad- 
mission, $1. 

May 9, at 8 p.m., John Corley directs the 
MIT Concert Band in an annual spring 
concert of original music for band. 

May 10, at 3:30 p.m., Richard Given 
directs the MIT Brass Ensemble. 

Music From Massachusetts, 

437-0231. Concerts are held in Edward 

Pickman Hall at the Longy School of 

Music, One Follen St., Cambridge. Per- 

formances begin at 8 p.m. Admission, $3 

and $5 


Oct. 20, ‘‘An Austrian Retrospective”’: 
Egon Wellesz's Five Piano Pieces, 
excerpts from Berg's Sieben frilhe 
Lieder, Joseph Marx's Venetianisches 
Wiegenlied, and Schubert's Sonata in 
A. Performers include soprano Paulina 
Stark, cellist Leopold Terapulsky, 
violinist Charles Treger, and pianists 
Nigel Coxe, Estela Olevsky, and 
Nadine Shank. 

New E Bach Festival, Brat- 

tleboro Music Center, 15 Walnut St., 

Brattleboro, VT, (802) 257-4523. Con- 

certs begin at 8 p.m., except as noted. 

Concert locations are noted below. 

Tickets are $8. Students and senior 

citizens, $6. Exceptions noted below. 

There is a 15-percent discount for tickets 

purchased for three different per- 

formances. 

Oct. 4, at West Village Meeting House, 
W. Brattleboro, VT, ‘Intimate Muse,” 
lutist Stanley Charkey and viola-da- 
gambist Richard Taruskin perform 
works by Handel and Bach. 

Oct. 10, at John Harms Plaza, 
Englewood, NJ, Blanche Honegger 
Moyse conducts the Bach Festival 
Orchestra and the Blanche Moyse 
Chorale in Bach's Mass in B minor. 

Oct. 11, at River Valley Playhouse, 
Putney, VT, with flutist Carol Wincenc 
and pianist Robert Merfeld. 

Oct. 12, at 3 p.m., at Persons Auditorium, 
Marlboro College, Marlboro, VT, re- 
peat performance of the Oct. 10 
program. Tickets, $9 to $15. 

Feb. 28, at First Congregational Church, 

Manchester, VT, Blanche Honegger 

Moyse conducts the Bach Festival 

Orchestra in Bach's Brandenburg 

Concerto No. 1, the Entrance of the 

Queen of Sheba from Handel's 

Solomon, the Vivaldi Bassoon Con- 

certo, with Dennis Godburn, and 

Mozart's Sinfonia Concertante for 

Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn, and 

Strings, with Stephen Taylor, William 

Blount, Dennis Godburn, and Stewart 

Rose. 

Mar. 1, at 3 p.m., River Valley Playhouse, 
Putney, VT, repeat performance of the 


Feb. 28 program. 

New England 290 Hunt- 

ington Ave., Boston, 262-1120. Concerts 

are at 8 p.m., in Jordan Hall at the New 

England Conservatory, except as noted. 

Free, except as noted. 

Oct. 6, ‘First Monday,"’ chamber music 
with Conservatory faculty and stu- 
dents. 

Oct. 8, New England Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra. Tickets, $5. 
Students and senior citizens, $3. 

Oct. 14, cellist Laurence Lesser. 

Oct. 20, New England Conservatory 
Repertory Orchestra: 

Oct. 28, ‘Tuesday Night New Music,” 
new music from local composers. 

Oct. 30, New England Conservatory 
Chorus. 

Nov. 3, ‘First Monday,"’ chamber music 
with Conservatory faculty and stu- 
dents. 

Nov. 4, Contemporary Ensemble. 

Nov. 5, New England Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra. Tickets $5. Stu- 
dents and senior citizens, $3. 


Conservatory 
Repertory Orchestra. 
Nov. 25, at Williams Hall, student recitai 


chorus. 

Dec. 1, ‘First Monday,"’ chamber music 
with Conservatory faculty and stu- 
dents. 

Dec. 2, 10th anniversary of the 
“Enchanted Circle," a contemporary- 
music circle. 

Dec. 8, New England Conservatory 


Symphony Orchestra. Tickets $5. Stu-' 


dents and senior citizens, $3. 

Dec. 9, ‘Tuesday Night New Music,” at 
Williams Hall, featuring new music 
from local composers. 

Dec. 10, “Collegium,” at Brown Hall, a 
program of early music. 

Dec. 13, at 4 p.m., the Youth Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Dec. 16, at 7:30 p.m., Junior Massachu- 
setts Youth Wind Ensemble. 

Dec. 18, Massachusetts Youth Wind 
Ensemble. 

Dec. 20, at noon, the Noon Holiday 
Concert, featuring Conservatory fac- 
ulty and students. 

New Hampshire Symphony Or- 

chestra, Manchester, NH, (603) 

669-3559. Concerts are held on Fri. at 8 

p.m. and Sun. at 3 p.m. Performances 

are held at the Palace Theatre, Man- 

chester, VT, except as noted. Tickets, $8 
to $18. Students and senior citizens, $6 
to $16. Subscriptions, $45 to $95. 

Students and senior citizens, $30 to $85. 

Schedule below is subject to change. 

Oct. 24 and 26, Schubert's Symphony 
No. 5, Brahms's Symphony No. 4, and 
John Adams's The Chairman Dances. 

Nov. 14 and 16, the Sibelius Violin 


Concerto, with Alexander Markov, 
Tchaikovsky's Suite No. 2, and Step- 
hen Jaffe's Autumnal (world 
Jaffe’s Autumnal (world premiere). 
Jan. 16 and 18, Mozart's Piano Concerto 
No. 25, with Ursula Oppens, Suite No. 
1 from Handel's Water Music, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 3 


(Eroica). 

Mar. 6 and 8, the Dvo?4k Cello Concerto, 
with Csaba Onczay, Ravel's La vaise, 
Abrahamsen's Nacht und Trompeten, 
Pousseur's Nuit des nuits, ou la 
voyante insomnie de M. Goldberg, 
and Vidovsky's March for the Presen- 
tation of the Colors (revised version, 
world premiere). 

Mar. 27 and 29, at Sainte Marie’s Church, 
Manchester, NH, Melinda O'Neal con- 
ducts the New Hampshire Symphony 
Orchestra Chorus, performing the 
Berlioz Requiem, with tenor Martyn 
Hill. 

Apr. 24 and 26, Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 1, Schumann's Symphony No. 4, 
and saxophonist Kenneth Radnofsky 
in Donald Martino’s Saxophone Con- 


certo (world premiere). 

Choral , 527-7464 or 
924-6127. Concerts are held at the 
Second Church, 60 Highland St., West 
Newton, except as noted. Performances 
begin at 4 p.m. Tickets, $6. Students and 
senior citizens, $4. 

Nov. 23, Orff's Carmina Burana. 

Mar. 15, Bach's St. John Passion. 

May 31, at 7:30 p.m., at the Old South 
Church, Boston, Mozart's C-minor 
Mass (Great). 


Northeastern University Division of 
Fine Arts, 117 Cushing Hall, 102 the 
Fenway, Boston, 437-2249. Concerts are 
held at 8 p.m. in Alumni Auditorium, 
Northeastern University, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Exceptions noted below. 
Subscription prices are $25 for the Feb. 
15, 19, and Mar. 1 performances. Stu- 
dents and seniors, $21. Prices subject to 


change. Individual ticket prices listed . 


below. 

Oct. 25, the “David Murray Big Band 
Concert,"’ as part of the Jazz Legacy 
series. Tickets, $14 and $16. Students 
and senior citizens, $10 and $12. 

Feb. 15, music of George Perle per- 
formed by ~ Boston Musica Viva. 
Tickets, $8.50. Students and senior 
citizens, $6. 

Feb. 19, Lukas Foss conducts Tashi in 
his own music. Tickets, $12 and 
$14.50. Students and senior citizens, 
$10 and $12. j 

Mar. 1, the Apple Hill Chamber Players 
perform ‘Music of Tison Street."’ 

The John Oliver Chorale, 9 Fairview 

Avenue, Watertown, 924-3336. Concerts 

are held at 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, New 

England Conservatory, Boston. 

Subscription tickets are $16, $24, and 


$32. Individual tickets are $8, $10, and 

$12 for the Nov. 22 performance, and $6, 

$9, and $12 for the other two per- 
formances. 

Nov. 22, Brahms's Ein deutsches Re- 
quiem, with soprano Jane West and 
baritone James Maddalena. 

Jan. 24, SchUtz's Musikalische Exequien 
and Bruckner's Mass No. 2. ‘ 

Mar. 20, Haydn's Mass No. 8 
(Heiligmesse), Hans Werner Henze's 
Cantata della fiaba estrema, and 
Schoenberg's Friede auf Erden. 

ny of Boston, 539 Wash- 

ington St., Boston, 426-2786. All con- 
certs are held at the Opera House at 8 
p.m., except the Sunday concerts, which 
are at 3 p.m. Subscription tickets range 
from $38 to $160. Call 426-5300 for 
additional ticket information. Single 
tickets range from $12 to $50. Call for 
additional program information. 

Feb. 13, 15, 19, and 22, Sarah Caldwell 
conducts Handel's Giulio Cesare. 

Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra, 104 

Charles St., Boston, 661-7067. Concerts 

are held at 8 p.m., at Sanders Theatre, 

Harvard University, except as noted. 

Full-season subscriptions cost $52, $64, 

$76, and $96. Four-concert series tickets 

are $29, $36, $44, and $54. Single tickets 
are $8, $10, $12, and $15. 

Nov. 8, Larry Hill conducts Handel's 
Organ Concerto Opus 4 No. 5 and 
Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 20, both 
with Thomas Richner, 
Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 4 
(Italian). 

Dec. 3, Larry Hill conducts the Back Bay 
Chorale, with soprano Judy Kellock, 
alto Jane Struss, and tenor Ray 
DeVoll, in Bruckner's Mass No. 2 and 
Respighi’s Lauda per la nativita del 


Signore. 

Jan. 25, at 3 p.m., Ronald Feldman 
conducts Thomas Flaherty's Flute 
Concerto, with Suellen Hershman, 
Schumann's Symphony No. 2, and 
Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 14, with 
Victor Rosenbaum. 

Mar. 1, at 3 p.m., Rafael Druian conducts 
“Spring” from Vivaldi's The Four 
Seasons and Haydn's Violin Concerto 
in A (Melker), both with himself as 
soloist, Barber's Capricorn Concerto, 
and Schubert's Symphony No. 6 
(Little). 

Mar. 29, at 3 p.m., a Fauré program: 
Larry Hill conducts the Elegy for 
Violoncello and Orchestra, with 
George Seaman, Pavane, the Suite 
from Pelléas et Mélisande, and the 
Requiem, with soprano Nancy 
Armstrong, baritone Sanford Sylvan, 
and the Back Bay Chorale. 

May 17, David Loebel conducts Gary 
Smart's Diary of a Parrot, Vaughan 
Williams's The Lark Ascending, with 
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violinist Arturo Deimoni, Haydn's Sym- 
phony No: 83 (La poule), Respighi's 
Gli uccelli, and Liszt's San Francesco 


d'Assisi. 

May 30, Gunther Schuller conducts his 
own Concerto for Double Bass and 
Orchestra, with Edwin Barker, 
Haydn's S$ y No. 55 (Der 
Schulmeister), Stravinsky's Eight In- 
strumental Miniatures, and Ravel's Le 
tombeau de Couperin. 

SinfoNova, 62 Cummings Park, 

Woburn, 938-6828. Directed by Aram 

Gharabekian, the orchestra will perform 

four concerts at Jordan Hall, New 

England Conservatory, Boston. Con- 

certs at 8 p.m. Individual tickets 

are $10, $15, and $20. Subscription 
$36, $54, and $72. 

“Bon Voyage Concert to Los 
Angeles,’ includes works of 
Dellalian, Thomas Oboe Lee, 
Mirzoyan, featuring pianist ja 
Kuyumjian. 

Jan. 30, “Happy Birthday Alan Hovha- 
ness 75th," with Armenian Rhapsody 
No. 3, Symphony No. 21 (Etchmiadzin), 
and Symphony No: 24 (Majnun), with 
the Boston Conservatory Festival 
Chorus. 

Mar. 6, ‘Mozart and Stravinsky,’ with 
baritone James Maddalena singing 
Mozart's aria “Un baccio di mano” 
and Stravinsky's Pribautki and the 
orchestra playing Stravinsky's Con- 
certo in D for String Orchestra, 
Mozart's Symphony No. 24, and the 
earlier version of Mozart's Symphony 
No. 40 

May 1, ‘The Virtuoso,’ with Liszt's 
Malédiction and Martinu's Double 
Concerto for Two String Orchestras, 
Piano, and Timpani, both with pianist 
Virginia Eskin, and Schedrin's Carmen 
Ballet (Boston premiere). 

Museum of 


Fine Arts, 49 
Chestnut St., Springfield, (413) 733-4214. 
Performances are held at 4 p.m., at the 
Museum of Fine Arts (MFA) or the 
George Water Vincent Smith Art Mu- 
seum (GWVS), on the Quadrangle. Free. 
Nov. 2, at the MFA, the Beaux-Arts Jazz 
Ensemble of the Community Music 
School of Springfield. 
Dec. 7, at the MFA, Ancora, of the 
Music: School of Spring- 


Fg i, at GWVS, the Beaux-Arts Jazz 
Ensemble. 
Feb. 15, at GWVS, Ancora. 
Mar. 22, at GWVS, the Beaux-Arts Jazz 
Ensemble. 
Symphony Orchestra, 31 
Elm St., Springfield, (413) 733-2291. 


Performances are held at 8 p.m., at 
Symphony Hall, corner of East Coium- 
bus Ave. and Court St. Raymond Harvey 
conducts. Exceptions noted below. 


Ticket prices range from $6 to $20. Call 

for subscription information. 

Oct. 18, “Gala Debut of Raymond 
Harvey."’ The Overture to Wagner's 
Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg, 

Stravinsky's Firebird Suite (1919), and 


Tchaikovsky's Symphony 
Nov. 13, the Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra Principal ler 
music 


Tchaikovsky's Variations on a Rococo 
Theme, with cellist Carter Brey, and 


Overture to Mozart's Don Giovanni, 
Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 3 
(Scottish), and Wuorinen's Piano Con- 
certo, with Garrick Ohlsson. 

Jan. 18, at 3 p.m., repeat performance of 
the Jan. 17, program. 

= 19, the “Martin Luther King Celebra- 

ion Concert." 


a "28. Richard Hayman is the guest 
conductor of the Springfield Sym- 


phony Pops. 

Jan. 25, at 3 p.m., repeat performance of 
the Jan. 24 program. 

Feb. 5, the Apple Hill Chamber Players. 

Feb. 12, location TBA, the Symphony 
String Quartet. 

Feb. 14, “Sweetheart Pops," featuring 
Shirley Jones. 

Feb. 15, ahem. a repeat performance 
of the Feb. 14 program. 

Mar. 12, “A Night at the Opera,” the New 
York City Opera National Touring 
Company performs Madama Butterfly. 

Mar. 21, the Springfield Symphony 

Chorus and Orchestra, featuring 
sopranos Emily Golden and Sally Wolf, 
tenor Glenn Seibert, and bassist Keith 
Frederic Howard. 

Mar. 22, at 3 p.m., repeat performance of 
the Mar. 21 program. 

Apr. 4, Schelle’s Swashbuckler!, 
Chopin's Piano Concerto No. 2, with 
Murray Perahia, and Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 5. 

Apr. 25, featuring the Kalichstein-La- 
redo-Robinson Trio in Beethoven's 
Concerto for Violin, Cello, and Piano. 
Also, Elgar's Symphony No. 1. 

May 2, the Springfield Symphony Pops, 
featuring trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie. 
May 3, at 3 p.m., repeat performance of 

the Apr. 11 program. 

Wang Celebrity Series, 270 Tremont 


136 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Speci- 
fic locations and times are listed below. 
Subscription tickets are $108.50, 
$115.50, and $129.50 for seven per- 
formances. Individual tickets for the 
regular music performances range from 
$16.50 to $19.50. Special-performance 
(Nov. 15, Dec. 6, Jan. 11, and Mar. 15) 
tickets range from $18 to $29. The Nov. 9 
and Apr. 9 were sold out 
at press time. 
Oct. 5, at Symphony Hall, the Vienna 
Choir Boys. Program of sacred songs, 
be dg and folk music, and costumed 


Oct 1 "2 at Symphony Hall, pianist 
Krystian Zimerman. 

Oct. 19, at Jordan Hall, the Tokyo String 
Quartet performs Schubert's Quartet 
No. 10, Beethoven's Quartet No. 4, 
and Ravel's Quartet in F. 

Oct. 24, at Jordan Hall, soprano Elly 


Ameling. 

Oct. 25, at Jordan Hall, cellist Anner 
Byisma and fortepianist Malcolm 
Bilson. 

Nov. 2, at 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
violinist Itzhak Periman. 

Nov. 7, at 8 ~ guitarist Julian Bream. 

Nov. 9, at 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, the 
Juilliard String Quartet 
Mozart's Quartet No. 21, 
Mendelssohn's Quartet No. 1, and 
Schubert's Quintet in C D.956, with 
cellist Bernard Greenhouse. 

Nov. 14, at 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, Trevor 
Pinnock conducts the English Con- 
cert. 

Nov. 15, at 8 p.m., Berklee Performance 
Center, the Philip Glass Ensemble. 
Nov. 23, at 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 

violinist Pinchas Zukerman. 

Dec. 6, at 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, the 
Cambridge Buskers. 

Dec. 7, at 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, pianist 
José Feghaii. 

Jan. 11, at 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, the 
Vienna Johann Strauss Orchestra. 
Jan. 18, at 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, the 
Juilliard String Quartet performs 

Bach's The Art of the Fugue. 

Jan. 25, at 3 p.m., at Symphony. Hall, 
soprano Kiri Te Kanawa. 

Feb. 1, at 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, pianist 
Russell Sherman. 

Feb. 9, at 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Christoph von Dohnanyi conducts the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Zemlinsky's 
Suite from the Mermaid and Mahler's 
Symphony No. 6. 

Feb. 15, at 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
soprano Leontyne Price. 

“Feb. 20, at 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Christopher Hogwood conducts the 
Academy of Ancient Music in Mozart's 


Regina Coeli and works by Haydn and 
Schubert, teatuing the Hendel & 


Haydn Chorus. 
Feb. 27, at 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
xander Schneider conduct 


Mar. 1, at 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, the 
Juilliard String Quartet performs De- 
bussy's Quartet in G minor, Brahms's 
Quartet No. 2, and Dvofak's Quartet 

1. 


Mar. 13, at 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, the 
Amadeus Quartet performs Haydn's 
Opus 76 No. 1, Britten's Quartet No. 3, 
and Schubert's Quartet No. 14 (Death 
and the Maiden). 

age 15, at 3 p.m., at Jordan Hall, oboist 


inz Holliger. 

Men 15, at 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall 
Wynton Marsalis and the Eastman 
Wind Ensemble perform works by 
Copland, Bernstein, Shostakovich, 
and Prokofiev. 

Mar. 20, at 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
flutist James Galway and guitarist 
Kazuhito Yamashita. 

Mar. 21, at 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, 
classical guitarist Christopher Parken- 


ing. 

Mar. 22, at 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
pianist Maurizio Pollini. 

Mar. 27, at 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
duo-pianists Katia and Marielle 


Mar. 29, at 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Lorin Maazel conducts the Chamber 
Orchestra of Europe, featuring violin 
soloist Frank Peter Zimmerman. 

Mar. 29, at 8 p.m., on the 
Preservation Hall Jazz Band 

Apr. 5, at 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
pianist Rudolf Serkin. 

Apr. 9, at 8 p.m, at Symphony Hall, 
Emanuel Ax and Yo-Yo Ma. 

Apr. 24, at 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, the 
Guarneri String Quartet performs 
Mozart's Quartet No. 15, Janatek’s 
Quartet No. 1, and Debussy’s Quartet 
in G minor. 

Apr. 24, at 8 p.m., at the Berklee 
Performance Center, Steve Reich and 
Musicians. 

May 1, at 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
pianist Vladimir Ashkenazy. 

May 2, at 8 p.m., at Symphony Hall, the 
Woody Herman Orchestra and 
clarinettist Richard Stoltzman with a 
mix of jazz standards. Also, Stoltzman 
plays Stravinsky's Ebony Concerto. 

May 3, at 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 


Leonard Slatkin conducts the St. 


Louis Symphony. 
Watermusic, 12 Arrow St., Cambridge, 
876-7777. Concert times and locations 


ted below. individual tickets cost 
$10.50. $13.50, and $17:50. Call for 
subscription information. 
Dec. 12 and 13, at 8 p.m., at Jordan Hall, 
New E Conservatory, Handel's 
Messiah. 


Jan. 1, at 3 p.m., at Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, New Year's Day 
Gala, including Purcell's Come Ye 
Sons of Art, with Nancy Armstrong, 
Jeffrey Gall, Frank Kelley, and Sanford 
Sylvan, and Bach's Brandenburg Con- 


Wellesley College of Music, 106 Cen- 
tral St., Wellesley, 235-0320, ext. 2028. 


. Concerts are 8 p.m., except as noted, at 


either the Jewett Auditorium or 

Houghton Memorial Chapel, both on 

campus. Specific locations listed below. 

Free. 

Oct. 21, at Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
recital by Gustav Leonhardt on the 
Fisk organ. 

Oct. 26, at 4 p.m., at Houghton Memorial 
Chapel, Suzanne McAllister directs 
the Wellesely College Choir per- 
forming music of Poulenc, Fauré, and 
others. 

Nov. 9, at Jewett Auditorium, the 
Chamber Music Society. 

Nov. 14, at Jewett Auditorium, “The 
Baroque Viol Consort: Music from 
England and Italy,’ featuring the 
Fayrfax Consort. 

Nov. 16, at Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
Suzanne McAllister directs the Welles- 
ley College Choir, with the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute Glee Club per- 
forming music of Benjamin Britten. 

Nov. 21, at Jewett Auditorium, Julie 
Cumming directs the Wellesley Col- 

ium. 

Nov. 22, at Jewett Auditorium, the Prism 
Jazz Ensemble. 

Nov. 23, at Jewett Auditorium, the 
Monticello Trio performs contem- 
porary American music. 

Dec. 5, at Jewett Auditorium, Jennifer 
Manion conducts the Chamber Or- 
chestra. 

Dec. 7, at Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
“Christmas Vespers,"’ Suzanne 
McAllister directs the Wellesley Col- 
lege Choir. 


- Feb. 5, at Houghton Memorial Chapel, 


the Boston Concert Opera performs 
the New England premiére of 
Dvorak's Russalka. 

Feb. 8, at Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
Music Everywhere,” featuring 
Wendy Gillespie, viola de gamba; Paul 
Elliot, tenor; and James Tyler, lute. 

Feb. 15, at Jewett Art Gallery, Chamber 


Music in the Gallery, featuring 
soprano Hazel O'Donnell and pianist 
Lois Shapiro. 


Feb. 22, at Jewett Auditorium, the 
Classical Quartet performs an all- 
Continued on page 46 


Does run-of-the-mill radio bore you to tears? 
L] L] Does strident, grating “kids’ stuff’ make you whimper? 
Does bland, wishy-washy mush turn you off? 
WEEP NO MORE! Now you can turn on the W-Lite 


You'll hear good, solid hit music and timeless classics in an adult environment 
— without tedious chatter or endless repetition. 


You'll hear songs that make you feel like dancing ... music that refreshes 


you ...songs to put sparkle in your day! 
The music’s so irresistible, It'll curl your toes! 


TURN ON THE W-Lit@ AND TURN ON THE SMILES! 


Lite Rock. . . Less Talk 


\ 


: a St., Boston, 482-2595. Concerts are at 
: Jordan Hall, 294 Huntington Ave.; Sym- 
phony. Hall, 301 Massachusetts Ave.; 
: and the Berklee Performance Center, 
Brandenburg Ensemble, featuring 
gh pianist Cecile Licad. Works include 
ot Bach's Piano Concerto No. 1 and 
7 med Nov. 22, guest conductor Yousef El- 
a Mar. 8, at 3 p.m., at Symphony Hall, 
Dec. 6, “The Holiday Pops." Henley 
; Denmead directs the Springfield Sym- 
phony Chorus. 
Dec. 7, at 3 p.m., repeat performance of 
the Dec. 6 program. 
Dec. 13, the Suite from Purcell's The 
Fairy Queen, Milhaud's La création du 
monde, Mozart's Symphony No. 41 
(Jupiter), and Bach's Violin Concerto 
No. 2, with Stephanie Chase. 
Jan. 17, Robert Gutter conducts the 
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CELEBRATE!!! 
OUR 73th YEAR OF 
DESIGNING BODIES 

JOIN NOW DURING OUR 
BIRTHDAY SPECIAL 
AND 


SAVE up 10 


Diabetes is a major contributor 
to heart disease, kidney disease 
and blindness. So when you 
support the American Diabetes 
Association, you fight some 

of the worst diseases of 

our time. 


Support the American Diabetes Association 


Continued from page 44 
‘Mozart program, with violist Judson 
Griffin and Baroque flutist Christopher 


Krueger. 
Mar. 1, at Ao ey Memorial Chapel, 
“Dober Memor ial Concert," Suzanne 
McAllister directs the Wellesley Col- 
lege Choir and the Rutgers University 
Glee Club Durfle’s Requiem. 

Mar. 13, at Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
Alan Yamamoto conducts the MIT 
Symphony Orchestra performing mu- 
sic of Ravel and Beethoven, featuring 
pianist Lois Shapiro. 

Mar. 18, at Jewett Auditorium, the 
Chamber Music Society. 

Mar. 31, at Jewett Auditorium, 
Schumann's Dichterliebe, featuring 
tenor Martyn Hill and pianist Lois 


Shapiro. 

Apr. 5, at Jewett Auditorium, Victor 
Rosenbaum conducts the Concerto 
Company, performing concertos of 
Beethoven, Handel, and Mozart. 

Apr. 10, at Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
the Prism Jazz Ensemble. 

Apr. 12, at 4 p.m., at Houghton Memorial 
Chapel, Suzanne 
the Wellesley. College C per- 
forming works of Brahms, Bartok, and 
Fine. 

Apr. 24, at Jewett Auditorium, the 
Chamber Orchestra. 

Apr. 26, at Jewett Auditorium, the Prism 
Jazz Ensemble. 

May 1, at Jewett Auditorium, the Welles- 
ley Collegium. 

May 3, at Jewett Auditorium, the 
Chamber Music Society. 

Winthrop House Music Society, 

495-1700. Concerts are held at 8 p.m., at 

Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, 

Cambridge. Performances feature the 

Beaux Arts Trio. Subscription prices are 

$37, $44, and $48. Individual tickets are 

$11.50, $13.50, and $14.50. 

Oct. 15, Mozart's Trio in B-flat, 
Rochberg's Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
Cello (1985), and Schumann's Trio, 
Opus 63 

Dec. 10, Beethoven's Trio No. 1, Ives's 
Trio, and Mendelssohn's Trio No. 1 

Feb. 18, Beethoven's 14 Variations for 
Piano Trio, Opus 44, Trio No. 2, and 
Trio No. 5 

Apr. 8, Haydn's Trio in G-major, Ravel's 
Trio iin A-minor, and Schubert's Trio 
No. 2 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury 

St., Worcester, 799-4406. Concerts 

begin at 3 p.m., at the Renaissance 

Court. Free 

‘Oct. 19, An Die Musik performs works of 
Mozart and Beethoven 

Nov. 2, featuring harpsichordist Colin 
Tilney 

Nov. 23, cellist David Finckel performs 
Bach's Suite in D 

Dec. 21, “Holiday Concert," Malama 
Robbins directs the Salisbury Singers, 
performing Renaissance and Baroque 
favorites 

Feb. 8, featuring pianist Menahem Press- 
ler of the Beaux Arts Trio, preforming 
works of Schubert 

Feb. 22, organist Joseph Payne per- 
forms the newly rediscovered chorale 
preludes of Bach 

Mar. 15, the Salisbury Singers directed 
by Malama Robbins perform Bach's 
Wachet auf and Nun ist das Heil 

Mar. 29, orgamst William MacPherson 

Worcester Music Festival, Worcester 


Country Music Association, Memorial 
Auditorium, Worcester, 754-3231. Con 
certs are heid at 8 p.m at Mechanics 
Hall, Worcester ubscription tickets 
range from $87.50 to > $12 48.50. Individual 
ticket prices are $13.50, $15.50. and 
$17 50 
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string Orchestra. and 


Gewandhs us 

Adagio for Strings. Zimmerman's 
Piano Concerto, with Horacio Gutiér 
rez, anc Bri ckner's Symphony No. 4 
(Romant 


wareenter ‘Polytechnic institute, 100 
Institute Rd., Worcester, 793-5201. Con 
certs are heid at 8 p m., at Alden Hail 
Worcester. Free 

Feb. 16, the Bourbon Street Jass Band 
Mar. 30, pianist Uriel Tsachor 
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The Right Track 
Right 


You may be surprised to find that one of the 
best indoor tracks is right here at the Central 
Branch YMCA. Our indoor, suspended banked 
cork track is lit with natural lighting and is 
the largest in New England — 12 laps per 
mile means you won’t get dizzy while getting 
in shape. _ 

You'll also find lots of other ways to stay in 
shape right here at the Central Branch YMCA 
because we have the most complete health 
and fitness facilities around including: 


e 25 Yard Olympic Size ¢ Universal and Free Weight ¢ Barbell Club 
Swimming Pool Equipment ¢ Nautilus Strength/Fitness 
¢ 6 Raquetball/Handball Courts *BoxingRoom | | Center 
¢ 4 Squash Courts ¢ Fitness Testing and Classes = * Roberts Health Center 
¢ 3 Basketball Courts ¢ Professional, Courteous Staff | * Solomon Fitness Center 


* NEW - LIFECYCLE * 
Stop by and see for yourself. 


Central Branch | reater 
316 Huntington Avenue — ston 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 : YMCA 


(617) 536-7800 ext. 160, 161 
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Tues.-Fri.: 
Sat.:6 &9 PM 
Sun.: 3 & 7PM 
CHARGETIX | GROUPSALES CHARLES 
542-8511 720-3434 426-6444 PLAYHOUSE 
426-6912 
RED SOX PENNANT FEVER HITS 
LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS! 
Purchase a ticket to the Thursday, Oct. 9 
performance of Little Shop and you'll 
receive an official Red Sox cap FREE! 
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4584 Titles — Free Membership 
Cambridge 876-9268; Boston 262-1144; Natick 651-3044; 
Brookline 232-6637; Chestnut Hill 965-7970; 
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4 THEATER 
by Skip Ascheim 
For a few years now, the most interesting theater has been 
produced by resident theater companies. This season is no 
exception — the ART, Huntington Theatre Company, and 
Gloucester Stage Company have promising irons in the fire. 
There are also smaller (and larger) productions in town that 


you may not want to miss. Here’s a preview of what's waiting 
in the wings. 


8 GALLERIES 
by David Bonetti 
Although Newbury Street retains its status as the heart of the 
art community in Boston, some galleries have moved 
downtown or toward the Fenway, and new ones have sprung 
up. There are many shows worth visiting. and we suggest you 
check them out. Because home is where the art is. 


12 MUSEUMS 
by David Bonetti 
Following. close upon the opening of two new museums — the 
Sackler and MIT's List Center — the MFA is reopening its 
newly refurbished Evans Wing. Brandeis’s Rose Art Museum is 
celebrating its 25th anniversary, and many other local 
museums are planning provocative exhibitions. We offer here 
some suggestions but, then again, a picture’s worth 
a thousand words. 


14 CLUBS 
by Sally Cragin 
You can’t rock around the clock in Boston (at least not in 
public), but there are lots of places where you can boogie into 
the smaller of the wee hours. And you can always write that 
term paper or clean the house tomorrow. 


16 JUMPIN’ DIVES 
by Jon Garelick 
The jazz clubs of the 1980s are, sadly, not as picturesque as we 
may wish, but the music is just fine. From Boston to Somerville, 
we have a few spots that are well worth the price of 
admission. Herein, a guide to jazz clubs — and we're not 
talking Saks Fifth Avenue; we're talking sax-o-phone. 


22 RHYME AND REASON 
by Robin C. Dougherty 
One of the advantages of living in a college town is the 
multitude of poets and writers who live here, or just come to 
visit. And listening to an author read aloud from his or her 
work adds another dimension to the printed page. Hearing is 
believing. 


26 FALL ARTS LISTINGS ’86 
Our second section contains listings for theater, galleries, 
museums, lectures, and clubs in the Boston area. Each - 
category is organized alphabetically by the name of the 
theater or company, gallery, museum, lecture series or 
sponsor, or club. 


26 Theater 

28 Galleries 
30 Museums 
30 Lectures 
32 Clubs 


Copyright 1986 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights 
reserved. Reproduction without permission, by any means whatsoever. is prohibited 
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Jeremy Alliger, Director 


DANCE UMBRELLA 


presents 


NEW VENTURE 


FALL ’86 
SEASON 


The newest, the boldest and 
the unexpected in Contemporary Dance 


“The finest events of the season’’ — BOSTON GLOBE 


“The rr and invention offered (has) no equal on any stage.’’ 
— BOSTON HERALD 


The season includes 
‘Trisha Brown 


‘her generation. 


Nov. 7 and 8 


Europe by storm. 


WORLD PREMIER Oct. 18 
One of the most important choreographers of 


“Pushing post-modern art into orbit.” 
— DANCE MAGAZINE 


Anne Teresa de Keersmaeker 
The young choreographer who has taken 


“For those who love experimental work, (it is) 
dance at its most compelling.” 


For further information 
and to charge 
your tickets, call 491-7377 


— OTTAWA CRITIC 


See our season schedule 


advertisements inside this section! 
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m Not Rappaport: at the Colonial in November 


THEATER 


Musicals, home-grown theater, 
and performance art 


with each season bringing a 

treasured few crisp, cloudless 
plays, a bunch of pleasant if un- 
memorable ones, and a _ distressing 
number that border on the inhospitable. 
The Hub’s downtown theater district has 
lain particularly fallow lately, a victim of 
the Broadway drought. Over the past 
year, one of the leanest in recent 
memory, fewer than a dozen shows — 
and that’s counting both transplants and 
seedlings — sprouted on Boston’s four- 
house mini White Way. 

The new season already looks com- 
paratively brighter — though the Wang 
Center has nothing booked as yet, and 
the Wilbur's planned premiere of Vig, by 
local writer/director/producer Paul 
Hapenny, has gotten bogged down in a 
contract dispute with Actors’ Equity and 
looks as if it may never open. Planned for 
late November at the Wilbur is A.R. 
Gurney’s new play, Sweet Sue, starring 
Mary Tyler Moore and Lynn Redgrave. 
The Shubert’s season leads off this 
month with the hit dance musical Tango 
Argentino, to be followed in November 
by Neil Simon’s Biloxi Blues and in 
December by the return of La cage aux 
folles, Jerry Herman's glitzy musical, 
based on the film of the same name, 
about the domestic trials of a gay 
nightclub owner and his drag-queen 
paramour. The Colonial’s fall season 
opens with the American premiere of 
Lord of the Rings, an adaptation of J.R.R. 
Tolkien's fantasy trilogy, and ‘continues 
in November with Herb Gardner's 1986 
Tony-winner, I’m Not Rappaport, per- 
formed by the original New York cast, 
Judd Hirsch and Cleavon Little. Decem- 
ber brings the Stratford (Ontario) Festival 
production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s The 
Mikado to the Colonial. 

In contrast to the hit-and-run sched- 
uling of the major theaters, downtown's 
Off Tremont stages have been 
flourishing with long-running crowd- 
pleasers. ».. the Charles Playhouse 
cabaret, Stage Il, Shear Madness, the 
audience-participation whodunit set in a 


B oston’s theater is like its weather, 


by Skip Ascheim 


Newbury Street salon, is into its seventh 
hair-raising year, while upstairs, Little 
Shop of Horrors, a deliberately seedy 
doo-wop musical about a flesh-eating 
plant and its Faustian keeper, has been 
reaping raves since February. The Next 
Move Theatre hopes to duplicate the 
success of last season’s Reagan-baiter, 
Rap Master Ronnie, with A... My Name 
Is Alice, the collaborative musical revue 
conceived by Joan Micklin Silver and 
Julianne Boyd, which will open in late 
October. In the Park Plaza Hotel's 
Terrace Room, Gerard Alessandrini’s 
sharp satirical revue, Forbidden Broad- 
way, is nearing its second anniversary; 
and across the river, at the Hasty 
Pudding Theatre in Cambridge, Steve 
Kluger’s engaging if generic Red Sox 
comedy, Bullpen, continues to wow 
capacity crowds. 

But, just as it has in years past, the 
locus of theatrical innovation this season 
remains in the resident companies, with 
Harvard’s world-renowned American 
Repertory Theatre taking most of the 
risks. The ART’s eighth season at the 
Loeb Drama Center has begun with the 
Knee Plays (closing October 5), the 
“American Section” of avant-garde col- 
lagist Robert Wilson’s epic opera, the 
CIVIL warS, with words and music by 
Talking Heads’ David Byrne. November 
brings the next installment of artistic 
director Robert Brustein’s exploration of 
Luigi Pirandello’s theater of mirrors. 
Having already produced a haunting 
version of Six Characters in Search of an 


Author, Brustein will adapt and direct 


Tonight We Improvise, with video se- 
quences by Frederick Wiseman. Opening 
in December and running in repertory is 
Arthur Kopit’s End of the World (With 
Symposium to Follow), the story of an 
author suffering from writer’s block 
who's commissioned by a_ wealthy 
stranger to write an apocalyptic play. 

In February the ART offers the world 
premiere of Ronald (Journey of the Fifth 
Horse) Ribman’s Sweettable at the Rich- 
elieu. Andrei Serban, whose staging of 
Carlo Gozzi’s fable The King Stag has 


become an ART staple, will direct 
Ribman’s ‘‘tale of nobility and 
charlatanism,” which will be joined in 
rep by an “expanded version” of Don 
DeLillo’s surrealistic farce, The Day 
Room (first produced last spring in the 
company’s New Stages series at the 
Hasty Pudding). In April the ART will 
again showcase new works at the Pud- 
ding, to be followed, back at the Loeb, by 
two American premieres. An adaptation 
of Mikhail Bulgakov’s The Master and 
Margarita, an “epic phantasmagoria” 
about a brilliant novelist imprisoned in a 
Soviet mental hospital, opens in May. It 
will be joined in June by Dario Fo’s satiric 
vaudeville nightmare, Archangels Don’t 
Play Pinball, to be codirected by the 
sublime Italian comic himself and his 
actress wife, Franca Rame. 

Boston University’s Huntington 
Theatre Company, now in its fifth 
season, is currently featuring (through 
October 19) the Yale Repertory Com- 
pany’s premier production of August 
Wilson’s Joe Turner’s Come and Gone, 
about a black man who escapes from 
illegal bondage and flees north to search 
for his wife and his lost heritage. George 
Bernard Shaw’s masterpiece Heartbreak 
House opens in November, to be follow- 
ed in January by Clifford Odéts’s De- 
pression-era social melodrama Awake 
and Sing! Tom Stoppard’s physically and 
intellectually acrobatic Jumpers has its 
Boston premiere in March, and the 
Huntington season culminates in May 
with The Diary of a Scoundrel, a 19th- 
century farce by Russian writer Alex- 
ander Ostrovsky. Our other resident 
troupe, the Boston Shakespeare Com- 
pany, dormant for a year and a half 
following the departure of Peter Sellars, 
has been regrouping under artistic direc- 
tor Tina Packer. Now a “wholly owned 
subsidiary” of Packer's. Lenox-based 
Shakespeare and Company, the BSC 
plans to open later this fall or winter with 
an adaptation of Scaramouche, Rafael 
Sabatini’s novel of the French Revol- 
ution. Next spring, Packer will restage 
last summer's Lenox production of An- 


tony and Cleopatra. Meanwhile, begin- 
ning October 9 the BSC stage will host 
the Off Broadway musical Nunsense, a 
benign spoof of Catholic life in which a 
quintet of swinging sisters rehearses a 
fundraising revue. 

Among local institutions that book 
touring shows, Northeastern University 
has brought in some of the most 
interesting: next March, Northeastern 
will play host to London’s Monstrous 
Regiment, a feminist troupe performing 
The Cassandra Project, a new work by 
Susan Yankowitz. And within an hour's 
drive of the Hub, four major theaters 
offer Equity-level fare. Providence’s just- 
ly famed Trinity Repertory Company has 
inaugurated its 23rd season with a revival 
of Friedrich Diirrenmatt’s expressionist 
classic, The Visit, playing through Octo- 
ber 26 in Union Station, a former railroad 
terminal. At the end of November, 
Trinity will stage Dickens's A Christmas 
Carol in the company’s own upstairs 
theater. In the more intimate downstairs 
space, Tom Stoppard’s love comedy, The 
Real Thing, opens October 10, to be 
followed in December by David Rabe’s 
caustic Hollywood satire, Hurlyburly. 
Under consideration for the remainder of 
Trinity’s season are Sam Shepard's A Lie 
of the Mind, Thornton Wilder's Our 
Town, David Mamet's Glengarry Glen 
Ross, and an adaptation of Robert Penn 
Warren's novel All the King’s Men with 
original songs by Randy Newman. 

‘Israel Horovitz’s Gloucester Stage 
Company is presenting the playwright’s 
latest work, North Shore Fish, in a new — 
performance space — a _ former 
Gloucester warehouse — through Octo- 
ber 12. After spending the remainder of 
the fall completing renovations, the GSC 
will present a season of three new plays: 
Semper Fi, by Michael Brady; American 
Beef, by Elizabeth Diggs; and Horovitz’s 
own Year of the Duck. Lowell’s Mer- 
rimack Repertory Theatre opens the 
season October 15 by hosting the Publick 
Theatre’s summer production of Quilters, 
the Molly Newman/Barbara Damashek 
musical about frontier women. Novem- 
ber brings Larry Shue’s long-running Off 
Broadway comedy, The Foreigner, fol- 
lowed by another version of A Christmas 
Carol in December, Elmer Rice’s The 
Adding Machine in January, Brendan 
Behan’s The Hostage in March, and 
Oscar Wilde’s immortal lunacy, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, in April. In 
Norwell, the Nickerson Theatre has 
already opened with Agatha Christie’s 
Spider’s Web. Bernard (Same Time Next 
Year) Slade’s Tribute starts October 17, 
and Billy Bishop Goes to War, a one-man 
musical about a World War I flying ace, 
by John Gray with Eric Peterson, begins 
in January. The rest of the Nickerson’s 
season includes Neil Simon’s Barefoot in 
the Park; James Roose-Evans’s adapta- 
tion of Helene Hanff’s 84 Charing Cross 
Road, about the correspondence between 
a struggling New York writer and a 
London antiquarian book dealer; and 
Greater Tuna, the two-man send-up of a 
mythical Texas town written by Jaston 
Williams, Joe Sears, and Ed Howard. 

Boston’s smaller theaters, despite 
shoestring finances and uneven talent, 
manage to come up with exciting work 
often enough to be worth keeping track 
of, especially by budget-conscious play- 
goers. Beacon Hill's tiny Lyric Stage is 
currently offering a revival of last year’s 
hit production of C.P. Taylor's And a 
Nightingale Sang... ., an affecting com- 
edy about a British working-class family 
trying to survive World War Il. A 
Streetcar Named Desire opens on Octo- 
ber 15, and the Lyric’s traditional 
Christmas presentation, an adaptation of 
Dylan Thomas's A Child’s Christmas in 


‘Wales, arrives in time for Yuletide. From 


January through June, the Lyric will stage 
the Boston premiere of Simon Gray's 
recent London/New York hit, Quarter- 
maine’s Terms, to be followed by Shaw’s 
Candida; John Patrick's The Hasty Heart, 
the story of a Scottish soldier fatally 
wounded in World War Il; and Alan 


. Ayckbourn’s tour de farce trilogy, The 


Norman Conquests, in which the mis- 
adventures of a love-struck librarian are 
chronicled from. the vantage point of 
three different locations in the same 
house. 

The New Ehrlich Theatre, located at 
the Boston Center for the Arts, will Rost 
the mime Ronlin Foreman in A Happy 
Fellow beginning October 15, after which 
comes Ibsen’s Rosmersholm in Novem- 
ber and yet another Christmas Carol in 
December. After Christmas the South 
End troupe will focus on recent plays, 

Continued on page 6 
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LIGHTS, CAMERA, 


EXPLOSIVE ACTION! 


Chuck Norris and Lee Marvin in THE 
DELTA FORCE... one of many favorites 
from our collection of over 500 Action and 
Adventure videos for rent or sale. 


SELECTION, 
VARIETY & 
MORE! 


That’s what our customers get at 
_ Video Odyssey. We carry a | 
tremendous selection of titles 
covering every interest and taste, at 
only $2 per night ($3 for non- 
members . . . ask for membership 
details!) 


So after you enjoy Chuck Norris and 
Lee Marvin in The Delta Force, you'll 


know where to go to find... Out of Africa 


Vengeance The Dirty Dozen | co 


* 
Eye for an Eye Paint Your Wagon 
AForce of One © Gorky Park 
- Lone Wolf Mcquade Great Scout & Cathouse Thursday 
Missing in Action at Ballou 
Good uys Wear Black Death Hunt 
Code of Silence Shout at the Devil 2 
Silent Rage Monte Walsh 
Invasion USA Hawaii -_ y tha 
etc. literally brings the 
house down on 
Tom Hanks and 
Shelley Long. 
Indiana Jones is 
back in this 
Come and browse our sction-packed 
masterpiec 
dazzling display of videos to special effect 


see what’s available from 


your-seat 
adventure. 


Down, Out & Out 
G Wa Beverly Hills 


your favorite star or director! |_ doves 


IDEO 


557 Tremont St. St. Cloud Bldg. South End, Boston 266-9222 
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Theatre 


BILL €RATTY 
DANCE THEATRE 


Downtown New Bedford 
684 Purchase Street 
_ New Bedford, MA 02741 


Saturday 
November 1 8:00 PM 


Cratty’s spectacular artistry has 
won acclaim from major dance 
centers on three continents. His 
intensely personal, athletic and 
virtuosic approach to movement 
has resulted in a body of work, by 
turns dramatic, lyrical and humor- 
ous, and always original and , 
deeply compelling. 


$13.50 $11.50 $9.50 


Thursday 
November 6 8:00 PM 


His talent knows no limits. An 
international recording artist and 
soulful singer, his many hits include 
Light My Fire and Feliz Navidad. 
Wheeler, who performs often in 
nearby Providence, has been ac- 
claimed as “the finest female singer/ 
songwriter to come along since 
Carole King.” 


$19.00 $17.00 $15.00 


Saturday 
November 15 8:00 PM 


In a program entitled “More Good 
Reasons To Laugh”, a series of 
light, comic vignettes, this Canadian 
mime company is truly unique. 
You may never have heard of them 
before, but like last season's 
Famous People Players, once seen, 
you will never forget. 


sponsored by 
Mernill Lynch 


14.00__ $12.00 $10.00 


Box Office Phone: (617) 994-2900 
MasterCard « Visa e American Express 


Tickets also available at all 2 locations 


Meet me in the West Wing at 8:00: 
You'll love the Museum. Especially in the evening. 
Dine, walk the galleries, catch a movie. 
It all happens Wednesday through Friday 'til 10 p.m. »*°"™. 
For information, call 267-9300. And remember. 2 Ss] 5 
There's more to the Museum than meets the eye. ¢os10* 


Theater 


Continued from page 4 

with productions of Sam Shep- 
ard’s Curse of the Starving Class, 
Tom Stoppard’s mystery/farce 
The Real Inspector Hound, and 
Harold Pinter’s Old Times. The 
world. premiere of the 
winning play in the New 
Ehrlich’s third annual NEWorks 
competition will be staged in 
May. Cambridge’s Alley Theatre, 
which specializes in recent plays 
not yet seen here, is presenting 
David Mamet's drama of a mod- 
ern-day Everyman, Edmond, 
through October 25. Win, Lose, 
Draw, a set of three one-acts by 
Ara Watson and Mary Gallagher, 
opens at the end of this month, 
and in January Am / Blue, by Beth 
Henley, shares the bill with The 
Grave Diggers, a new work by 
the company’s artistic director, 
Paul Dervis. John Patrick 
Shanley’s Danny and the Deep 
Blue Sea squeezes into the Alley 
in March, to be followed in April 
by Hal Corley’s An Ounce of 
Prevention. 

TheaterWorks, which over the 
past few years has been 
responsible for a good chunk of 
the more daring local work, is 
now housed atop Beacon Hill in 
the Suffolk. University Theatre. 
Make It like the Movies, a new 
play by Olive Crawford, opened 
the season (closing October 4), to 
be followed by a two-day en- 
gagement (October 10 and 11) of 
In the Traffic of a Targeted City, 
an original work by New York’s 
Ballad Theater to be coproduced 


‘by Physicians for Social Re- 


sponsibility. In January 
TheaterWorks will stage either 
Mensch Meier, by the contem- 
porary German author Franz 
Xaver Kroetz, or Brecht’s The 
Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui. April 
will bring Peter Handke’s Kaspar 
to the Suffolk stage. The 
Charlestown Working Theater, 
funkily housed in a converted 
firehouse at the base of Bunker 
Hill, opens this month with John 
Osborne's Look Back in Anger, 
the angry-young-man classic that 
ushered in the modern period of 
British drama 30 years ago. Next 
spring the CWT will revive two of 
Edward Albee’s early plays, Zoo 
Story and The American Dream, 
as well as Georg Biichner’s proto- 
expressionist epic of the French 
Revolution, Danton’s Death. The 
Nucleo Eclettico, tucked under a 
restaurant in the North End, is 
now hosting the Theater-In-Pro- 
cess production of two new 
works by the local playwright 
Amy Ansara, Zona Rosa and The 
18th Hole. And later this month 
Larry Blamire’s wacky Jump 
Camp, a bizarre fantasy about a 
runaway psychotherapy experi- 
ment (the show was one of last 
year’s runaway hits) returns to 
the Nucleo. 

The New Repertory Project, a 
troupe in residence at the New- 
ton Arts Center, will present A.R. 
Gurney’s satire of the vanishing 
WASP, The Dining Room, later 
this month. In January the com- 
pany offers Athol Fugard’s Hello 
and Goodbye, and in May it will 
stage the Off Broadway play 


MUSEUM? OF*FINE*ARTS/ BOSTON 


Boston Pet Center 
119 First St.- Cambridge - 868-3474 
— Across from LechmereSales 


Spokesong. The newly formed 
Stage Company of Boston, per- 
forming at the Paramount 
Penthouse Theater (a.less-than- 
opulent auditorium in a union 
hall on Berkeley Street) kicks off 
its first season October 23 with 
Peter Nichols’s tragicomedy, A 
Day in the Death of Joe Egg, 
which chronicles the heartache of 
parents with a brain-damaged 
child. Strindberg’s brutal study of 
interclass seduction, Miss Julie, 
follows in January, and the local 
premiere of Found a Peanut, by 
Donald Margulies, an exploration 
of the experience of childhood, is 
scheduled for the spring. Cur- 
rently running in the Paramount 
Penthouse is Triangle Theater 
Company’s world premiere of 
The Flames, a musical by Jeff 
Black, John Michael Barrett, and 
Cheryl Hoenemeyer about “the 
funniest sister act ever to break 
up.” The Cambridge Multi- 
cultural Arts Center, housed in 
the old East Cambridge 
courthouse, features the Play- 
wrights’ Platform Workshop's 
annual festival of one-acts Octo- 
ber 16, 17, and 18; and later this 
month, the Boston Arts Group 
will recreate the Orson Welles 
radio version of War of the 
Worlds, along with an adaptation 
of Ray Bradbury’s Kaleidoscope, 
in the same venue. 

Wheelock College sponsors the 
Wheelock Family Theatre, which 
is dedicated to presenting shows 
that kids won't be embarrassed to 
bring their parents to. J.M. Bar- 
rie’s fantasy classic, Peter Pan, 
opens the season at the end of 
this month. William Inge’s drama 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
will light up the Wheelock boards 
in February, and April will see yet 
another blossoming of the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein per- . 
ennial, The King and I. Sometime 
this fall, the curiously named 
Newbury Street Theatre (located 
on Boylston Street) plans to 
revive Lydia Sargent’s | Read 
About My Death in Vogue 


‘Magazine, a satire on the “post- 


feminist” image being pushed by 
today’s upscale media, Come 
winter, Newbury will develop a 
topical political revue called 2 
Flights Up; for the spring, artistic 
director Sargent is preparing a 
new mystery drama, Second 
Street Hotel. Through November 
and December, at various Boston 
and Cambridge locations, Under- 
ground Railway Theater will 
present Sanctuary: The Spirit of 
Harriet Tubman, which draws a 
parallel between the Aboli- 
tionists of the 1850s and today’s 
sanctuary activists; in January 
the group will produce Cabaret: 
Only 14 Years to the End of the 
Century at its home base, the 
Cambridge Institute for the Arts 
and Sciences. 

Performance art has 
burgeoned lately in Boston, and 
the Institute of Contemporary Art 
has been in the vanguard. The 
ICA is currently offering Obie- 
winner John jJjesurun’s ex- 
perimental multimedia show, 
White Water, to be followed 
October 17 by writer/performer 
Kathy Acker reading from her 
Don Quixote (which was a 
dream). Further bookings include 
works by Richard Baim, Bill 
Viola, Gretchen Bender, and Per- 
ry Hoberman. Next spring the 
ICA expects to feature a new 
piece by another Obie recipient, 
the ferociously talented Eric 
Bogosian. At the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, the 
Mobius Performance Group will 
show three new works October 
25 and 26, and in November, 
Mobius will host Inside a 
Legend, by Mari Novotny-Jones, 
and Ancestral Presence, by Tom 
Brennan. And Theatre S., a re- 
cent arrival on the local avant- 
garde scene, plans two shows at 
the Performance Place in Somer- 
ville’s Elizabeth Peabody House: 
Mr. Light, an “interplay of dance, © 
physics, original music, and thea- 
ter,” in November, and Guess: 
What? Joe Asked for It and He 
Got It, adapted from a Donald 
Barthelme story, in March. O 
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* bury Street has died — 


GALLERIE 


New galleries, new locations, 


and old favorites 


that Mario Diacono’s courageous 

decision to open a gallery in the 
unchic but low-rent Fenway might turn 
out to be just what the Boston art world 
needed to break the tyranny of high- 
priced Newbury Street. This year, 
though you could hardly say that New- 
indeed, it is still 
the center of the commercial art gallery 
scene in Boston — it is quite clear that 
Diacono’s move was prophetic. Impor- 
tant galleries such as Thomas Segal and 
Harcus have moved to the downtown 
financial district, and other hardy, mar- 
ginal-type galleries and cafés are gravi- 
tating toward the Fenway, all of which 
means that the Boston gallery scene is 
richer and more broadly representative 
of what's going on internationally than 
ever before. 

Diacono is a dealer and a scholar, a 
rare combination, and he accompanies 
each of his exhibitions with a dense essay 
that touches on philosophy, linguistics, 
literary theory, and politics, as well as 
aesthetics. Often heavy going, the essays 
overthrow the common opinion that 
dealers can quote only prices and 
provenances. Diacono’s schedule is one 
of the most impressive of the season and 
definitely worth monthly trips to 
Peterborough Street. In November he 
will mount the first one-man show in 
Boston of Julian Schnabel. Schnabel is 
the most infamous of the American Neo- 
Expressionists who turned the art world 
on its head in the late 1970s. He broke all 
the rules by painting on velvet or 
studding the surfaces of his canvases 
with broken crockery. Latest reports 
from Manhattan relate that Schnabel has 
turned to Neo-Surrealism, the latest of 
the retro styles passing collectively as 
postmodernism. Diacono is showing two 
plate paintings, and it will be interesting, 
to say the least, to see what Schanabel’s 
up to. 

In December Diacono will show his 
paesan, Sandro Chia, the best known of 
the 3-Cs, the Italian artists who gave 
Neo-Expressionism a Mediterranean 
twist; and in January another 3-C’er, 
Enzo Cucchi, will be represented — also 
in his first one-person exhibition in 
Boston — by four large preparatory 


I n last year’s preview column I noted 


drawings from a series of paintings to be 


shown simultaneously at the Bielefeld 
Museum, in West Germany. In case you 
think Boston is getting the lesser of those 


works, don’t worry — last year New 


York’s Guggenheim Museum showed 
Cucchi’s drawings in depth, and they 
held up to scrutiny. Later in the winter, 
and next spring, Neo-Pop sculptor Haim 
Steinbach, the Victorian gentlemen 
Messieurs McDermott and McGough, 
and Italian arte povera sculptor Jannis 
Kounellis will be shown. 

Opening in October right around the 
corner from Diacono, at 123 Jersey Street, 
is Confusion/Order, the gallery-studio of 
the phenomenal Starn Twins. First show 
(through October 26) is of recent paint- 
ings by Randolfo Rocha, painter, graphic 
artist, and art collector. Rocha, a Brazilian 
who has lived in Boston since the ‘70s, 
uses billboard advertisements as the 
basis of his graphically dramatic works, 
which contrast partying couples with 
military figures. Also opening this fall at 
the corner of Queensbury and 
Kilmarnock Streets is a new café called 
She’s Leaving Home that intends to be a 
showcase for performance art and poetry 
readings, as well as more traditional art 
exhibitions. 

The Thomas Segal Gallery has re- 
located from Newbury to Federal Street 
into a building designed by independent 
Modernist architect Paul Rudolph. 
Segal’s current show of Boston painter 
Cliff Peacock (who is also exhibiting at 
the ICA) and Boston Museum School 
sculptor Willard Boepple continues 


through November 14. Segal’s most am- 


by David Bonetti 


bitious show of the season is its “Salute 
to Leo Castelli” (November 19 through 
January 5). On the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of America’s most impor- 
tant gallery, the Leo Castelli Gallery, in 
New York, Segal will show works by 
artists associated with Castelli, including 
Robert Rauschenberg, Ellsworth Kelly, 
Roy Lichtenstein, Sandro Chia, and 
Donald Judd. (After his spat with 

Castelli, Julian Schnabel will not be part 
of the crew.) Later (January 7 through 


February 7) Segal will show Gus Miller 
(formerly of Andover, currently of 
Florida and Chatham), whose construc- 
tions and watercolors of urban architec- 
ture combine folk tradition with a 
sophisticated modern eye, and Mary 
Frank, a New York artist whose mono- 
types and ceramics have been exhibited 
in recent years at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

The Harcus Gallery, which, like Segal, 


Women’s S Caucus for the Arts 


Ee uring the month of February 
D the Women’s Caucus for the 


Arts will meet in Boston; to . 


| help celebrate that event, exhibitions 
_ of art by women have been planned 
in more than 50 area galleries and 
/ museums. The Women’s Caucus for 
| the Arts is part iof the international 
women’s movement that works for 
the emancipation of women and a 
| feminist perspective on all issues. 
Founded in 1972, it has a national 
| membership of more than 4000, 
~ which includes art historians, ‘critics, 
_ professional artists and educators, and 
gallery and museum professionals. 
| The Women’s Caucus seeks to bring 
| attention to the enormous contribu- 
tions of women to art throughout 
history. 
In February there will be three 
_major museum/gallery offerings. At 
_ the Boston University Art Gallery (855 
Commonwealth Avenue) a “Quilts” 
show (January 30 through February 
22) will examine a_ traditional 
women’s craft. At the Federal Reserve 
Bank Gallery, (600 Atlantic Avenue) 
six women art professionals will be 
honored; local painter and printmaker 
Maud Morgan, well-known second- 
generation Abstract Expressionist 


Tone ‘Anderson, Narcotic (1986): at Stux Gallery 


painter Grace Hartigan, Beatrice about or used by women at Harris 

Wood, Elizabeth Scott, Honore Shar- Brown (476 Columbus Avenue). 

rer, and art historian and former — DB. 


awaits the completion of a new arts 
building at the corner of Mass Ave and 
Newbury Street, has moved into a 
gorgeous spot — at square feet, it’s 
probably the largest gallery space now in 
Boston — at 210 South Street, on the 
corner of Kneeland. In late October/early 
November Harcus will be showing work 
by the ubiquitous Sandro Chia, this time 
a new portfolio of prints, as well as 
drawings on which the portfolio was 
based, and new paintings by Joel Beck. 


At the same time the gallery will present 
Shipibo-Conibo pots from Peru, contem- 
porary works based on traditional forms. 
Although the dates of shows were not 
firm when I spoke with Portia Harcus, 
her season will include one-person 
shows of new works by Louisa Chase, 
Beverly Pepper, Alex Katz, and local 
artists Sandi Sloane, Carolyn Evans, and 
John Gibson. 

The Harris Brown Gallery, at 476 


curator at Harvard’s Fogg Art Mu- “a 
seum Agnes Mongan. 

The most ambitious undertaking. 
appears to be a three-gallery show 
called “New England Women Artists, 
1987” to be held at the Massachusetts | 
College of Art's North Hall Gallery | 
(621. Huntington Avenue), North- | 
eastern University’s Dodge Library | 
Gallery (360 Huntington Avenue), — 


and the Art Institute of Boston cae 


Beacon Street). Curator for this survey _ 
show will be Lowery Sims, associate 
cufator of 20th-century art at New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum. af 
In the galleries, highlights of this: 
women’s festival appear to be Cam- — 
bridge pastel artist Mela Lyman and — 
experimental photographer of TV 
imagery Nancy Iddings at Thomas _ 
Segal, (133 Federal Street), Susan — 
Shatter at Harcus (210 South Street), 
Louise Nevelson at Barbara Krakow. . 
(10 Newbury Street), women of the — 
historic Boston School at both the | 
Childs and Alfred J. Walker galleries 
(169 Newbury Street and 162 New- 
bury Street, respectively), zany con- 
structionist Cathy Wyzocki at Zoe 
(207 Newbury Street), Deborah Corn- 
ell at Randell Beck (168 Newbury 
Street), and traditional African - art 


Columbus Avenue, which specializes in 
the art of black-American artists and 
traditional African arts, was chosen as 
the “Best New Gallery” by Boston 
magazine in 1986. Currently it is showing 
(through November 15) an exhibit titled 
“Masters of Color” to coincide with its 
publication of a calendar of the same 
name, which features 12 Afro-American 
artists, including Alma Thomas, Oliver 
Jackson, Howardena Pindell, John Scott, 
and Manuel Hughes. Another interesting 


‘show scheduled is a retrospective of 


etchings by William Majors — an artist in 
residence at Dartmouth College in the 
‘70s, who died in 1982. 

The Clark Gallery, in Lincoln, is well 
known for its shows of up-and-coming 
Boston artists. One highlight of the 


season should be Donald Dreifuss’s 


painted constructions (November 2 
through 28). Dreifuss is a young sculptor 
whose unbounded invention seems to 
me a real relief from the ponderousness 
of most work in three dimensions. In 
January Clark will show “Unique 
Furniture, Part II,” a follow-up to last 
year’s successful survey of Boston and 
New England furniture craftspeople. In 
March Robert Cronin, well-known lo- 
cally, will exhibit new sculpture. 

A new gallery — the Hartje — the 
Boston branch of a gallery in Frankfurt, 
West Germany, has opened under the 
direction of Tina Petra, former curator of 
the Graham Gund collection. Located in 


Cambridge opposite the Museum of 


Science, Hartje will introduce to Boston 
young West German artists. “On and Off 
the Wall,” an exhibition of sculpture and 
painting by the gallery stable, opens the 
season (through November 8). The im- 
age {by Hans Bernhard Becker) on the 
announcement looks good, and the 
addition of another internationally or- 


iented exhibition space sounds like what . 


Boston needs to break its obsession with 
New York City. Hartje will show young 
West German artists through the winter, 
and then in March and April well-known 
Boston sculptor Edie Read will have a 
one-person show. 

The Van Buren Brazelton Cutting 
Gallery, at 290 Concord Avenue in 
Cambridge, is an important showplace 
for adventurous area artists. Its schedule 
is not yet firm, but artists to be shown 
this season include Mira Cantor and 
Rona Conti (in October), Varujan 
Bohosian, Joanne Rothschild, and Tim 
Nichols. 

The Andover Gallery is another out- 

of-the-city space that offers interesting 
shows of interesting artists. The high- 
light of its season appears to be a two- 
person photography exhibition of works 
by Jim Goldberg and Linda White 
(November 22 through June 6). Gold- 
berg’s images will be from his recently 
published book, Rich and Poor, in which 
he lets people from the two economic 
extremes speak for themselves; White's 
blown-up TV imagery is at once bizarre 
and familiar. In late April and May 
Andover will mount a retrospective of 
Chris Cook, director of Phillips 
Academy’s Addison Gallery. Cook is a 
conceptual artist who recently returned 
to painting, and this show should be one 
of the more important area gallery shows 
this season. 
_ Newbury Street galleries continue to 
mount one-person. shows of artists of 
both local and national import, as well as 
group shows that often rival those at 
museums in their quality, erudition, and 
timeliness. 

Certainly the most eagerly anticipated 
show of the season is the Stux Gallery’s 
(36 Newbury Street) exhibition of new 
paintings by Doug Anderson, the Boston 
artist who most accurately reads the 
pulse of the time (October 28 through 
November 29). Local gossip has it that 
Anderson has been painting up a storm 
for his joint Stux (Boston) and Phyllis 
Kind Gallery (New York) exposure. 
Currently at Stux is a theme show, “The 
Shape of Abstraction” (through October 
25), in which gallery artists Louis Risoli 
and George Wardlaw are joined by New 
Yorkers Elizabeth Murray, Dorothea 
Rockburne, and Mel Bochner. 

The Stavaridis Gallery’s (73 Newbury 
Street) heavy-duty show of the fall will 
feature new paintings by Adam Cvi- 
janovic, the. 26-year-old dynamo who 
has appropriated as his subject the entire 
world of feeling and imagery (November 
4 through 30). Through November 1 
Stavaridis is showing new paintings by 
Al Rizzi, whose flat, impersonal figures 
define a post- 1984 sensibility. 

Barbara Krakow’s relatively small, 
fifth-floor space (10 Newbury Street) is 

Continued on page 11 
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GIVE A VIDEO 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Our beautiful 32-page full- 
color catalog contains over |20 
titles on Art, Opera, Ballet, 

‘ Classical Music and Literature. 
Watch Georgia O'Keeffe talk 
about her paintings (as seen on 
PBS), or Placido Domingo 

erform at La Scala, or 

aryshnikov dance, or Previn 
tell The Story of the Symphony. 
(the BBC production). Most 
titles are recorded in hi-fi 
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Continued from page 8 

probably the busiest gallery 
north of New York City. You 
‘never know what you're going to 
see at her gallery. The last time | 
was there a new suite of Jim 
Dine prints was spread out for a 
client’s perusal. The works 
scheduled to be hung on her 
walls this season appear 
particularly promising. Flora 
Natapoff, a Boston favorite, who 
now works in her native Lon- 
don, is showing new work 
(through October 29), and a one- 
man show of new paintings by 
Carroll Dunham follows (No- 
vember 1 through 26). Dunham, 
whose work actually generates 
light as well as heat, is currently 
one of the hottest New York 
artists, and a generous display of 
his paintings at the ICA last year 
was among the high points of its 
season. After Dunham comes 
“Recent Drawings’ (November 
29 through January 7), with 
works by Donald Sultan, Susan 
Rothenberg, Elizabeth Murray, 
and Robert Thirrien — the wireat 
among the chaff of recent New 
York artists. In January Krakow 
opens a one-person show of 
paintings by Michael Kessler, a 
New York artist whose finely de- 
tailed Neo-Surrealist paintings 
owe a debt to that painter's 
painter, Bill Jensen. 

The fall schedule of the 
Nielsen Gallery (179 Newbury 
Street) offers a series of one- 
person shows. Joan Snyder, 
whose passionate painting is also 
included in the MFA’s ‘Boston 
Collects” show, soon to open, is 
exhibiting both paintings anc 
works on paper (through No- 
vember 1). Sam Messer, a New 
York Neo-Expressionist who has 
found a great following among 
Boston and New York collectors, 
comes next (November 8 
through 29). Robert Rohm, a 
Minimalist sculptor who teaches 
at the University of Rhode Island, 
closes out the season (December 
6 through 27). 

The Alpha Gallery (121 New- 
bury Street) is the Boston show- 


“case for Realism and Ex- 


pressionism. A greatly anti- 
cipated fall show will feature 
new work by Northampton Re- 
alist Scott Prior (November), and 
in January Alpha plans a survey 
of the graphic works of Milton 
Avery, a modern American mas- 
ter it has represented for more 
than 20 years; during the early 
part of that period, showing 
Avery’s work was an example of 
courageous commitment. The 
Alpha Gallery is essentially a 
mom-and-pop shop, with the 
whole family involved in the 
operation in one way or another. 
Father Alan and daughter Joanna 
run the gallery; mother Barbara 
Swan and son Aaron are gallery 


artists. In March Swan will un- | 


veil her new paintings, and in 
May the prolific Aaron will have 
a one-person show of paintings, 
drawings, and his own personal 
contribution to media — the 
counterproof. 

The Gallery, NAGA (67 New- 
bury Street) has opened its 
season with an ambitious exhi- 
bition, “Lamps: Works That Il- 
luminate Space” (through No- 
vember 1). Curated by gallery 
director Arthur Dion and artist 
Alan Klein, the show casts the 
spotlight on the exciting group of 
craftspeople who have made this 
area the center of the contem- 
porary crafts revival in America. 
Included are hip and inventive 
works by Dan Dailey, Mitch 
Ryerson, and Ed Zucca. Carole 
Bolsey, a mainstay of the NAGA 
stable, follows with a one-person 
show of her new work (Novem- 
ber 6 through 29). The Robert 
Klein Gallery, at 355 Boylston 
Street, continues to exhibit 
photographs by both local and 
international contemporary 
photographers, as well as vintage 
prints by the modern masters of 


the medium. Irving Penn, the 
fashion photographer, will be 
shown in November, and a one- 
person show of work by Sheila 
Metzner will run from December 
18 through February 14. 

Two new galleries on Newbury 
Street have planned exciting 
seasons. The Zoe Gallery at 207 
Newbury represents a younger 
generation of Boston artists. 
Highlights of its schedule include 
work by Mary Sherwood, one of 
the most promising artists in last 
season’s “Boston Now” exhi- 
bition at the ICA. Her new 
paintings are part of a series 
called “Myths of Progress” (No- 
vember 4 through 29). Joseph 
Wheelwright, a veteran of the 
Boston art scene, follows with his 
whimsical wood sculptures (De- 
cember 2 through January 3). 
Another survivor of the Boston 
art wars is Miroslav Antic, who 
will show his new paintings at 
Zoe in April, and an exciting 
premiere will be that of Sharon 
Horvath, a Provincetown painter 
who will close out the Zoe season 
(May 26 through June 20). 
Carmen Aleman de Carrizo has 
turned her private dealership 
public in a new gallery space at 30 
Newbury Street. The Aleman 
Galleries will continue its wel- 
come coverage of art develop- 
ments in Latin America. One 
promising show will feature the 
Mexican Antonio Ramirez and 
the El Salvadorian Cesar 
Menendez (mid November 
through December). Both Real- 
ists, they often deal with the 
politics of Central America. Fol- 
lowing that will be a show of folk 
art from Central America. Native 
artists from Nicaragua, Panama 
(where Aleman also maintains a 
gallery), Haiti, and Santo Dom- 
ingo will be shown (mid Decem- 
ber through late January). 
Aleman told me she won't be 
able to sell the works from 


Nicaragua because of the Reagan — 


embargo, but she is determined 
to show them anyway. Turning 
her focus closer to home, Aleman 
will represent Boston-Irish artist 
Timothy. Hawkesworth, whose 
passionate Neo-Expressionist 
paintings will be shown in April. 

An important provider of out- 
of-the-mainstream exhibitions 
are the noncommercial galleries 
attached to art schools and uni- 
versities. Required to exhibit 
work by faculty and students, the 
art-school gallery is always an 
interesting spot in which to dis- 
cover, close to the source, the 
latest trends and developments in 
the arts. Moreover, the shows of 
outside work curated by their 
directors are often piquant and 
provocative. The Boston Univer- 
sity Art Gallery (855 Com- 
monwealth Avenue) is perhaps 
the best known of these alterna- 


~ tive exhibition spaces, and, under 


the direction or art historian Pat 


Hills, it has been closely as- 


sociated with Realism and art of a 
political nature. This season’s 
“The Human Presence in 
Sculpture: a BU Tradition’ (Octo- 
ber 14 through December 14) 
combines both programs of the 
art-school gallery. A survey of 
faculty and graduates of BU’'s 
humanist-oriented art school, the 
exhibition includes works by 
David Aronson, Penelope Jencks, 
Harold Tovish, and John Wilson. 
In conjunction with a citywide 
program of exhibitions by 
women artists during the Febru- 
ary visit here of the Women’s 
Caucus for the Arts (see sidebar), 
BU has organized a show of 
“Quilts” (January 30 through 
February 22), a traditional folk art 

closely associated with women. 
The Massachusetts College of 
Art’s North Hall Gallery (621 
Huntington Avenue) is giving BU 
some competition on the political 
front; as art with political content 
is often too hot for the estab- 
lished institutions to handle, it’s 
good to see more spaces available 
for work that challenges more 
than one’s aesthetics. New paint- 
ings from our nonenemy 
Continued on page 13 
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and expecting 


The birthing environment 
that feels just like home. 


The Cottage, a comfortable 
alternative free-standing 
birthing center located on 
the Burbank Hospital 
campus, is designed espe- 
cially for healthy expect- 
ant women who want an 
alternative to physician cen- 
tered pre-natal care and 


If youre healthy, 
choose this support network. 


well-informed 
a baby, you can 


provide care following birth in 
The Cottage. 


Hospital back-up is 
just a few moments 
away. 


Because The Cottage is located 
on the Burbank Hospital cam- 
pus, there is immediate access to 
Burbank Hospital’s intensive 
medical support system before, 
during, or after birth, 


hospital-based birth. 


| Certified nurse midwives on staff | should it be needed. 


Nurse midwifery 
care makes The Cottage 

special. 

Our highly qualified certified nurse midwives 
provide all pre-natal care in the home-like 
setting of The Cottage exam rooms; they 
support the laboring 
woman and her fam- 
ily in their birth 
experience and 


Alternative Birthing age 


at Burbank Hospital i 


Hospital Fitchburg. MA 01420 


If you want the comfort and 
freedom of a home birth, without sacrificing 
the peace-of-mind medical back-up pro- 
vides, come to The Cottage. 


For more information on how The Cot- 

tage support network can enhance 

your childbirth experience, 

call the nurse midwife at 
342-8877. 
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he excitement in the art 

] world these days comes 
from two sources: one, the 
opening of new museums or new 
wings of existing museums de- 
signed by world-famous 
architects; and two, the 
blockbuster exhibition, which 
draws to the temple of art ele- 
ments of the community usually 
found in shopping malls and 
sports stadiums. During the past 


. few seasons we have experienced 


both of these crowd-pleasing 
phenomena in the Boston area. In 
rapid order, the Museum of Fine 
_Arts opened its West Wing, de- 
signed by I.M. Pei, and exposed 
us to “In Search of Alexander” 


‘and “The Great Bronze Age of 


China.” Before we knew it, MIT 
had opened its new List Art 
Center, also designed by the 
ubiquitous Pei, and Harvard had 
unveiled its controversial Sackler 
Museum, designed by British bad 
boy James Stirling. The series of 
hoopla-generating events cul- 
minated last season with the 
MFA’s immensely successful 
“Renoir.” 

As I sift through the tall stack 
of museum schedules on my 
desk, I see similar events set to 
happen elsewhere: the Menil 
collection opens its new Renzo 
Piano-designed building in 
Houston in April, and the Los 
Angeles Museum of Contem- 
porary Art (LAMOCA — how 
about that for style?) opens its 
Arata Isozaki-designed facility in 
December; and blockbuster-type 
exhibitions on John Singer 
Sargent, Vincent van Gogh, Os- 
kar Kokoschka, and “The Age of 
Siileymann the Magnificent” are 
traveling between New York, 
Washington, DC, and Chicago — 
but not here. Not that we'll go 
art-hungry — I see a number of 
exhibitions that should be 
blockbusters happening in the 
area. Our regional focus this 
season is introspective and schol- 
arly, and the klieg lights at our 


institutions’ entrances are turned 


down to dim. But let’s remember 
that viewing art under a spotlight 
is not the best way to look at it — 


. everyone agrees that natural light 


is best. 

Following up on its exhibitions 
of last summer (‘The Great Bos- 
ton Collectors”) and this summer 
(“The Bostonians: Painters of an 
Elegant Age, 1870-1930"), the 
august Museum of Fine Arts is 
kicking out the jams with “Bos- 
ton Collects: Contemporary 
Painting and Sculpture” (October 
22 through February 1). Collec- 
tors, along with artists, gallery 
and institutional support, and (if 
do say so myself) intelligent 
criticism, are a prerequisite for a 
vibrant art community. Much of 
the grousing that goes on in 
Boston focuses on the complaint 
that there are no Boston collec- 
tors. 

Fhis exhibition aims to dispel 
that notion. In the words of the 
MFA itself, “The 95 works of art 
presented . . . are testimony to the 
extraordinary verve and 
courageousness of collectors 
from the Boston area.” The MFA 
goes on to point out that this is 
the first time since 1915, when it 
showed such then-contemporary 
painters as Sargent, Millet, Mon- 
et, and Hunt, that it has gathered 
such a large sampling from area 
collections. If it is true that 70 
years is too long to have waited, 
let’s not focus on the MFA’s past 
indifference to contemporary art. 
Let’s hope that it doesn’t wait 70 
years to mount another such 
exhibition again. “Boston Col- 
lects” focuses on art made since 
1945 and includes such artists as 
Willem de Kooning, Arshile 
Gorky, and David Smith; Frank 
Stella, Ellsworth Kelly, and Rich- 
ard Estes; Enzo Cucchi, Sigmar 
Polke, Bill Woodrow, Cliff 
Peacock, Terry Winters, Gerry 
Bergstein, and Susan Rothen- 
berg. That’s about as catholic a 
selection of art as the MFA has 
ever presented, and it’s indicative 
of its new openness to what's 
going on. This show promises to 
be one of the most exciting of the 


Sh 
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David Salle, Untitled (1 984): at the ICA 


MUSEUMS 


The MFA reopens its Evans Wing, and 
the Rose Art Museum celebrates its 25th 


season, and the Newbury Street 
openings and parties, where art 
people meet, have been buzzing 
for months with rumors of who's 


gotten in and who's been left out. ;, 


(Such a show is, of course, 
political; don’t be surprised if the 
fur flies once the selections are 
known.) Things to watch for: 
how well Boston-area artists are 
represented and whether they 
hold up to the international 
competition; whether the exhi- 
bition reveals any discernible 
community taste, the way, say, 
color-field abstraction charac- 
terized Boston’s taste in the 
1970s; and — something only 
time will tell — whether the MFA 
itself changes its own collecting 
habits as a result of what it has 
found in the estates of Weston 
and Wellesley, the mansions of 
Cambridge and Brookline, and 
the townhouses of Beacon Hill 
and the South End. 

Boston has always been a big 
print-collecting town and, in con- 
junction with ‘Boston Collects,” 
the MFA is presenting “70s into 


80s: Printmaking Now,” an exhi-— 


bition of 100 prints by 85 Euro- 
pean and American artists drawn 
from area collections as well as 
the museum’s own holdings. 
Although well-established artists 
like Jasper Johns and Roy 
Lichtenstein will be included, the 
focus is on a younger generation 
of artists such as Anselm Kiefer 
and Mimmo Paladino. 

The Evans Wing is reopening! 
It’s reopening! If my glee seems 
uncontained it’s because the 
MFA owns one of the top three or 
four painting collections in the 
country, but for the past three 
years that collection has been 
accessible only in dribs and 
drabs, as its home — the Evans 
Wing — was being restored .and 
climate-controlled. That process 
is now complete, and the paint- 
ings will be visible again in early 
December. 

Some facts and figures, 
courtesy of the MFA: “The total 
cost of the Evans Wing project, 
which involves 120,000 sq. ft. of 
museum space, is estimated at 


by David Bonetti 


$11.5 million. Of that space, 
98,000 sq. ft. will be devoted 
exclusively to exhibition galleries 
and modernized storage facilities 
for: over 4000 paintings.” That's 
4000 paintings! It’s hard to con- 
ceptualize such a collection, but 
don’t worry, only 1000 will be 
hung more or less in chronologi- 
cal order, the European paintings 
on the second floor and 
American on the first. Everyone 
knows that the MFA has one of 
the great French Impressionist 
painting collections, but it also 
has perhaps the best collection of 
American painting (before 1945) 
in the world, as well as individual 
masterpieces such as Rogier van 
der Weyden’s St. Luke Painting 
the Virgin and Child, Rosso 
Fiorentino’s The Dead Christ 
with Angels, and Diego Velas- 
quez’s portrait of Luis de 
Gongora, milestones of an entire 
culture. If you decide, wisely, to 
check out the Evans Wing after it 
reopens, don’t try to take it all in 
on one Sunday afternoon. This is 
a collection for a lifetime of 
looking, so take your time — 
come again and again, look at 
only as much as your eyes allow. 
Go slowly; some of the smallest 
pictures are the best. Rem- 
brandt’s Artist in His Studio is 
only nine and three-fourths by 
twelve and a half inches and, 
believe me, you wouldn’t want to 
miss it. 
* * * 

1987 will prove to be a great 

year locally for crafts and the 


decorative arts. The big show will. 


be the MFA’s “ ‘The Art That Is 
Life’: The Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment in America, 1875-1920" 
(March 4 through May 31). 
American disciples of the English 
design reformers John Ruskin 
and William Morris, inspired by 
their mentors’ work, sought to 
remedy the degradation of work 
and the spoiling of the environ- 
ment caused by industrialization. 
Organized by the MFA, this 
major exhibition will travel to Los 
Angeles, Detroit, and New York 
after its premiere here; it will 
include 225 objects — furniture, 


silver and other metals, ceramics, 
books, textiles, glass, and 
architectural and landscape de- 
sign. The exhibition will be struc- 
tured around four complete room 
settings, one of which will con- 


tain furniture by Frank Lloyd’ 


Wright, another of which will 
show furniture by Pasadena’s 
Greenes. 

The DeCordova Museum, in 
Lincoln, and the Brockton Art 
Museum will share ‘Fiber 
R/Evolution,” a two-part exami- 
nation of the current state of fiber 
art in America (January 24 
through March 22). If the term 
“fiber art” makes you think 
immediately of macramé, then 
you need to see this show. 
Magdalena Abakanowicz, for in- 
stance, is one of the major 
European artists of the moment, 
and her primary medium is fiber. 
The invitational section of the 
show, including established mas- 
ters of the medium (Sheila Hicks, 
Ferne Jacobs, Cynthia Schira, 
Lenore Tawney, and Claire 
Zeisler) will be at the DeCordova; 
the juried section of younger 
artists (including locals Blair Tate 
and Susan Lyman) will be at the 
Brockton Museum. 

Two of the exhibitions | most 
look foward to will be held at 
Harvard University art museums. 
Just open at the Busch-Reisinger 
(through November 30) is 
“Bauhaus Photography,” one of 
several Bauhaus presentations 
sponsored by the Goethe In- 
stitute. The Bauhaus, headed by 
Walter Gropius and later Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe, was the most 
important art and architecture 
school of the 20th century and 
also perhaps the most revolution- 
ary. All branches of the visual 
arts were taught there, but the 
Bauhaus's Utopian philosophy 
was based on utilitarianism, and 
the Baushauslers considered 
painting a “dangerous and use- 
less vice.” If images were to 
survive into the new society they 
-proposed, they would have to be 
photographic images, and the 
experiments in photography that 
occurred there have deeply af- 


~ fected the subsequent develop- 


ment of photography every- 
where. One hundred twenty-five 
works by 41 Bauhaus faculty and 
students are being shown, includ- 
ing examples by Josef Albers, 
Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, Herbert 
Bayer, and Andreas Feininger. 
During its first season, the 
Sackler Museum sponsored an 
important series of installations 
by space-oriented contemporary 
artists. A work by Los Angeles- 
based environmental and light 
artist Robert Irwin will close the 
series (November 15 through 
January 11). Irwin, whose subject 
it the nature of perception, was 
featured in a New Yorker profile 
by Lawrence Wechsler a couple 
of years ago. His work is rarely 
seen on the East Coast, and his 


appearance at the Sackler is a 


must-see. 

Brandeis University’s Rose Art 
Museum is celebrating its 25th 
anniversary this year. During that 
quarter of a century the Rose has 
assembled the best collection of 
contemporary art in the area (and 
probably in New England). The 
collection is the proud focus of its 
celebration, and its highlights can 
be seen at Brandeis until Novem- 
ber 2. Later in the season (January 
15 through February 22) are 
scheduled a show of drawings by 
the late Jack Bush, a Canadian 
color-field abstractionist, and the 
important annual Boston-area 
artists’ exhibition (March 13 
through April 19). Each year Carl 
Belz, the Rose’s director, chooses 
a small number (say, six) of up- 
and-coming Boston-area artists 
and exhibits a generous sampling 
of their work. The artists for this 
year’s show haven't been chosen 
yet, but Belz’s choices are always 
refreshing and unpredictable. 

After the disappointment of 


‘this year’s “Boston Now” exhi- 


bition at the ICA, the forth- 
coming Brockton Triennial 
survey of Boston-area-artists car- 
ries an imperative it never had 
before. If mew curator Peter 
Baldaia succeeds at defining ob- 
jectively the achievements of our 
artists today on the basis of 
quality — not rhetoric or preco- 
cious understanding of New 
York-determined trends — he'll 
have done the art of our area a 
service it badly needs. The dates 
of the show (May 17 through July 
26) are a long way off, but you'll 
be hearing a lot about it when it 
rolls around. 

The Danforth Museum, in 
Framingham, continues. to or- 
ganize plucky littlé historical 
shows covering topics that other 
area instituions neglect. This year 
its entry is “The Eight: A New 
Spirit in American Art” (October 
26 through January 4). Better 
known as the “Ash Can School,” 
the Eight, which included Robert 
Henri, John Sloan, Arthur B. 
Davies, and Maurice Prendergast, 
were the first “modernists” in 
American art, and the fact that 
they’re not terribly fashionable at 
the moment makes showing 
them all the more important. 

Before the MFA and Harvard 
got into the act, and the Photo- 
graphic Resource Center moved 
into its new facility, contem- 
porary art in Boston had two 
venues — the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art and MIT’s Hayden 
Gallery (now called the List Art 
Center). With greater competition 
they have both been able to move 
further out into left (right?) field, 
and their programming adds the 
salt, pepper, paprika, and Chi- 
nese parsley to the meat and 
potatoes provided by the big 
institutions. Both the ICA and 
MIT are thinking international 
this year, and they have both 
scheduled exhibitions that re- 
quire serious study; it’s time to 
take your thinking caps out of the 
closet and put them on. 

But, first, the Photographic 
Resource Center. Under director 
Anita Douthart, the PRC's 
always-provocative and up-to- 
the-minute shows satisfy by 
showing what you want to see, or 
what you realize, after you've 
seen them, you would have 
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wanted to see had you only 
known. Already open is “The 
Sacred and the Sacrilegious: 
Iconographic Images in Pho- 
tography” (through November 
6). The exhibition, we are told, 
explores the reverent — and 
iconoclastic treatment of religious 
imagery. Included is the 
outrageous fin de siécle Boston 
decadent F. Holland Day, who 
strapped himself to a crucifix in 
suburban Norwood and had 
himself photographed as the dy- 
ing Christ. (Cindy Sherman, 
move over.) Also scheduled to 
appear are works of Robert Map- 
plethorpe and Joel-Peter Witkin, 
so we suspect that the irreverent 
has won out. As of this writing, 
the exhibition had not received 
an imprimatur from the Boston 
Archdiocese. 

One of the most important 
shows of the season is “Lucas 
Samaras: Polaroid Photographs 
1969-1983’"" (November 13 
through December 19). At one 


‘time Polaroid threw a fit when 


Samaras’s name was brought up; 
now it honors him with a retro- 
spective. But Samaras turned out 
to be one of our most important 
artists, even if he didn’t treat Dr. 
Land’s invention with respect. To 
be shared by the PRC and 
Polaroid’s Clarence Kennedy 
Gallery. 

MIT has just opened “Vision- 
ary Apparatus: Michael Snow & 
Juan Geuer” (through December 
21), two Canadian environmental 
artists who create machines and 
devices that extend processes of 
perceiving the natural world. 
According to the press release 
Snow’s De La is “a live video 
environment featuring a pro- 
grammable triple-jointed camera 
apparatus designed for shooting 
his epic landscape film La Region 
Centrale. In Geuer’s Al Asnaam 

.. a horizontal line of red laser 
light fluctuates when a seis- 
mograph placed at the center of 
the room senses movement, 
either within the earth’s crust or 
locally, such as a nearby subway 
train or someone walking into the 
room.” Sounds intriguing and 
appropriate for a technical in- 
stitute, but how do you hang it 
over the sofa? 

In MIT's Reference Gallery the 
next installment of “Local 
Visions’ (November 14 through 
December 28) will feature junk 
sculpture by as-yet unnamed 
area artists. MIT is still planning 


"its major winter show, but as of 
' this writing it appears to be 


shaping up to be art by dissidents 
from Eastern Europe and the 


- Soviet Union. But if MIT seems 


unprepared for the. winter, its 


spring show has been in the 


works for years: the first mid- 
career retrospective of painter 
Elizabeth Murray (May 9 through 
June 28). Organized jointly by 


’ MIT and the Dallas Museum of 


Art, this exhibition of the trendy 
New York artist will also travel to 
Los Angeles, Des Moines, Min- 
neapolis, and the Big Apple itself. 
In Boston Murray’s paintings will 


be at MIT, and her drawings will 


be at the MFA. 

Although “Currents” con- 
tinues, the ICA is back into 
curating shows, and for that it 
deserves a round of applause. 
Curated shows, with their accom- 


| panying catalogues, give the op- 


portunity for making statements 
about contemporary art, which 
often confuses and baffles those 


~< ‘¢lose to it, as well as more casual 

observers. (No, Virginia, you're 

not-alone in not understanding 
the import of Sherrie Levine.) 


The ICA’s current exhibition, 
“End Game: Reference and 
Simulation in Recent American 
Painting and Sculpture” (through 


’ November 30), features some of 


the day’s most trendy artists. 
(They have all appeared in recent 
issues of Flash Art, the Milanese 
barometer of what's hip.) Accord- 
ing to the press release, “Painting 
in this exhibition defines the 
parameters of a new form of 
abstraction which has arisen out 
of an in response to a period 
dominated by figuration. ... 


Sculpture . . . displaces consumer 
objects or systems from the com- 
mercial world, relegating them to 
the realm of fine art.” 

There’s only a 10-day overlap, 
but that long week in ber 
will be something of an ad- 
vanced-media Canadian festival 
on both sides of the river. Just as 
Michael Snow and Juan Geuer’s 
show will be getting ready to 
close at MIT, the ICA will be 
opening “Geography Lesson: 
Canadian Notes,” by Allan 
Sekula (Decmeber 11 through 
February 8). Comprising 40 
photographs with texts by Fran- 
cis Bacon (painter or philoso- 
pher?), Margaret Atwood, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (!), the 
piece will explore the way 
Canada represents its wealth to 
its citizens, juxtaposing photo- 
documentation of the Bank of 
Canada headquarters with the 
nickel-and-copper mining com- 
plex in Ontario. 

Concurrent with Sekula’s 
analytic piece will be “David 
Salle: Works on Paper.” Salle is 
the New York artist of his gen- 
eration to come to terms with, 
and he infuriates with his un- 
reconstructed sexism as much as 
he provokes with his intelligence. 
A show not to be missed. 

The ICA is attempting a 
populist move by showing “In 
the American West: Photographs 
by Richard Avedon” (February 19 
through Apfil 26), but I can’t help 
but think its strategy will 
backfire. If Salle is sexist, 
Avedon, a celebrated fashion 
photographer, is a misanthrope. 
This series is one of the most 
offensive I've seen in ages. 
Avedon has gone out of his way 
to make his subjects ugly, and the 
series totally lacks the wit of the 
great misanthropes — from Jona- 
than Swift to George Grosz and 
Celine. 

The most promising show of 
the ICA’s wide-ranging season is 
its last. “The British Edge” (May 7 
through June 28) will seek to 
establish a relationship between 
diverse artistic activities in Eng- 
land (architecture, design, pho- 
tography, sculpture, film, video, 
music, and fashion) through a 
cultural critique of the urban 
environment that links these ex- 
pressions. That seems, to me, just 
what the ICA should be doing. 
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Galleries 


Continued from page 11 


Nicaragua, and contemporary 


nontraditional art by Native 
American artists will share North 
Hall (October 8 through 28), 
followed by color photo-etchings 
by Luis Camnitzer from his 
“Agent Orange” and “Uru- 
guayan Torture” series (Novem- 
ber 12 through December 5). 
North Hall Gallery will mount a 
retrospective of Boston painter 
Dana Chandler (February 23 
through March 20), and gallery 
director Jeff Keough plans an 
ambitious theme show, “Trees,” 
to include works by Joseph 
Beuys, Cheryl Laemmle, James 
Surls, Italo Scanga, Neil Jenney, 
Ellen Driscoll, Michael Mazur, 
and Conley Harris to end his 
season. (March 30 through April 
29). 

The Museum School’s new 
Barbara and Steven Grossman 


Gallery (230 the Fenway), de-: 


signed by Graham Gund, will 
show primarily student and fac- 
ulty work during its premier 


season. The highlight of the 


Graduate School of Design Gai- 
lery at Harvard (48 Quincy Street) 
is an exhibition of recent draw- 
ings and watercolors by Italian 
postmodernist architect Massimo 
Scolari (November 11 through 
29). And just down Quincy Street 
at the Corbusier-designed 
Carpenter Center, rarely exhib- 
ited artist Salvatore Scarpitta will 
show “An American Anthology 
— Racing Cars, Sleds, Paintings” 


from November 6 through De- 


cember 7. 
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Learn to fix your own 
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ys a week 


CAMBRIDGE, 351 BROADWAY, 868-3392 


Don’t Put Your Bike Away! 


THE BEST RIDING DAYS ARE STILL TO COME 
Brilliant Foliage « Clean, Cool Air « Better Views 
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Nil 
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51 Harvard Ave., Aliston 783-5832 (Near Alliston Depot Restaurant) 


The B.U. Bookstore 


is proud to present the following author appearances: 


Sunday, September 28 .1:30 PM fF. Lee Bailey — Author of ‘‘To Be 
A Trial Lawyer,” **The Defense Never Rests,” ‘‘How to Protect Yourself 
Against Cops in California and Other Strange Places’ and the novel, 
**Secrets.’’ (Sth level) 


rey, October 12 1PM Jacques Pepin — World renowned chef and 
culinary teacher; Coleamist for GOURMET Magazine; author of ‘‘A 
French Chef Céoks at Home,”’ ‘‘La Technique,”’ ‘‘La Methode,”’ “‘Every- 
day Cooking with Jacques Pepin;”’ and co-author of ‘“‘The Great Cooks 
Cookbook,”’ ‘*The Other Half of the and French: Cook- 
ing” (for the Time Life Series). (2nd level) 


Thursday, October 30 Noon-2 PM Illustrator Barty Moser :— Most 
recently illustrated ‘‘The Wizard of Oz,’’ published by the. University 
of California Press, and ‘‘Jump! The Adventures of Brer Rabbit,;; a 
children’s book published by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. (2nd level) 


Wednesday, November 19 Noon-2PM_ Russell Baker — Columnist and 
author. Recently edited ‘‘The Norton Book of —_ Verse,’’ published 
by W.W. Norton. (Sth level) 


December 6 1:30 PM_ David McCord — Children’s 
author/poet, will sign copies of his books as well as read selections from 
his poetry. A few of the poetry books by David McCord include: 
“*Everytime I Climb a Tree,”” ‘‘All Small,”’ and ‘The Star in the Pail,”’ 
all published by Little, Brown and Company. Gnd level, Children’s Book 


Dept.) 


Monday, December 8 Noon-2 PM _ George Will —Pulitzer Prize Win- 
ner for Commentary, 1978. Books inehode: ‘The Pursuit of Virtue and 
Other Tory Notions,’’ ‘‘Statecrafts as Soulcraft: What Government 
Does,’’ and his most recent book, ‘“The Morning After: American Suc- 
cesses and Excesses: 1981-1986,”” published by the Free Press. (Sth level) 


Saturday, December 13 2 PM Marc Brown — Children’s author/ 
illustrator of the ‘‘Arthur’’ books, will sign copies of his books and also 
demonstrate illustrating. Recently illustrated ‘‘A World of Monsters,”’ 

_ by John McQueen, published by Harper and Row. : ‘We'll also be 
_ elebrating Arthur’s tenth birthday! (2nd level) 


The B.U. Bookstore also offers free storytelling every Saturday afternoon beginning 
at 1:30 PM. New England’s finest storytellers perform folktales, music and more to 
entertain and educate children of all ages. 


These and more events at the B.U. Bookstore. For more information, call the Mar- 
Department at 353-9790. 


= BU. Bookstore 
There's something more to New England's largest bookstore. 


Kenmore Sq. (617) 267-8484. Toll free 1-800-553-3550 Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m. Sat 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sun. Noon-5 p.m. Major credit cards. 2 hour free parking on Deerfield St. Green Line to Kenmore. 


Saturday, 
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a ‘pend. was in the 
Crossroads bar; ‘an after-hours 


hangout for BU babies living near _ 


the Mass Ave end of the campus, and 
overheard an all-too-typical conversa- 


tion. A probable sophomore was explain-. 


ing to a probable freshman how. the 
favorite drinking game: in the dorm 
works. 
Newhart Show, you gotta drink a beer 
every time a character says the name 
‘Bob,’ It’s‘a really sophisticated game, 
because sometimes Emily will say ‘Oh 


Bob, Bob, Bob,’ and youcan’t lose count.” 


Now, kids, is this any way to squander 


your leisure hours? Instead of tuning into . 


reruns of your childhood sitcoms, why 
not join the ongoing sitcom going on this 
very night, in a rock-and-roll club close. 
to your university digs. (Wellesley stu- 
dents can board the. Perfume Bus.) 
Unless you're from. Manhattan or LA, 
you'll find more diversity in the way of 
musical entertainment here than you can 
imagine. This column, however, will 
focus strictly on Boston’s clubs. If you’re 
returning to Boston after a summer away, 
you'll find that not much has changed in. 


the city’s rock offerings since last May — _ 


except that'a few cutting-edge bands, like 


the Turbines, Outlets, -and Band 19 have. 


cut loose and broken’ up. But if you're 
new to the area, you'll have the dubious 


joy of discovering bands, clubs, and radio — 
stations for the very first time. Dubious, 


because there’ s ; 


Stuff you're going to hear 

' “ID please. Do you have one with a 
picture? I’m sorry, I've. got to see a 
picture. No, your Joy ¢ of Movement card 
doesn’t count. Sorry. Next. I said next. 
C’mon, you're not’ coming in here 
tonight. Look kid, go home. Next. Okay; 
you're fine. Five dollars, please.” 

Once you're in, the price is usually 
right. Most Mondays through Fridays, 
admission to Boston’s fine watering holes 
is less than you'll pay to see the latest 
Sylvester Stallone gun-fest. Beer is at 
least $2 a bottle — mixed drinks, a buck 
more. You can avoid high-priced drinks 
if you get a buzz on at home, but try not 
to overdo it because .if you're even 
slightly fumbly when the. door people 
ask you for an ID, sa re not going to let 
in. 

_Clubs everywhere. ‘lose at 2 am. 
Really. I mean that. Drink up and go. 
Don’t argue with me — would you like 
me to help you leave? Actually, let’s 
amend that. Clubs ir. Cambridge close at 
1 a.m. Sunday through Wednesday 
nights. _ Thursday . through Saturday, 
they’re open. until 2 a.m., except for the 
delightful Central Square venue, T.T. the 
Bear’s Place, which -is currently being 
persecuted by the Licensing Commission 
and has been denied 4'2 a.m. license. But 
don’t hold it against them — it means 
that the headliner (frequently worth 
seeing, as the club books competitively 
with everybody else) goés on at mid- 
night, and that makes: for. a less-exhaust- 


_ing night out. 


So what time do | you Sipive the house? 


- In rock and roll the rule is that the bigger 
the house, the earliet the show. Stadium 
_ stars (who would play the Orpheum or 


the Wang Center in.town and the 
Centrum and Great Woods out of town) 


“usually hit the stage by-9 p.m., 
~ ing on whether there’s an opening band 


‘or a substanice-abuse problem. Small and 
mid-size alcohol-serving clubs put their 


-attractions to. work anytime from 9 p.m. 


to 1 a.m. You should know that, so when 
you peel a ticket off a lamp pole for free 
admission to. Jack’s or Chet’s or the 
Channel you'll notice that the fine print 


reads FREE ADMISSION. BEFORE NINE.’ 


Some clubs will'stamp your hand and let 
you back in; other clubs. will stamp your 
hand and ‘charge you readmission. But 


enough of sad trivia. s pahty, ‘cause 


Boston, you’ re: home 

You're-missing the. beat if you let your 
“collegiate years. pass without at least .a 
‘look-see. into .the Rat, né Rathskeller 
' (which is what the sign Says outside). 


This. restaurant/bar/boite is close to 
Fenway Park, and it turns 12 this year — 
which makes it venerable among rock- 
and-roll clubs. Still, the Rat will never 


outgrow its. sport-punk clientele or its . 


status as a birthing room for the best 
Boston bands. You'll ‘find the stage 
downstairs and the rib-roaring Hoo Doo 
Barbeque on the main floor. A veritable 
army of Boston musicians — assorted Del 
Fuegos, Neats, and Scruffy the Cats — 
have served time shucking and peeling in 
the kitchen, and your waitress most 


likely manages a band during her off-' 


“When we.watch The 


. PHIL IN PHLASH 


At the Rat: a sport-punk clientele 


CLUB 


Dancing 
in the dark 


by Sally Cragin 


hours. Upstairs in the balcony, the Rat . 
lets various: heroic home-boys jam with 
their buddies acoustically on the week- 
ends. That's -free — and a pleasant 
alternative when push comes to shove 
below - decks. Across Commonwealth 
Avenue, you'll find the Narcissus/Lip- 
stick complex,.a disco that’s hung around 


long past reasonable expectations be-. 


cause of ‘creative club management. 


(Recent out-of-town acts have included - 


the likes of Pia Zadora and Larry “Bud” 
Melman. You see what I mean.) 
Narcissus, the crimson-chrome disco. on 
the main floor, attracts the Qiana-skirt 

set, while teen heavy-metallers flock to 
Lipstick, the downstairs disco, on 18-plus _ 


-nights. With separate entrances, and: 


tuxedoed- bouncers, everyone gets 
along. 
Kenmore Square ‘or not, Boston rock 


and roll really got started on Lansdowne - 


' Street, which runs parallel to the second- 
and-third baseline at Fenway. Nearly 20 
. years. ago the building housing the 


current Metro/Spit was a garage — later _ 


the Boston Tea Party. Your collegiate 


forebears saw Hendrix, the Velvet. 


Underground, and the Grateful Dead 
- there. These days, their musical descend- 
ants are frequently heard at Spit, which 
last year brought us Red Lorry, Yellow 
Lorry and Screaming Blue Messiahs, as 
well as the annual ‘BCN Rumble. Metro 
also gets the occasional live band, though 


it's basically a new-wave disco. Both - 


. clubs are owned by an influential pair of 


. brothers, John and Pat Lyons, who sub- 


ject the clubs to frequent face-lifts and 
mood swings (dance music one week, 


‘live. bands the next), but last spring’s 


-impromptu Prince concert happened at 
Metro, so don’t underestimate it. 
Farther out of Kenmore Square, in the 
- student ghettos of Allston, there’s the 
indestructible Bunratty’s (186 Harvard 


Avenue) and Molly’s (161 Brighton 


Avenue). “Bunns” has a downstairs pool 
room and caters to mainstream hard 
rock/heavy metal. Molly’s is a roomy 
beer hall that usually has recorded music 
on the weekend but has recently started 
_ featuring local and out-of-town bands 
during the week (there have been recent 
shows by the Neats, Salem 66, and the 
Australian Celibate Rifles). The mixed 
drinks come in pint beakers, and there’s a 
bar away from the performing area so it’s 
possible to get away from the music. A 
steady student population keeps rock 
and roll in Allston/Brighton, but don’t 
overlook the possibilities downtown. 
The Channel (25 Necco Street) is an 
immense club — about the size of a small 
airplane hangar. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day nights are try-out nights for new 
talent, and you can usually check out at 
least three groups for a couple of bucks. 
With a racially integrated bill of bands, 
you never know who may show up — 
anyone from Jon Butcher to O Positive to 
Motorhead. On the upscale side of town, 
the Conservatory at the Marriott Hotel 
(101 Huntington Avenue) has made a 


valiant effort to host struggling wanna- 
be’s on their stage. Dance smoothies like 


Down Avenue go over as well as cover 
acts, and you don’t need to dress up, 


despite the plush décor (cushioned ban- 


quette seats and brass rails). 

But rock clubs are best when they’re 
incorporated in a_ preexisting 
neighborhood bar, and among the 
coziest are Chet’s Last Call, Greenstreet 


Station, and the Bat Cave. Chet’s 


(Causeway Street) is a tavern on the 
outskirts of the North End with an 
upstairs lounge for raw new music, and 
though the interior is strictly rec-room- 
gone-to-hell, it’s a good tryout spot for. 
future stars. Plus, the location (across the 
street from Boston Garden) will make 
you feel adventurous because it gets 
deceptively desolate after hours. In the 
South End, the Bat Cave (a.k.a. Doc’s 
Cafe, a woody watering hole) offers 
experimental music or a DJ, but only on. 
Thursday nights. Further afield, in Jamai- 
ca Plain, is the new Greenstreet Station 
(131 Green Street). One fan describes it as 
“a roadhouse in Ohio,” which means 
you'll appreciate it just for being there. 
Inside, there’s a bar away from the dance 
floor, which is ringed with high-backed 
booths. The booking agents get nifty 
ideas, like their Virgo party, which 
featured a pick-up band culled from 
Lifeboat, Men & Volts, and the Jolly 
Ranchers; patrons born in the magic 
month were admitted free. Greenstreet 


has live music Thursdays through 


Saturdays and tends towards acts that are 
garagey, neo-psychedelic, noisy, or all 
three. Highly recommended. And if 


you're more comfortable on the Red- 


Line, there’s lots to see and hear. 


Over the river 
and through the nerds 

Cambridge has the most oddball col- 
lection of street musicians in the world. 
Opinionated folkies, struggling string 
quartets, pod people with Casios — if 
you can’t imagine what else, rest assured 
that a dime-filled instrument case will be 
blocking the subway entrance. Not to 
mention a subterranean sect of rock and 
roll. In Central Square T.T. the Bear's 
Place (10 Brookline Avenue) has the Hoo. 


Doo folk in the kitchen and a variety of 


underground college-radio heroes on 
stage. Pennsylvania’s Dead Milkmen 
have played recently, as well as hub 
stalwarts Classic Ruins, Lou Miami, and 
the Prime Movers. Towards Boston, 
Nightstage (823 Main Street) has tables 
and superb acoustics and books consis- 
tent treats. On Tuesdays the slide-blues 
trio the Screaming Coyotes are usually at 
home, but the weekend entertainment 


runs the alphabet from Abdullah. 


Ibrahim (Dollar Brand to you) to Buck- 
wheat Zydeco. Civilized. Down. Mass 
Ave a piece, there’s Jack’s (952 Mass 
Ave), which rocks seven days a week and 


has a plate-glass window, so you can 


check out the action before you pay your 


cover. In Harvard Square Passim keeps | 
on trucking with acoustic folk, and 


Jonathan Swift's gets eclectic 
amalgam — “anything from Girl's Night 


Out to surviving members of Jefferson 
Airplane and the Grateful Dead. Or — 


tribute bands to same. 
Finding your niche in the interstices of 
the local rock scene takes time, so be 


patient. It’s easy to have.a grim night out | 
— one of those evenings where nobody | 


believes your ID, and your friends can’t 
find the place, and the band just plain 
stinks. But it’s possible to get an educa- 
tion in rock and roll here. Besides the 
Phoenix's coverage of the scene, the 
major dailies take frequent peeks, and 
there’s racks of homemade fanzines to 
scan as well. Visit the two branches of 


Newbury Comics or used-record stores 


like In Your Ear, Looney Tunes, and 


Nuggets to pick up a copy of The Noise, — 


Boston Rock, Forced Exposure, XXX, or 
even the national new-music bible, the 


College Music. Journal; to see who's 


coming up and who's heading out. 


Finally, don’t forget college radio. 
Harvard’s WHRB (95.3 FM), Emerson’s — 


WERS (88.9 FM), MIT’s WMBR (88.1 FM), 
and Boston College’s WZBC (95.3 FM) 
don’t have to worry about advertisers so 
they can play what they damn please. 
Historically, college radio is the cham- 
pion of independent bands. In the past 
several years, groups like R.E.M., the 
Replacements, the Del Fuegos, and Tom- 
my Keene got their start via the airwaves 
buzzing on the left side of the dial. Most 
college stations also air daily concert 
reports, so you can decide in advance 
‘where you'll be resting your ears that 


night. 
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98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 


FALL 
THURSDAYS 


DANCING WITH 


AND ON THE WEEKENDS 

FEATURING GREAT BANDS LIKE 

BRENDA AND THE NEW HAWKS 

AND THE HELIUM KINGS 
247-8605 


The Wipers « D.O.A. Chamelons The Runaways 


Syndicate + Re Chris isaak « 
Rockers 
mherse: 


hard ith « Johanson « The 
Ramones « iggy Pop « Biondie > The Cramps + The 
Jam * Los Lobos « The Lyres « Beastie Boys » Tex and 
the Horseheads « Mission of Burma « True West The 
Police « The Go Go’s » The Cars « Talking Heads « 
Stranglers + Joan Jett » Squeeze + The Fall + The 
Neats « Thin Lizzy + Willie Alexander « John Cale » 
Dominatrix » Channel Three «+ 
Megadeth + Butthole Surfers * Sonic Youth « Circle 
Jerks + Celibate Rifles - (some stupid Austrailian 
band) « Gang Green « Dickies « Dumptruck « Metallica 
¢ The Raunch Hands « The Del Lords + The J. Geils 
Band « til tuesday « Nick Lowe « R.E.M. + Green on 
Red « Beat Rodeo « Sylvain Ra 


GBH « Leslie West « Jead Hin 

The Runaways « 

Response « Rubber Rodeo « 


John Butcher Plasma 


Love Tractor 
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Local and internationally famous jazz greats perform 

in an intimate setting. 

t<i\, Awarded Boston’ 's Best Jazz Club 
Boston Magazine, 1984 

AKeroucacian Atmosphere 

SFA ...only the bongos are missing 

po tag the movies and see it live at the 


BASEMENT BOOGIE « Saturdays 2-6 p.m. 


The Newest Local Rock Sounds 


Sundays 
BUNNY SMITH JAM SESSION 2 - 6 p.m. 
BUNNY SMITH EXPERIENCE 
w/ARLENE BENNETT 9 p.m. - / a.m. 


SOLO JAZZ PIANO SERIES + Wednesdays in October 


1369 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 


Wednesday night is CONCERT NIGHT 


Cambridge 354-8030- 661-1369 


ON’ LIVE MSC SHOWCASE 


e Live music 7 nights a week 
e The best in local & national acts 
¢ 18 years and older Thursdays 
e All ages shows on Saturday afternoons 
e Multiple acts on most nights 


JACKS .| . 952 Mass. Ave. For more info call 
Between Harvard & Central Squares 491-7800 


It’s all 
new! 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. with 

(NR. PORTER SQ. T) 
SOMERVILLE - 623-6957 Big Screen TV 

OR Game Tables 

hint, Darts — Tuesda 
ser than you . y 
We're evenings 


B and plenty of free 
parking 
; Coming to Club ITI 


it in the not so distant future... 


-Digney Fignus « Ball & Pivot« 
Gary Shane & the Detour « 

Extreme Lou Miami Right 
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Jumpin’ Dives 


Where to find all that jazz 


by Jon Garelick - 


h, jazz clubs! Dark, 
smoky and _ romantic. 
Even if you dream in 


color, you probably envision jazz 
clubs in 1940s black and white. 
You and your special someone 
are seated at a table near the 
bandstand while a muted 
trumpet whispers a ballad direct- 
ly from his heart to yours, and a 
throbbing bass walks in four... 

Well, sort of. What really hap- 
pens is that the table nearest the 
bandstand is also the one closest 
to the men’s room. And those 
romantic little tables are packed 
so close together that you can’t 
move your legs without kicking 
someone -or move your arms 
without knocking over someone 
else’s drink. - 

All of which you could stand if 
you didn’t have to share your 
table with some sullen, pimply 
guy in a plaid flannel shirt who 
never opens his eyes or says 
anything but occasionally sips 
apple cider from a little bottle 
he’s brought in a brown paper 
bag and keeps sort of rocking 
back and forth and tends to moan 
a lot, too. And your date finds the 
music incomprehesible, boring, 
or both, and every time you try to 
talk you are violently sshhh’d by 
everyone around you — and why 
are all these songs so damn Jong?! 

Relax. Sit up straight and take 
your music like an adult. Did you 
think jazz was kids’ stuff? If you 
want that, go to the Rat. They 
don’t even know what an arpeg- 
gio is over there. 

Jazz, considered art music by 
fans and musicians, has been 
trying to get out of saloons and 
into concert halls on a permanent 
basis for about 50 years. The 
venerable composer and music 
critic Virgil Thomson once called 
jazz “persecuted chamber mu- 
sic.” Think of it that way, and you 
can survive any jazz club as well 
as jazz itself has. It’s not a social 
or dance music, so it doesn’t 
necessarily attract social types. 
And yet it is more often than not 
performed in that most social of 
milieus, the barroom. Jazz afi- 
cionados aren’t interested in 


“making the.scene.” They don’t 
show up to see what other people 3 


in the audience are wearing and 


are pretty universally indifferent o 
about their own clothes. Typi- & 
cally, the only ones in a club with z 


any taste for clothes at all are the 
musicians. (Hotshot young trom- 
bonist Ray Anderson actually 
changes clothes between sets.) 

No dancing takes place in jazz 
clubs, little liquor is sold, and 
you're not allowed to talk. The 
interest in jazz, as in other forms 
of classical music, is mostly “‘for- 
mal.” And that’s why in jazz 
clubs “dark, smoky, and roman- 
tic’ translates into silent, dingy, 
and smelly. For the most part, 
jazz-club owners are passionate 
music lovers and lousy bar man- 
agers, which means that the 
music is good but the service is 
bad and the tables are sticky. 

Or at least that was the case in 
Boston until recently. The current 
renaissance in Boston's live-jazz 
scene is the longest-running in 
memory. In the past, wonderful 
clubs sprang up, then wilted and 
died within months. The current 
flowering has been in bloom for 
about three years. The clubs born 
during this period are still going 
strong, or putting up a good front 
despite heavy losses. And some 
of the older clubs have responded 
by beefing up their bookings 
with more and better music. Thus 
has been busted the old equation 
“The crummier the bar, the better 
the music.” Some of these places 
are downright luxurious — and 
you still get to hear George 
Coleman. It doesn’t feel much 
like persecution at all. 


Herewith, then, an abbreviated 
guide to the local jazz scene, with 
some suggestions and warnings 
thrown in. 

My most emphatic warning: 
beware of the jazz nerd. I know, 
at this point we all sound like 
nerds, but some are worse than 
others. Worse than the nerd who 
doesn’t talk is the one who won't 
stop talking. Or maybe, like our 
Soho-sucking friend, he doesn’t 
talk but is so damn physical in his 
appreciation of the music that his 
actions overtake and obscure the 
action on stage. This is because 
he’s usually a ‘60s acid-rocker 
gone to seed. Or maybe he’s a 
preppy Harvard kid on some ro- 
mantic self-degradation trip. 
Don’t let him be Delmore 
Schwartz at your table. He'll 
mime the music endlessly — 
when there’s a bass solo he'll 
play bass, when there’s a drum 
solo he'll play drums, when 
there’s a vocalist he'll talk. “Oh, 
yeah! Blues!” The best jazz clubs 
are the ones where the intrusive 
jazz nerd is promptly ejected. 


By this criteria, Charlie’s Tap 
(280 Green Street, Central 
Square, Cambridge) would go at 
the top of the list. Once a simple 
neighborhood bar, Charlie’s has 
for the past two years pursued 
one of the most adventurous 
booking policies in town, with a 
heavy emphasis on avant-garde 
acoustic jazz. This club is divided 
into two rooms, one containing a 
well-lit, semicomfortable bar 
replete with booths and sports 
TV. The music room has low 
plaster ceilings, real wood pan- 
eling on the walls, original 
artwork by Nancy Ostrovsky — 
and is very small. The room is 
long and narrow with the stage 
facing out from one wall in the 
middle, almost bisecting it. This 
means that, strictly speaking, 
there are no good seats at 
Charlie’s. Most seats face the 
sides of the stage, giving you the 
impression, despite actual dis- 
tance, that you're too far away. 
The few seats that face the stage 
directly from across the narrow 
width of the room feel way too 
close and conspicuous under the 
stage lights. 

With these oddly angled sight 
lines, you might feel as though 
you re missing something. Ignore 
the auditory hallucinations and 


listen. Co-owner Stephen Oakley 


continually fusses with his swank 


PA system until everyone can 
hear. For the best musical ex- 
perience at Charlie’s, be brave 
and sit at one of the handful of 
seats right in front of the stage. 
Recently Charlie’s added food 
to its mix. Operating under the 
name The Tobasco Grill, it serves 
Cajun, Creole, and Mexican 
specialties such as Creole crab- 
cakes, jambalaya, chipotole chile, 
and “smoked pork ribs w/ZZ top 


mop sauce.” Prices are moderate; | 


the food is offered only from six 
to 10, so one hopes that a noisy 
supper crowd won't interfere 
with the music. 

Charlie’s doesn’t really book 
any duds, but here are some of 
the best of its fall picks. This 
coming weekend (October 10 and 
11) don’t miss the brilliant com- 
poser/saxophonist Henry 
Threadgill and his empathic 
cohorts — drummer Andrew 
Cyrille and bassist Fred Hopkins. 
On the 17th and 18th, altoist 
Oliver Lake (of the World Sax- 
ophone Quartet, as well as leader 
of his own reggae/funk and 
straight-ahead jazz bands) will 
arrive with an all-star group: 
pianist Geri Allen, drummer 
Pheeroan ak Laff, and Hopkins 


_once again on bass. The great 


vocalist Abbey Lincoln makes a 
rare Boston appearance October 
23, 24, and 25. 

Wilbur Morris's band, 
Wilberforce (November 14 and 


15), is notable for instrumenta- 
tion as well as personnel. Morris 
combines his bass with drums 
(Eli Fountaine), vibes (Gust 
Tsilis), and French horn (the great 
Vincent Chancey). Legendary 
tenor saxophonist Joe Henderson 
hails in Thanksgiving with a quar- 
tet (November 20, 21, and 22). 
Charlie's also features poetry 


‘readings and jam sessions on 


Tuesdays and plenty of fine local 
artists during the week, including 
Your Neighborhood Saxophone 
Quartet, pianist Bruce Barth, and 
the Jazz Composers Alliance Or- 
chestra. For more details, watch 
the Phoenix's weekly listings. 
The 1369 Club (Inman Square, 
Cambridge) is smaller than 
Charlie’s but feels bigger, per- 
haps because of its high ceiling 
and big storefront windows. It’s 
also a bit more tattered around 
the edges than Charlie’s is, but 
maybe that’s because it’s been 
around longer. The room is long 
and dark with the stage tucked in 
one end (yes, near the men’s 
room). The 1369 can also get 
crowded and uncomfortable, but 
the staff. has become adept at 
handling the crowds; the club 
faces the chairs in advance and 
also takes reservations. The 
waitresses and bartenders are 
quick, confirming the opinion 
that the 1369 is both a real bar 


and a real jazz club. 

The club has gas-lamp replicas, 
black and white ceramic tiles 
along one wall, and a high tin 
ceiling: Perhaps this is why, 
despite the club’s unreliable PA 
system, I don’t think I’ve ever 
missed one note there, no matter 
where I’ve been sitting. My ad- 
vice: unless you're determined to 
be as close to the musicians as 


possible, sit in one of the four or. 


five seats elevated in the back, in 
the storefront window. Because 
of the altitude, you'll be able to 
see and hear everything without 
jostling or neck-craning, and the 
air will be almost safe to breathe. 

Wednesday nights at 1369 this 
month will be solo piano nights. 
You'll definitely want to check 
out the first performance in this 
series — Jaki Byard, (October 8). 
On October 7 Jay Branford — 
former jazz disc jockey and cur- 
rent “alto to watch” — brings in 
his bebop and mainstream septet. 
Alto wunderkind 15-year-old 
Christopher Hollyday arrives on 
the 31st. 

The fiery George Adams-Don 
Pullen group will make one of its 
regular stops at the 1369 on 
November 5 and 6, and sax- 
ophonist Dave Liebman brings in 
his group, Quest (November 19 
and 20), with pianist Richie 
Beirach, bassist Ron McClure, 
and drummer Billy Hart (who is 
worth seeing alone). 


December at 1369 promises 
Ricky Ford again, this time with 
his group, Next Wave (December 
5 and 6), the Archie Shepp 
Quartet (December 12 and 13), 
and drummer Paul Motian with 
guitarist Bill Frisell and sax- 
ophonist Joe Lovano (December 
19 and 20). The 1369 also features 
blues jam sessions every Sunday 
from 2 to 8 p.m. and jazz and 
blues with the Bunny Smith 
group and vocalist Arlene Ben- 
nett starting at 9-p.m. 

Across from the 1369 in Inman 
Square is Ryles, with a more funk 
and mainstream line-up. Ryles is 
big and comfortable, with an up- 
stairs room and a downstairs 
room — and neither is under- 
ground. Downstairs, a wall of 
plate-glass windows faces out 
onto Inman Square. There are 
also big tables, a long bar, and a 
light dinner menu. Because of the 
pleasant atmosphere of the 
downstairs room, its social func- 
tion often overwhelms its musical 
function — that is, it gets noisy. 

Ryles likes to put inoffensive, 
though top-notch, piano and 
guitar trios on its downstairs 
corner stage during the week. 
Fridays and Saturdays are turned 
over to one of the club’s longest- 
running regular gigs, the Herman 
Johnson group. Johnson happily 
coexists with the weekend social 


crowd. His pop-flavored jazz and 
funk is loud enough to permit 
people to talk without feeling 
they're being intrusive. Johnson 
usually plays to a full house, and 
the talkers applaud and shout 
happily at the end of each ~ 
number. And if you're lucky 
you'll get to hear the group’s 
pianist, Frank Wilkins, take a 
ripping bebop solo. 

Ryles reserves its one-night 
stands and big-name stars for the 
slightly larger (though nearly 
windowless) upstairs room. 
Cambridge resident Pat Metheny 
likes to gig there, and the comedy 
group ImprovBoston performs 
every Thursday night. 

The upstairs room also features 
some of the best of the local 
scene. The rollicking 11-piece 
Either/Orchestra is booked for 
October 6, 20, and November 3. 
The E/O likes to offer ex- 
tramusical incentives, usually or- 
ganizing their programs around a 
particular theme —. “TeeVee 
Nite,” ‘“‘Summer Fashion 
Preview,” “Bill Walton Nite.” 
The horsing around doesn’t hurt 
their shows. Not only did Bill 
Walton actually show up on “Bill 
Walton Nite,” he also got to hear 
one of the more refreshing re- 
pertoires in town — originals as 
well as nonstandard arrange- 
ments of tunes by Thelonious 
Monk, Sam Rivers, Roland Kirk, 
and Ornette Coleman. 

Nightstage (823 Main Street, 
Central Square, Cambridge) is 
not really a jazz club, but be- 
cause of its posh high-tech black 
and gray interior, big stage, and 
seating capacity (250, with a 
balcony), excellent sound and 
lighting, a lot of us wish it were. 
In fact, no nightclub could come 
closer to being a theater. 

Nightstage books an eclectic 
blend of blues, folk, bluegrass, 
jazz, and African music, and it 
likes to go for performers: who 
haven't been in town for a while 
or who have never played in 
Boston at all. The hot local 
fusion Latin jazz band Ananda 
appears on October 9. Sun Ra 
and his Arkestra are due for a 
return engagement on Novem- 
ber 4 and 5. The spectacular 
World Saxophone Quartet will 


‘perform music of Duke Ell- 


ington, as well as original com- 
positions, on November 18. And 
the jazz supergroup The Leaders 
(Arthur Blythe, Chico Freeman, 
Lester Bowie, Don Moye, Cecil 
McBee, and Kirk Lightsey) will 
undoubtedly pack the place on 
Thursday, December 4. 

Before we leave Cambridge, 
let’s not forget the Regattabar, at 
the Charles Hotel in Harvard 
Square. Like any rooftop lounge 
in a fancy hotel, the Regatta 
suffers from an identity crisis: is it 
a jazz club or a cocktail lounge 
with music? The Regatta does 
provide more than cocktail piano, 
however. Milt Jackson has be- 
come a regular there, as well as - 
the likes of Ruby Braff and Scott 
Hamilton. And this month it 
brings in Freddie Hubbard (Octo- 
ber 4) and tenor great George 
Coleman, with pianist Harold 
Mabern (October 15 through 18). 
The room isn’t really set up for 
auditorium seating: the bar is a 
four-sided island right in the 
middle of things, and there are 
small elevated tables along the 
panoramic plate-glass perimeters 
and several of those weird bar- 
stool islands scattered about. But 
there is a cluster of tables right in 
front of the stage, and in general 
the sight lines aren't bad. 

Besides offering cover-free solo 
piano on Mondays (Eddie Hig- 
gins on October 6), the Regatta 
brings in local musicians on — 
Tuesdays (including fliigel- 
hornist Mike Metheny on Octo- 
ber 7) and big names Wednesday 
through Saturday. Pianist Hank 
Jones will come in with bassist 
George Mraz and drummer Keith 
Copeland October 22 through 25; 
local avant-garde terror trio The 
Fringe is scheduled on October 28 
(more on them later); the Gary 
Burton group will play October 

Continued on page 21 
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The Competitive Edge! 


Today you’re up against the greatest challenge of your life. 
Today you’ve got to win on the job, at school, in the gym and in 
everything that you do. ; 

Your success is dependent upon the strength and clarity of 


your mind. If your mind is sharp, alert, focused and relaxed, then 
you will gain a competitive edge in daily living. 


Isn’t it funny that no one ever taught you how to use your 
mind? In school they taught you English, math, history, biology and 
sports, but no one ever showed you the science of mind that can 
give you the competitive edge in English, math, history, biology, 
sports and everything else in your life. : 


Zen is an ancient science of mind that was developed thou- 
sands of years ago in the Far East. In Zen you can learn how to 
concentrate, how to use sophisticated methods of analysis and per- 
ception, how to overcome stress, and how to gain control of your 
time, mind and life. 


Zen is not a religion or a philosophy. In Zen there are no 
gurus. There are only Masters of the art of mind who can teach you 
how to be independent, strong, competitive and successful. __ 


Whether your interest is Enlightenment, success in business, 
winning in sports or martial arts, developing your artistic abilities, 
improving your relationships or simply being happy, Zen can give 
you the competitive edge. | 

My name is Zen Master Rama. | have been teaching Self Dis- 
covery for over seventeen years. | would like to send you one of my 
free Zen Seminar brochures and tell you more about Zen and the 
wonders of your own mind. Call or write today. 


Gain the competitive edge! Practice Zen. 


Zen Master Rama 


Los Angeles and Boston 
C) Aspen Summer Zen Program 
C) 2 Day Desert Excursions 
C Zen Travel Seminars to Japan 
~ and Hawgii 


Name 


_ Send to: Zen— 1015 Gayley Avenue, 
Suite-1116, Los Angeles, CA 90024 
Or Calf: (617) 371-4869 For a Free 
Zen Seminar Brochure. - 
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JAZZ 


Continued from page 16 

29 through November 1; and 
pianist George Shearing with 
bassist Don .Thompson is lined 
up for November 5 through 8. 

Another notable Regatta book- 
ing is Sphere (November 12 
through 15). Sphere began as a 
Thelonious Monk tribute band 
but has since become a cohesive 
unit with its own identity and 
book of original compositions. 
Former Monk sidemen Charlie 
Rouse and Ben Riley are joined 
by Kenny Barron and Buster 
Williams. 

The Regatta’s Boston counter- 
part (and the only real jazz room 
in Boston proper) is the Starlight 
Roof, at the Howard Johnson’s 
Hotel in Kenmore Square. Two 
years ago the Starlight brought in 
Buck Spurr to book weekend 
jazz; it has now expanded that to 
three nights. Spurr hews to the 
mainstream but, as he puts it, the 
“world class” mainstream — 
again, no cocktail music, no 
schlock. 

One of the regular favorites at 
the Starlight has been the 
dynamic saxophonist and flutist 
James Moody. Moody returns to 
the L-shaped room with the 
requisite rooftop panorama on 
October 9, 10, and 11 with what 
should be a powerhouse group — 
pianist Kirk Lightsey, drummer 
Terri Lynne Carrington, and 
bassist Whit Browne. 

Other highlights on the 
Starlight schedule in the coming 
weeks will be __pianist/sing- 
er/songwriter Meredith d’Am- 
brosio with vibist Lenny Cujé 
‘and his quartet (October 16 
through 18); Mose Allison (Octo- 
ber 23 through 25); pianist 
Marian McPartland (November 7 
and 8); vocalist Chris Connor 
(November 13 through 15); 


vocalist Rebecca Parris (Novem- 
ber 20 through 22); and guitarist 
Charlie Byrd (December 5 
through 7). Spurr also promises 
to team up Art Farmer and pianist 
James Williams later this year. 
Until recently, the Starlight 
Roof ran a jazz monopoly in 
Boston. But now the Villa Vic- 
toria Cultural Center, in the 
South End (85 West Newton 
Street), has begun to book music. 
The space is a newly renovated 
church building with a 400-seat 
capacity. Run by the Puerto Rican 
tenants’ group IBA (Inquilinos 
Boricuas En Accion), Villa Vic- 
toria already hosts jam sessions 
by the women’s jazz collective 
Studio Red Top on Monday 
nights. South African bassist 
Johnny Dyani and his group, 
Witchdoctor’s Son, performed 
last week in what should be the 
first in a series of jazz concerts. At 
this point the hardwood surfaces 
and high vaulted ceiling give the 
room a dangerously “live” sound, 
but Villa Victoria’s directors con- 
tinue to work on perfecting the 
space. As is, the place is a visual 
marvel, with gleaming oak floors, 
mauve-painted walls, and a stage 
large enough to hold the biggest 
big band. Villa Victoria .could 
become the music space in Bos- 
ton. (For questions regarding 
scheduling, call 876-1334.) 
- The Willow Jazz Club is, to 
my knowledge, the only jazz club 


in Somerville (699 Broadway, Ball 
Square). Another tandem music 
room/neighborhood bar, _ it’s 
close to Tufts and depends a lot 
on student business. But the trip 
to Ball Square is worth it. The 
Willow calendar is supported by 
a good mix of top-flight musi- 
cians, some of whom tour na- 
tionally and stop in at the Willow 
whenever they’re home. These 
include pianists James Williams 
(October 17 and 18) and Ken 
Werner, and_ guitarist John 
Scofield. At the center of the 
Willow’s schedule is The Fringe, 
who play every Wednesday. This 
jazz-power trio (George Garzone, 
saxophones; Bob Gullotti drums; 
and John Lockwood, who recent- 
ly replaced bassist Rich Ap- 
pleman) plays the real stuff. If 
you're new to jazz and are ready 
by a baptism by fire, check out 
The Fringe. 

Have I forgotten anything? 
Probably. Jonathan Swift's, in 
Harvard Square, occasionally 
brings in jazz but continues 
mostly as a rock and blues bar. 
And other nightspots — the Bay 
Tower Room, Montana’s, the 
various bars in the Westin Hotel 
— are not as serious or consistent 
in their music policies. Great 
players may appear at those 
places — Dave McKenna at 
Copley’s, Dick Johnson at the 
Bay Tower Room — but eating, 
drinking, and carrying on are the 


main orders of business. 

At the places I’ve listed, music 
is the draw. The clubs may lack 
the austerity and decorum of the 
classical halls, but they have their 
rewards. One night you'll be at a 
club late. The place will be almost 
empty. You'll probably have 
room to stretch your feet, but 
instead you'll be on the edge of 
your chair because the band is 


driving very hard on a tune you 
don’t recognize or understand 
except that you know you don’t 
want it to stop — and then you'll 
know what is meant by “the 
intimacy of the club setting.” The 
room may be ugly, the waitress 
inattentive, and the atmosphere 


neutered. All that’s happening is. 


that you’re watching musicians at 
work and hearing every note. 0 
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by Robert Nadeau 


low prices that it should 


suka of Japan breaks 
A little new ground, but it 

is so generally excellent 
and has such comparatively 


quickly become popular. 

There is one wonderful novelty 
here, the shumai appetizer 
($3.25). Shumai are barrel- 
shaped dumplings similar to the 
Chinese dim sum of the same 
name. But Asuka’s are stuffed 
with shrimp and deep-fried. 
Even if it came without the fine 
soy-based dipping sauce, this 
would be big news. Imagine a 
morsel (you get six in an order) 
that looks like an oversized Tater 
Tot, tastes like a shrimp puff, 
and is priced like Peking ravioli. 

The sushi bar offers more than 
30 kinds of sushi. These can be 
fruitfully tapped for appetizers, 
if you want a nonsushi main 
dish. The garnishes are fresh- 
mixed horseradish-mustard (the 

‘hot, green dab) and pickled 
inger (the pink, papery pile). 

e are spoiled and would like 
shiso, the odd-tasting, coleuslike 
leaf that sometimes accompa- 
nies sushi, as well. 

This is one sushi chef who, 
unlike most, seems to lavish 
more art upon the sashimi 
assortment. 


25 West Street, downtown Bos- 
ton, 350-5360. Open Monday 
through Wednesday from 11:30 
. a.m. to 3 p.m. and from 5:30 to 
10:00 p.m., and on Thursday and 
Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Open 
Saturday from 1 to 11 p.m. and 
on Sunday 1 to 8 p.m. All credit 
cards. Beer and wine. Sidewalk- 
level access to sushi bar and 
some tables. Paid-parking lot 
next door. 


SUSHI TO GO 


LUNCH 
Mon-Fri 
11:30-3:00 


Reservations 
(617) 350-5360 


Downtown 
at the 


Boston Common 
25 West Street 


Boston 


10% OFF DINNER WITH THIS AD 


HOURS 
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will always regret having moved to 

Boston after Robert Lowell died. 

After all, seeing a famous, admired 
person in the flesh — maybe even just a 
few feet away — can be as good as 
reading that person’s mail. But more to 
the point, hearing a favorite poet or 
novelist read brings a new element of 
understanding to the work. Luckily, 
opportunities for intellectual stargazing 
didn’t die out with Lowell. Boston is 
chock-a-block with poets and fiction 
writers — some who shatter your il- 
lusions about how a writer should be, 
some even more colorful than their work, 
and some exactly the way you imagined 
them. 

Because the Boston area is home to so 
many consumers of literature, good 
reading series abound. Colleges, book- 
stores, private institutions, libraries, 
writers’ collectives, even restaurants 
sponsor readings. In addition, many area 
universities share their writers-in-resi- 
dence with the public. Poets Seamus 
Heaney at Harvard and Derek Walcott at 
BU have produced some of the best 
recent poetry written in English. Fiction 
writers such as Mary Robison at Harvard 
have renewed our faith in the novel as 
well as introduced us to new forms of the 
genre. Readings sponsored by graduate 
writing programs give writers and read- 
ers an exposure to writers just starting to 
publish. And readings put on by less- 
traditional institutions, such as Jamaica 
Plain’s Working Poets, introduce us to 
works that otherwise might remain 
obscure. 

What follows is a compilation of 
organizations that allow you to sit in the 
shadows of the muse. For dates and 
times of specific readings, see the 
Phoenix arts section listings. 

Alice James Press is a cooperative 
book publisher in Cambridge that sched- 
ules readings for its authors throughout 
the year. The readings feature local 
writers and are held throughout Boston 
and Cambridge. Call 354-1408. 

Sponsored by the Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education, the free Monday 
evening series at the Blacksmith House 
is the flagship of the established poetry 
world in Cambridge. Started in 1973 by 
poet Gail Mazur, the series-covers an 
enormous range of writers from Pulitzer 
Prize winners to local poets with few 
publications. The fall schedule includes 
Allen Grossman, Jorie Graham, Edward 
Hirsch, Tom Sleigh, August Kleinzhaler, 
Margo Lockwood, Linnea Johnson, and 
Leslie Scalapino, as well as a celebration 
of Edward Denby. 

For the last 31 years the Boston 


- College Humanities Series has been 


one of the most fulfilling in the area, 
drawing renowned writers and scholars 
to remote Chestnut Hill. The fall sched- 
ule includes John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Nicholas Lash, Peter Arnott, Galway 
Kinnell, Maxine Kumin, Hugh Kenner, 


Daniel Berrigan, Czeslaw Milosz. Call k 


552-3708. 

The Boston Globe Book Festival 
happens every fall, usually in November, 
and features several readings by local 
and national authors at various locations. 
Most events are free. This year’s schedule 
includes Rich Hall, P.D. James, Richard 
Rosens, James Carroll, Allen Ginsberg, 
Diana der Hovanessian, Michael 
Kermoyan, Judith “Miss Manners” 
Martin, Louise Erdrich, Jose Aruego, and 
Raife Martin. Call 929-4269. 

The Boston Literary Hour and the 
Globe Corner Bookstore sponsor a 
reading series in the spring and fall at the 
Boston Women’s City Club, 40 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Offered for the past 10 
years, the series aims to “provide an 
intimate forum” for listening to litera- 
ture. Readers in the recent past have 
included Jimmy Carter, William F. Buck- 
ley, and Carolyn Chute. Tickets for 


individual readings cost $6 and are. 


available at the Globe Corner Bookstore, 
3 School Street, Boston. The fall schedule 
includes Pat Conroy and Tad Szulc. Call 
523-6658. 

The graduate writing program at Bos- 
ton University claims poets Anne Sex- 
ton and Sylvia Plath as well as novelist 
Sue Miller and several Yale Younger 
Poets among its alums. The writing 
program and the English Department 
sponsor readings of writers from outside 
the Boston area as well as writers 
enrolled in the program. Faculty writers 
include poet George Starbaek, poet and 
playwright Derek Walcott, and fiction 
writer Leslie Epstein, all of whomusually 
read in the Boston area during the 
academic year. Visiting) professors ex- 
pected to read include fiction writer Jay 


Neugeboren, in the fall, and Gloria attract big-name writers. 


BOB PRIEST 


Rhyme and reason 
Listening to poetry and fiction 


by Robin C. Dougherty 


| 


Naylor, in the spring. Call 253-2510. 

This year the English Department 
faculty of Brandeis University includes 
fiction-writer-in-residence Geoffrey 
Wolff, whose novel, Providence, came 
out this year, and poets Sharon Olds (fall 
term) and Stephen Dobyns (spring). All 
three will read from their work during 
the academic year. Call 736-2131. 

The Emerson College Creative Writ- 
ing Department faculty includes poets 
Bill Knott and Franz Wright. Emerson’s 
visiting professor of writing is Stratis 
Haviaris, librarian of the Lamont Poetry 
Room at Harvard. Although the depart- 
ment has not scheduled a reading series, 
all three are likely to give spontaneous 
readings. Call 578-8750. 

Central Square Library, 45 Pearl 
Street, Cambridge, sponsors a free read- 
ing series in the library to promote and 
encourage local talent. A partial fall 
schedule includes Alfie Kohn, Willa 
Schoenberg, and Cathy Cockrell. Call 
490-9081. 

Located in an alley off of Harvard 
Square, the Grolier Book Shop, 6 
Plympton Street, Cambridge, specializes 
in poetry books and caters to readers and 
writers of poetry. Announcements of 
readings, workshops, and new publica- 
tions are posted on the store’s front 
window. Proprietor Louisa Solano 
selects poets, usually those with forth- 
coming books, to read throughout the 
academic year. Readings are held at 
Radcliffe’s Cronkhite Gradute Center, 6 
Ash Street, Cambridge. Because the 
Grolier wants the public “to get into the 
habit of buying poetry,” the $2.50 
admission charge may be applied to the 
purchase of that writer's book. The fall 
schedule includes Robert Polito, Lisa 
Ress, Ruth Feldman, Donald Hall, and 


" Stephen Dobyns. Call 547-4648. 


As. you, might expect, the Harvard 
University English department is able to 
writers. An added at- 


traction is that some of the writers are 
introduced by critic extraordinaire and 
Harvard professor Helen Vendler. Most 
readings take place in the spring, and 
none is scheduled for the fall. Harvard’s 
faculty writers include fiction writers 
Monroe Engel, Christopher Leland, and 
Mary Robison, as well as poets Seamus 
Heaney and Michael Blumenthal. Call 
495-2534. 

Located in Lamont Library in Harvard 
Yard, the Lamont Poetry Room is open 
to the public Monday through Friday 


from 9 a.m.to 5 p.m. You can come hear - 


recordings of poets from Tennyson to 
Berryman from the library’s extensive 
collection. In addition, the poetry room 
sponsors readings and poetry events 
throughout the academic year. This fall’s 
schedule features a talk and reading of 
the work of Czeslaw Milosz by his 
English translator, Ewald Osers, and 
readings from the plays of the Poets’ 
Theater, which existed in Cambridge in 
the ‘50s. Call 495-2454. 

MIT is another university able to 
attract well-published and acclaimed 
writers. In past years, the series sponsor- 
ed by the MIT Writing Program has 
included Justin Kaplan, Gloria Naylor, 
Isaac Bashevis Singer, Robert Creeley, 
and Alice Walker. This year’s series will 
take place in the spring. Call 253-7894. 

Directed by poet Diana der Hova- 
nessian, the New England Poetry Club 


sponsors readings of well-published - 


poets. The club meets regularly at 8 p.m. 
on the first Monday of each month 
throughout the academic year in 
Boylston Hall, in Harvard Yard. The 
readings are open to the public, though 
sometimes a donation is requested. The 
fall schedule includes John Hollander, 
Allen Ginsberg, Diana der Hovanessian, 
Michael Kermoyan, Yehudi Amichai, 
Stanislaw. Baranczak, and Margorie 
Agosin. Call 643-0029. 


NewWords,Bookstore, 186 Hamp- 


shire Street, Cambridge, sponsors free 
readings at the store by writers, most of 


‘them women, with recently published 


books. The fall schedule includes Barbara 
Zanotti, Mev Miller, Sarah Schulman, 
Rosario Morales, Leslea Newman, Joni 
Seager, and Linnea Johnson. Call 


876-5310. 
For the last 16 years the New Writers’ 


Collective has been the local champion 
of unpretentious poetry readings. It 
meets every Tuesday evening of the year 
at’8 p.m. on the second floor of the 
Community Church Building, 565 
Boylston Street, Boston. Each reading 
consists of a featured reader, who reads 
for half an hour, followed by an open 
reading by anyone present. It provides a 
forum for many poets who might not 
otherwise get a chance to read. The fall 
schedule includes Janet Bond, Bill Kem- 
mett, Carol Burns, and a Halloween 
reading. Call 742-1538. 

Located at 61 Washington Park, New- 
ton, the Newton Arts Center sponsors a 


_ reading series on the first Friday of each 


month throughout the academic year. 


The readers are predominantly. poets, . 


often without many publications to their 
credit, and frequently local. The hour- 
long readings are free, though the center 
requests a donation, and are followed by 
a wine and cake reception. The fall 
schedule includes Gail Mazur, Lloyd 
Schwartz, Kathy Graves, Jean Troustein, 
and Walter Wells. Call 964-3424. 
Tangiers Café, 37 Bowdoin Street, 
Boston, provides a space for poets of 
limited publication to read. Manuscripts 
are reviewed and selected by the café’s 
editorial board. In the past Tangiers has 
held readings twice a month throughout 


' the academic year and once a month in 


the summer. As of this writing, the fall 
schedule had not yet been established, 
and manuscripts were still being 
solicited. Poets who wish to have a 
manuscript reviewed should send it to 
Joe Torra, 36 Central Street, Apt. 2, 
Somerville 02143. 

Poet Holly Guran and musician Patti 
Shinehouse started Working Poets in 
1985 to provide Bostonians with a place 
to hear poetry in the summer. They point 
out that this is when most series stop but 
when many working folks finally have 
time to go to them. Dedicated to 
encouraging local talent, the series fea- 
tures three or four Jamaica Plain poets 
complemented by a performance of 
(usually) original music by a _ local 
musician. Readings, which are free, take 
place one Tuesday a month at Red Book 
Store, 94 Green Street, Jamaica Plain. The 
fall schedule includes poets Harold Bond, 
Sandra Storey, and Elizabeth McKim, 
with the Susan Phillips Duo; poets Susan 
Eisenberg and Holly Guran; and poets 
Stephen Dobyns and Ray McNiece, with 
guitarist John Muratore and flutist Patty 
Shinehouse. Call 522-1464. 

The Writers League of Boston de- 
scribes itself as “like a little magazine 
with an editorial board that reviews and 
makes decisions about who will read.” 
The three-year-old nonprofit organiza- 
tion probably sponsors the greatest 
number of readings in the area through- 
out the year. It runs two readings series 
featuring both published and un- 
published Boston writers. The majority 
of readers are poets. “Well Read,” at the 


Trident Café (338: Newbury Street, Bos-. 


ton), runs every Sunday afternoon at 4:30 
p-m. from September through July. 
“Readings by Writers,” at Brighton 
Branch Library (40 Academy Hill Road, 
Brighton) runs one Saturday a month at 2 
p-m. The league does not charge ad- 
mission for either series but does pass the 
hat at the end of each reading, paying the 
reader out of the donations. The fall 
schedule at the Trident includes Marieve 
Rugo, Caroline Finkelstein, Barbara Jor- 
dan, Harlan Welsh, Fanny Howe, James 
Hipps, Kate Rushin, Susan Snively, 
Marguerite Bouvard, Chris Kinneally, 
Kosta Demos, Martin Espada, David 
Williams, Helena Minton, Cornelia 
Veenendaal, Celia Gilbert, Miriam Good- 
man, and Marjorie Agosin. At the 
Brighton Branch Library, Robert Taylor, 
Kathleen Spivack, and Sabra Loomis. 
Call 731-0102. 

What You Should Read Next. One 
good way to find out regularly who's 
reading where, who's published what, 
and what writers have to say about their 
writing is to read the Boston Literary 
News. This monthly newsletter includes 
a listing of upcoming readings and 
author talks, as well as interviews and 
articles about literary Boston. You can 
find it at local bookstores or order a 
subscription by writing to Boston Liter- 
ary News, Box 1463, Cambridge. 0 
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A GREAT DINING EXPERIENC 


> 3 
> ? 
? 
= 
* ow 
offering an ever changing selection of inter- 
national appetizers, hors d'oeuvres and 4 
Enjoy one as a repast or com- J 
b 4 ine several to create a feast — ? a 
? 
m 
4 Zz 
x 
t “Best of Boston” Boston Magazine 
+ “You'd Be A fool To Resist” Boston Globe 2 
$ “New Dining Trends — Making A tio 
z Meal of Appetizers” Food and Wine Magazine z “ 
z ‘Best Nibbles” Boston Magazine z Q 
+ 
? nN 
e e ? > 
Henderson Carriage Building 
2067 Massachusetts Avenue BY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 7 
Telephone: (617) 576-2240 tis 
Serving: weekdays 11:30 a.m. til 11 p.m. 
Dg Saturday & Sunday 12 noon til 11 p.m. 7 
| 
Free Parking MasterCard/VISA 
wo 
m 
© 
‘It’s fall ... and dining is easily at its bountiful best at Cory’s KA ag 


ASA 


“What I find astonishing is their salad bar. 

Such a generous selection of the crispest, 
freshest vegetables, dressings and salad fixin's 

around.” 

“Excellent wine list! Someone there really 

knows their wines..." . 

“Yes. | find Cory’s an ideal place for business , 
lunches and dinners. Judging from the others 


I see there, obviously many of my associates 
think so tool” 


Our clients tell it as they see it! And their M 2 X j Cc a n rE O O d 


favorable comments keep us reaffirming our 


compe ning We will greet you with: 
Original Authentic Mexican Dishes 
ee Live Mariachis Serenades on Weekends 
chs & an Authentic Mexican Atmosphere 
— Complete Take Out Service 
Lunch 1:30 200 pom 164 Broadway — Chelsea 
Across from the Court House 
Luncheons 2.95 Dinners from 4.75 
Complimentary Bocados 
COME CELEBRATE OUR FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY WITH US. 


“Tho BOSTON GLOBE 


What's Cook'n Downeast? 


Everything You Can Imagine. 
Maine ts famous for its seafood with © - 
all the “fixins.” Now those great time-- 
tested Maine recipes are available to. 
you in a delightful and entertaining =" 
video. You will learn how to prepare ~~ 
these wonderful dishes in your home 


UPL your local retailer or enclose your 
PANESE CUISINE 
The one and only authentic 
| Already this handy onder form. 
.: the talk of the town! you prefer. Ps 
Daily Luncheon Specials 
from *5.00 What's Cook'n Downeast Name 
| Sushi Bar 333 Sweet 
| Japanese Music City State Zip 
< } Reservations accepted for 4 or more. (207) 772-7201 (call collect) Amount Enclosed 
4 MasterCard # 


_Lunch e Dinner 


Check or money order please, do not 
send cash. 


Visa # 
* Maine residents add 5% sales tax. Please 
VHS Beta allow 6 weeks for delivery. 


< 
7 
: 
ay) 
| Always ocean fresh seafood brought to you at its succulent best! | | | [a ice 
; 308 Harvard Street Tues.-Thurs. 11:00-3:00 pm, 5-10 pm . 
idge Corner) : ‘Fri. & Sat. tit 10:30 pm : 
. ; Ample Parking in Rear closed 


What a hit! Last winter, Loon’s new 
North Peak delivered what we prom- 
ised. . . some of the most exciting _ 
skiing in the east. . . making Loon 
Mountain the most popular ski area in 
New Hampshire. 

Will Loon deliver great skiing this winter? 
You bet your sweet ski vacation we will! 
Write now for our free vacation planner filled 


with ‘great deals on great times. Downhill skiing shouldn't bean: 
uphill battle. 

-Loon spent another million dollars this 
summer to move you up the mountain even 
faster this winter. A new state-of-the-art tnple 
chair, extensive trailwork and still more 
snowmaking means you'll enjoy more hours of 
great skiing every day at Loon, all winter and 
well into spring. 

This winter, come up to Loon, the great 
white mountain. We'll do our best to make your 
Loon Mountain ski holiday the best vacation of 
your life. 


‘vacation, Pleate 1985-86 Vacation Planner. 


“Name 


& 


What mountain did you ski most often last winter? 


Loon Mountain, Dept. BP6 


Also send nfomaton on realestate opportunities. Lincoln, NH 03251 
: CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-433-3413 
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Write these fine areas now for 
never forget! 


BIG MOUNTAIN 


ONE GREAT RESORT! 


Call 
Sugarloaf Inn Resort 


1-800-343-4075 


and reserve your vacation now 
__ or write 


Skiing... Pure and Simple | 


Pure Over the 


years, our top priority at Wildcat 
has been to preserve the spirit of 
pure skiing. It is a difference as 
clear as the spectacular view from 
our 4000 foot summit. 

Here you'll never ski past “trailside 
lodging facilities.” Instead, you'll ski 
trails meant solely for skiing; 2100 
vertical feet that will bring out the 
best in everyone. You'll feel the free- 
dom of gliding alone with the moun- 
tain and the snow, deep in the heart 
of the White Mountain National 
Forest. 

No other skiing experience in the 
East even comes close. : 


In the White Mountain National Forest 
Route 16, Jackson, NH 03846 Se 
Call 603-466-3326 for information 

and lodging: For snow reports in NH, 
call TOLL FREE 1-800-552-8952. - © 
Outside NH, call 1-617-247-1313. 


Please send my SUNDAY RIVER 16-PAGE COLOR 
BROCHURE! 

Sunday River Ski Resort 

P.O. Box 450, Dept. SNE, Bethel, ME 04217 

(207) 824-2187 


Address 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
MEET IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Uncrowded downhill. 
Exceptional cross-country. 
Distinctive lodging & fine dining. 
Quality...convenience ... service. 


Bretton Woods Ski Resort 
ing: (800) 258-0330 + In NH: (603) 278-1000 


__ Lodging 
Ski Information: (603) 278-5000 + Snophone: (603) 278-5051 
Box BP, Bretton Woods, NH 03575 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Footlight parade 
THEATER 


There's no business like show business, 
right? If you want first-hand evidence, 
below are listed Boston's ample op- 
portunities for watching the footiight 
parade. And just remember, there's a 
broken heart for every light on Tremont 
Street. 


American Repertory Theatre, Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 547-8300. Curtain time Tues. 
through Sun., 8 p.m. Matinees on Sat. 
and Sun., 2 p.m. No performances on 

Mon. Tickets. $11 to $25. Discounts 

available for groups, students, and 

senior citizens. 

Oct. 4 and 5, two performances from The 
Knee Plays, the American section of 
the CIVIL warS: a tree is best 
measured when it is down, with words 
and music by David Byrne. 

Nov. 28 through Feb. 1, Tonight We 
Improvise. 

Dec. 12 through Mar. 14, End of the 
World, with symposium to follow. 

Feb. 6 through Mar. 18, Sweettable at 
the Richelieu. 

Feb. 18 through Mar. 17, The Day Room. 

May 15 through July 19, The Master and 
Margarita. 

Berkshire Public Theatre, 30 Union St., 

Pittsfield, (413) 445-4634. Curtain time 

on Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 8 p.m. Tickets, 

$8 to $12. The Public Theater's season 
will run from Oct. 30 through May 31 and 
feature five different productions, to be 
announced, including a family Christmas 
piece. There are also performances by 
opera, music, and dance companies. 

Call for more information. 

Feb. 21 through Mar. 1, Clive Thompson 
Dance Company 

The Blackburn Theater Company of 

Gloucester, 36 Rocky Neck Ave., 

Gloucester, 283-9410. Curtain time 

Thurs. through Sun., 8 p.m. Call for 

performance locations. Tickets, $7.50 to 

$10. Students and senior-citizen dis- 
counts available on Thurs. and Sun. 

Oct. through Nov., Of Mice and Men. 

Mar. 4 through 29, Slawomir Mrozek's 
Out at Sea. 

The Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 

Hemenway St., Boston, 536-6340. Cur- 

tain time Thurs. through Sat., 8 p.m. 

Matinees on Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets, $4 and 

$7 

Oct. 16 through 19, Smashing Times. 

Nov. 20, 21, and 22, Restoration. 

Boston Theatre Group, 67 Newbury 

St., Boston, 288-3085. On tour through- 

out Massachusetts with an original 

production, The Long Light: Voices of 

Aging. Call for information about the 

Nov. preview of another original produc- 

tion, The Double 

Oct. 5, The Long Light: Voices of Aging. 
At the United Presbyterian Church, 96 
E. Haverhill St., Lawrence Curtain 
time, 7 p.m 

Brattle Performance Series, the Brat- 

tle Theater, 40.Brattle St, Cambridge, 

876-4226. Call for information 

Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 

tion, Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 

Cambridge, 547-6789. Curtain times as 

noted. Tickets, $5 

Oct. 11, The Aristocrat of Magic, an 
evening of mime, magic, and humor, 
by Jim Vetter. Performances at 7 and 

p.m 

Oct. 25.and 26, New Works, incorporat- 
ing. performance, music, and video by 
the Mobius Performing Group. Curtain 
at 8 p.m. 

Nov. 1, The Circus of Repression, 

politics, poetry, and performance by. 


Jane Giflooly and. Ken Winokur® Per- 


formances at 7:30 and-9:30 p’m. 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 
41 Second St., E. Cambridge, 577-1400. 
Curtain time, 8 p.m., except as noted. 
Ticket prices as noted. 

Oct. 16, 17, and 18, A Festival of Original 
One-Act Plays, by the Playwrights 
Workshop. Tickets, $5. 

Oct. 31, War of the Worlds and 
Kaleidoscope, by the Boston Arts 
Group. Tickets, $8. 

Nov. 1, Clowns Around/Fits and Starts. 
Clown theater with different shows for 
different ages. Call for times and 
ticket prices. 

Nov. 7, Rummage. A multicultural, multi- 
disciplinary performance. Tickets, $6. 

haries Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., 

Boston, 426-6912. Curtain time Tues. 

through Fri., 8 p.m. Curtain time on Sat., 

6 and 9:30 p.m., and on Sun., 7 p.m. 

Matinee on Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets, $17.50 

to $25.50 

ps ag Little Shop of Horrors. 

Charles Piayhouse Stage Ii, 74 War- 
renton St., Boston, 426-5225. Curtain 
time Tues. through Fri., 8 p.m. Curtain 
time on Sat., 6:30 and 9:30 p.m., and on 

Sun., 7:30 p.m. Matinee on Sun., 3 p.m. 

Tickets, $14 to $18. 

Ongoing, Shear Madness. 

Charlestown Working Theater, 442 

Bunker Hill St., Charlestown, 242-3534. 

Curtain time on Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 8 

p.m., except as noted. Matinees on Sun., 

2 p.m. Tickets, $12. Students and senior 

citizens, $9. 

Oct. 16 through Nov. 22, Look Back in 
Anger. Also, a special performance on 
Mon., Oct. 20, at 7:30 p.m. 

Feb. 6 through 22, Man Oh Man, 
performed by the Young Actors. 

Curtain time on Fri., 7 p.m. Matinees 
on Sat. and Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, $6. 

Mar. 5 through 28, Mainstage | Acts: Zoo 
Story and The American Dream. 

Apr. 16 through May 23, Danton's Death. 

City Stage, John Hancock Hall, 200 

Berkeley St., Boston, 266-2733. Curtain 

time, 1 and 4 p.m. Tickets, $15. 

Oct. 5, Damien. 


FALL ARTS 


Theater, galleries, 
museums, lectures, 


and clubs 


Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston St., 
Boston, 426-9366. Curtain time Tues. 
through Sat., 8 p.m. Matinee on Wed. 
and Sat. at 2.p.m. and on Sun. at 3 p.m. 
Ticket prices as noted. Call for additional 
schedule information. 
Oct. 4 through 9, Lord of the Rings, 
American premiére. Tickets, $16.50 to 
$35 


Oct. 24 and 25, Tommy Tune with the 
Manhattan Rhythm Kings, presented 
by the Words and Music Broadway 
Performers Series. Tickets, $22.50 
and $27.50. 

Nov. 22, A Party with Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green, presented by the 
Words and Music Broadway Per- 
formers Series. Tickets, $20 and $25. 
No matinee. 

Nov. 28-through Dec. 14, I’m Not 
Rappaport, starring Judd Hirsch and 
Cleavon Little. Tickets, $20 to $35. 

Dec. 16 through Jan. 4, The Mikado, by 
the Stratford, Ontario, Festival. 
Tickets, $22.50 to $37.50. 

Double Edge Theater, 5 St. Luke's Rd., 

Allston, 254-4228. On tour in early fall. 

Call: for information regarding rest of 


tage Company, 267 East 
Main St., Gunite, 281-4099. Curtain 
time Tues. through Fri. and on Sun., 8:15 
p.m. Curtain times on Sat., 6:15 and 9:15 
p.m. This season the company performs 
new plays by Michael Brady and Eliza- 
beth Digs and Year of the Duck by Israel 
Horowitz. Call for more information. 


‘Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke 


St., Cambridge, 495-5205. Performances 
run Tues. through Fri. at 8 p.m., and on 
Sat. at 7 and 10 p.m. Tickets for Fri. and 
Sat., $17. All other days, $14. 

Ongoing, Bullpen. 

Huntington Company, 264 
Huntington Ave., Boston, 266-3913. Cur- 
tain time Tues. through Sat., 8 p.m. 
Curtain time for Sun. previews and 
opening night, 7 p.m. Matinees on Wed., 
Sat., and Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, $10 to 
$24.50. Group rates and student and 
senior-citizen discounts available. 
Through Oct. 19, Joe Turner's Come and 


Gone. 
Nov. 29 through Dec. 21, Heartbreak 


House. 
Jan. 10 through Feb. 1, Awake and Sing. 
Mar. 7 through Mar. 29, Jumpers. 
May 23 through June 14, The Diary of a 
Scoundrel. 
improv Boston, Box 965, Cambridge, 
02138, 576-2308. Comedy sketches, 
songs, political satire, and improvisa- 
tions. Program changes each week. 
Regular performances on Thurs. at 8:30 
p.m. at Ryles, 212 Hampshire St., inman 
Sq., Cambridge. Tickets, $5. Students, 
$4. Special performances to be an- 
nounced. 
Laurie/Merrick Theaters, Spingold 
Theater Complex, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, 736-3400. Curtain time Wed. 
thr Sat., 8 p.m. Curtain time on 
Sun., 7 p.m. Tickets, $4.50. Locations as 
noted. 


From Nunsense: 


Oct. 15 through 19, /sn't It Romantic?, at 
the Laurie Theater. 

Nov. 19 through 23, Brandeis Play- 
wrights Festival, at the Merrick 
Theater. 

Feb. 25 through Mar. 1, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, at the Laurie Theater. 

Apr. 1-through 5, Brandeis Playwrights 
Festival, at the Merrick Theater. 

Apr. 8 through 12, Bus Stop, at the 
Laurie Theater 

Le Grand David, 927-3677. On Sun., Le 

Grand David Spectacular Magic Com-: 

pany at the Cabot Street Cinema 

Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Curtain 

time, 3 p.m. Tickets, $7. Children 11 and 

under, $5. On Saturdays and occasional 

weekdays from Oct. 13 through Dec. 27, 

Le Grand David in Concert at the Larcom 

Theatre, 13 Wallis St., Beverly. Curtain 

time, 1:30 p.m. Tickets, $12 and $15. 

Children 11 and under, $9 and $12. Call 

for more information. 

Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Communi- 
Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
ntre,. 965-7410. Curtain time on 

Thurs., Sat., and Sun., 8 p.m. Matinees 

on Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets on Sun. and 

Thurs., $10. Members, $9. Tickets on 

Sat., $12. Members, $10. Discounts 

available for students and senior 

citizens. 

Nov. 16 through Dec. 7, / Ought To Be in 
Pictures. 

Mar. 15 through Apr. 5, The Price. 

Little Flags Theatre, Northampton 

Center for the Arts, Old School Common, 

17 New South St., Northampton, (413) 

586-7282. Curtain time on Thurs., Fri., 

and Sat., 8 p.m. Tickets, $6. 

Oct. 30 through Nov. 15, Boston Re- 
members. 

Apr. 30 through May 9, Split Shift. 

The group will also be touring with 

productions of To the People, Ah 

Women|, as well as Little Colt and From 

Our Life, for children. Call (413) 256-1010 


for locations. 

Little Theatre , 799-5141. 

Curtain time Wed. through Sat., 8 p.m. 

Matinees on Sat. and Sun., 2 p.m. 

Additional matinee the second week of 

each performance on Thurs. at 2 p.m. 

Locations as noted. Tickets, $10. 

Subscriptions available. 

Oct. 9 through 19, The Club, at Quin- 
sigamond Community College. 

Oct. 30 through Nov. 8, Duck Variations 
and The Lalapalooza Bird, at 
Worcester Memorial Auditorium. 

Jan. 8 through 18, Division Street, at 
Worcester State College. 

Mar. 5 through 15, Nightwatch, at 
Assumption College. 

Mar. 26 through Apr. 5, Crossing 
Niagara, at Worcester Memorial 
Auditorium. 

E. M. Lowe’s Theatre, 261 Main St., 

Worcester, 755-9139. Curtain time, 8 

p.m. Matinee, 2 p.m. Call for information 


Nov. 29, Fiddler on the Roof, pertormed 


at the Boston Shakespeare Theater in October 


by the American Musical Theatre. 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., Boston, 
742-8703. Curtain time Wed. through 
Fri., 8 p.m., and'on opening nights at 7 
p.m. Curtain time on Sat. at 8:30 p.m., 
except as noted. Matinees on Sat. at 5 
p.m. and on Sun. at 3 p.m. Tickets, $9 to 
$12. Student, senior-citizen, and public- 


_service-employee discounts available. 


Through Oct. 
Sang 

Oct. 15 through Nov. 23, A Streetcar 
Named Desire. 

Dec. 3 through 23, A Child's Christ- 
mas in Wales. Curtain time on Sat., 8 


12, And a Nightingale 


pm . 

Jan. 2 through Feb. 1, Quartermaine's 
Terms. 

Feb. 4 through Mar. 5, Candida. 

Mar. 11 through Apr. 5, The Hasty Heart. 

Apr. 8 through June 14, The Norman 
Conquests, with Table Manners, Liv- 
ing Together, and Round and Round 
the Garden, performed in repertory. 

Merrimack Repertory Theatre, Lowell 

Memorial Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack 

St., Lowell, 454-3926. Curtain time Wed. 

through Sat., 8 p.m. Matinees on Sun., 2 

p.m. Occasional shows on Mon. at 8 

p.m., Wed. at 2 p.m., and Sun. at 7 p.m. 

Tickets, $10 to $15. Student and senior 

citizens, $7 to $12. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 6, The Foreigner. 

Dec. 12 through 27, A Christmas 
Carol. 

Jan. 9 through 31, The Adding Machine. 

Feb. 13 through Mar. 7, A New/(ish) Play. 

Mar. 20 through Apr. 11, The Hostage. 

Apr. 24 through May 16, The Importance 
of Being Earnest. 

Mirage Mime Theater, Boston Center 

for the Arts, Studio 406, 551 Tremont St., 

Boston, 423-6662. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 

Donations accepted. Call for further 

information. 

Nov. 14 and 15, Measuring Time by an 
Hourglass, works in progress by 
Karen 

Dec. 5 and 6, a Mira performance. 

MIT Shakespeare Ensemble, Sala de 

Puerto Rico, 77 Massachusetts Ave., 

Cambridge, 253-2903. Curtain time, 8 

p.m. Tickets, $6. Students, $4. 

Nov. 13 through 18, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

Ehrlich Theatre, Boston Center 

for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., 482-6316. 

Curtain time Wed. through Sat., 8 p.m. 

Matinee on Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, $10 to 

$15. Senior citizens, half price. Student 

rush five minutes before curtain time for 
half price on available seats. Season 
subscriptions available. 

Nov. 12 through Dec. 6, Rosmershoim. 

Dec. 17 through Jan. 3, A Christmas 
Carol. 

Jan. 14 through Feb. 7, Curse of the 
Starving Class. 

Mar. 1+ through Apr. 14, The Real 
Inspector Hound. 

a 5 Ruane May 9, Old Times. 

Theatre, Newton 
we etn 61 Washington Park, New- 
tonville, 332-1646. Curtain time on Fri. at 


8 p.m. and on Sat. at 8:30 p.m. Matinees 
on Sat. at 5 p.m. and on Sun. at 2 p.m. 
Tickets, $8 to $10. 

ae he through Nov. 16, The Dining 


ia ne through Feb. 15, Hello and 


bye. 

Mar. 27 through Apr. 26, TBA. 
May 22 through Jun. 21, Spokesong. 
Nickerson , 30 Accord Park Dr., 
Norwell, 871-2400. Curtain time Tues. 
through Thurs., 8 p.m. Curtain time.on 
Fri. and Sat. at 8:30 p.m. and on Sun. at 
7 p.m. Matinee on Sat. and Sun., 2 p.m. 
Tickets $13. 
Through Oct. 11, Spider's Web. 
Oct. 17 through Nov. 22, Tribute. 
Jan. 2 through Feb. 7, Billy Bishop Goes 

to War. 
Feb. 13 through Mar. 21, Barefoot in the 


Park. 
Mar. 27 through May 2, 84 Charing Cross 
Road. 


Northeastern University Division of 

Fine Arts, 102 the Fenway, Boston, 

437-2247 or -2249. Performances held at 

Alumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington Ave., 

Boston. Curtain time, 8 p.m. Call for 

ticket information. 

Mar. 19 and 20, The Cassandra Project, 
by Susan Yankowitz, presented by 
London's Monstrous Regiment. 

leo Eclettico Theater, 216 Hanover 

St., Boston, 367-8056. Curtain times as 

noted. Tickets, $12. 

Oct. 2 through 25, world premiere of Zona 
Rosa. Curtain time, Wed. through Sat., 
8 p.m. Matinee on Sat., 5 p.m. 

Starting Oct. 31, Jump Camp. Curtain 
time Thurs. through Sun., 8 p.m. 

The Odyssey Mime Theater, Box 597, 

Cambridge, 492-1724. Call for schedule 

information. 

Performers Ensemble, 791 Tremont 

St., Boston, 262-7441. Performances 

held at Elliot Hall, Jamaica Plain. All 

scheduled shows run for four weeks. 

Call for exact dates, times, and ticket 

information. 

Week of Dec. 9, The Smile at the Foot of 
the Ladder. 

Mid March, Theatre of the Projects. 

May, Chekhov in Adaptation. 

In addition, the company is on tour 

throughout the year with A Balancing 

Act: A Show About Chemical Dependen- 

cy and Holding Patterns: One Look at 

Violence in the Family. Call for more 

information. 

The Playhouse Dinner Theater, Box 

100, 109 Main St., Amesbury, 388-9444. 

Curtain time Wed. through Sat., 8:30 

p.m., with dinner served at 7 p.m. 

Matinee on Sun., 2:30 p.m., with dinner 

served at 1 p.m. Tickets, $8.50 to $11.50, 

without dinner, and $12.50 to $21.50 with 
dinner. Group rates and season tickets 
available. Call for more information. 

Through Oct. 11, A Little Quickie. 

Oct. 15 through Nov. 1, Dracula. 

Nov. 5 through 29, Not with My 
Daughter. 

Dec. 3 through Jan. 3, Cabaret. 

Jan. 7 through 31, But She Won't Lie 
Down 

Feb. 4 through 28, Tobacco Road. 

Publick Theatre, Boston, 720-1007 

Performances held at the Merrimack 

Repertory Theater, Lowell Memorial 

Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack St., 

Lowell. Curtain time, Wed. through Sat., 

8 p.m., and on Sun. at 7 p.m. Matinees 

on Sat. and Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, $9 to 

$13. Senior-citizen, student, and group 
discounts available. 

Oct. 15 through 26, Quilters. 

Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont St. 

Boston, 426-4520 (information) or 

236-0300 (tickets). Call for schedule 

information. 

Spingold Theater, Brandeis University, 

Waltham, 736-3400. Curtain time Wed. 

through Sat., 8 p.m. Curtain time on 

Sun., 7 p.m. Matiness on Wed. and 

Thurs., 10 am. Call for information 

regarding ‘occasional Mon. and Tues. 

shows. Ticket prices as noted. Subscrip- 
tions available. 

Oct. 22 through Nov. 1, The Madwoman 
of Chaillot. Tickets, $6.75. 

Nov. 6 through 9, Hamlet. Tickets, 
$13.50. 


Dec. 3 through 13, The Good Doctor. 
Tickets, $6.75. 

Mar. 4 through 14, The Days to Come. 
Tickets, $6.75. 

Apr. 22 through May 2, a play with music 
created by the cast. Guest directors, 
Barney Simon and Barbara Damshek. 


Tickets, 
Storytellers in Cambridge, 
391-3744. Curtain time, 8 p.m. Days as 
noted. All Mainstage shows are per- 
formed in repertory at Welch Auditorium 
at Lesley College. Tickets, $8. All 
Premiere shows are performed at the 
First Church Congregational in Harvard 
Square. Tickets, $6. 

Mainstage: 

Nov. 6 through 23, Jennifer Justice in 
Who Shall Be Exalted? and Don 
Futterman in Sleepless in the City. 
Performances Thurs. through Sun. 

Feb. 13 through Mar. 1, Jay O'Callahan 
in An Evening at the Sea. Per- 
formances Fri. through Sat. 

Apr. 30 through May 17, Judith Black in 
Bread and Roses and Doug Lipman in 
Nurturing Men and Strong Women. 
Peformances Thurs. through Sun. 

Premiere: 

Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, Jennifer Justice and 


Nov. 15, Bonnie Hughes Nover in /f Only 
You Could Hear What | See. 

Dec. 13, Doug Lipman in Stories of the 
Season. 

Jan. 10, Jackson Gillman in The Man 
Who Planted Hope. 

Feb. 7, Judith Black in Banned in the 
Western Suburbs. . 

Mar. 7, Sara Ransom in Wild Woman. 

Continued on page 26 
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Model GMR655R 


KEYBOARD 
REMOTE CONTROL! 

AUTO PROGRAMMING! 

CABLE TUNING! 


Get a great value price on these feature-packed 
XL-100 performers! Digital remote control for 
armchair tuning convenience. With Auto Pro- 
gramming, these sets automatically 
preset all available channels into elec- 
tronic scan memory at the touch of a 
button. And these sets tune VHF/UHF 
or up to 94 cable channels.* Great fea- 
tures, 3 handsome cabinet styles— 
they're values worth watching! 


*Local systems may vary; check your cable company’s 
compatibility requirements. Optional signal splitter 
required to tune ultra-band cable channels. 


The Leader in Home Video 


Model GMR659R 


See Your Local RCA Dealer for Details. 
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Hotel, Boston, 357-8384. Curtain time 
Tues. through Fri., 8 p.m. Curtain times 
on Sat., 7 and 10 p.m., and on Sun. at 6 

p.m. Matinee on Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets 

Tues. through Thurs., $17. Tickets on Fri. 

and Sat., $19. Tickets on Sun., $15. 

Ongoing, Forbidden Broadway. 

Theater of 75 Water St., 

Newburyport, 462-3332. Curtain time, 8 

p.m. Tickets Thurs. and Sun., $8, and on 

Fri. and Sat., $10. Students and senior 

citizens, $6 and $8. 

Through Oct. 26, Sizwe Bansi Is Dead. 

Dec. 5 through Jan. 4, The Secret 
Garden. 

TheaterWorks, Box 635, Boston, 

628-3238. All performances held at 

Suffolk University Theater, 55 Temple 

St., Beacon Hill. Call for schedule 

information. 

Through Oct. 4, Make It Like the Movies. 
Curtain time 8 p.m. Tickets on Fri. and 
Sat., $10. 

Oct. 10 and 11, In the Traffic of a 
Targeted City, performed by Ballad 
Theater of New York. Coproduced 
with Physicians for Social Responsi- 
bility. Curtain time, 8 p.m. Call for 
ticket information. 

Opening Jan. 22, Mensch Meier by Franz 
Xaver Kroetz. 

Opening in April, Kaspar. 

Theatre S, The Performance Place, 277 

Broadway, Somerville, 623-5510. Curtain 

time Thurs. through Sun., 8 p.m. Tickets, 

$8. Students, $4. 

Nov. 6 through 23, Mr. Light. 

Mar. 6 through 23, Guess What? Joe 
Asked for It and He Got It. Adapted 
from Donald Bartheilme’s short 


shop of Nantucket, Ben- 
nett Hall, 62 Centre St., Nantucket, 


228-4305. Call for schedule information. - 


Trinity Square Repertory Company, 
201 Washington St., Providence, Ri, 
(401) 351-4242. Tickets range from 
$16 to $23. Locations listed below. 
Call for times. 

Sept. 26 through Oct. 26, at Union 
Station, The Visit. 

Oct. 10 through Nov. 23, at Downstairs 
Theatre, The Real Thing. 

Nov. 28 through Dec. 27, at Upstairs 
Theatre, A Christmas Carol. 

Dec. 12 through Jan. 25, at Downstairs 
Theatre, Hurlyburly. 
ufts Arena Theater, Talbot Ave., Tufts 

University, Medford, 381-3493. Curtain 

time, 8 p.m. Call for ticket prices and 

further schedule information. 

Oct. 20 through 25, Lysistrata. 

Turtle Lane Playhouse, 238 Melrose 

.St., Newton, 244-0169. Curtain time on 

Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 8 p.m., and on Sun. 

at 7 p.m. Tickets Thurs. and Sun., $10 

and $11. Tickets Fri. and Sat., $11 and 
$12. 

Through Oct. 11, H.M.S. Pinafore. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 13, Side by Side by 
Sondheim. 

Feb. 6 through Mar. 7, Nine. 

Apr. 17 through May 16, A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the Forum. 

Voice of the Turtle, 295 Huntington 

Ave., Boston, 437-0231. Performance 

held at the Kresge Auditorium, MIT. 

Curtain time, 3 p.m. Call for ticket 

information. 

Apr. 5, a Sephardic folktale, featuring 
narrative and music. Guest artist, 
Robert J. Lurtsema. 

Wang Center for the Performing Arts. 

270 Tremont St., Boston, 542-3600. Call 

for schedule information 

Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 the 

Riverway, Boston, 734-5203. Curtain 

time on Fri. and Sat., 7:30 p.m., except 

as noted. Matinee on Sun., 3 p.m. 

Tickets, $6. 

Oct. 31 through Nov. 30, Peter Pan. 
Curtain time on Fri, 7:30 p.m. 
Matinees on Sat. and Sun., 3 p.m. 

Feb. 6 through 22, The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs. Performance for families 
with children aged 10 and older. 

Apr. 17 through May 10, The King and |. 

Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Bos- 

ton, 423-4008. Call for fall schedule 

information. 

Worcester Forum Theatre Ensemble, 

Center for the Performing Arts, 6 

Chatham St., Worcester, 799-9166. Cur- 

tain time Thurs. through Sat., 8 p.m., and 

on Sun. at 7 p.m. Matinee on Sun., 2 p.m. 

Tickets, $8 to $10. 

Through Oct. 5, Painting Churches. 

Nov. 6 through 30, Baby. 

Feb. 5 through Mar. 1, The Hoyse of Blue 
Leaves. 

Apr. 2 through 26, Arms and the Man. 

Your Theatre, 71 Maxfield St.. New 

Bedford, 993-0772. Curtain time Wed. 

through Sun., 8 p.m. Matinee on Sun., 

2:30 p.m. Tickets, $5.25 to $7. 

Oct. 8 through 18, TBA. 

Nov. 12 through 22, Pack of Lies. 

Dec. 3 through 13, ‘Night Mother. 

Opening in Jan., The Glass Menagerie. 

Opening in Feb., Lesson from Aloes. 

—_—— opening Mar. through June, 

The Foreigner, Antigone, Light Up the 
Sky. Call for updates. 


Up against the wail 
GALLERIES 


Galleries are yet another place to prove 
your taste and sophisticaton. And for 
those who like their culture in manage- 
able doses, most galleries are small 
enough and eclectic enough to ward off 
the possibility of museum burn-out. 


Alianza, 140 Newbury St., Boston, 
262-2385. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Wed. until 7 
p.m. Through Nov. 12, “illusions — 


," ceramic constructions by 
Jamie Davis and Bruce LeNenore. Nov. 
22 through Jan. 3, “Jerry Berta, ~ 
— a Cityscape in Ceramic and 


‘aes Gallery, 90 Chauncy St., Boston, 
482-7710. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Permanent exhibit 
includes works by Boston artists. 

The Aipha Gallery, 121 Newbury St., 
Boston, 536-4465. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 8, “Annelies Pruisken, Sculpture 
and Works on Paper.'. Oct. 11 through 
Nov. 5, “Richard Sheehan, New Paint- 
ings."’ Nov. 8 through Dec. 3, ‘Scott 
Prior, Recent Paintings.'’ Dec. 6 through 
Jan. 7, ‘Patrick Webb, New Paintings.” 
Apropos Gallery, 1105 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 864-3333. Open Mon 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., 
and On Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Oct. 30, 
“Indulge Yourself,"’ featuring works by 
Harry Besset, Jinx Byrant, and Judy Poe. 
Nov. 23 through Jan. 6, ‘Holiday Show." 
Permanent exhibit includes a variety of 
contemporary American crafts, special- 
izing in blown glass, ceramics, jewelry, 
wood, and fine cards. 

Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St., 
Duxbury, 934-6634. Open Wed. through 
Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Through Nov. 16, 
“Timeless Tables,” still-life paintings by 
Boston-area artists. Also, an installation 
piece created by Esme Thompson. Nov. 
19 through Jan. 18, the 14th annual 
“Boston Printmakers Members’ Show." 
Also, ‘'20th-Century Prints,” recent ac- 
quisitions from the permanent collection 
of the museum. Also, ‘Sculptured Adap- 
tation of Natural Forms," by David 
Phillips. 
Art Institute of Boston, Gallery East, 
700 Beacon St., Boston, 262-1223. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., and on Sat. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Nov. 5 through 26, ‘40 Swiss Posters: 
1950-1986."" Dec. 3 through 19, “Annie 
Gusman Joly: 10 Years of Illustration." 
Jan. 14 through Feb. 6, ‘Lucien Aigner: 
Paris 1935/1985," photographs. Feb. 10 
through Mar. 6, ‘New England Women 
Artists,” two- and three-dimensional 


media. 

Arvest Galleries, 77 Newbury St., 
Boston, 247-1418. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ongoing 
exhibition of paintings by 19th-century 
and early 20th-century American Re- 
alists and Impressionists. 

BAAK Gallery, 59 Church Si., Cam- 
bridge, 354-0407. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Thurs. 
until 7 p.m. Fall exhibits will include a 
variety of artists. Call for more infor- 
mation. 

Randall Beck Gallery . (formerly 
Graphics 1 and 2), 168 Newbury St., 
Boston, 266-2475. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m: Through 
Oct. 18, paintings, drawings, and prints 
by Hugh Kepts. Oct. 21 through Nov. 29, 
Scott Sandell, mixed media on paper. 
Dec. 1 through Jan. 3, Warrington 
Colescott, prints and watercolors, 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston, 536-5400. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Nov. 18, an 
exhibit commemorating the 100th an- 


niversary of the Statue of Liberty., 


Through Nov. 17, “Life: The Second 
Decade, 1946-1955."" Nov. 2 through 29, 
“Pigs from A to Z," original etchings by 
Arthur Geisert. Nov. through Dec., or- 
iginal Bauhaus documents. In Dec., 
“Celtic Ireland,” photographs by James 
Roy. 

Boston University Art Gallery, 855 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 353-3329. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 7 to 9 p.m. 
and on Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 19, ‘Yasuo Kuniyoshi,”’ 
paintings. Oct. 24 through Dec. 14, ‘The 
Human Presence in Sculpture: A Boston 
University Tradition.” 

Bromfield Gallery, 36 Newbury St., 
Boston, 262-7782. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 1, ‘Sculpture and Drawings by Tom 
Evans Jr.” and “Prints by Judith 
O'Rourke."’ Nov. 4 through 29, ‘‘Paint- 
ings by Katy Helman,” and ‘Paintings by 
Martha Evans."’ Dec. 2 through Jan. 3, 
works by Johanna Gotheil and Richard 
Yelle. Also ‘Paintings by Debra Peb- 
bles." 

Bunnell Frame Shop, 166 Newbury St., 
Boston, 266-6193. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 10 am. 
drawings and prints by Leonard Bask- 
ing. Also, watercolor scenes of New 


England. 

Arts Center, 
41 Second St., Cambridge, 577-1400. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from noon to 4 
p.m. Oct. 16 through 28, ‘““Guatamalan 
Textile Exhibit." Also, ‘‘Guatamalan 
Painting and Photography Exhibit,” 
featuring works by Derril Bazzy, Manuel 
Hernandez, and others. Dec. 4 through 
Jan. 23, “Photography Show by Birgit 
Blyth and Judy Quinn.” Dec. 10 through 
Jan. 16, “I! don't know Art but | know 
what like,” an exhibit of participatory art 
by Boris Bally, Ken Fitzgerald and 
Marcella Stasa. 
Ca , Central 


Square Branch, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge, 
498-9081. Open on Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Tues. 
and Thurs. until 9 p.m. Open on Sat. from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Oct. 1 through 31, 
work by Tom Flittie. Nov. 1 through 30, 
work by Phyliss Ewen. Dec. 1 through 
31, work by Nora Dooley. 

Childs Gallery, 169 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, 266-1108. Open Tues. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through Nov. 8, baal 
Luce: Painter of the American Scene 

Also, “The Etchings of Anders Zorn.” 
Also, ‘Down by the Sea: 19th and 20th 


to 5 p.m. Featuring © 


Century Watercolors.” Nov. 
Jan. 13, “Barnett: Complexities and 
Planes, 1938-1950." Also, ‘Fine Art of 


Giving.” 
Clark Gallery, the Mall at Lincoln 
Station, Lincoln, 259-8303. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Oct. 
7 through 31, “Small Works Invitational,” 
two- and three-dimensional works by 
area artists. Nov. 2 through 28, “Donaid 
Dreifuss/Painted Constructions” and 
“Frank Ozereko/Ceramic Sculpture.” 
Dec. 2 through 27, ‘‘Salon Show.’ 
Concord Art Association, 37 
Rd., Concord, 369-2578. Open T 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4:30 veg 
and on Sun from 2 to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children and senior 
citizens, free. Oct. 5 through 26, ‘‘Water, 
Oil, and Stone,” featuring works by 
Monica Vachula, Sharon Wodding, and 
Gregory Burch. Nov. 10 through Dec. 7, 
“Arinual Crafts Exhibition and Sale." 
Depot Square Artists, 1837 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Lexington, 863-1597. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 21, “Special Places — 
Inner Spaces,’ watercolor and sculpture 
by Gracia Dayton and Adrienne Bortell. 
Oct. 21 through ‘Nov. 18, “Carole Eins- 
tein and Penelope Hart, Prints and 
Drawings." Nov. 19 through Jan. 5, 
“Celebrate with Art." 

Federal Reserve Bank Gallery, 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, 973-3454. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 24, New England Sculptors 
Association Show. Oct. 30 through Nov. 
6, auction preview show for the Boston 
Artcetera committee. Nov. through Dec., 
show sponsored by the DeCordova 
Museum. Jan. through Feb., National 
Caucus for Women in Art. 

French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston, 266-4351. Open Tues. through 


' Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Wed. 


until 7 p.m. Open on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Oct. 9 through Nov. 22. "A Little 
Taste of France," black and white color 
photographs by Andrew Brilliant and 
Carol Palmer. 
Gallery at Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St., 
Cambridge, 876-5200. Open seven days 
from 5 to 11 p.m. Call for details. 
Gallery in the-Square, call for new 
location, 426-6616. Featuring works by 
Erté Lebadang, Montesinos, Balet, and 
limited-edition animation cells. | 
Gallery NAGA, 67 Newbury St., Boston, 
267-9060. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
10 am. to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 25, 
“LAMPS: Works That Illuminate Space,"’ 
work by 13 Philadelphia and Boston area 
artists including Harry Anderson and 
Karl S. Bungerz. Oct. 30 through Nov. 22, 
“Carole Bolsey, New Paintings."’ Nov. 28 
through Dec. 20, ‘Judy Kramer, Cut 
Paper Pieces.” 
Gallery on the Green, 1837 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Lexington, 861-6044. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 am. to 5 
p.m., and by appointment. Through Oct. 
, “Town and Gown: Harvard 350," 
works on paper. Oct. 16 through Nov. 29, 
“Verina. Warren: Landscape in Em- 


‘broidery."" Dec. 4 through Jan. 17, 


“Austine Wood: Polages,"’ new art form 
using the polarization of light. 

Gateway Crafts, 62 Harvard St., sec 
ond fir, Brookline Village, 734-1577. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Permanent exhibit of pottery, weav- 
ing, printed and handstamped clothing, 
graphics, and cards by artists with 
developmental disabilities. 

Harcus Gallery, 210 South St., Boston, 
262-4445. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 22, 
“Thanks for the Memories,” featuring 
works by Albers, Calder, Caro, Hofmann, 
Katz, Lewitt, Mazur, Moore, Motherwell, 
Meyerwitz, Nick, Pepper, Shatter, Steir, 
Welliver, and Zakanitch. 

Kaji Aso Studio/ Nature and 
Temptation, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston, 
247-1719. Open Tues. through Fri. from 
noon to 6 p.m. Oct. through Nov., 
“Rhonda Smith — One-Woman Show.” 
In Nov., ‘Fenway Arts Council Exhibit.”’ 
Nov. through Dec., “Jeanne Gugino, 
Sculpture/Jo-Ann O'Brien, painting.” 
Dec. through Jan., ‘13th Annual Decem- 
ber Show," open house of poetry, 
painting, music, and ceramics. In Feb., 
“Drawing Exhibition.’’ In. Mar., 
“Japanese Calligraphy and Sumi Brush 
Painting Group Exhibition.” In Apr., 
“Katie Sloss/One-Woman Show." In 
“Kate Sweeney/One-Woman 
June, “Ceramic  Exhi- 
bition/Group Show." 

Clarence Kennedy Gallery, 770 Main 
St., Cambridge, 577-5177. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct: 25, “The Japanese Tat- 
too,"" photographs by Sandi Fellman. 
Nov. 12 through Dec. 19, “Lucas 
Samaras: Polaroid Photographs 


1969-1983 

Kingston Gallery, 129 Kingston St., 
Boston, 423-4113. Open Wed. through 
Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Through Oct. 
12, Sally Stevens and Sharon Lapham, 
two-dimensional static art on walls. Oct. 


15 through Nov. 2, Richard Moody and Al 


Cramer, paintings, prints, and construc- 
tions. Nov. 5 through 30, Gail Clarke, 
two-dimensional art on walls. Dec. 3 
aaa 21, Steven Sunshine, photo- 


Robert Klein Gallery, 355 Boylston St., 
Through Nov. 1, “Land- 
photographs by Caponigro, 
Giacomelli, Adams, 
rach. Nov. 6 through Dec. Pak: “Wing 
Penn.” Dec. 18 through Feb. 14, ‘Sheila 
Metzner.” 
Barbara Krakow Gallery, 10 Newbury 
St., Boston, 262-4490. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Oct. 7 through 29, “Flora Natapoff: New 


Work." Nov. 1 26, “Carroll 
Dunham: New Work." Nov. 29 through 
Jan. 7, “Recent Drawings.” 


Fri. from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Through Oct. 26, 
“Realist Paintings.’ Nov. 1 through 9, 
“Expressions ‘86: Exhibition and Sale of 
israel Arts and Crafts." Dec. 7 through 
Feb. 1, “The Jews of Kaifeng: Chinese 
Jews on the Banks on the Yellow River.” 
Feb. 8 through Mar. 15, ‘Contemporary 
Furniture and Furniture Makers." Mar. 22 
through Apr. 26, ‘Up and Coming: The 


’ Best of Boston's Art Students." May 3 


through 17, “Fine Judaica." 
Mills Gallery, Boston Center for the 
Arts, 549 Tremont St., Boston, 426-7700. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from noon to 4 
p.m. Through Oct. 25, “Homage to 
Poseiden,"’ an installation by Michael 
Roy Layne. Oct. 31 through Nov. 22, 
“Boston Idea,” paintings by Gobin Stair. 
Nov. 28 through Dec. 23, “Artists Shop,” 
crafts by Boston artists. Jan. 9 through 
31, “Assembledges.” Feb. 6 through 28, 
“Woodsculpture,”’ by Faith White. 
Mobilia, 348 Huron Ave., Cambridge, 
876-2109. Open Tues. through Fri. from 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Oct. 18 through Nov. 7, 
“Metal Jewelry by Thomas Mann,” 
“Paintings, Etc. by Jody Gurainick,” 
“Wearables by Norma Minkowitz,” 
“Slashed Garments by Tim Harding,” 
“New Ceramics by Sandra Wyner,’ and 
“Rayon Knits- by Jacquelyn Roesch 
Sanchez." Nov. 8 through 29, ‘Pieced 
and Appliqued Garments by ‘Ann 
Williamson Hyman,” “Recent Ceramics 
by Jeanee Redmond,” and “Holiday 
Pets by Joe Lytle." Nov. 22 through Dec. 
12, “Dolls by Tracy Gallop,” “Wooden 
Works by David and Susan Kirk,” 
“People You Can Wear by Joyce Scott,” 
and work by Jan Faulkner. Dec. 1 


through 31, ‘Merry Christmas from 
Cleveland,” a group show. 
354 ress St., Boston, 


Mobius, Cong 

542-7416. Oct. 18 and 19, from noon to 5 
p.m. Free. “Open Studies,"’ annual 
group show by Fort Point Arts Communi- 
ty members. Oct. 17 through 19, at 7 
p.m. Admission, $6 and $4, Sun., free. 
“New ideas: The Body."’ Oct. 22 through 
25, 8 p.m. Admission, $5. “Boston 
Performance Artists, Inc,"’ new works. 
Oct. 21 through Nov. 1, at 8 p.m. 
Admission, $6. ‘Before and After Sci- 
ence: Lessons in Physics and 
Metaphysics,"’ new work by Mario Erik 
Paoli. Nov. 6 through 22, at 8 p.m. 
Admission, $7 and $5. “Inside a Legend 
— Solo Performance by Mari Novothy- 
Jones." Nov. 28 through 30 and Dec. 4 
and 5, at 8 p.m. Admission, $6. 
“Ancestral Presence — Installation by 
the Harborgroup." Dec. 10 through 14, 
at 8 p.m. Admission, $5. ‘Evenings of 
New Music and Sound.”” 

Museum School, Museum of Fine 
Arts, The Barbara and Steven 
Grossman Gallery, 230 the Fenway, 
Boston, 267-6100, ext. 655. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. and 
on Sat. until 5 p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 26, ‘New 
Ground: ‘Part Il," selected faculty work. 
Nov. 7 through 23, ‘“Boit Competition 
1986," all media. Dec. 12 through 16, 
“December Exhibition /Sale,"’ special 
hours, 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Jan. 8 through 
25, ‘‘Masters,"’ work by candidates for 
the MFA degree. Feb..3 through 15, 
“P.S.," student competition of painting 
and sculpture. Feb. 24 through Mar. 15, 
“At Once," a multi-media collaborative 
competition. Mar. 31 through Apr. 6, 
“16th Museum School Annual Part |." 
Apr. 10 through 16, ‘16th Museum 
School Annual Part Il." Apr. 23 through 
27, “5th Year Competition,” exhibit by 
fifth-year students of the school, in 
competition for the 1987 Traveling Schol- 
arship Awards. May 4 through 10, 
“Continuation,” work by students in the 
Continuing Education department. May 
16 through June 7, ‘Traveling Scholars,” 
works by award recipients of the com- 


petition. 

Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
St., Newtonville, 964-3424. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 2 to 4 p.m. Oct. 17 through 
Nov. 9, “The Claflin Newton Artist 
Housing Partnership Exhibition."’ Nov. 14 
through Dec. 7, work by three painters, 
Domingo Barreres, David Kelly, and 


Daniel Wills. 

Nielsen Gallery, 179 Newbury St., 
Boston, 266-4835. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 1, “Jean Snyder, Small Paintings 
and Works on Paper." Nov. 8 through 29, 
“Sam Messer, Small Paintings and 
Works on Paper.” 

Northeastern 


University Gallery, 
213 Dodge Bidg., Northeastern Univer- 
sity, 360° Huntington Ave., Boston, 
437-2249. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 12, “Neal 
Rantoul: Rediscovery,’ photographs. 
Oct. 15 through Nov. 14, ‘Kind of Blue: 
Six Afro-American Artists." Nov. 18 
through Dec. 19, “European Experimen- 
tal Theatre, 1910-1930. 
North Hall Gallery, Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
232-1555. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 7 p.m., and on Sat. from 11 a.m. 


to 4 p.m. Oct. 6 through 31, “lative 


Art from Nicaragua." Also, ‘Luis Cam- 
nitzer, Color Photo Etchings." Nov. 10 
through Dec. 5, “European Design.” 
Dec. 10 through Jan. 9, “Chairs,” 
rocking chairs by Massachusetts Col- 

of Art faculty and staff. Also, 
“Robert Adams, American Photogra- 
pher."’ Jan. 20 through Feb. 17, ‘Recent 
Paintings by Claudine Bing." Also, 
“Women's Caucus Show.” Feb. 1 


. Through Oct. 18, 


through 28, “Schoolwide Show.” Feb. 23 
through Mar. 20, “Dana Chandler, Retro- 
spective Paintings." Mar. 30 through 
Apr. 19, “Tree Show, 2-D and 3-D Work." 

May 12 through Jun. 8, “Seniors with 
Wegman," video artist and photogra- 
pher William Wegman and graduating 


seniors. 
Photographic Resource Center, 602 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 353-0700. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Sat. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 6, “The Sacred and the 
Sacrilegious: Iconographic Images in 
Photography.” Nov. 13 through Dec. 19, 
“Lucas Samaras: Polaroid Photographs 
1969-1983." In the Natalie G. Klebenov 
Gallery, through Oct. 18, ‘David 
Graham," color prints. Oct. 23 through 
Nov. 15, ‘The. Two Man Show,” installa- 
tion of work by Tom Young and Dick 
Lebowitz. Nov. 20 through Dec. 19, 
“Mary Jo Toles," color prints combining 
photogram and high voltage exposures 


of plant life. 

» 36 Central St., 
Peabody, 535-5070. Open Wed. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Open most Suns. from 
1:30 to 5 p.m. Ongoing exhibit of works 
by Edna Hible, Richard Royce, David 
Venticinque, and Jacqueline Rochester. 
Pucker/Safrai Gallery, 171-173 New- 
bury St., Boston, 267-9473. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10, “Recent Paintings,” by 
Job Garston and “Watercolors,” by 
Regan Melone. Oct. 11 through Nov. 7, 
“Return to Bali,” watercolors by Paul 
Nagano, and “Recent Photographs,"’ by 
Rodney Smith. Nov. 8 through Dec. 12, 
“New Work by David Aronson: Pastel, 
Gouache, and Sculpture.” Also, “David 


Sharir's Circus.” 
hig Gallery, the Mall at Chestnut 
Brookline, 965-5555. Open Mon. 
ona Fri. from 10 a.m. to 9:30 _ 
and on Sat. until 6 p.m. Open on Sun 
from noon to 5 p.m. Oct. 17 through 31, 
“Gold Rush,” the third annual exhibition 
of contemporary handcrafted jewelry. 
Richards Gallery, Richards Hall, North- 
eastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, 437-2249. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Through Oct. 14, 
“Lithographs,” by Kenneth Bushnell and 
Helen Gilbert. Oct. 15 through Nov. 16, 
“Kind of Blue: Six Afro-American 
Artists."" Nov. 18 through Jan. 7, “Mini 
Print International Exhibition.” 
Rolly-Michaux Gallery, 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston, 536-9898. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
“Impressions: Albert 
Malet at 74," paintings. Oct. 25 through 
Nov. 29, ‘Joan Miro — Lithographs from 
L'Engance D'ubu."’ Also, ‘Major Aqua- 
tint Etchings.” 
Judi Rotenberg Gallery, 130 Newbury 
St., Boston, 437-1518. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct., “Cape Ann Past and 
Present Part 
Thomas Gallery, 133 Federal St., 
Boston, 266-3500. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 14, “New Paintings,” by Cliffton 
Peacock, and ‘Recent Sculpture," by 
Willard Boepple. Nov. 19 through Jan. 5, 
“Salute to the Leo Kastelli Gallery,"’ with 
major works by Rauchenberg, Kelly, 
Lichtenstein, Johns, Judd, and others. 
Signature Galleries, Dock Square, 
North St., Boston, 227-4885. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31, “Glass '86 — A Survey of the 
Current Trends in American Glass." Nov. 
17 through Dec. 31, ‘Jewelry and Fiber."’ 
The of Arts and Crafts, 175 
Newbury St., Boston, 266-1810. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m., and on Sat. until 5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 27, “American Furniture: Past and 
Present,"’ featuring contemporary hand- 
made furniture by 17 artists. Nov. 6 
through Jan. 10, ‘‘Contemporary 
Classics Il,"’ works in all media. 
Stavaridis Gallery, 73 Newbury St., 
Boston, 353-1681. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m to 5:30 p.m. Oct. 7 
through Nov. 1, “Al Rizzi, Paintings.” 
Nov. 4 through 30, “Adam Cvijanovic, 
New Works." Dec. 2 through Jan. 3, 
‘Small Works by New York and Boston 
Artists.” 
Stux Gallery, 36 Newbury St., Boston, 
267-7300. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and by appointment. 
Through Oct. 25, “New Abstraction." 
Oct. 28 through Nov. 22, ‘New Paintings 
by Doug Anderson.'" Nov. 25 through 
Dec. 20, “Photography,” featuring work 


by the Starn Twins and others. 
Ten Arrow Gallery, 10 Arrow St., 
Cambridge, 876-1117. Open Mon. 


through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Thurs. until 9 p.m. Open on Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. Oct. 19 through Nov. 22, 
contemporary work in the folk art 
tradition featuring works by Glen Gar- 
dner, Sandra Berry, Mark Knego, Susan 
Garson, and Tom Pakele. Through Jan., 
“New Work.” 
Vose Galleries of Boston, 238 New- 
bury St., Boston, 536-6176. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and 
on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. In Oct., 
“Oils and Pastels by William Morris 


Hunt.” 
Wenniger Graphics, 174 Newbury St., 
Boton, 536-4688. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on 
Wed. until 7 p.m. Through Oct. 31, 
‘Interiors,’ views of enclosed spaces. 
Also, works by Vera Andrus. Nov. 1 
through 30, “The Hunt,” wildlife. Also, 
work by Benson. Dec. 1 through 31, 
“Children's Hour,’ childlike images and 
themes. Also, work by Mervin Jules. 
Westminster Gallery, 132A Newbury 
Continued on page 30 
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GREAT ENTERTAINMENT 


NIGHTLY 


Route 9 | 
Framingham,MA. 
Across from Sheraton Tara 


‘*XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


The caroling will warm your 
Christmas Spirit, the 
Yule Log will warm your heart, 
the Wassail Toast 


will warm your toes. 


When you come to the Yule Cele- 
bration at the Publick House you will 
be of good cheer, we can promise. The 
tradition we practice, with strolling 
minstrels, caroling, dancing wenches, 
the yule log, the wassailing, and then 
== an endless banquet comes from an 
ancient, sophisticated knowledge of how to lift the spirits. 

Our celebrations are on December 6th, 7th, 13th and 
14th. $39.50 a person includes tax, tip, 
wassail, and a holly corsage for the lady. 
For reservations call (617) 347-3313. 


Yule Log er it the Publick House 


On the Common, Sturbridge, MA 01566 


the 


Plimoth Plantation 


DUTCH VISIT NEW PLIMOTH 


Columbus Day Weekend Oct. 11-12-13 
HARVEST TIME & LAYING BY 


For information call 746-1622 


Visitthe 
“Spirits” of Massachusetts 
at the Salem Witch Museum 1692. 


our multi-sensory “time 
machine” will take you back 
300 years. You're directly in 
the middle of one of the most 
important events in American 


THE WITCH HYSTERIA 
OF 1692. 


You won't want to miss this 


Hours: Fall, winter 
and spring 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Group rates 
available. 


(617) 744-1692 


The Salem Witch Museum 


19% Washington Square North, Salem, Massachusetts 01970 
Easy To Reach By Public Transportation 


it’s 
you 


to dining, dancing, 


lunching 
& lazy sunday brunching 


“At the intersection of Routes 18 & 53 500 Washington St., Weymouth 


: 
9 
at Jessica’s 
4 
/ | 
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‘ 
(We're Wicked Good!) | 
and extensive historical research, 
ae fire your imagination. 
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St., Boston, 266-6704. -Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 Cali 
tor 


For 
MUSEUMS | 


‘but there is 


plenty of time: to:visit a museum while 
you're still among the quick: And, since 
art ig so long,.there’s a lot af it around — 
Boston's museums cover the full range 
from old masters, to new iconoclasters. 


Boston Children’s “Museum, Museum 
Wharf,. 300.::Congress St.,, Boston, 
426-6500. Open. Tues. through ‘Thurs., 
and on Sat. and: Sun.:from 10.a.m. to5 
p.m. Open Fri. Featuring = 
Exhibit Center; including ‘ “Garage, 
Market’ ‘in . ‘China,’ and: 
House.’ Call’. for: information’ about 
special events. Admission, $4: Children 
2 through 15 and.senior citizens; $3. Fri. 
from 5 to9 p.m., free: 
Brockton Art Museum, Oak St., 
Brockton, 588-6000: Open Tues. through 
Sun. from noon to’5 p.m, Through July, 
1987, ‘In the Shadow of the. Acropolis: 
Popular and: Public’ Art from Fourth 
Century Athens.” Through -Oct. 10, 
"C.B. Fall: The Haitian Series.’ Oct. 5 
through Dec. 28, “Frans Wildenhain 
(1905-1980),”’. a retrospective exhibition 
- featuring ceramics; sketches, and draw- 
ings. Oct. 17. through Jan. 4, “Bela 
Kalman: Photographs,": color photo- 
graphs of natural settings: ‘Donation 
suggested. 
Busch-Rei: - Museum, . Harvard 
University, 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge, 
495-2387. Open Mon. ‘through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p:m.,.and on Sun: from 1 to 
5 p.m. Featuring ‘selections from the 
museum's permanent ‘collection. Ad- 
mission, Students '.and- senior 
citizens, $1.50. Harvard staff ‘and stu- 
dents, members, children under 18, free. 
Cape Ann Historical Association, 27 
Pleasant’. St., Gloucester, ..283-0455. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10,a.m. to 
5 p.m. Through Nov. 15,"' ‘The Works of 
George Demetrios {1896-1974),"* featur- 
ing over 100 works, ‘inicluding sculptures, 
bas-teliefs, and’ .line’, drawings. Ad- 
mission, $2: Senior “citizens and stu- 
dents, $1. under ‘12, ‘free. 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 
Harvard University, 24 Quincy St, Cam- 
bridge, 495-3251. Open: Mori. through 
Sat. from 9.a.m, p:m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to. 5'p.m. Oct.-16 through Nov. 6, 
“China ‘Natal:. Traces. and. Voices from 
Central. America," : works: on. paper by 
Fernando Casto; ‘Rolando .Raba, and 
Fernando :Carballo.. Also,- ‘Salvatore 
Scarpitia — An “American Anthology.” 
Dec. 11 through Jan: ‘9, "Red Grooms: 
Recent Prints.” Jan. 15 through’ Feb. 15, 
‘VES. Graduates Works, by Young 
Professionals.” 
Route 183, 


Chesterwood 

Stockbridge, (413). 298-3579. Open 
seven. days from’_10: am ‘to 5 p.m. 
through Oct:.31. The. museum offers 
daily tours, ‘as well j as exhibits such as 
“Berkshire . Lost,;’. presenting. a small 
portion of. the. historic buildings; struc- 
tures, and: open’ spaces .in. Berkshire 
region of western Massachusetts. Free. 
Compton Gallery, ‘in: the Museum, 
77 Massachusetts . Ave., “Cambridge, 
253-4444. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
am. to5p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m 
to 4 p.m. Through Oct. 25, “Gyorgy 
Kepes,” an 80th birthday retrospective 


Wed. through Fri from noon to 4:30 p.m.. 
anc on Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 4:30 p.m 
Through Oct. 12. Milton Avery's “Birds 
and Beasts 1931-63." 33 oil paintings 
watercolors, monoprints. and- woodcuts 
Also, “White Light.“ a retrospective 
exhibition of prints and drawings by 
Danish Expressionist St. Palle Nielsen. 
Also. “A Memory of Clean Water,” mixed 
media environment by: Betsy: Damen. 
Oct. 26 through Jan. 4,:""The: Eight: A 
New Spirit in American ’Art,”-an exhi- 
bition of work by Robert Henri, George 
Luks, Everett Shinn, William J: Glackens, 
John Sloan, Ernest Lawson, Maurice B. 
Prendergast,. and Arthur Davies. 
Suggested donation, $2. 
DeCordova Museum, Sandy Pond Rd., 
Lincoln, 259-8355. Open: Tues. through 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to’5 p.m:, and‘on Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Open Sat. and Sun. from 
noon until 5 p.m Through Nov. 2, “The 
Big Picture,”’ .also.. ‘Harold. Edgerton: 
Photographs,” and “’Paul Oberst” Cave 
of Dreams.’’ Nov. 15 through Jan. 4, 
“Saints and Sinners: .Contemporary 
Responses to Religion." Also “Carolyn 
Evans: Sculpture and Works on Paper,’ 
and ‘DeCordova Museum School Stu- 
dent Exhibition."* Jan, 24 through Mar. 
22, ‘Fiber R/Evolution.’” Apr. 4° through 
May 31, “Drawings from Boston: Selec- 
tions from .the Boston Public Library 
Collections,"’ also “Elaine Spatz- 
Rabinowitz: Paintings.” Admission, 
$1.50. Children and senior citizens, 50¢. 
Fitchburg Art Museum, 25 Merriam 
Pkwy., Fitchburg, 345-4207. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10-a.m: to-4:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 5 Permanent 
collection includes the exhibit “A Walk 
through the Ancient World; featuring’ 
household and religious objects from the 


ancient. cultures of Mediterranean 
Europe, the Near East, Southeast Asia, 
and Pre-Columbian New World. Free. 

Fi Art Harvard University, 
32 Quincy St 2387. 
Open Mon. t Sat. from: 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on 


nology Museum, 
~ Ave., Cambridge, 253-4444 


The Gray Collection of Engravings.”* In 
honor of Harvard's 350th anniversary 
celebration, the Harvard University Art 
Museums will exhibit the first com- 
prehensive selection in this century of 
Harvard's first art collection, the Gray 
Collection of. Engravings. Admission, $3. 
Students and. senior citizens, $1.50. 
Harvard staff. and students, children 
under 18, free. 
The Gardner Museum, 280 the Fenway, 
Boston, 566-1401. Open Wed. through 
Sun. from noon to 5 p.m., and on Tues. 
until 9 p.m. Through Jan. 4, ‘‘Andero 
Zorn. Paintings and Etchings,’ Swedish 
artist 1860-1920..Donation suggested. 
Hammond Castle Museum, 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283-2080. 
— Oct., open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Starting in Nov., open 
Thurs., Fri., and Sun. from 1 to4 p.m. and 
on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Permanent 
collection of Roman, medieval, and 
Renaissance paintings and art objects. 
Admission, $3.50. Senior citizens, $3. 
Children, $1.50. 
Hart Nautical Galleries, part of the MIT 
Museum, 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 253-4400. Open seven days from 
9a.m. to 10 p.m. Oct.30 through Jan. 31, 
“Stoltenberg: Prints and Paintings.” 
Permanent exhibit includes ‘Currier and 
Ives Prints from the Hart Nautical 
Collections,” “George Owen: Yacht De- 
signer," and ‘‘MIT Seagrant."’ Free. 
Higgins Armory Museums, 100 Barber 
Ave., Worcester, 853-6015. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. The 
museum features the Western Hemi- 
sphere's largest display of medieval and 
Renaissance arms and armor exhibited 
in aGothic great hall with tapestries and 
stained-glass windows. Admission (sub- 
ject to change), $2.50. Children 5 
through 16, $1.25. Senior citizens, $1. 
Members, free. Reduced rate for groups 
of 20 or more with advance registration. 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., 
Wed. through Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Fri. until 8 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30, “Endgame: Reference and 
Simulation in Recent Painting and 
Sculpture,’ including paintings by Ross 
Bleckner, Peter Halley, Sherrie Levine, 
and Phillips Taaffe. Sculpture by General 
Idea, Jon Kessten, Jeff Koon, Bruce 
Nauman, Joel O'Herson, and Haim 
Steinback. Also, ‘Currents,’ including 
works by Rosamund Wolff Purcell, Step- 
hen Jay Gould, and Cliff Peacock. 
Admission, $2.50. Students with IDs, 
senior citizens, and children, $1. Mem- 
bers, free. Free for all on Fri. from 5 to 8 


p.m. 
List Visual Arts Center, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Wiesner Bidg., 
20 Ames St., Cambridge, 253-4680. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Open Sat..and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 2, . “Victor Burgin: In 
Residence."’ Oct. 10 through Dec. 21, 
“Visionary Apparatus: Michael Snow 
and Juan Geuer.”’ Also, ‘‘Louise 
Nevelson: Works in Wood." Free. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
265 Massachusetts 
Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Oct. 10, 
through Feb. 28, Bauhaus,” an exhibit 
featuring paintings, tables, teapots, 
weavings, sculptures, metal work, and 
aphics from’ the Bauhaus school of 
many. Cosponsored by the Goethe 
institute. Free. 
Museum of American Textile History, 
800 Massachusetts Ave., North An- 
dover, 686-0191. Open Tues. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Permanent exhibit, 
“Factory Labor: Shaping ap in Ameri- 
ca” Through 
inger/Millwork: The .Mill Art.” Ad- 
— $2 Senior citizens and children, 
1 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Harvard University, 26 Oxford St.-Cam-" 
bridge, 495-2463. Open. Mon... through. 
Sat. from 9.a.m. to 4:30.p.m.; and on 
from. 1 to 4:30 p.m. Through Novy. 30; 
“Birds in Art,” painting, dtaw-! 


ing, sculpture, and ‘phategraphs: Artists - ' 


include :John. James. Audubon, 
Coe, Alexander Wilson, Francis -Barlow; :, 
Julie. Zickefoos,.. Robért:~ Brauntield, 


Charles G. Ghase, ‘and Beverly Bensai*, 


Seamans. Admission; $2. 
citizens, $1:50: Students, $1. Children. 
to 15, 50. Children.under.5; free.” 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465. Fiuintingtont 
Ave., Boston, 267-9377: Museum (includ-~ 
ing west wing) open.on‘Tues. ahd Thurs... 
through Sun. from: 10 a.m, to5p.m.; 
on Wed: :until 10-p.m West wing:only,’ . 
open on Thurs’ and Fri-from 5 
In: addition to. the extensive 
exhibits, the museum will have. sevefal 
special exhibits Oct. 22:through Feb. 
“Boston Collects Contemporary Paint-: 
ing and Sculpture.’ Oct: 22 through 
8, 70s and 80s: .Printmaking Now.” 
Admission, $4 during hours. when entire 
museum is open, and $3 when only the 
west wing is open. Senior citizens, -$3. ° 
Children under .16 and members, free: 
Free to all on ‘Sat. from -10.a.m. to noon... 
Museum of Fine Arts, 49 Chestnut St: 
Springfield; (413) 732-6092.-Open Tues: 
through Sun. from. neon to 
Through Jan. 4, Master Drawings. 
from the Collection of John ‘ahd :Alice.” 


Steiner: Nov. 2 through 30, “Art Scene:: 
John Taylor." Dec. 7 through Jan. 


Scene: Michele Turre." Feb, 15 through’: 
‘Mar. 15, “Art Scene: Simon Okshteyn."* 
Feb. 22 through April 12, ° ‘The.Ceramics -. 
of Ikuta Susumu." Mar. 22 through June. . 
14, “Springfield Art League 68th Annual .. 
Exhibition." Free. 


Museum of Our National Heritage, 33“ 


Marrett Rd., Lexington, 861-6559. Open 


_ Mon. .theough Sat. to5p.m., 


Boston, 266-5152. Open 


Raimondi’s Adam and Eve: 
at the Fogg 


and on Sun. from noon to'5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 15, ‘Field and Foundry: A Working 
Contrast,"’ photographs by Debbie Flem- 
ing Caffery and Charles Reich. Through 
Feb. 15, “Impact: Technology in the 
Kitchen."’ Through Mar. 15, “Walking on 
Art: American Hooked Rugs.” Nov. 2 
through May 31, “Clocks from the 
Museum Collection." Donation sug- 


sted. 
of Science, Science Park, 
Boston, 742-6088. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Through Nov. 30, ‘Return of 
the Dinosaurs,"’ featuring six lifelike half- 
size models that move, make sounds, 
breathe, and have reptilelike skin. Also, a 
“Dinosaurs Activities Den," where vis- 
itors will find a Dinosaur Foot Print 
Forest, a dinosaur nest with eggs, and a 
dinosaur tree. Admission, $5. College 
students, $4. Senior citizens and chil- 
dren 5 to 16, $3. Children under 5, $2. 
Old Sturbridge Village, Rte. 20 West, 
Sturbridge, 347-3362. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., closed Mon. 
during Dec. An educational museum 
where New England life in the early 
1800s is recreated. Exhibits include the 
J. Cheney Wells Clock Gallery, the Folk 
Art Gallery, a glass exhibit, a collection of 
firearms, and a lighting ‘exhibit. Also, 
special events and demonstrations are 
offered during the year. Calf for details. 
Admission, $8.50. Children 6 through 15, 
$4. Group rates available. 
Museum, East India Square, 
Salem, 745-9500. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Continuing exhibits 
include ‘Yankee Traders and Indian 
Merchants 1785-1865," Tribal 
Style: Selections from the African Collec- 
tion at the Peabody Museum of Salem,” 
“Chinese Export Art: Highlights of a 
Private Collection,” ‘New England Voy- 
agers,’ ‘‘The Art of the Japariese 
Tattoo,” and ‘Salem: Her Merchants, 
Captains. and Ships."’ Admission, $3. 
Senior citizens, $2. Children, $1.50. 
Plimoth Plantation, Rte. 3, Plymouth, 
746-1622. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. through Nov. 30. Plimoth 
Plantation is a “living history museum" 
of 17th-century Plymouth. It recreates a 
historical era through its major exhibits, 
the Mayflower Ii, the Pilgrim Village, and 
the Wampanoag Indian Campsite. Ad- 
mission to Village, $6.25. Children 5 to 
12, $3.75. Admission to Mayflower II, $3. 
Children, $2. Combination ticket, $8.25. 
Children, $5.25. 
Rose Art Museum, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, 736-3434. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m., and on Thurs. until 
9 p.m. Through Nov. 2, “25th An- 
niversary Exhibition: Selected 20th Cen- 
tury Paintings." Nov. 16 through Dec. 21, 
“Collected Visions: 12 Contemporary 
Photographers.” Jan. 15 through Feb. 
22, “Jack Bush on Paper.” Mar. 13 
through Apr. 19, ‘‘Boston Area Painters.” 
-May 3 through Jun. 14, ‘Patrons and 
“Friends 10th Anniversary Exhibition: 
Ratz, Ramos, Stella, Frankenthaler, Mat- 
Garabedian, Beckman. Gillespie, 
» Porter, and Antonakos.”' Free. 
Arthur M. Sackler Muséum, Harvard 
: University, 485 Broadway, Cambridge, 
. 495-2387. Open Mon: through Sat. from 
-JQ:a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
Through Oct. 26; ‘’Frankenthaler: 


Works on Paper, 1949-1984."" An exhi- 


bition of more than 70 drawings, water- 
“eolors, gouaches, and other. works. 
“Admission, $3. Students and - senior 
‘Citizens, $1.50. Harvard staff and stu- 
 -derits, Members, children under 18, free. 
Walter Vincent Smith Art 
‘Museum, 222 State St., Springfield, 
(413).:733-4214. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from‘ noon to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 
26, ‘Lalique Glass from the Collection of 
‘Charlés’ and Mary Magriel." Nov. 9 
"through Jan. 4, “Sharing Traditions: Five 
Black Artists in 19th Century America.” 
Ahfough Feb. 8, ‘Art Scene: Mark 
Brown," Feb. 15 through Mar. 15, “Art 
Scene: Cari Caivano." Mar. 22 through 
“Apt:; 19> “Art Scene: Don and Ed 
Waisnis.” Apr. 26 ‘through June 14, 
Spririgtield Art League 68th Annual 
Free: 


Museum, 236 
$t.; Springfield, (413) 733-1194. 
Open Tues: through Sun. from noon to5 


pm. Nov" 28 through. Apr. 4, “Spring- 
field's Fort 'Hill Site," artifacts excavated 


from, aft ancient Native American site in . 


Springfield. Apr. 25 July 31, 
“Atlantic Salmon in the Connecticut 
River.”:Free. 


_Wellesiey College 

" Arts Genter, Wellesiey; 235-0320, ext. 
2051.” Open Mon. through Sat.:from 10 
aim, ta-5.p.m. and on Sun. from 2 to § 


Work 1983-1986," paintings. Also, 
Master Prints from the Wellesley College 
Museum Collection.” Nov. 13 through 
Jan. 18, “1976-1986, Ten Years’ of 
Collecting Contemporary American Art: 
Selections from the Edward R. Downe Jr. 


the 

Mount, Plunkett St. Lenox, (413) 
637-1899. Tours offered Fri. from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and on Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Through Oct. 19, “The 
Age of Elegance, A Photographic 
Portrait of the Mount," color photo- 
aphs by Maurine Sutter. Admission, 
$3.60. Senior citizens, $3. Youth, 13 to 
18, $2. Children under 13, free. 
Williams Museum 


Art, 
Lawrence Hall, Williamstown, (413) 
597-2429. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 


5 p.m. Oct. 19 through Dec. 28, “The . 


Architecture of Charles Moore: Buildings 
and Projects 1949-1986. Oct. 19 through 
Jan. 6, “Raphael to Beuys: European 
Master Drawings from the 
Kunstmuseum Dusseldorf." Oct. 19 
through Feb. 8, “Maurice and Charles 
Prendergast." Jan. 18 through Mar. 8, 
“American Realism: 20th.Century Draw- 
ings and Watercolors."’ Mar. 20 through 
May 1, “Precisionist Works on Paper.” 
Free. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury 
St., Worcester, 799-4406. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 
on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Through Nov. 9, “Indian 


~ Miniatures from the Collection of Dr. and 


Mrs. William Ehrenfeld."’ Through Nov. 
30, ‘Mall Series: Photographs by Steven 
DiRado." Also, ‘Action on Ice: Hockey 
Drawings by K. Sturgis.” “Nov. 26 
through Jan. 18, ‘Newcomb Pottery: An 
Enterprise for Southern Women 
(1895-1940)."" Dec. 16 through Feb. 1, 
“Todd Webb: Photographs of New York 
and Paris, 1945-1960." Feb. 17 through 
Mar. 29, '‘Genji and Other Tales."’ Mar. 8 
through May 10, “American Traditions in 
Watercolor: Selections from the 
Worcester Art Museum." Apr. 14 
through Jun. 21, “Architectural Draw- 
ings of Worcester."’ Free. 

Worcester Historical Museum, 39 
Salisbury St., Worcester, 753-8278. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Ongoing exhibit of photographs 
by E. B. Luce. Free. : 
Worcester Science Center, 222 Har- 
ington Way, Worcester, 791-9211. Open 
Wed. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to5p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. A 
discovery museum that includes a three- 
level, hands-on exhibit building, a multi- 
media planetarium, and an indoor-out- 
door zoo. Admission, $3. Children 3 
through 16 and senior citizens, $2.25. 
Members, free. 


Talk of the town 


LECTURES 


Speaking of lectures, Boston's various 
forums attract some of the. most dis- 
tinguished speechifiers around. With 
topics ranging from Japanese paint 

to nuclear threat, from 18th-century deli 
to tree surgery, there's a lecture in town 
this season for just about everybody. Not 
only that, in many cases, all this talk is 
cheap or even free. 


ARCO Forum of Public Affairs, John F. 
Kennedy School of Government, 
Harvard University, 79 John F. Kennedy 
St.. Cambridge, 495-1380. The Forum 
offers many lectures.:Call for details. 
Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St., 
Duxbury, 934-6634. Lecture begins at 8 
p.m. Free. 

Oct. 23, Esme Thompson discusses her 
work. 

Art institute of Boston, 700 Beacon St., 

Boston, 262-1223. Lectures begin at 6 

p.m. Free. 

Nov. 5, John Kane presents “Myth of 
‘Swiss’ Topography." 

Jan. 14, exhibiting photographer Lucien 
Aigner presents ‘Glimpses of His- 
tory.” 

Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 

Boston, 536-5400, ext. 371. Lectures 

start at 6 p.m., in Rabb Lecture Hall, 

unless otherwise noted. Free. 

Oct. 8, at 7 p.m., showing of the film 
Stonecarvers, followed by discussion 
with filmmaker, Marjorie Hunt. 

Oct. 9, at 7:30 p.m., showing of the film 
The People United, followed by dis- 
cussion with filmmaker, Alonzo 
Speight. 

Oct. 15, at 6 p.m., Ann Beattie discusses 
Where You'll Find Me and Other 
Stories. 

Oct. 22, at 7 p.m., New England 
Sculptors’ Association presents a 
slide talk about Carrara, Italy. 

Oct. 29, at 6 p.m., illustrator Barry Moser 
discusses his work. 

Nov. 12, at 7 p.m., ‘Women in Science." 

Nov. 19 and Dec. 3, Harvard Book Store 
Cafe Author Lecture Series. Authors 
and times TBA. ’ 

Tae following branches of the Boston 

Public Library also offer lectures and 

discussions. 


— Adams Street Branch, 690 Adams 

St., Dorchester, 436-6900. 

Oct. 2, 9, and.16, at 7 p.m., Miriam 
Braverman presents a lecture series 
entitled American Paintings: From 
Colonial Beginnings to Contemporary 
Times. Free. 

Hill 


— Brighton Branch, 40 
Rd., Brighton, 782-6032. Oct 8 10 23, 
and 30, at 7:30 p.m., Helen A. Berger 
presents a lecture series entitled 
Witchcraft in New England. Free. 
— Charlestown Branch, 179. Main St., 
Charlestown, 242-1248. 


Oct. 16, 23, 30, Nov. 6 and 13,at 7:30 
p.m., Robert G. Goulet presents a 
lecture series entitled Women in Film. 
Free. 

An adult discussion group meets Fri. at 
10 a.m. Free. 

Oct. 10, Nicki Haller and Frank Nolan 
ms “Finding the Right Job for 


Oct. Janice Thomas presents ‘More 
Than a Local College." 

Oct. 24, Tom King presents “The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club.” 

Oct. 31, Katherine McDonough presents 
“Your Friend Around the Corner,” a 
discussion’ about the Kennedy 
Center. 

Nov. 7, Joan Gallagher presents ‘What 
Are They Finding Under 
Charlestown?"’. 

Nov. 14, Bob McGann presents ‘‘Educa- 
tion Is a Community Investment.” 

Nov. 21, open discussion. 

— Connolly Branch, 433 Centre St. 

Jamaica Plain, 522-1960. A book dis- 

cussion group meets the second Thurs- 

day of each month at 10:30 a.m. Free. 


Call to register. 

— Dudley 65 Warren St., 

Roxbury, 442-6186. 

Oct. 6, 13, and 20, at 6:30 p.m., Mary 
Helen Washington presents a lecture 
series entitled Women of Mystery and. 
Wonder: Black Women Writers, 
1953-1983. Free. 

— North End Branch, 25 Parmenter St., 

Boston, 227-8135. Adult. discussion 

group meets Tues. at 10:30 a.m. Free. 

Oct. 7, Margaret Havorty presents “‘Pil- 
grimage to Lourdes.” 

Oct. .14, Stephen Digrigoli presents 

“Caring for Your House Plants.”’ 

Oct. 21, Patrick Leehey presents ‘‘The 
Immigrant in Boston's North End, 19th 
Century.” 

Oct. 28, ‘How To Preserve Your Eye- 
sight.’ Speaker TBA. 

Nov. 18, Kay Apgar presents ‘The 
Changing Family." 

Nov. 25, Joanne Prevost Anazalone 
Stata ‘The North End Communi- 


Dee. 2, Valerie Wilcox presents ‘‘Re- 
sources for Adults at the Museum of 
Science.” 

Dec. 9, Dr. Georgiana Donadio presents 
“Disease Prevention and Self-Help 
Through Nutrition.” 

— Parker Hill Branch, 1497 Tremont 

St., Roxbury, 427-3820. 

Oct. 2, 9, and 16, at 6:30 p.m., Shaun 
O'Connell presents a lecture series 
entitled A Sense of Place: 20th 
Century American Vision. Free. 

— Roslindale Branch, 4238 Washing- 
ton St., Roslindale, 323-2342. 

Oct..9, 16, 23, and 30, at 7:30 p.m., 
Fredrick E. Danker presents a series 
entitled The American Musical 
Theater, 1920-1960. Free. 

— South End Branch, 685 Tremont St., 

Boston, 536-8241. 

Oct. 9, 16, 23, and 30, at 6:30 p.m., Will 
Holton presents a series entitled 
Boston's South End: A Social History. 
Free. 

— West End Branch, 151 Cambridge 

St., Boston, 523-3957. The library pres- 

ents a lecture series entitled The Fine Art 

of Living in Boston. Lectures begin at 

6:45 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 9, Sinclair Hitchings presents 
“Artists in Miniature: Boston's Print- 
makers."” 

Oct. 16, Beatrice Dowd presents ‘‘Forty 
Years in Boston Theatre." 

Oct. 23, John L. Brenner presents 

‘Demented: Boston's World of 


Opera. 

Nov. 13, Euclid J. Peltier presents ‘The 
Boston Film Scene.” 

Nov. 20, Barry Colfelt and Gordon 
Partridge present ‘The Boston 
Ballet." 

Dec. 11, David Herwaldt presents “A 
History of Boston Photography, 1839 
to the Present." 

The library also ‘offers a series entitled 

The Fine Arts of Boston. Lectures begin 

at 3 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 14, Mary Kaye presents "Art as a 
Way of Life." 

Oct. 28, Cynthia Close presents “Is 
Boston a Center for the Visual Arts?” 

Nov. 25, Mary Shannon presents ‘Public 
Art in Boston." 

Boston University Schoo! of Music, 

855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 

353-3345. The school offers two lecture 

series this fall. 

— Composers’ Forum Series. Lectures 

begin at 12:30 p.m., in the Concert Hall. 

Free. 

Oct. 14, Joseph Castaldo speaks “On 
His Music." 

Oct. 21, James Yannatos presents ‘‘The 
Composer/Conductor.”’ 

Oct. 28, works by student composers. 

Nov. 4, Ed Barker presents ‘‘New 
Techniques for Contrabass. 

Nov. 18, Nicholas Mau speaks “On His 
Music.”’ 

Dec. 9, works by student composers. 

— Early Music Lecture Series. Lectures 

begin at 8:30 p.m., in the Marshall Room. 

Oct. 14; Joet Sheveloff presents ‘‘Deal- 
ing With Anton Sadler's Monstrous 
Prodigy. 

Oct. 21, -Howard Schott. 

“Froberger Interpreted.’ 

Nov. 18, Lewis..Lockwood presents 
“Beethoven Before Opus 1: The 
Mozart Legacy.” 

Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, 56. Brattle St. Cambridge, 
547-6789. The center offers two fall 
lecture series. Admission, $1.50. Tickets 
available in advance. 

— Tuesday Evening Lecture Series. 

Lectures at 8:15 p.m. 

Oct. 7, David Norman presents ‘Coastal 
Marine Life of New England.” 


presents 


-Oct. 14, Leslie Warner presents “The 
Challenge of Changing Careers." 


; 
<< 
> 
@® 
: 
Danforth Museum of Art, 123 Union 
~ 


Oct. 21, Don L. Meier presents 
“Afghanistan Lost?”. 

Oct. 28, George Kinder presents ‘'No- 
Load Mutual Funds and Fee-Only 
Financial Planning.” 

Nov. 4, Oasis and the Boston Men's 
Center present “Voices from the 
Heart: An Evening of New Men's 
Music, Art, Poetry.” 

Nov. 18, Harvey Halpern presents ‘“‘Hid- 
den Canyons of Utah.” 

Nov. 25, William H. Bonney presents 

“Around the World Without Reserva- 


— Thursday Series. 
Lectures begin at 10: 


Oct. 9, Jane Katims presents “Poetry 
and the Creative Process." 

Oct. 16, Robert Grogan presents 
“Creative Thinking.” 

Oct. 23, Patricia. Schwartz presents 
“Women of Mystery." 

Oct. 30, Kay E. Stein presents ‘Spain in 
the Middle Ages — Arabs and Jews.” 

Nov. 6, Rona Trodermann-King presents 
“Getting Through the Holidays." 

Nov. 13, Henry Augustine Tate presents 
“John Singer Sargent in Boston.” 

Nov. 20, Sheila Nutt presents “Holiday 


Travel." 
Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., Cam- 
bridge, 876-9644. Lectures begin at 8 
p.m. Free. 

Oct. 8, Howard D. Putnam presents 
“The Ethics of Bankruptcy.” 
Oct. 15, Kenneth E. Goodpaster pres- 
ents “Can a Corporation Have a 

Conscience?" 


Oct. 22, Edward Harrison presents 
“Masks of the Universe.” 

Oct. 29, Peggy Charren presents “TV 
Sponsorhsip: Corporate interest or 
Public interest?"’. 


Nov. 12, Jules Chametsky presents 

‘ “Ethnic Power, Ethnic Writers: A New 
Renaissance?" 

Nov. 19, Julius Lester presents ‘Race 
and Power: Are Blacks and Jews 
Enemies?"’. 

Dec. 3, Richard Minear presents “Mili 
tary Power: The Prose and Poetry of 


Survivors. 

Dec. 10, Benjamin DeMott presents 
“Education for Power: Which Educa- 
tion Is Empowering?” 

Dec. 17, Jean Eishtain presents ‘Family 
Power and the State: Invasion of the 
Child Savers." 

Jan. 7, Philip Green presents “Civic 
Power: Is inequality UnAmerican?” 
Jan. 24, Jean Higgins presents “images 

of Power: Madison Avenue's Myth of 


Feb. 4, Jane Crosthwaite presents 
“Religious Power: Will the Women's 
Movement Win?"’. 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 
Harvard University, 24 Quincy St., Cam- 
bridge, 495-3251. Free. 
Nov. 6, at 5 p.m., Salvatore Scarpitta 
discusses his 
Dec. 11, at 6 p.m., Red Grooms 
discusses his work. 
Danforth Museum of Art, 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham, 620-0050. The Mu- 
seum offers ‘Gallery Talks"’ each Wed. 
at 1 p.m. and lectures at 4:30 p.m. Free. 
Oct. 5, Betsy Damen discusses her work 
on display. 
DeCordova Museum, Sandy Pond Rd., 
Lincoln, 259-8355. Guided tours of this 
exhibition are offered at no charge every 
Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
Oct. 10, at 8 p.m., John Szarkowski 
presents “Tradition and Trans- 
formation in Photography. Admission 
$10; prepaid reservations necessary. 
Oct. 19, “Gallery Talk" with Paul Oberst, 
whose installation ‘Cave of Dreams" 
is on view. Free with gallery ad- 


mission. 
Ford Hall Forum, 8 Winter St., Boston, 
338-5350. Sun. lectures begin at 8 p.m., 
in Alumni Auditorium, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston. Thurs. lectures begin at 
7:30 p.m., in Fanueil Hall, Boston. Free. 
Oct. 5, Renny Golden, Cmdr. Alan 

Nelson, and Ellen Yaroshefsky pres- 

ent “Sanctuary: Moral imperatives 


and illegal Acts. 

Oct. 16, William Webster presents “‘Is- 
sues of Integrity in Law Enforcement.” 

Oct. 26, Morris B. Abram and Nathaniel 
R. Jones present ‘Affirmative Action 
and Equal Rights.” 

Nov. 9, Bernard Aronson and John Kerry 
present “Nicaragua: Contras, Sand- 
inistas, and US Aid."’ 

Nov. 13, Rev. Pat Robertson presents 


“An for the Nineties." 

Nov. 16, David R. Gergen, Arthur Miller, 
and Martin F. Nolan present “The 
Rights and Responsibilities of a Fi 


ree 

The French Library in Boston, 53 

Marlborough St., Boston, 266-4351. Lec- 

tures begin at 5:45. Admission, $5. 

Members, students, and senior citizens, 

$3. All lectures are in French. 

Oct. 6, Alice Parizeau presents “The 
Reality of a Writer in a Totalitarian 
Country 

Nov. 6, Vera Lee presents “100 Years of 


Fenway, Boston, 566-1401. Lectures’ 


begin at 6 p.m. Admission, $7.50. 


_ Oct. 22, John Walsh presents “Rem- 


brandt's Storm on the Sea of Galilee.’ 
Nov. 12, Peter Thornton presents 
“Soane’s Own Museum in Soane's 
Own Time.” 


the New in Castile and 
Catalonia."’ 
Harvard Art Museums, 32 
Quincy St., idge, 495-4544. Lec- 


tures are offered at the Fogg Art 
Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge; at 
the Busch-Reisinger Museum, 29 
Kirkland St., Cambridge; and at the 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway St., 

Cambridge. in honor of Harvard's 350th 
Anniversary, the Sackler Museum is 
offering a series entitled The World of Art 
and Architecture in 1636. Lectures are 
held at 8 p.m. and are repeated the next 
day at 10:30 am. The speakers are 
Harvard professors and curators. Call for 
po congeners information and for schedule of 


on eo and 6, Edgar Petets Bowron 
speaks. 

Oct. 8 and 9, John Rosenfield speaks. 

Dec. 10 and 11, John Coolidge speaks. 

Feb. 11 and 12, Konrad Oberhuber 


speaks. 
Mar. 11 and 12, Stuart Cary Welch 
speaks. 


St., Boston, 266-5152. Lectures 
begin at 8 p.m. Admission $3.50. Mem- 


Oct. 7, Jon Kessler, Joel Otterson, and 
Hiam Steinbach, whose sculptures 
are on exhibit, participate in a panel 


The museum also offers ‘ a 
by Ron Rizzi” every Sun. at 2 p.m. 


Doherty, Robert Ford, Mark 
Michelson, Maryann Rea-Luthin, and 
Paul Wetzel discuss “Massachusetts 
Referenda Questions." 

Oct. 21, Eric Buehrens, Paul Garrity, 

» Michael Gritzuk, Susan Kiernan, Cecil 
Lue-Hing, and Peter Shelley discuss 
“Boston Harbor/Massachusetts Bay 
Pollution.” 

Oct. 28, Bruce Butterfield, Thomas 
Evers, Jr., Joanne Goldstein, James 
Green, Nancy Mills, and Arthur Os- 
born discuss “Organized Labor in 
Massachusetts." 

Nov. 5, Dan Fenn Jr., Doris Kearns 
Goodwin, Vincent O’Brien, James 

’ Patterson, John Sears, and William 
Shannon discuss ‘Massachusetts 
-Political History, 1896-1932." 

Nov. 18, James Aldrich, Deborah Anker, 


Lawrence Fuchs, Daniel Lam, Peter 


Rose, and Frank Sharry discuss ‘‘Unit- 

ed States Immigration Issues." 

institute of Tech- 

nology Museums, 265 Massachusetts 

Ave., Cambridge, 253-4444. Lectures 

start at 7 p.m. Cosponsored by the 
Goethe institute. Free. 


Oct. 16, Gyorgy Kepes presents “in the 
Bauhaus Orbit" and Waiter Aliner and 
Donald Page discuss “Bauhaus In- 


fluences." 

Oct. 30, Franz Schulze presents “Mies 
and the Figurative Arts." 

Nov. 6, Otto Piene leads a panel 
discussion on “Mind, Hand, and 
Machine: Elements of Craft in In- 


presents “The 
Bauhaus of Dessau Is Not an Artistic 
Phenomenon: Hannes 


Hannes Meyer and the 
Radicalization of Building.” 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, 267-9300. The museum 
offers several lecture series. 
— The Braillard Lectures: New Per- 


- spectives in Medieval and Renaissance 
Art. Lectures start at 8 p.m., in the Remis . 


Auditorium. Subscription, $15 and $18. 
individual tickets, $5.50 and $6.50. 
Oct. 8, John Shearman 


Camerino of Alphonso d'Este." 

Mar. 25, James Marrow presents “The 
Northern Alternative: Visual Innovation 
and Artistic Self-Consciousness North 
of the Alps, Thirteenth to Sixteenth 
Centuries." 

Apr. 22, Carl Nordenfalk Presents ° ‘The 
Five Senses in Art, 850-1550." 

— A Traveler's Guide to Japan. Lectures 

start at 8 p.m., in the Mabel Louise Riley 

Seminar Room. Series presented by 

Martha Wright. Subscriptions, $25 and 


$30. 

Oct. 9, “Kyoto, Ancient Capital of ‘Peace 
and Tranquility. 

Oct. 16, “Gardens and 
Medieval Buddhist Temples and oe 
to Shrines.” 

Oct. 23, “Modern Tokyo, Once Edo, Seat 
of the Shogun's Government.” 

Oct. 30, “Excursions in the 
Countryside: Ise, Nikko, Miyajima." 
— American Master Builders. Lectures 
start at 8 p.m., in the Remis Auditorium. 
Subscriptions $15 and $18. Individual 

tickets, $5.50 and $6.50. 
Oct. 22, James F. O'Gorman presents 
“Henry Hobson Richardson: Architec- 


tural Forms for an American Society." 
Oct. 29, William H. Jordy presents ‘Louis 
Sullivan: The The Function of Ornament." 
Nov. 12, Neil Levine presents “Frank 


— Art Today: Artists, Collectors, and 

Curators. Lectures start at 8 p.m., in the 

Remis Auditorium. Subscriptions, $20 

individual tickets, $5.50 and 

Nov. 5, Linda Cathcart presents ‘Why 
We Wonder What Is Abstraction and 
What Is Realism.” 

Nov. 19, “Artists Talks: Joan Snyder and 
Gerry Bergstein.” 

Dec. 3, “Artists Talks: William T. Wiley 
and Terry Allen.” 

Dec. 10, “Artists Talks: Gregory 
Gillespie and Pat Steir." 

— Prints of the 70s and 80s: A Closer 

Look. Lectures begin at 7:30 p.m., in. the 

Louise Riley Seminar Room. 

Series presented by Clifford S. Ackley 

and Elizabeth Luraning. Subscriptions, 

$40 and $50. 

= “Prologue: The 60s and Early 


Nov. 20, ° ‘Prints Since 1976." 


An Introduction to Asian Textiles. Les’ 
tures start at 10:30 a.m., in the Textile 
Study Room. Series presented by Jean- 
Michel Tuchschere; Wu Tung, Vishakha 


N. Desai, and Anne Nishimura Morse. 


Subscriptions $50 and $60. 

Oct. 21, “introduction to Techniques." 

Oct. 28, “Brocade Silks and Paintots 
Cottons of india." 

Nov. 4, “Textiles and Performance in 


Nov. 18, “Silk in the Art and Culture of 


— New England Museums: Treasures 

Close at Hand. Lectures start at 10:30 

a.m., in the Remis Auditorium. Subscrip- 

tions, $15 and $18. Individual tickets, $5 

and $6.50. 

Oct. 24, Duncan Robinson presents 
Continued on page 32 


LUNCH: Mon. - Sat., 11:30 - 5:00 
DINNER: Sun. - Thurs., 5:00 - 10:00 


Fri. — Sat., 5:00 - 10:30 


45% MOUNT AUBURN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE, MA, 02138 
TEL. 354 - 1718' 


(Free parking available to 
dinner customers.) 


9861 ‘2 ‘2 LYWd ‘M3IASYd NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3H1L 


Apr. 8 and 9, speaker TBA. @ ee 
institute of Contemporary Art, 955 pee ose 
Lloyd Wright's Own Houses and His ee 
Changing Concept of Represen- 
4 
dustry 
the museum. 
tions." John F. Kennedy Library, Morrissey ae 
Dec. 2, Jane Holtz Kay presents Bivd., Columbia Point, Boston, 929-4500. Ne 
“Preserving New England." Nov. 18, M. Rémy Sautter presents Lectures start at 5 p.m., reception fay 
“Broadcasting in France." immediately Reservations 
The Gardner Museum, 280 the suggested; call 929-4571. 
Oct. 7, Jack Beatty, Louis Dinatale, 
Pp David Nyhan, and Peter Osterlund 
discuss “1986 Congressional and 
Gubernatorial Elections." 
Oct. 14, Barbara Anderson, Jack 
Backman, William Bulger, Carol 
Japan.’ 
: China.” 
Nov. 5, Jonathan Kozol presents “‘ll- oe 
€ finest Thai cuisine in Harvard Square. es 
> 
than 
one. 
119 First St.- Cambridge - 868-3474 
—- Across from Lechmere Sales 
‘ 
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“The Yale Center for British Art: The 
First Ten Years.” 

Nov. 21, Benjamin L. Mason presents 
“She Must Be Crazy.” 


Mar. 13, Tracy Atkinson presents 


“America's Oldest Public Art Mu- 
seum.’ 
— Art Since 1945. Lectures start at 
10:30 a.m., in the Mabel Louise Riley 
Seminar Room. Series presented by 
Julia S. Phelps. Subscriptions, $25 and 


$30. 

Nov. 18, “Prologue to 1945 and the First 
Results: Hofmann, Gorky, de Kooning, 
Pollock.” 

Dec. 2, ‘New Subjects, New Media.” 

Dec. 9, “Transformations in Sculptural 
Traditions.” 

Dec. 16, “The Lineage of Recent Gen- 
erations." 

Museum of Fine Arts, 49 Chestnut St., 

Springfield, (413) 732-6092. The @ 

seum offers ‘Art a la Carte’’ each Wed. 

from 12:15 to 12:45 p.m. Admission, $2. 

Members and senior citizens, $1. 

Oct. 8, Craig Felton presents “Drawing 
— Perception and Creativity.” 

Oct. 15, Beth Wees ‘Presents “The Work 
of Rene Lalique.” 

Oct. 22, Terry Rumble presents ° ‘Bodies, 
Homes, and Gardens." 

Nov. 5, Steven Kern presents “Kiss of 
Death: Loving and Dying in the 
Renaissance.” 

Nov. 12, John C. Walter presents “‘Afro- 
American Identity in the 19th Cen- 
tury.” 

Museum of Science, Science Park, 

Boston, 742-6088. The Museum pres- 

ents two lecture series this year. Lec- 

tures start at 7:30 p.m. Open to adults 1€ 
and over. Free, but tickets must be 


ordered two weeks in advance. (Senda *< 


SASE to the planetarium registrar.) 
— Lowell Lectures, Bubbles, Voids, 


and Bumps in Time: The New Cos- 0 


mology. 

Mar. 25, Alan Lightman presents “Dis- 
covery of the Universe.”’ - 

Apr. 1, Alan Guth presents “In the 
Beginning: Instant Inflations.” 

Apr. 8, Robert Kirshner Standard 
“Measuring the Universe: Standard 


Apr. 15, Vera Rubin presents * Weighing 
the Universe: Dark Matter and Missing 
Mass. 


and Structure: The Soap Bubble 
Universe." 

Apr. 29, Mark Littman presents “HST 
and Future Visions of the Universe." 

-— Washburn Series. This series, focus- 

ing on robotics, will appear in the spring. 

Call for more information. 

Newton Free Library, 414 Centre St., 

Newton St., Newton, 552-7151. The 

library offers lectures and discussion 

groups. Call for details. 

Northeastern 


University Art Gallery, 
360 Huntington Ave., Boston, 437-2249. 
Lectures start at 7:30 p.m., in the Snell 
Building, Room 116. Free. 


Nov. 18, Harris Barron presents “Ex-. - 


perimental Theatre at the Bauhaus." 
Resource Center, 602 

Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 353-0700. 

Lectures start at 8 p.m. Admission 

varies. Call for further information. 

Oct. 16, Sandi Feliman discusses her 
Polaroid photographs of Japanese 
tattoos. 

Oct. 24, Betty Hahn shows slides and 
talks — her recent work. 

ee 5, Max- Belcher discusses his 

of Libefia. 

Nov. 21, Vicki:Goldberg discusses her 
recent biography of | Margaret Bourke- 
White.° 

Dec. 5, Joel Stofnteld, ‘shows ‘slides and 
discusses his work. 

“Route 3, Plymouth, 

746-1622. Through Oct.31,.lectures are 

presented at the ' 'Carhpsite" ‘each Sun., 

Tues., and 

on topics of general ‘interest. Also, 

lectures are presented at the, Orientation 

Building Theatre. Free’ swith, admission to 


plantation. 


Nov. 6, at 7 p.m. James. Ww: Br 


presents -""Thanksgiving ‘Myths. and 
other Pilgrim Fairy Tales.” 


Rose Art Museum, Brandeis | University, : 


Waltam, 736-3434: Free. 


19, at 2-p.m.; Leo’ Castel Allan 
Frumkin, and Juan, Karp, present’ ‘New, 


York — A Panel Discussion.” 


Society for the Preservation of New 


141: Cambridge 


England 

- St. Boston, 227-3956: Lectures start at'8 
p.m., at the Vale; 185° Lyman ‘St, 
‘Waltham. Series tickets, $40. Members 


$30. Individual tickets, $10. Members, 


. $8.: 
Oct. 15, Brock Jobe discusses "’Under- 
standing American Furnituré: Six’ 


. Lessons in Connoisseurship.”’ 
Oct. 22, Robert Mussey presents 


Process. of Sleuthing.”’ 


Oct. 29, Sara Chase presents sad 
Old Houses; How: To. Know What 
You've Found. When: You Find Mt, 


What Does Mean?*’ 


Thompson: Linge! pr 
“tng Back Right Second 


Arts Center, Wellesley, 235-0320, ext... / 
2051. Gallery talks on.current exhibitions . , 


are offered during the academic year on 


Sun. at 2:30 p.m. Free: The museum aiso . 


offers “Art Breaks" —. short, informal 


talks on the works exhibited, at 12:30 - 


p.m. Free. 
‘Oct. 16; Richard Wallace discusses ‘Old 
- Master Prints." 


‘Nov. 20, Nan Freeman. presents “A 
‘Contrast of Contemporary 
the Downe Collection." 


Dec. 4, Susan Taylor discusses 
“Sculpture i in the Downe Collection." 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury 

St., Worcester, 797-4406. Lectures start 

at 2 p.m., except as noted. Free. 

Oct. 5, at 3 p.m., Milo Beach presents 
“Painting in North india.” 

Oct. 18, Katharine Sturgis discusses her 
work on display. 

Oct. 26, Robert March and Stephen 
DiRado discuss their works on dis- 


play. 

Dec. 14, Jessie Poesch and Garth Clark 
present lectures in conjunction with 
the Newcomb Pottery exhibit. 


Sleepy LaBeef at the Rat 


Twist and shout 


CLUBS 


Boston's large population of students, 
recently graduated students, para-stu- 
dents, would-be students, and students- 
of-life supports a thriving club scene in 
the city. All that serious 

eventually necessitates a break, and 
what better place to take one in than a 
noisy, steaming, smoke-filled room 
where you can work it on out? 


The funny little abbreviations near the - 


end of most of the listings are not our 

* typists’ attempts to slip coded national- 
security information to the KGB, but 

“rather are designations representing 
standard credit cards. AE stands for 
American Express; CB stands for Carte 
Blanche; DC stands for Diners Club; MC 
stands for Master Card; Visa (would we 
lie about something so easily checked?) 
stands for Visa. 


BOSTON 

The Atrium Café, in the Bostonian 
Hotel, Faneuil Hail Marketplace, 
523-3600. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
noon to 12:45 a.m., and on Sun. untif 
11:45 p.m. Live jazz Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 p.m. to midnight, on Fri. and Sat. 
until 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 4 to 9 p.m. 
No cover. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Below Decks, at the Half Shell Res- 
taurant, 745 Boylston St., 267-8165. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 6 p.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 8 p.m. to 
2 a.m. Live entertainment Thurs. through 
Sat. from 9 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. No cover. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Best Cruise, 1864 Centre St., West 
Roxbury, 323-3660. Cruises with live 
entertainment, including a Halloween 
cruise. On Oct. 12, Columbus Day cruise 
with Jim Plunkett. Ski trips begin in Dec. 
Prices range from $13 to $16. Casual 
_.dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

The Black Rose, 160 State St., 


.. 742-2286. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 


to 2 a.m. Food served seven days from 
' 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sunday brunch from 10 


* vam. to 2:30 p.m. Live traditional Irish 


music every night at 9 p.m. and on Sat. 
‘and Sun. at 4 p.m. Gover, $3 on Fri. and 
Sat. Traditional Irish music. AE, MC, 


Visa. 
Place, 110 


Boston Marriot, Copley 
’ Huntington Ave., 236-5800. The hotel 
'. has'two clubs. Both accept AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. 


— The Conservatory is open Mon. 
‘through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Live 
entertainment Tues. through Sat. 
— The Terrace Lounge is open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Live 
‘music Tues. through Sat. 
‘inthe Sheraton Com- 


"p.m. to 1 a.m. No cover. AE, CB, DC, MC, 


Visa: 


: ‘The Bull and Finch Pub, 84 Beacon St. 


seven days from 11 30 a.m. to2a.m. Live 
‘entertainment Thurs: Sat. at 10 
p.m. Two large-screen TVs, games, 

pool. No cover. Casual but clean 
+ No credit cards. 


Local and national rock, new-wave, and 
reggae acts at 8:30 p.m. Six bars. Game 
room, video games, concession stand. 
Cover, $2 and up. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 

Chet’s Last Call, 65 Causeway St. near 
Boston Garden, 523-9160. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Live 
entertainment nightly starting at 10 p.m. 
Dancing. Cover varies. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 

Cityside, 262 Fanueil Hall Marketplace, 
742-7390. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Food served in café until 
10 p.m. Happy hour on Fri. from 5 to 8 
p.m. with entertainment. Live bands Sat. 
through Thurs. from 8 p.m. to midnight. 
Features some of Boston's best-known 
groups. Juke box, video games. No 
jeans in bar. No cover. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Copley’s, in the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
267-5300. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Brunch served on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Live jazz Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 1 am. 
Chamber music on Sun. No cover. No 
jeans or sneakers. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Crossroads Pub, 495 Beacon St., 
262-7371. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Kitchen open until 1 a.m. 
Upstairs bar open seven days until 2 
a.m. Downstairs bar open until 1 a.m. All- 
you-can-eat brunch on Sun. from 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Italian buffet on Tues. from 6 to 
10 p.m. Juke box, games, darts. No 
cover. Casual dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Custom House i 


Tower Room, 60 State St., 723-1666. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 4:30 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Various artists Mon. thrugh Sat. 
from 5 to 8 p.m., and swing bands from 8 
to 11 p.m. No cover. Jackets required, no 
jeans. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Daisy Buchanan’s, 240A Newbury St., 
247-8516. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2. a.m. Juke box, games, TV. No cover. 
Neat and clean dress. No credit cards. 
Doyle’s, 3484 Washington St., Jamaica 
Plain, 524-2345. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 
11am. to 1 am. Kitchen open from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., pizza until 11:30 
p.m. Sat. brunch from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
No cover. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Ed Burke’s, 808 Huntington Ave., 
232-2191. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Live bands Thurs. through Sat. 
at 9:30. Juke box, large-screen TV, 
games. Cover varies. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 

Eliot Lounge, corner of Massachusetts 
and Commonwealth Aves., 262-1078. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2 a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from noon 
to 2 am. DJ on Sat. Two TVs, video 
— Cover on Sat., $2. No credit 


Final Four’s Down Under, 15 New 
Chardon St., 723-8371. Open Wed. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 am. 
Restaurant open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight. Rock club with 
dancing and live entertainment. Cover 
varies. Casual dress. AE, DC, MC, and 
Visa accepted in restaurant only. 
Flower Garden Café, at the Landmark 
Inn, 300° Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
227-9660. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Kitchen closes at mid- 
night. No cover. Casual dress. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. 
Foreign Affairs , 189 State St., 
below Tatsukichi, 720-2468. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to midnight, 
and on Sat. from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. Pianist 
Tues. through Fri. from 5 to 10 p.m. No 
cover. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Four Winds, 266 Commercial St., 
742-3922. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Seafood menu Mon. through 
Thurs. until 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 1 a.m. Juke box. No cover. Casual 
dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

Great Scott, 1222 Commonwealth Ave., 
566-9014. Open seven days from noon to 
2 a.m. Free hotdogs during weekend 
baseball games. Live entertainment 
Thurs. through Sun. at 9 p.m. Backgam- 
mon available, full lottery services. Juke 
box, video games. Cover, $3 to $4. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 

Ground Round, 800 Boylston St., 
Prudential Plaza, 247-0500. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 
a.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 2 a.m. 


to 2 a.m. Lunch served Mon. through Fri 
from 11:30 am. to 2:30 p.m. 
served from 6 to 11 p.m. Dancing 

days from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Downstairs 
open on Fri. and Sat. from 6 p.m. to 2 a.m 
Light fare menu. Music videos. Cover Fri 
and Sat. after 9:30 p.m., $6. Fashionable 
attire. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 

Kenmore Club, 535 Commonwealth 


video so you can watch yourself rock or 
disco out. Open Tues. through Sun. 
Funk night on 


py Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 
m. 


Sun. brunch with live swing music from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. No cover. No T-shirts 
or shorts. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Lenox Hotel, 710 Boylston St., 
536-5300. Two clubs: 

— Diamond Jim’s Piano Bar. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 5 p:m. to 1 a.m. 
Sing-along piano lounge. No cover. 
Jacket required. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
— Olde London Pub and Grille. Upper 
pub open Sun. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to midnight. Lower 
pub open seven days from 11 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Food served. Bar open Mon. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m., and on Sun. 
until 1 a.m. No cover. Casual dress. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. 


, in the Lafayette Hotel, 1 
Open_ 


Lobby 
Avenue de Lafayette, 451-2600. 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment Mon. through Wed. from 5 
to 9 p.m., and on Thurs. and Fri. until 10 
p.m. Dancing on Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 
2:30 am. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Medieval Manor, 246 East Berkeley St., 
423-4900. Every night is oldies night — 
from the 12th century. Dinner, cabaret; 
minstrels, wenches, and humor as broad 
as the side of a cathedral. Dinner is 
served on Mon., Wed., Thurs., and Fri. at 
7:30 p.m. Meal times on Sat. are 5 and 
9:30 p.m., and on Sun. at 6 p.m. Tues. 
night is reserved for private parties. The 
fixed price is $19 on Sun. and Mon., $23 
on Wed. and Thurs., and $27 on Fri. and 
Sat. It includes a six-course meal with 
skewered beef, Cornish game hens, 
beer, wine, cider, show, tax — every- 
thing but silverware. Advance reserva- 
tions required. No jeans, but. casual, 
easy-to-clean dress is encouraged. AE, 


The Metro, 15 Lansdowne St., 

262-2424. Open Wed. through Sat. from 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Room for 1200 dancers. 
Elaborate video effects. Occasional con- 
cert acts by national artists. A Metro 
Card entitles you to cover discounts and 
admits you to certain private parties. 
Cover varies. Dress to impress. AE, MC, 
Visa. . 

Montana’s, 160 Commonwealth Ave., 
536-3556. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Casual, upwardly mobile 
attire. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Naked i 666 Washington St., 
426-7462. Nude ‘college girl’ striptease 
— they show everything but their 
diplomas. Continuous shows from 11 
a.m. to 2 a.m. No cover at all. MC, Visa. 
Nick’s, 100 Warrenton St., 482-0930. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Full menu served until midnight. 
Piano bar Wed. through Sat. from 9 p.m. 
on. ‘Nick's Comedy Stop” on Wed. and 
Thurs. at 9 p.m., on Fri. at 9 and 11 p.m., 
on Sat. at 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., and on 
Sun. at 9 p.m. Dinner/show packages 
available. Cover, $5 to $8. Neat and 
casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 


through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. DJ 
plays rock, disco, and top 40. Cover 
— Casual and proper dress. MC, 
isa 
Our House East, 52A Gainsborough St., 
236-1890. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to2a.m., and on Sun. from 11:30 
to 2.a.m. Sun. brunch from noon to 4 p.m. 
Full menu served until closing. Video 
games. No cover. Casual dress. MC, 
Visa. 
The Paradise, 969 Commonwealth 
Ave., 254-2052. Boston's showcase 
club, now with dancing. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 9:30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Dance club with live entertainment, 


“featuring national and international acts. 


Cover on weekends, $5. Cover varies 
during the week. Casual dress. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

The Pier, 145 Northern Ave., 426-7222. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 4 p.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 6 p.m. to 
2 a.m. Live entertainment Thurs. through 
Sun. at 9 p.m. Cover, $3 Thurs. through 
Sat. Casual dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
The Plaza Bar, in the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, 267-5300. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. Dinner menu 
available Mon. through Thurs: from 5:30 
to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
8:30 p.m. Price fixed at $13.95. Classical- 


jazz pianists from 5 to 8:30 p.m., and . 


from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Dave McKenna, 
Neil Olmstead, and other musicians of 
National and international repute. Jacket, 
no jeans. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 


St. 723-3677. Open Mon. through Thurs. 


from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m., and. on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11:30 p.m. Open on Sun. from 
5:30 to 10:30 p.m. Dancing Tues. 
through Sun. from 9 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. No - 
cover charge for diners. Cover varies. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. 

Spit, 13 Lansdowne St., 262-2437. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Progressive-music dance club with 
video and DJ shows. Open on Tues. for 
ages 19 and over with a Tues. card only. . 
Open on Wed. for ages 18 and over. 
Bands occasionally on Wed. and Thurs. 
Cover on Tues., Wed., and Thurs., $3, if 
there is.no live show. Cover on Fri. and 
Sat., $5. Dress to stun. AE, MC, Visa. 
Starlight Roof, in the Howard John- 
son's, 575 Commonwealth Ave., 
267-3100. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 4:30 p.m. to 1:30 a.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. from 7:30 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. Live 
entertainment every night. Cover varies. 
No sneakers or jeans. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. 

Stitches, 969 Commonwealth Ave., 
254-2054. Comedy club. Open Wed. 
through Sun. One show on Wed. and 
Thurs., 9 p.m. Two shows on Fri., 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m. Three shows on Sat., 8 
p.m., 10 p.m., and midnight. One show 
on Sun., 8:30 p.m. Cover on Wed. and 
Thurs., $4. Cover on Fri. and Sat., $6, 
and on Sun., $3. Casual dress. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

1270, 1270 Boylston St., 437-1257. Open 
seven days from 4 p.m. to 2 am. 
Features live music in the basement. 
DJ'd new music on the second floor, and 
disco on the third floor. Cover, $t to $3. 
Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

Who's on First, 23 Yawkey Way, 
247-3353. Dance club. Open seven days 
from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m. Open at 4 p.m. 
when there’s a night game at Fenway 
Park, and at noon when there's a day 
game. Light menu served in upstairs 
lounge from 7 p.m. to 1.a.m. DJ or live 
entertainment every night. Large-screen 
cable TV, rock videos. Cover varies. 
Neat and casual dress, No credit cards. 
Winery, Lewis Wharf, Boston, 523-3994. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2.a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from noon 
to 2 a.m. Kitchen closes earlier. Outdoor 
patio open until midnight. Live jazz on © 
Fri. and Sat. No cover. AE, DC, MC, Visa. ~ 


ALLSTON, BRIGHTON, 


BROOKLINE 
Bunratty’s, 186 Harvard Ave., Alliston, 
254-9804. Open seven days from noon to 
2 a.m. Live bands nightly at 10 p.m. 


credit cards. : 

Comedy Connection, 76 Warrenton St., 
Allston, 391-0022. Open Tues. through 
Fri. and on Sun. at 7 p.m. Open on Sat. at 
5 p.m. Live comedy shows each night: 
Tony V. show on Tues. at 8:30 p.m. 
“Best of Boston Nite" on Wed. at 8:30 
p.m. J.J. Wright Show on Thurs. at 8 p.m. 
National and local headliner comics on 
Fri. and Sat. at 8:30 and 11 p.m. Rich 
Ceisler Show on Sun. at 8:30 p.m. Cover, 
$4 on Tues. and Wed., $5 on Thurs. and 
Sun., and $6 on Fri. and Sat. No credit 
cards. 

Father’s First, 122 Harvard Ave., All- . 
ston, 787-1112. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 2 a.m. Ten-cent hot dogs on Sat. 
and Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Juke box, 
game room. No cover. Casual dress. 
Much the same deal at: 


Great Scott, 1222 Commonwealth Ave.,- 
Alliston. Open Thurs. through Sat. Live 
music. Call for more information. 

8 Ferry, 156 Brighton Ave., 


Harper’ 
Allston, 254-9743. Open Mon. through 


Sat. from 10 a.m. to 2'a.m., and on Sun, - 
from noon to 2 a.m: Live music Wed. 


through Sun. (C&W, R&B, and rock) — 


beginning at 9 p.m. Cover varies. Casual - . 
dress. No credit cards. ; 
Kinvara Pub, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston, 
254-9737. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Irish music Thurs. through Sun. 
Cover, $1 on Fri. and Sat. Casual dress. — 
No credit cards. 

Molly’s, 151 Brighton Ave., Allston, 
783-2900 _ Open seven days from 4 p.m: us 
to 2 a.m. Dance room. Special theme 
nights. Cover Thurs. through Sat.,$3.No 
cover before 11 p.m. No credit cards. _- 
Nicole’s (formerly Heartache), 1239 
Commonwealth Ave., Brighton, 
782-1950. Open seven days from 8 p.m. 


to 2 a.m. Dancing and DJ tly. Cover. 
$5 on Fri. and Sat. after'9:30 p.m. No ~ 
credit cards 
O’Brien’s, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston, 


want to dance. Open seven days. It can 
: accommodate 1800. Latin disco on Sun. 
night. Light shows. 
e et The Last Hurrah, at the Parker House, 
ae from 6:30 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun oe 
ue from 11:30 am. to 3 p.m. Full menu 
a served until midnight. Live swing music 
; and dancing Mon. through Sat. at 8 p.m. a6 
CB, DC, MC, Visa 
Large dance floor and separate game 
room. Cover varies. Casual dress. No. 
Nine Lansdowne, 9 Lansdowne St., 
es 536-0206. Open on Mon. and Wed. 
— Father's Too, 822 Beacon St, 
Boston. 
— Father’s Five, 33 Massachusetts’. 
Ave., Boston. 
he Open on Sun. from noon to midnight. 
ans ks Live top-40 entertainment on Fri. and 
poked Voce Sat. No cover. AE, MC, Visa. 
Fe Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262-9000. 
Eee: Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
sph ig 2.am., and on Sat. and Sun. from 6 p.m. 
: mander, 16 :Garden St., Cambridge, Ave.,536-1950. Three separate clubs. All ee through Tues. at 7 or 7:30 p.m. Bands * 
547-4800. Open seven days from 11:30 pe The Promenade, in the Colonnade perform the rest of the week. Juke box,” - 
M. to 1:30 a.m. Live entertainment cover varies, generally $3. Cover on Fri. Hotel; 120 Huntington Ave., Boston, video games, and 48-inch TV scréen. 
x Tues. through Thurs. from 8 p.m. to and Sat., for those under 21, $6.50; 21 424-7000. Open seven days from 7 a.m. Cover varies. Casual dress. No credit: * 
Tey usses i and over, $6. All require designer jeans to midnight. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. cards. 
; -. Guide to Decorative Piasterwork’ of better and prohibit sneakers. AE, MC, The Rat, 528 Commonwealth Ave., Our House, 1277 Commonwealth Ave.,. 
j Visa. Facilities available for private 536-2750. Open seven days from 8 p.m. _ Alliston, 782-3228. Open Mon. through 
functions. to 2 a.m. Two or three bands Wed. © Thurs. at 4.p.m., Fri. at2p.m., andon 
a — Celebration attracts a younger through Sun., starting at 9:30 p.m. Loud Sat. and Sun. at noon, Open seven days : 
crowd more interested in partying than music and dancing in this new-wave and until 2 a.m: Full menu served until'1:30  ~ 
in serious dancing. Open Tues. through rock club. Food available at the Hoodoo a.m. Sun. brunch from noon to4 pm. . 
Welles ge Museum wett and Sat Casual dress. Sun. It holds 1000 people. Light shows. . Barbecue from 11a.m.to9p.m.,andon Games, stereo, and two TVs. No cover. - 
, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Women's bathing suit contest on Tues., Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m. Cover ranges Collared shirts required. MC, Visa. 
sk ‘n’ Flagon, 62 Brookline Ave., heavy-metal night on Wed., and men's _ from none to $7. Casual dress. No credit Papilion Gourmet Café, 1353 Beacon —~ 
body-building contest on Thurs. cards. St., Brookline, 566-8495. Open seven. - 
— Lipstick is behind Narcissus and Roscoe’s, 38 Warren St., Roxbury. days from 11a.m. tol a.m. Beers, wines,.._. 
offers a slightly more intimate at- 427-4114. Open seven days from 2p.m. coffees, and Northern European cuisine. 
¢ mosphere. It accommodates 200 peopie to 2 a.m. Live R&B and disco on Fri. and ~— Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. No 
eee on its dance floor, and there's a live Sat. from 9:30 p.m. to closing. Ladies’ cover. Casual dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa: - 
rae night on Thurs. from 9 p.m. to closing. Play it. Again Sam's, 1314 Com- 
Juke box, pinball, TV, video games. monwealth Ave., Brighton, 232-4546. - 
Station, 451-1905 or -1050. Open seven Cover varies. Casual dress. No credit Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m.. 
; days from noon to 2 a.m. Bills itself as cards. : Pub, dining room, movie room, and | 
Bo Boston's largest concert dance club. — Narcissus is for people who really Scotch 'n’ Sirloin, 77 North Washington _ Continued on page 34 


Use the Boston Phoenix classifieds. We are weeks, and if it doesn’t get results, we'll run it , 
the best source in Boston for helping you find FREE until you do. So if you’re looking fora 
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comedy club. Nostalgia restaurant open 
with full menu until 10 p.m. Pizza served 
until midnight Sun. through Thurs. and 
until 1 a.m. on Fri. and Sat. Sun. brunch 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Movie bar features 
at least three films every night starting at 
7:30 p.m. Comedy Cellar has shows on 
Thurs. at 9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. at 9 and 
11:30 p.m., and Sun. at 8:30 p.m. Cover 
varies. MC, Visa. 

T’s Pub, 973 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton, 254-0807. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 2 a.m. Full menu served 
from 11 a.m. to midnight. DJ on Fri. from 
5 p.m. to closing, and on Thurs. and Sat. 
from 9 p.m. to closing. Pinball, video 
games, juke box, large-screen TV. No 
cover. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
The Tam, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline, 
277-0982. Open Sun. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. until 1 
a.m. Live entertainment for listening and 
dancing — everything except punk and 
disco — seven days at 10:15 p.m. Full 
menu served seven days from 5:30 to 10 
p.m. Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Cover varies. No seersucker suits. No 
credit cards. 

Village Coach House, 204 Washington 
St., Brookline, 566-8861. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and 
on Sat. and Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Full menu served until 10 p.m. Irish 
music. No cover. Neat and casual dress. 
AE, MC, Visa. 


SOMERVILLE 
Averof, 1924 Massachusetts Ave., Cam: 
bridge, 354-4500. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. until 2 a.m. Live music and belly 
dancing nightly. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Cantab Lounge, 738 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 354-2685. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Little Joe 
Cook and the Thrillers perform Thurs. 
through Sat. at 9 p.m. Disco downstairs 
on Fri. and Sat. starting at 9 p.m. Large- 
screen TV for sports, plus a game room. 
Cover varies. Casual. dress.. No credit 
cards. 
Cantares, 15 Springfield St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge, 547-6300. Open seven days 
from 5:30. p.m. to 1 a.m. Kitchen closes 
around 10:30 p.m. Live Latin music 
nightly. Comedy show ‘‘Guilty Children” 
on Sat. at 8:30 p.m. Cover, $3. No cover 
for diners. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Casablanca, 40 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
876-0999. Open on Mon., Tues., and 
Wed. from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on 
Thurs., Fri., and Sat. until 2 a.m. Open on 
Sun. from 7 p.m. to 1 a.m. Continental 
ménu served upstairs Mon. through Sat. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m.. Brunch on 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., and light 
café supper from 5 to 9:30 p.m. Juke 
box. No cover. Casual dress. AE, MC, 
Visa. 
Charles Bar, in the Royal Sonesta Hotel, 
5 Cambridge Pkwy., Cambridge, 
491-3600. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
4:30 p.me to midnight. Live piano music 
from 8 p.m. to midnight. Hors d'oeuvres 
Mon. through Fri. from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
No cover. Neat and casual dress. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. 
Charlie’s Tap, 280 Green St., Central 
Square, Cambridge, 492-9723. Open 


‘seven days from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live 


jazz Mon. through Sat. from 9 p.m. to-1 
a.m., and on Sun. from noon to 1 a.m. 
Cover varies No credit cards. 
Christopher’s, 1920 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 876-9180. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. 
Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

Club Il, 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville, 
623-6957. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 1 a.m: Kitchen closes at 6 p.m. 
Live rock 'n' roll Wed. through Sat. Cover 
varies. No credit cards. 

Faces, 215 Concord Tpke. Rte. 2, 
Cambridge, 491-4059. Bills itself as 
greater Boston's largest video-dance 
club. Open on Wed. from 8 p.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Thurs. until 2 a.m. Open on 
Fri. and Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Open 
on Sun. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Balconies 
overlook the dance floor. Large selection 
of imported and domestic beer, wine, 
and champagne. Light-food menu 
served until closing. Cover on Fri. and 
Sat , $5. Cover on Thurs., $3, and none 
on Wed. Fashionable attire requested. 
No credit cards. 

Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St., Cambridge, 
876-5200. Discotheque open seven 
nights from 9 p.m. until closing. Dining 
room open for dinner seven days from 6 
to 10 p.m. Gallery lounge with café open 
for drinks Sun. through Thurs. from 5 to 
11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 2 a.m. 
Food served from 5 to 11 p.m. Roof 
deck, patio. Cover varies. Casual dress. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Jack’s, 952 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 491-7869. Open Sun. through 
Wed. from 3 p.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m. Live entertain- 
ment nightly at 9:30 p.m. All-age shows 
occasionally on weekend afternoons. 
Cover varies. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 

Jazz at the Willow, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville, 623-9874. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. Jazz every night at 
9 p.m. Cheap drinks. Cover varies. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 

Johnny D’s, 17 Holland St., Somerville, 
623-9832. Open Mon. thrugh Sat. from 8 
a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from noon to 
1 a.m. Live entertainment Wed. through 
Sun. from 9 p.m. to closing. Dancing. 
Cover on Wed. and Sun., $1. Light snack 
food available Wed. through Sat. until 


midnight. No credit cards. 


Jonathan Swift’s Pub, JFK St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge, 661-9887. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. 
Hoodoo Barbeque served Mon. through 
Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 3:30 p.m. to 8 p.m. Live 
entertainment Mon. through Thurs. at 9 
p.m. Dance parties with headline bands 
on Fri. and Sat. Videos. Cover varies. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Jumbo’s, 1133 Broadway, Somerville, 
623-9508. Comprises three rooms. The 
bar is open seven days from 8 a.m. to 1 
a.m. and features a game room. Live 
entertainment in the lounge. Dancing. 
Cover varies. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 

Ken’s Pub, 684 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 868-5640. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. 
Kitchen open Mon. through Wed. from 
11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., and Thurs. and Fri. 
until 10 p.m. Pint-sized and frozen drinks 
featured regularly. Juke box. No cover. 
Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

Man Ray, 21 Brookline St., Cambridge, 
864-0400. Open on Wed. from 8 p.m. to 1 
a.m., and Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. 
Open the day before a holiday until 2 
a.m. Dancing with DJ. nightly until 
closing. Live entertainment, large-screen 
videos. Video games. Cover, $1 to $4. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 

The Marquee, 512 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 492-9545. Open 
through Wed. from noon to 1 a.m., and 


Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Women's. 


gay bar with DJ and dancing. No cover. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 

Modern Times Café, 134 Hampshire 
St., Cambridge, 354-8371. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 
a.m. to 11:30 p.m. Kitchen closes at 10 
p.m. Espresso coffee, desserts, and live 
music on Fri. from 9 to. 11 p.m. Cover 
varies. Casual dress. Personal checks 


accepted. 
823 Main St., Cambridge, 
497-8200. Open Tues. through Thurs. 


on Sun. from 8 p.m. to’1.a.m. Open 


on Fri. and Sat. until 2 a.m. Live jazz and 
blues nightly. Cover varies. Casual 
dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 

The Pallysaedoe Lounge, in the Hyatt 
Regency, 575 Memorial Drive, Cam- 
bridge, 492-1234. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 12:45 a.m. Open 
on Fri. and Sat. until 1:30 a.m. Pianist 
Tues. through Thurs. from 5 to 11 p.m.. 
and on Sun. and Mon. from 6 to 11 pm 
Jazz trio on Fri. and Sat. from 9 p.m to 1 
a.m. No cover. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa 
Passim, 47 Palmer St., Cambridge 
492-7679. Open Tues. through Sun 
Hours vary. Lunch served Tues. through 
Sat. from noon to 5 p.m. Light snacks 
and desserts available during evening 
‘hours. No liquor, but some imaginative 
drinks. Big‘name folk, bluegrass, and 
other special acts at 8:30.p.m. Gift shop 
Cover, usually $4 to $6. Gasual dress Nc 


credit cards. 

The and Stars, 912 Massachu 
setts Ave., Cambridge, 492-9653. Open 
seven days from noon to 1 a.m. Gourmet 
pub lunch served Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 2:30 p.m. Brunch served on Sun 
from noon to 3:30 p.m. Live music (Irish 
folk, blues) seven days from 9 p.m to 1 
a.m. No cover. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 
Regattabar, in the Charles Hotel, 1 
Bennett St., Cambridge, 864-1200. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Live entertainment on Wed. and Sat. 
Cover varies. Hot hors d'oeuvres Mon. 
through Fri. beginning at 4 p.m. 
Validated parking. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. 

Ryles, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
876-9330. Open Mon. through Thurs 
from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. until 2 a.m. Café menu served from 
5 to 10 p.m. Live jazz every night 
downstairs and most nights upstairs at 9 
p.m. Cover varies. Casual dress. AE, 


MC, Visa. 
The Spinnaker, in the Hyatt Regency, 
575 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, 


492-1234. Open Mon. through Thurs 
from 11:45 a.m. to 12:30 a.m., and on Fri. 
until 1:30 a.m. Open on Sat. from 4 p.m. 
to 12:45 a.m., and on Sun. until 12:30 
a.m. The bar is on the 16th floor 
overlooking the Charles, revolves, and 
serves specialty drinks. No cover. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
1369 Jazz Club, 1369 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, 354-8030. Open Sun. 
through Wed. from noon to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Live 
blues jam on Sun. from 2 to 8 p.m. 
Southern-style rib dinner with greens 
and cornbread for $3 during the jam. 
Live jazz on Sun. from 8 to 11 p.m., Mon. 
through Wed. from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. from 9:30 p.m. to 2 
a.m. Cover varies. MC, Visa. 
33 Dunster St., 33 Dunster St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-0636. Open Mon. through 
Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Open on 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 1 a.m. Full menu 
available until a half hour before closing. 
Mon. through Thurs. from 4 to 7 p.m., 
free shrimp cocktail with thé purchase of 
an alcoholic drink. No cover. Casual 
dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

.T.T. the Bear’s Place, 10 Brookline St., 
Cambridge, 492-0082. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Sat. and Sun. from 4 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Hoodoo Barbeque open daily until 
10 p.m. Live local rock Tues. through 
Sat. Cover varies. AE, MC, Visa. 
Western Front, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge, 492-7772. Open Tues. 


Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Sun. from 4:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Live entertainment Tues. 
Sun. beginning at 9 p.m. Cover 
through Sun. from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. Live 
reggae bands on Thurs., Fri., and Sat. 
starting at 10 p.m. DJ-style reggae on 
Sun. starting at 8 p.m. Jamaican food 
served on reggae nights. Two dance 
floors, two bars, international crowd. 
Juke box, video s. Cover varies. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 
Blue Star, 1639 Broadway (Rte. 99), 
Saugus, 233-8027. Open seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Live enter- 2 
tainment seven days from 9 p.m. to 17 
a.m. Sandwich-and-pizza menu. No cov- 
er most nights. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 


HIL IN PHLASH 


Bounty Lounge, Holiday Inn, Nashua, 
‘NH, (603) 888-1551. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sat. 
from 6 p.m. to 1 a.m. Open on Sun. from 
7 p.m. to 1 a.m. No cover. Casual dress. 
AE, DC, Discovery, MC, Visa. 

Chase House Restaurant, Pickering 
Wharf, Salem, 744-0000. Open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Big-band 
music on Sun. from 2:30 to 6:30 p.m. No 
cover. Outdoor deck. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. 

Diamond Head, 92 Broadway, Rte. 1, 
Saugus, 233-5150: Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. Live entertain- 
ment Wed. through Sun. from 8:30 p.m. 
to 12:15:a.m. No cover. Full menu 
available until 1:15 a.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. 

Giordano’s Restaurant and Lounge, 
Rte. 97, Georgetown, 352-7300. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment Thurs. through Sat. from 9 
p.m. to 12:45 a.m. No cover. Casual 
dress, AE, DC, MC, Visa. 

The Grog, 13 Middle St., 

465-8008. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Kitchen open seven days 
until 11 p.m. Jazz, bluegrass, folk, and 
rock music Thurs. through Sun. and 
most Tues. and Wed. at 9 p.m. Cover 
varies. Casual but neat dress. AE, MC, 


Visa. 

Grover’s, 392 Cabot St. (Rte. 1A), 
Beverly, 927: 7121. Open Wed. through 
Sun. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Live original 
rock by local bands nightly. Cover varies. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Howard’s, 2 Main St., Gloucester, 
283-9108. Downstairs open seven days 
from 5 to 10 p.m. for fine dining. Upstairs 


is 
— Howard's Side, open seven, 
days from noon to midnight. Sun. brunch 
from 11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Live jazz on 
weekends. DJ during week. No cover. 
Proper dress. AE, CB, MC, Visa. . 
Jacob’s Ladder, 220 Lynnway, Revere, 
289-5566. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Dancing at 11 p.m. No cover 
Tues. through Sun. Casual dress. CB, 
DC, MC. 

Jonathan’s, 143 Washington St., Salem, 
744-4328. Open Wed. through Sat. from 


“8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Oldies night on Thurs. 


and top-40 on Fri. Commedy Connection 
on Sat. from 9 to 10:15 p.m., dancing 
from 10:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Cover, $2 to $5. 
Proper dress required. AE, MC, Visa. 
JPT’s, in the Stouffer Bedford Glen 
Hotel, 44 Middlesex Turnpike, Bedford, 
275-5500. Open seven days from 5 p.m. 
to 12:30 a.m. Live music on Fri. and Sat. 
from 8:30 p.m. Complete dinner menu 
from 5 to 10 p.m. Jazz on Wed. from 4:30 
to 7:30 p.m. No cover. Neat and casual 
dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Northmeadow Courtside Pub, above 
the Northmeadow Health and Racquet 
Club, 20 Carter St. Tewksbury, 
851-3901. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. DJ Wed. through Sat. from 
9 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. No cover. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

The Palace, 1500 Broadway (Rte. 99), 
Saugus, 233-7400. This entertainment 
complex includes seven different clubs: 
a video dance parlor, a ‘50s and ‘60s 
room, a disco, a no-alcohol club for 
teenagers, and a rock-and-roll room. 
Some of these are open Tues. through 
Thurs. evenings (hours vary). All are 
open on Fri. and Sat. from 8 p.m. to 2 
a.m. Cover varies Tues. through Thurs.- 
Cover on Fri. and Sat., $5.50. Casual 
dress Tues. through Thurs. Sport coats 
and no jeans or sneakers on Fri. and Sat. 
AE, MC, Visa. 

Prince, Rte. 1, Saugus, 233-9824. Bills 
itself as the largest pizzeria in New 
England. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
11 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 1 a.m. Sing-along with John Cor- 
coran’s Irish songs and oldies on Fri., 
Sat., and Sun. Adult-shows on Fri. and 
Sat. from 9 p.m. to midnight. Family and 
children's shows on Sat. from 1 to3 p.m., 
and.on Sun. from noon to 2 p.m. and 3 to 
5 p.m. Oct. 18 through Nov. 22: musical 
theater by Crossroads Co., every Sat. 
night. Nov. 12: Rocky King, pianist- 
comedian. Dec. 3 through Dec. 21: 
Christmas show Wed. through Sun. No 
cover. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Side Street Pub, 33 Spring St., Lynn, 
599-4900. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Open on Sun. from 
noon to 2 a.m. Live entertainment Thurs. 
through Sun. at 9:30. No cover. No credit 
cards. 

Trader Alian’s Fifth Wheel, Rtes. 150 
and 495, Amesbury, 388-1696. Open 
seven days from noon to 1 a.m. Live 


‘ C&W entertainment nightly from 8:30 


p.m. to 1 a.m. No cover. No credit cards. 
Vanderbilt’s, Merrimack St., Methuen, 
683-8997. Open Tues. thr Thurs. 
and on. Sat. and Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 am. Open on Fri. until 2 a.m. Live 


at T.T. the Bear’s 


music and dancing from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Food available until 9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
Viking Cruises, Market St., Portsmouth, 
NH, (603) 431-5500. Offering dinner 
cruises with live music every Fri. from 6 
to 9 p.m. Cover is $18.50, including 
dinner. Reservations and prepayment 
required. Casual dress. MC, Visa. 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Cafferty’s, Westgate Mall, Brockton, 
584-1694. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
7 p.m. to 2 am. Live entertainment 
nightly at 9:30. Cover varies. Thurs. is 
Uncover Night — the bar pays everyone 
who arrives before 9:30 p.m. $2. Cover 
after 9:30, $2. No sneakers or T-shirts. No 
credit cards. 

Casey’s Two, 247 Nantasket Ave., Hull, 
925-9850. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 1 a.m. Video games, pinball. No 
cover charge. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 

The Century Café, 640 Washington St., 
Dedham, 326-2144. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Dinner served 
at café Tues. through Sat. from 7 to 10 
p.m. Video dance floor. Light shows. 
Cover on Thurs., $3. Cover on week- 
ends, $4. Proper dress required. Jackets 
preferred. AE, MC, Visa. 

Checker’s Cafe, Rte. 138, Canton, 
821-0130. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Oldies dance club with DJ 
from 4 p.m. to closing. Complimentary 
hors d'oeuvres from 4 to 8 p.m. Lunch 
served from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and 
light dinner from 3 p.m. to midnight. 
Cover, $2 on Thurs., $3 on Fri. and Sat. 
No jeans, sneakers, or T-shirts. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. 

Chevy’s Belair Cafe, 79 Parkingway, 
Quincy, 773-3400. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. Free buffet 
from 4 to 8 p.m. Fifties and“60s DJ. No 
sneakers or jeans. AE, MC, Visa. 

Eagle Brook Saloon, Rte. 1A, Norfolk, 
384-7312. Open sevendays from 11 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Lunch served from 11:30 a.m: 
to 3 p.m. Dinner served from 5 to 10 p.m., 
and on Sat. until 11 p.m. Live country- 
rock and name entertainment at 9 p.m. 
Dancing Wed. through Sat. Juke box, 
video games. Outside deck. Cover, $3. 
Casual dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Escapade, 500 Washington St., 
Weymouth, 335-1000. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Thurs. from’8 p.m. to 1 a.m. DJ 
from opening to closing. Cover, $3 on 
Wed., Fri., and Sat. No cover on Thurs. 
No sneakers or T-shirts. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa 

Good Company, 5 Columbian St. 
Braintree, 843-2200. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Lunch and 
dinner. Live music. No credit cards. 
Hugo’s Lighthouse Restaurant, 44 
Border St., Cohassett, 383-1700. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing and live entertainment Wed. 
through Sun. from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Free 
hors d'oeuvres Mon. through Fri. from 4 
to 6 p.m. No cover. Boats may dock at 
the restaurant's dock for no charge. No 
jeans or T-shirts. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Nostalgia, 797 Quincy Shore Dr., Quin- 
cy, 479-8989. Open seven days from 
noon to 1 a.m. Live rock bands Wed. 
through Sun. at 9:30 p.m. DJ Music 
Museum on Mon. and Tues: at 9:30 p.m. 
Cover varies. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 

Thackeray’s, Walpole Mall, Walpole, 
762-2555. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Kitchen closes at 
11:30 p.m., but sandwiches are available 
until closing. Live top-40 music Thurs., 
Fri., and Sat. at 8:30 p.m. No cover. No T- 
shirts or ragged jeans. AE, MC, Visa. 
Vogue Niteclub, 296 Nantasket Ave., 
Hull, 925-3222. Open Fri. through Sun. 
from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. for under 21. Open 
on Sat. and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. for 
over 21. Dancing in three rooms. Two 
video screens, DJs, and VJs. Evening 
cover, $6. Casual dress. No credit cards. 


WEST OF BOSTON 
Adam’s Place, 136 Adams St., Newton, 
527-7345. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
9 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live entertainment and 
dancing Thurs. through Sun. from 9 p.m. 
to closing. No cover. No credit cards. 
The Backyard, 107 Rear Union St. 
Newton Centre, 964-6684. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
on Sat. and Sun. from noon to 1 a.m. Full 
menu served Sun. through Thurs. until 
11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
midnight. Juke box, outdoor patio. No 
cover. Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 
Boston Fish House, 227 Needham St., 
Newton Upper Falls, 244-2710. Open 


Thurs., $3 on Fri. and Sat. Dancing. AE, 
MC, Visa. 

Café at Capucino’s, 1114 Beacon St., 
Newton, 527-2440. Open seven days 
from 11:30°a.m. to 1 a.m. Kitchen closes 
at 11 p.m. Sun. through Thurs., and at 


midnight on Fri. and Sat. Live entertain- 


ment Wed. through Sat. from 6 to 10 

p.m. Sun. brunch is served from 10 a.m. 
fo 3 p.m. for $7.95. Live chamber music. 
No cover. Casual dress. AE, CB, DC, 


MC, Visa. 
Chaplin’s , in the Best Western 
East Hotel, 420 Totten Pond Rd., 
Waltham, 890-4545. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Open on Sun. 
from noon to midnight. Live entertain- 
ment and dancing on Fri. and Sat. 
beginning at 8:30 p.m. No cover. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. 
Colonial Inn, 48 Monument Sq., Con- 
cord, 369-9200. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 11:30 am. to 11:30 p.m. Live 
entertainment Tues. through Sat. at 8 
p.m, Piano music on Fri. and Sat. No 
cover. Proper dress suggested. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. 
El Morocco, 100 Wall St., Worcester, 
756-7117. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 am. to 9:30 p.m. Live 
entertainment Mon. through Sat. even- 
ings. Jazz on Mon., Middle Eastern 
music and live belly dancing on Tues., 
and top-40 bands Wed. through Sat. 
Cover varies on Mon. and Tues. No cover 
Wed. through Sun. Casual dress. AE, 
MC, Visa. 
Ephraim’s, 8 Village Green, Sudbury, 
443-5373. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 4 p.m. to midnight., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 1 a.m. Open on Sun. from 5 p.m 
to 11 p.m. Live entertainment nightly. No 
cover. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Garbo’s, 969 Concord St., Rte. 126, 
Framingham, 872-3185. Open on Mon., 
Tues., Wed., and Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Sat. until 2 a.m. Open Sun. 
from 4 p.m. to 1 am. Call for live 
entertainment schedule. No cover. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Harry’s Tavern, in the Sheraton Box- 
borough Inn, 242 Sheraton Rd., Box- 
borough, 263-8701. Open seven days 
from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live entertainment 
and dancing Tues. through Sat. begin- 
ning at 9 p.m. No cover. Full dinner menu 
available until midnight. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. ‘ 
Jessica’s, 1672 We-cester Rd., Rte. 9, 
Framingham, 879-1415. Open Mon.- 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Fri. until 2 a.m. Open on Sat. and 
Sun. from 5 p.m. to 1 am. Live 
entertainment Wed. through Sun. at 9:30 
p.m. Dancing Wed. through Sat. Cover, 
$2 on Wed., Thurs., and Sun., $3 on Fri. 
and Sat. No T-shirts. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. 
*Lizabath’s, 275 Turnpike Rd., Rte. 9, 
Westboro, 366-6526. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Sat. from 5:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Open on Sun. for brunch from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Dancing on Sat. at 8 p.m. Cover, 
$2.50 on Sat. AE, CB;DC, MC, Visa. 
May Garden, 413 Worcester Rd., Fram- 
ingham, 620-1857. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 11:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 12:30 a.m. Open on 
Sun. from 3 to 10:30 p.m. Pianist Mon. 
through Thurs. from 8 p.m. to closing, 
and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 p.m. to 
closing. No cover. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Mills Falls, 383 Eliot St., Newton, 
244-3080. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:45 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sat. from 
5:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Live entertainment 
Mon. through Sat. from 7:30 p.m. to 
closing. No cover. Jacket and tie sug- 
ested. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

’Reilly’s Daughter, 603 Main St., 
Waltham, 893-9146. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 am. to 1 am. Live 
entertainment Thurs. through Sat. from 9 
p.m. to 1.a.m. No cover. No credit cards. 
Pancho Villa (formerly Scampi's Res- 
taurant & Lounge), off Rte. 2, across 
from the Cinema Lounge, Leominster, 


. 534-6076 . Open seven days from 11:30 


a.m. to 2 a.m. Full menu served until 11 
p.m. Disco dancing with DJ on Fri. and 
Sat. starting. at 8 p.m. Juke box, video 
games. No cover. Neat dress. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. 

P.J. Whitney’s, 131 Main St., Maynard, 
897-9825. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 4 
p.m. to midnight. Kitchen open from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Casual dress. No cover. 
AE, MC, Visa. : 
Rendezvous, 596 Moody St., Waltham, 
893-7171. Open Wed. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live entertainment at 9 
p.m. No cover. No credit cards. 
Sassafras Lounge, in the Holiday Inn, 
399 Grove St., Newton, 969-5300. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Free hors d'oeuvrés Mon. through Fri. 
from 5 to 7 p.m. Pianist on Wed. and Fri. 
from 5 to 7 p.m., and Mon. through Sat. 
from 8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. No cover. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Sticky Wicket Pub, 167 West Main St., 
Hopkinton, 435-4817. Open Wed. 
through Mon. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Lunch served from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. Dinner served from 5 to 10 p.m. Live 
entertainment on weekends. Every 
Thurs., the Black Eagle Jazz Band from 
7:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. Cover varies. Casual 
dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

Tavern Lounge, in the Sheraton-Lex- 
ington Hotel, 77 Marrett Rd., Léxington, 
862-8700. Open seven days from 4:30 
p.m. to midnight. Live bands on Fri. and 
Sat. from 8 to 11:30 p.m. No cover. Neat 
and casual dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Wagon Wheel, 67 Fitchburg Rd., Ayer, 
772-9647. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
7 p.m. to 1 a.m. Live entertainment from 
8 p.m. to 1 a.m. No cover. Casual, neat 
dress. No credit cards. 
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COME 
FOR 
COMICS, 
T-SHIRTS, 
POSTERS 


been Dr. Tom’s.” 


| “You might sing and | 
jump for joy also when 
you visit Dr. Tom’s”’ - 


MONDAY TO THURSDAY 
12 P.M. - 7 P.M. 
NEAR ROUTE 1 3 617-327-2400 . 
PLENTY OF FREE PARKING WE SELL MARVEL COMICS 


ON THE BUS LINES ™ 1986 MARVEL COMICS GROUP 
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Read Yo Out! 
BOOK SALE, “HURT” BOOKS 
4th Floor from 
Random House 
Saturday, October Il Penguin + Harper & 
through Row ¢ Farrar Straus & 
Saturday, November 1 Giroux 
Thousands and 
Thousands of Quality At Savings of 
Used Books at Up to 70%! 
Unbelievably Low Prices 
All categories, including Children’s Foreign Language 
Books, Fiction, Cookbooks, Book Sale 
Technical Books, and more. 
AB.U. Bookstore Exclusive! 
Springer-Verlag Math Sale A special buy just for our customers. 
25% —-40% OFF LIST Hundreds of hardcover and paper- 
back titles - French, Spanish, 
PRICE German, Italian. 
a 101 selected Math Titles ALL BOOKS JUST 
Sale pri ffective th hN ber 30, 
oad P ces effective through November QQ c each 
| On our 5th Level In the Charlesbank Bookshop on 2 
fs New England's Largest Book Sale could only happen at 
ef New England’s Largest Bookstore. 
And don’t miss our Bargain Book and Remainder Department 
in the Charlesbank Bookshop on 2! 
Best Buy of the 
Season! 
Hand-Loomed 100% Wool Peruvian Sweaters 
Each garment is unique, one of a kind. 
Only $52 Sweaters for Women 
Women’s Dept., Street Level by Genoa 
Special Purchase 
Regularly $34-50 
Take a 15 minute Now $26.99-39.99 
IBM°® Personal Computer Demo Woman's Dept., Street Level 
and you could win a ps, 
Trip to Hawaii!! “4 
; You and a guest could be the lucky winners 
; of a 7-night stay at the Hilton Hawaiian Village on Ca vi n Klei n sport 
Waikiki Beach, Oahu. Imagine 20 acres of resort Arriving October 15 for Fall! 
playground. Spacious, deluxe accommodations, Deni Jack 
“4 catamaran cruises, lively luaus, shopping at the nim Jean Jacket 
- Rainbow Bazaar. Freshwater pools plus the larg- Regularly $62 Now $49.99 
est resort beach in Hawaii! Winner and guest Black Denim Skirts 
q will fly United Airlines round trip to magnificent 
Waikiki Beach on March 7, 1987 and return on Regularly $38 Now $19.99 
March 14, 1987. Chambray Shirts 
on the third level of the B.U. store between 
: October 1 and October 31, and ask one of our ey oe Now $31.99 
‘ trained salespeople for an IBM® Personal Com- Twill Pants 
. puter demonstration. After the demonstration Available in gray and pewter 
you will be eligible for the winning prize! * Regularly $50 Now $31.99 
The drawing will take place at University r : 
Computers at 12 Noon on October 31. Rayon Shirts 
*Must be 18 years of age to enter. Employees (and Available in khaki 
their immediate family) of 660 Corporation are Regularly $64 Now $47.99 
not eligible to enter. Women’s Dept., Street Level 
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Albert Nipon 


Over 50% Off! 


Spectacular Purchase! 

Albert Nipon shirts for Men. 100% brushed 
cotton & wool blend. Assorted herringbones, 
= checks, & stripes. 


Regularly $75 Now $35 
Men's Dept., Street Level 


SATIN COMFORTERS, 
50% OFF 


Regularly 


$79.99-119.99 Now $39.99-59.99 


Available in assorted reversible two-tones. 


Lower Level, Housewares Department 


For Quick Getaways — 
The B.U. Bookstore Travel Pack 


Your personal travel pack includes sham- 
poo, conditioner, hand and body lotion, bath 
oil, a fine fabric wash, comb, shower cap, 
and soap. Perfect for breaks, or those spur- 
of-the-moment weekends away! 
Housewares, Lower Level $5.95 


CROSSINGS 
Ski Scene Sweater for Men 
by Crossings 


(cacharel) 


Flannel Shirts 


100% brushed cotton flannel 
Available in assorted stripes and checks 


Men’s Dept., Street Level $28. 50 


{ Henry Grethel 40% OFF 


: Selected Shirts, 100% cotton 
’ Available in fancy stripes 


Regularly $40 Now $24 


Selected EDWIN Jeans 
20% OFF Slim Cut Edwin Jean* 


| *Sale does not include American Basic, 
or Stonewash black or gray. 


COMING THIS FALL 


NEW! Code Bleu 
Girbaud 
Moustache 
Henry Grethel 


Esprit Jazz 
Seb ineth Cole 
ago Converse * Zodiac 
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Your Invitation to Better 
Business 
University Computers Apple® Desktop 
Learn how you can design and lay out 
documents, brochures, and presenta- 
tions with an Apple® LaserWriter™ 
printer, a Macintosh™ personal com- 
puter, and innovative software. 
Wednesday, October 15, 1986 
12 noon and 3:00 pm 
University Computers, Level 5 
Boston University Bookstore 
Reservations are limited. Please call 
University Computers at 236-7464 to 
let us know that you will be attending. 


This Fall, Pick an Apple’! Lt 


Macintosh computers will help you work smarter, quicker, and more creatively 


with their ease of use, high-resolution graphics, and transportability. 


Macintosh™ 512Ke 


Macintosh 512Ke 


ImageWriter II Printer & Cable 
800K external disk drive 


Macintosh™ Plus 
Macintosh Plus 


ImageWriter II Printer & Cable 
800K external disk drive 


Macintosh Plus 


ImageWriter II Printer & Cable 


DataFrame 20 SCSI Hard Drive (2OMB) 


(from SuperMac Technologies) & Cable 


DataFrame 20 only 


Apple® LaserWriter™ 


* Apple Revolving Credit Card, 10% down, sales tax not included, 
qualified applicants only, 18% Annual Percentage Rate, Apple 


Business Credit also available. 
**Boston University full-time students, faculty, and staff call 236- 
7464 for special B.U. Pricing. Rebate from Apple available for 


Price Monthly Payment 
$1395.00** under $55.00* 
$2295.00** under $90.00* 
$1795.00** under $70.00* 
$2695.00** under$105.00* 
$3395.00** under $130.00* 

$995.00 
$4495.00 


education until October 31, 1986. 
No further discounts apply. 


$1573 


Sony Disks 20% Off 
Regular Sale 
Price Price 
Sony 31/2” SSDD 10 
Pack $18.95 $15.16 
Scny 31/2” DSDD 10 
Pack $29.95 $23.96 
Sony 51/2” DSDD 10 
Pack $12.95 $10.36 
Sony 5'/2” HD 10 Pack $29.95 $23.96 
No further discounts apply. 
Equity I, 256K, 2 Drive 
Monochrome Monitor 
Monochrome Board 
Epson LX-86 Printer 
Equity II, 640K, 20MB 
Monochrome Monitor 
Hercules™ Graphics Mode 
Epson FX-85 Printer 


1-Year Warranty. Additional 1-year extended 
warranty available for $99.00. 


Personal 


IBM Birthday 
Specials 


IBM Personal Computer 
256K, 2 Drive, Model 176 
IBM Monochrome Monitor 


IBM Monochrome Display/Printer Adapter 


IBM Personal Computer XT 
640K, 20MB, Model 089 
IBM Monochrome Monitor 


IBM Monochrome Display/Printer Adapter 


non-B.U. full-time students and faculty of institutions of higher 


Monthly Payment 


IBM Personal Computer XT Model *286 


640K RAM, 20MB Hard Drive 
Features Intel 80286 Processor 
IBM Monochrome Monitor 


IBM-Meonochrome Display/Printer Adapter 


IBM PC Convertible 
IBM ProPrinter XL 


Plus Development HardCard (10MB) 
Plus Development HardCard (20MB) 


Price 

$1395 $50* 
$2895 under $90* 
$3995 under $120* 
$1595 $50* 


$ 595 with system purchase 
$ 650 ProPrinter XL only 

$ 550 with system purchase 
$ 595 HardCard 10MB only 
$ 750 with system purchase 
$ 795 HardCard 20MB only 


*IBM Revolving Credit Card, 10% down, sales tax not included, qualified 
applicants only, 18% Annual Percentage Rate, IBM Business Credit also 


available. No further discounts apply. 


University Computers 


Computers and more at New England's largest bookstore. 


Kenmore Sq. (617) 267-8484. Toll free 1-800-553-3550. 


Hrs: Mon.-Fri. 9:30 AM-7 PM; Sat. 10 AM-6 PM; Sun. 12-5 PM. 
Major credit cards. Free parking on Deerfield St. Green Line to Kenmore. 


At BU. Bookstore 


taken at the register. ‘ 
Lower Level 


Office and School Supplies Dept., 


Buy Three, Get One Free 
Pen Sale 


Buy three pens and get one free! Sale good 
on all pens, felt tips, highlighters, and 
ballpoints, including brand names such as 
Bic and Papermate. Your markdown will be 


COMPACTRONIC 30( 
Regularly $229 


and 5,000 character memory. 


including 


* Food Processor. 


* Coffeematic® 10-cup drip coffee maker. 
Regularly $27.95 Now $22.35 * 
* Electric Kettle, 1.5-quart capacity. Regularly $24.95 Now $19.95* 
* Toast-R-Oven™ Regularly $59.95 Now $47.95* 
Regularly $49.95 Now $39.95 * 
* Light ’n Easy® Steam & Dry Iron. Regularly $23.95 Now$19.15* 
* Stowaway® Steam & Dry Travel Iron. 
Regularly $29.99 Now $23.99 
* Heat Thruster™ Compact Portable Heater. 
Regularly $34.95 Now $27.95 
All these, and many more! Offer good while supplies last. 
*Full 2-year manufacturer's warranty. 
Lower Level, Housewares Department 


20% OFF 
STOCK 


Black & Decker Home Appliances and Personal Care Products, 


‘> 
awe =. 


Now $199 


Portable electronic dual-pitch daisy wheel 
typewriter with full-line lift-off correction 
memory, plus line and paragraph indentation, 
auto carrier return, “‘word-out,”’ ‘line-out,’ 


COMPACTRONIC 
310 
Regularly $299 Now $259 


Compact portable electronic typewriter with 
built-in 60,000 word ‘‘word-spell’’™ electronic 
dictionary, plus 190 user words, dual pitch, full- 
line lift-off correction memory, ‘‘word-out,”’ “‘line- 


out,’ automatic centering, right margin flush, 


line/paragraph indentation, auto carrier return, 


and 5,000 character memory. 
TeleType Shop, Lower Level 
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Last year’s bestselling Wild Thing characters are back, 


Wild Thing #1 $12.95 


bringing to life Maurice Sendak’s lovably frightening 
fiends from Where the Wild Things Are. Scare up one or 


two for yourself or a special friend. 


Wild Thing and paperback book $17.95 
Wild Thing #2 $12.95 


Wild Thing #3 $12.95 


Where the Wild Things Are hardcover $11.95; 
paperback $4.95 


THE WILD THINGS ARE BACK! 


New This Fall at the B.U. Bookstore 
The Collectible Book Room 


First Editions Sets Curios Limited Editions 
Books on Books « Bibliographies + Collectible 
Paperbacks Illuminated Manuscripts 
If you love books, if books are a part of you, you're sure to 

uncover a treasure or two in our Collectible Book Room. 


5th Level 


New York Times Bestsellers — 
They’re Always 25% OFF 


at the B.U. Bookstore! 


Author Appearances 


Sunday, October 12, 1:00-3:00 pm — Jacques Pepin, world- 
renowned chef and culinary teacher, columnist for Gourmet 
Magazine and author of: A French Chef Cooks at Home, La 
Technique, La Methode, Everyday Cooking with Jacques 
Pepin. 2nd Level. 


October 30, Noon-2:00 pm Illustrator Barry Moser 


Thursday, 

will be here to sign his most recently illustrated book, The 
Wizard of Oz, published by University of California Press. 
Mr. Moser will also be signing Jump! The Adventures of 
Brer Rabbit, a children’s book published by Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 2nd Level. 


This Month's Featured Titles — 25% OFF! 


Happy 350th to Harvard, 1636-1986 


The Harvard Century: 
The Making of 
a University to 
by Reston Smith ARD 


Richard Norton Smith, criticall 
acclaimed biographer of Thomas E. 
Dewey and Herbert Hoover, looks at 
Harvard from its earliest days as a 
religious academy to an elite col- 
lege that eventually became the 
country’s leading center of educa- 
tion, research, and policy debate. 
The book also offers a colorful, per- 
sonal look at Harvard's leaders, 
whose character and strength have 
made a lasting mark in shaping 
Harvard and the Harvard mentality. 
Simon and Schuster, $22.95 


Sale Price $17.21 


USTRAT 


ED 
HARVARD | 


The Illustrated Harvard: 
University 
We Engravings 

and Words 
by Michael McCurdy with 
a Foreword by Justin 
Kaplan 
This collection of 25 exquisite 


wood engravings shows just how 
Harvard's architecture has evolved 


| through three and a half centuries. 


Handsome examples of the univer- 
sity’s schools, halls, libraries, and 
museums are arranged in walking- 
tour order. 

Globe Pequot Press, $19.95 


Sale Price $14.96 


The talents af eight great mystery write 


Murder in 
Manhattan 


Murder in Manhattan 
created by Bill Adler 


What happens when eight of 
America’s best mystery writers — 
Thomas Chastain, Mary Higgins 
Clark, Dorothy Salisbury Davis, 
Lucy Freeman, Joyce Harrington, 
Warren wg Bernard St. 
James, and Whitley Strieber - 
write a book together? Murder in 
Manhattan! Destined to become 
the mystery sensation of the year, 
the book offers a murderously fasci- 
nating cross-section of society in 
the world’s greatest city. Bill Adler 
created the number-one myste 
best-seller, Who Killed the Robbins 
Family? 

Morrow, $15.95 


Sale Price $11.96 


Perfume: The Story of a 
Murderer 
by Patrick Suskind 


This extraordinary novel opens in 
1738 Paris, where a mysterious 
baby is born, with something miss- 
ing: he has no smell, although as he 
grows before our eyes he develops 
an absolute sense of smell and 
eventually becomes obsessed with 
stealing the most perfect scent of all 
- the ultimate perfume that will 
make him fully human. Dazzling 
and brilliant, with the haunting 


Mohawk 
by Richard Russo 


Written in the tradition of Wines- 
burg, Ohio and Our Town, this re- 
markable first novel chronicles 
more than a dozen various lives in 
Mohawk, a leather town in upstate 
New York whose tanneries have 
long been closed down. ‘I know of 
no novel in recent years so truly 
American, so fully peopled...or so 
ascendant. Mohawk is singular, 
and brilliant.’ - Bill Buford, Granta 
aa Contemporary Paperback, 

95 


Fidel: 
A Critical Portrait 
by Tad Szulc 


The author first met Fidel Castro 
in 1959, the year of the Cuban Revo- 
lution, and recently spent nearly a 
year in Cuba, at Castro's personal 
invitation, to paint this extraordi- 
nary ‘‘critical portrait’ We see the 
image of Fidel Castro as outstand- 
ing strategist, a leader with a rare 
sense of history, and a man of ruth- 


 lessness, dark moods, and a power- 


ful gift for political manipulation. A 
fascinating study by one of this 


r of a grownup fairy tale. 
Random ouse, $16.95 ’ Sale Price $5.21 country’s foremost experts on Latin 
Sale Price $12.71 ' America. 
Morrow, $19.95 
Sale Price $14.96 
OCTOBER STORYTELLERS 
— October 4 — Don Kirk and his Odyssey Puppets present 
Sierra Club Calendars ‘A Journey through Events and Emotions.” 


for 1987 


Sierra Club Wilderness Calendar 
Features 14 full-color photographs by 
outstanding nature photographers. 


Sierra Club Trail Calendar 
14 full-color action photographs that 


celebrate the outdoor life. 


Sierra Club Wildlife Calendar 


14 full-color photographs of rare and familiar 
animal species from around the world. 


$6.95 


$6.95 


$6.95 


Sierra Club Wilderness Engagement Calendar 
With 59 full-color photographs showing 
the natural glory of our continent. The 
latest edition of one of the most popular 


desk calendars ever published. 


Find these calendars and hundreds more 
in the Calendar Department in the 
Charlesbank Bookshop on 2. 


$7.95 


October 11 — Ellen Block and Laura Pershin, the storytellers 
from West of the Moon, return to tell stories for autumn. 
October 18 — Using songs, chants, movement, and musical 
instruments, Sharon Kennedy tells enchanting folk tales 
and original stories. 

October 25 - Aili Singer uses puppetry, pantomime, and 
creative dramatics to present ‘‘Halloween Stories for All.” 
Storytelling is held on Saturdays at 1:30 pm on the Second 
Level, Children’s Book Department. 


The Gift of Literacy Campaign 


The B.U. Bookstore is proud to be a part of the Give the Gift of 
Literacy Campaign, a joint effort of the U.S. and Canadian 
booksellers and publishing industries. 

Throughout the bookstore you will find cannisters where do- 
nations can be made. Your contributions will help support the 
Coalition for Literacy (adult literacy) and Reading Is Funda- 
mental (children’s literacy). 

Look for more information on how you can help or on future 
events at the Bookstore that will aid in this cause, in the 
months to come. 


There's something more to New England's largest bookstore. 


BU. Bookstore 


Kenmore Sq. (617) 267-8484. Toll free 1-800-553-3550. Mon. - Fri. 9:30 AM - 7 PM; Sat. 10 AM -6 PM: 


Sun. (September through paxetioon -5 PM. Major credit cards. 


Two hours’ s’ free parking on Deerfield % Green Line to Kenmore. 
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